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PREFACE. 


I in fchft Xntr^^dut^tory Chapter tut aim in 

writing tiiie History. Mnch water has pussed nndor the hrtdge 
since the publication of Mr, D. F, KaniJiii's exeellLHit History of 
the Hirsis. It is tune that there should be written bv a Pars? ii 
frt'sh history of his people and of thoir original fatherland and 
Religion in the light of the important. arelDiKjlogical, ethnologitul 
philological and htstoriciil rosuarches which have bct*ij made since 
Mr. Kiufikii wrote his book. Such a history is all the more called 
for at tfiis period in view of tJie wonderful awokeniDg of the tianiftn 
uatiiin under the luagicai iuapbition of H. I. M. lieza Shah Pahlavi. 
Pliis great patriot has in u reiiuirkably short time sncu^eeded in 
reviving the old Iranitin spirit in his people. There ia crtaited in 
them a buraine deeire to Jrarn all about tlieir eminent ancestors of 
yore and the venerable Religion wliioli mi,idelled and inihienced 
t-boir lives. Siiuiiltaueonsly, there is awakened in tlie Parsk of 
India an alsorbing inttcest in their ancient Lmtl and an 
earnest desire to know more and mom about their forefathers and 
to imderatand the phifoaoiihy of the Religion taught by Zorofistor. 

Before 1 could e.\aiuinn the typowiiiteu copy and the printed 
proofe of a grunt imrtion of niy manuscript and give the hnal touches 
I was overtaken with u severe illnt^s from the t'Secfca of which X 
am Btill suffering, 1 am very tlionkfiil to a friend who has kindly 
done this e\auiiniDg work for me. I crave the reader's indulgence 
for any errors that he may notioe, 

I have to thank the Iran fjeaguo for lending me the dnoo 
blooka of the pictures uppenring on pages .' 567 , 679. 581 and 691. 
ily tbanlsa are also due to the propriotora of the Jaiui^Jamshed 
find the Kaiser-i-Ilmd for allowing me the use of twine of their 
blocks^ 

JEHAKGlll BAlUUiUl BANJAKA. 
779 , Pouai OoLoKV, Hauab, Bumbav. 
iiSrn Fbbihjaiiy 1935 * 
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ANCIENT PERSIA AND 
THE PARSIS. 

A COMPREHENSrVE HISTORY OF THE PARSiS 
AND THEIR REUGION, FROM PRIMEVAL 
TIMES TO PRESENT AGE 

INTRODtrCTORY. 

C. A. Kincaid, & forDini* di&lingniBbod membof of tbo 
Indiao Civil Service, publiahed in 1922 a email voltima bearing 
the suggestive title Oor Farsi Friends,** with the hope that H 
might in some slight degree enable bis own people to under 
stand better and appreciate the Parsis, who were the meat 
friendly and the most loyal among the oommuoities of the 
great oity of Bombay, 

The work which I took upon me to write at my advanced 
age, and by the meroy of God have been spared to oomplete, 
has a wider aim, it being designed to supply to oar Indian 
oompatriota as well as to Mr, Kincaid's people, the English, 
and to all English reading people evorywhere, a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the traditions and history, of the 
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ancient FERSEA AKH THlil PATtSta 


faith and beliefa, of the ideab and aspirationB, of my people, 
the descendants of the glorious Iraatan race, whose monarchs 
styled themselves, with substantial reason, Great Kings, Kings 
of Kings, Masters of the Four Quarters, ruling, as they did, 
over an empire, in three continents, which was in eztent eijuat 
to half of modern Bnrope. 

I lay olaim to no originality. I have laboured to go 
through a vast number of histories, treatises, monographs, 
journals of learned Booieties, and other pobtications of Western 
and EEisfesrn writers and laid them freely under contribution. 
My obligationB to them are indeed very great. Not unfre'* 
iiuently I have employed the very words of these writers, not 
oaring to paraphrase them and show oS aa original, as is not 
unseldom done, what is after all borrowed. Where I have 
found that the writers, ancient or modern, have exaggerated 
the exploits of the Greeks, the Bomana, and other adversaries 
of Iran and tried to belittle those of the Iranians and other^ 
wise to twist the true facta as suited their prejudices and 
predileotiona, I have oadoavouced to show things in their true 
light BO far as I could. I have, also, while dealing with the 
Hubjeot of my people's Prophet and religion, endeavoured to 
lay out the real purpose and signification o! those tenets and 
practices about which there have been miflunderatandings even 
on the part of some excellent authorities. 

Bvl^arxemeher, the sagaciouB minister of the SasfliJiiuQ 
King Nauahirva,D the Just, said, fourteen hundred years ago, 
that a knowledge of history aldn man to form a proper opinion, 
becansa an aAjquaintance wilh ancient events is like an impar¬ 
tial witness givtnga true account oF all things. As Goethe saye, 
)he beat thing that we get from history is the enthusioBm it 
raises; or,aa Isabel F. Young, autboresa of ** A Normal Guide to 
English Composition," puts it nicely, history, like the higblaad 
pibroch, inspires the stirring memory of a thousand years. No 
nation can advance without taking inspiratton and instruction 
from its past history. And what history can be more inspi¬ 
ring. more interesting, more instruotive, fhan that of dear old 
Iran 
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To tha Eaateco und Weatern atudenta of theology, ethics, 
philosophy, ethnology and history, Persia and the PersianB 
provide a study of absorbing interest and delight. In the 
biatory of the world Peraia has played in the past a role of 
paramount importenoe; and F, F, Arbutbnot (A,P.P„ 8) 
wrote in 1887 that owing lo her geographical petition she lay 
open to an historical future, ondi the time might come, sooner 
or later, when a good deal might he beard about her and her 
polities. We are witnessing with our own eyes the aooompliab' 
moot of Arbuthnot's anticipation* Within a period of about a 
decade and a half, under the able control, wise guidance, and 
patriotic influence of His Imperial Majesty Real Shah, who has 
founded a new dynasty giving it the ancient and suggestive 
name of Fahlavj, Persia has made herself a power to be rec¬ 
koned with in world politics, Aa H. H. Zoka-ol-Motk Foroughi 
piously exclaimed on one oocaeion, blissful is the oommunity 
whose past is a source of hopefulness for its future. 

Besides her influence on the Asiatic world, ancient Persia 
for long centuries exercised marked influeuce on Greece and 
Home, and, consequently, on Europe. Alexander the Great, 
King of Mau.^edon, whose unparalleled career Europe in general 
and Greece in particular atlll sing with, pawis of exultation, 
was, if Iranian legends are to be believed, an Iranian, the 
SOD of an Iranian king, DArUb, and brother of another Iranian 
king, Dari, whom he overthrew and sucsceeded as Shah of Iran, 

Several religieus cults, such as the communist system of 
Maniokseism, the worship of AnAitis (the goddess of water), 
and Mitbraisin,* whiob sprang up on Persian soil, flonrishedun 
Europe until finally miporsedad by Christianity j and, indeed, 
there was a period when the prevalence of Zoroaetrianieni in 
Europe seemed imminent, t A.t all events, Uhristianity itself 
owes an irrepayable debt to the Per sian Kings o f Kings, Jtejts 

^ .7*11^ war* both pntitod and mioi^ed bj Ui* ol tha 

MUluaw nJi^PO lo * ' Tfca ChcMh paid Mithiai U»» g»at ooraplUnant ol 

aiwaxUig hUdiloI Idrtiv*! «• DMeiiibor «, Oia birtliilay ol tht ■InvHwibJo Bim.' anil 
tttMiiig it loM th* FWl oltho TiaUrtty of J«ioi Ohrlat Bo w* ow oaf Chtliliaaa, or 
at laart its dale, lo ih* religion of f'eni*-'’ tVary Rav. W, R Ing., U, H. W,. IV, 

I *■ It it bad Bol been for Harntbob. Salatnla and eiatB». the wor-bip of Atim 
K«i^A mig^t ipKAiJ ioio (J- ^ ^ i 
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AUflENr I'EHaiA AKI> TJrIK I'ARSrS 


own HucroE^nct book, tbe Bible, makes mumfeBti, and oh uball 
be more poitionlarly described when the Achaenienian period 
is deaJt with. 

Mr. A. Upliam Po^ie, u recognised authority on Persian 
Art, observes that it is not the purity of any race that has 
given it distinction nod power, but rather tbe number and 
variety of its cultural contacts, and that it is this which expiai ns 
the art and culture of Persia.* It is, however, tbe cose as 
regards tbe Iranians, that in the causes of their distinction 
and power an investigahor can easily trace both purity and 
pride of race as well as the number and variety of their cultural 
contacts, oot to speak of the high ethical tenets of their 
ancient Fuith. 

For thousands of years Persia has been in contact with 
every important culture, Assyrian, Baby Ionian, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Greek and Boman, As M. Henri Berr says, 
she has been a factor of real importance in the history of the 
world, both because she has contnribated towards the fusion of 
(leoples, and because she has added soiuetbing of value to the 
logical deA^elopment of munkind. Her people, because they 
were in relations with so many peoples, and because they 
treated even the conquered well, greatly contributed to the 
syncretio movement which prepared the way for the coming 
of the universal religions.t In a paper submitted to the First 
Universal Races Congress held at the University of Loudon in 
July 1011, Hadji Mir^iia Yahya of Tehran olaimed that the 
Persian race was one which had played a very important part 
in the formation of other races, and If it could not be regarded 
as the mother of them all, it could at least, and with a high 
degree of certainty, be looked upon as their sister. 

Also in arts and architecture Persia's inQuenoe has been 
both great and abiding. We have tbe opinion of hir Arnold 
T. Wilson (W.P., xi) that Iran's contributions to Western art 
and architecture, whether in design or execution, arc both real 
aud profound, and powerfully aSeoted the -tsthetic standard 


* 1*. 11*. A.. 3ia 
1 PofMonl. H, A. 1*. a. xB. xvui. 
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of neigiiboufmg coimttiea ffoEu the earliest time^ of wbleb we 
have any recon3> 

In India the Parsis are in eDornious minority. Among tli^ 
country's population of SdSfOOO^OOO they nuinbor only 1,06,0T3; 
that is, they are ieaii than a three thousandth part of It. Tbe 
majority of them are to be fonnd in the Bombay Presidency, 
where they number 85,661, Out of these, {>7,765, or nearly 
67 p.o., reside in the city of Bombay, consMtiiting in this area 
of their greatest conoentration not more than 5 pso, of tbe 
total population. Nest to the 'Town and Island- of Bombay, 
Parsis are to be found in oonsiderable numbers in the Gujarat 
distriots and in TUana and Poona, Some are residents ef 
Karachi, while a few are aoattered over all the prineipal trade 
centres and cantonments in India, 

Tbe Parsis, “ this mioroscoptc fragment of the mosaic of 
India," “the noble debris of one of the most heroic and 
grandest people of all antiquity," have made themsolves 
markedly prominent, out of all proportion to their number, 
by virtue of their intellectuality, culture, energy, enterprise, 
organizing ability, and wealth, oombined 'With their clean 
living, probity, peaceful disposition, and adaptability (that is, 
the capacity for receiving and assimilating ideas), iu snperaddi- 
tion to that crowning quality of theirs, philauthropy, whioh has 
won for them the aphorism "Farsi, thy second uamo is Charity," 
all which qualities make them a most useful mediatory link 
between the various communities of this country of their 
adoption. 

It is an admitted fact that the presenoe of Parsis in 
Bombay baa done much to add to tbe mernltty, well-beiing, 
and beauty of this oity —Primus in India. Indeed, wo bnd it 
acknowledged that their ideal of himaiat hukhtn, hvarahiat 
Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds, and the manner 
in whioh they realize it, together with their wealth, make thia 
small community, despite their limited number, a power for good 
in the toorld and a lasting ozample of those charaoteristics 
which were inherent in the faith founded by Zoroaster long ages 
ago. (J. Z. S., 186). 


AKtTENT i'KRBlA AND THE I’AHsrS 
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In their original ffttherland of Tran the ZormislrianB 
number no more than eleren thousand, They reside principally 
in the cities and villages of Yezd imd KermAn- It ia believed 
that in addition to these eleven thoneand vrbo live openly, there 
ate some Zoroastiian groups residing in remote and inaccessible 
parts, where they are following their anoient religion in its 
primitive purity, in seclusion away from the rest of the world* 
They ate the deacendantp of those bands who, warned by 
soothsayers of the impending fall of the SAstinian empire and 
the ruin of Zoroastrianism that was to follow, made an exodus, 
some hundred years before the Arab conquest, and otheiH 
about fifty years before that catastrophe, into the inaoceasible 
niountainB near the Chaichasta lake and the secret places of 
Mount Demftveud, as well as into the distant regions of (Iih\n 
and M^zanderAn. The group that still lives in seolusion 
away from oities and villages right in the recesses of Dem&vend 
calls itself by the name of Biheb'Dilin and numbers about 
1-500 sonls. The late BehiAmahAh Saoroji Shroff (born 
3-8-1868, died 16-7-19^7), a Parai tTaveller trom Surat, hsd 
the rare good fottune of being conducted into the secret recesses 
occupied by these Sitheb'Dilans, amongst whom he so}oarued 
for three years and a half, during which period he acquired 
Irom their head, Srosha-VarAK (Worshipful Grand Master) 
MutzbiVo, a wonderful knowledge of Khehnoom or the esotorio 
side of Zoroastrianism, the benefit of which he gave, on his 
return to India, to a number of enthusiastio disciples. Very 
recently three Parai cyclists, who are on a tour of the world, 
have reported (J. J. 28-4-34) that when they were travelling 
in Afghanistan they came to learn that there waa a 
ZoroastriaD band livbg in seclusion in a mountainoiis tract 
some thirty miles to the south of the city of Balkh, which 
did not allow any stranger to enter their territory. 

It must be remembered that besides these Oriental Zoroaa- 
trians of the orthodox faith there are in the cities of Plorope 
and America a not inoonsideiable noniber of people who 
distinguish themselves fay the name of Ma»;da 7 .nana, whose 
spirituul leader bears the name of Bev. Dr. Otoman Zar-Adusht 
Ha’nish, and whose places of worship are called Maida/nan 
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temples. Ooe each tomple (" Enrbour StratighDld ‘^) ie at 1169, 
S. lilortoh Aveaue, Los Angeles, U.S.A, They hare a inagaisme, 
caUed Ma^.daznan, which is issued moathly by the Mazdazuai] 
Press of that oity. 

A still more noteworthy fact is that there is in California, 
U.S.A., an .Ameiioan genilemaa, a civil engineer by prole as ton, 
with whom the religion of Zoroaster has become "Aesh and 
blood during the past 26 years after a long period of study 
and iurestigatioii of all rellgiona. He says that it ta the oaJt 
of Aryan blood in him. A Parai dealer in objects of oriental 
art at the San Diego Exposition in 1910 happy to And some one 
on those Western shores interested and zealous to spread the 
Zatathnshtrian teachings invested this American gentleman, 
who boaTif the name of Sraoaha A. Haul, with the Parai sacred 
garments, Sfldia and EAsti, in token of friendship and 
brotherly love. This American Zoroastrian is ao enthusiaatic 
about bis adopted religion that he is engaged in spreading it in 
America. He has, npto the drst quarter of 1933, succeeded in 
converting about tbirt}' pemone to Zorcastrianism and expects 
to increase the membership to thoneanda in that continent.* 

There are 3700 families of the tribe known as the Yazidis 
who have Lheir home in the mountalnons territory to the north 
of Mosal in Mesopotamia. A Persian globe-trotter, Dr. Aqa 
AbuT Qasim Mohaqqaqi, who has visited these strange people 
in their home, mentions that he was informed by one 
of their chiefs that they are of Persian Zoroastrian 
extraction. They are deeoended from the Zoroastrtans who, 
after the Arab conquest, emigrated, takiug the northern 
route, and settled in the vicinity of what are now the Rmsian 
frontiers. Here they were known as YazdAn-parast, After 
the lapse of some years they made a move towards the interior 
of Iraq. Their present religion has some resembfanoe to the 
Ma/dayaeniAu faith. They observe a number of Zoioastrjau 
customs and possess one book called Zond-Aveata, which they 
do not show to any one.f _ 

* I. L, q., April ie3J, tss, 

I AfU, '■ The of tb» Y«ciei Trib* «ae iboir pjrpnqt hum* Id I. L- q., 

.liUMi IS}:), 
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ANCIKN'T rFxRSIA AND THR FaBSIS 


Ed. Meyer sayn of the anoient Peraians that far removed 
aa they were from disavowing their proud sense of nationality 
(* a PerBian,* * the son of a Persian,' ‘ an Aryan of Aryan stock/ 
says Darina of himself in the inaoription on his tomb)—^yet 
equally vivid was the feeling that they ruled the whole 
oiviIt;!ed world, that their task was to reduce it to unity, and 
that by the Will of Aburfl- MazdA^ they were pledged to govern 
it aright.* 

The gigantic empiret ruled over by the Persian Kings of 
Kings, the firat of its siKO known in history, extended from 
Tibet and the Tudufl in the east to Tripoli in Africa, the ^gean 
Sea and Turkey in the west. It waa at once the adiiiiratioo, 
the marvel, and the terror of the particnlarist Greeke.l 

There is a Parsj thanksgiving prayer in PiVzend, known as 
Nem&si-i'BildAr Hormaxd, in which the Zoroaatrian supplicant 
expresseti, among other grateful thanksgivings to Ahdrtl MazdA, 
his sense of obligation that He created him man by nature, 
and fte6(darfd) and not elave^ and an Aryan and a FsA-din 
a member of the Good Zoroastrian religion). 

Conscious of his Imperial traditions, proud of being the 
inheritor of an ancient and pure religion, which has indaenced 
and shaped other religions, proud of the oiviliiting inilucnca 
which his forbears had exeroiaed over other nations of the 
world during long periods of time, and internally oouvinoed 
~ 3 . SI, VoL MI. MT. 

f whink ii XI ap[i4ndiid io Bdmrd 
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as he is, that when, the human mind will advance to that 
atage which rejects all that ia baaed on aaperstitibn, all that la 
not acceptable by reason, the philosophy of his great Prophet, 
Zoroaster, will take the first placje in human thought/ the 
ParsL baa naturally a dignified bearing. Even the poorest 
parai takes up no degrading work and engages in no mean 
pursuit. l/ook where one may in India, whether in cities or in 
villages, he will never find a Parei barber, cobbler, peon, porter, 
water-carrier, stone-breaker, donkey-driver, or such other worker 
given to low toil. 

Seme years ago, Dr. Fuhror. writing In E. B., ed. IX, gave 
the following description of Farsi men and women:—" The 
men are weli-formed, active, handsome and 'ntelligent. I'hey 
have light olive complexion, a line aqoi o nose, bright 
black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy arched jO-brows, thick 
sensual lips, and usually wear a ourling monstaohe. The 
women are deliaate in frame, with small hands and feet, fair 
oomplexion, beautiful profusion of long block hair, which 
they dress to perfection, and ornament with pearls and gems," 
The curling movietaohe which adorned the lip of the Parai 
male and lent dignity to his face, and the profuse long block hair 
whioh the Parsi belle used to cherish to the augmentation of 
her ohorma, are, alas, faat disappearing. Following the fashion 
of the Europeans, the Parai young man now displays a clean 
shaven face and the Parst belle has her hair bobbed dr shingled. 
The PorsiB, verily, are quick to adopt foreign habits, good or 
bad, as Herodotus said of their anoealors, the ancient Persians. 

The Patsi is tolerant, unaggressive, peace-loving, though 
impulsive. His heart pulsates with catholic love. He will 
rush to help the under-dog and succour whomaoever be sees In 
a pitiable plight, no matter what his oaate, creed or colour.t 

^~Id to Ahirfl wni th* BiBnucliy, ili. 

VatoiitTliii pMji. "‘‘It Pi» MpootMl hwi, *'i'dJ A" hr* ifiUdaixMff.iA Tor^i 

-4, &ilJ >wowl«Js*iif fhacwd MIiIor 

pr<i«a thrtMBU tbt Bevw Rogiow IK At « of ffci M likA 

•uoh ji Ilf iUo*l writf I »* fliBMwl l-iiiS HwkitiS tl» wiplMiOii that tluB liuplo rollsfoo ii 

ono to *hkb by n*m* wo o*U *t, ib« brtt moOtn Uio«Ebi b f.A ofrfirDHhlo;. 

1 tt if onjoinetl io Cif A«rt* (Vbi^rad XV>, Y» ZortMlrlon I 

Hold yoBT b.ndK, fool, ood umlenMnwllng otoodf t Kflbve UioHr wlio liof* Man in 

dbtmM," 
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But owiDg to their natursil dignified bearing, their habit of 
oalling ft Bi>aile ft spade, ftud Iheir undaimted advooaoy of 
whatever and whomsoever'a cause they consider right, the 
Pawis have often been the viatims of renomous oritieiem and 

nnjast wrath, 

-L H. Cnrlo opines, $n his book “ To*dfty and To-morrow— 
The testing period of the White Race,” that the world's future 
rests with the white races, amongst whom he inelndes the 
Paraia, becanae of their efficiency. His delibetnte advice to the 
whit© races ia that it is for them now to set their honsea 
in order BO thftt the iafluenoes which in the faturo ar© likely 
to overthrow their supremacy can now be definitely and finally 
brought under control. This wise ooimsel the Parais must 
hasten to adopt for themselves. Nor should they disregard the 
advice urged by tlu* Itev. Dr. J. II. Moulton (in an address 
delivered in Bombay ia IDIO) upon those who are proud 
of ;ioroftstrianiBni to redouble their eflforts to make religion 
mean more to them selves and to their people. The sage ones 
amongst them should set Ihetnselves promptly and tuiflinohing- 
ly to probe to the source and weed out any and every such de¬ 
basing habit, pernicious praotioe, and demoralizing and debili¬ 
tating intluence as might have crept in, like a wolf in the fold 
at night, to the detriment of the community's well-being.* 

Dr. M. Rostovti'elft says of Oriental culture that it was 
based on a definite view of religion, whioh Bur\'ived alt change 
of (tlrctmiBtauces and saved moo from falling into the inaction 
of despair. This is quite true so far at teaat as the l^rsli 
are concerned, who even in times of the ntmoet distress and 
disaater have never sunk into the siough of de.Hpoudoncy and 

* Thoru ura mimdtnai trun iuadt f^r ralltff df di^tronnl HmniL Aimcwl mU 
of thMit far gtridg rl^ki. Thb [wupirriiffEii. Tfan 

ot tbd Sir H-tiUn TbIa ChArlilva beoti^bl down Air. B. AUrirl^ajn 

froin K.EiAcliMid to E^>fnb43r %hA unlit uiid df thu rddimunitj 

und to tar tbd firap«f nJiulaEitrutl&u oE Puxdi Tnf>l« and CharUiAA, 

In r«|inrt iihUrniflirHl hy liitrt he the rttiUAfk '' HdW mmay juam ci 

phtUntilirop; hiw h tAkon prudire# tbiurk<ai uf prafu^lonA^ 

'inatK* ciMfUibI* purioni who by I Ibi I Huk of itdJTiidUa iir>UK h^ve %o lup tlra 

ttpirkt ot Ed tbu cd-duttirikty nnnti-Dl |u aav mnm of i4i4 fruni u 

likAddfualori/' li^ t^bnti du bit inmimiiwuiJ at iaii«» 

f a B. W-, li, 30 J. 
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despur, bat under the solace and encouragement of their 
optimistic religion have striTen to remain active and hopeful. 
Their creed, which inculcates both aotlvity and optimism, 
teaches the unity of the human race and lays down that the 
soul is immortal and man will be judged by the deeds perfcrmod 
and benevolence practised during his earthly life, bay moulded 
the Farsie into what they are. 

Prof. Louis H. Gray* of Uie Columbia University recognises 
the real reason for the vitality of the Iranian religion upto 
the present day in its precious possession of an intense and 
tremendous conviction that Good is good and Evil is evil, that 
Good must war against Evil till wickedness is vanquished, 
and that each man must battle for God against the devil; and 
ha pronounoes that such a creed bred men of lofty purpose, of 
tdgh morality, of that purity, nobility and resolutiou which 
found so hne an expression in the Iranian triad of 'good 
thought, good word, good deed’, the union of religion with 
morality^ of duty toward the divine world with duty toward 
mankind. As Arthur Upborn Fopet neatly puts it, in the 
original native Persian conception oo'operation with God was 
not a presumption, but a duty. 



f Qciiu) kiug tkii Uosk 


* ** fHrandsIkuu of li» IrAnlAn K, 0. ^ 3, 1- 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ARYAN HOME, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION. 

The anoeators of the Farais and the QiDdus were oue and 
the same. The fraoiaos and the ladiaoa formed a aitiglo 
family and called tbemselvea Aryans (Ay. Atri/a, t.s., of the 
noble race); and Airyana (the land of the Aryans) is the 
original of the name Iran (Perflia), as it is of Ireland, Bev. 
Dr. L. H. Mills (M, Z, G,, 200) urges that we are under an 
obligation to state that the Aryan Indians were themseives 
Aryan Iranians pntte: their blood was near akin to that of 
their old neighbours as was their language, and the very 
metres of the hymns which they onoe sang together help on 
the proof of this, os they are still the same in the now so 
widely eepnmted scenes. Wo have the opinion of the diatin- 
gnished philologist Max Muller that the Aryan languages 
together point to an earlier period of language, when the first 
ancestors of the rndmo!), (he Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Slave, the Celts, aud the Germans were living together 
within the same enolosures, nay, under the same roof.* In bis 
short bnt illnminating artiole on the Origin of the Alphabet tn 
L L. Q., July 1932, Mr. Sohrab J. BuJsara, M.A,, argues that 
the Avestan oivili^atjoa existed in the common home of the 
Iranians and the Hindus before these separated, that it was the 
anoestora of the Hindus who were the sohismats, and that the 
ancestors of most of the Eoropean races were simply the 
repeated bihircations of these schismats. 

The problem ns to where the original home of the Aryans 
was located hns been warmly debated with inleusity and 
learning for many years past without any definite (sonchiflion 
being arrived at. A theory which tatham originated and Penba, 
Taylor, Kendall and Schrader have supported, places the 
•riginal Aryan home in Europe. Lord Uedesdalet says that far 


’ u. A.P., et ir. iM. 
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liWfiy 111 x^aia behind the great fastnesses of India, ia titacs bo 
remote that even tradition and table are sUent about them, 
there dwelt a race of white men, who wore herdsmen, ahep- 
herdS) tillers of the sot], poets and thinkeFs and were called 
Ary ariB-—nobfcmenor houBeboldere, and from them are descended 
the dominant caste of India, the Persians, and the great nations 
of Europe.* Max Miiller poinN to Central Asia somewhere near 
the Pamirs as the cradle, a view which Dr. Nilkanta Chattopa* 
da>'a, Ph.D., seems to favour. The theory of M. de Saporta Is 
that the entire human race originated on the shores of the Polar 
Sea at a time when the nortbern hemiaphoto was too hot to be 
inhabited by man. In his work Arctic Home iu the Vedas,” 
the emioent scholar Mr. BM Oang^bar Tibk deduces on the 
basis of several passages in the Avestaicand Vedio soriptores, that 
the Aryan home lay in the far north, in regions round about the 
North Pole, before the last glacial epoch, ahich region they 
were compelled to rjoit owing to the devastation caused by the 
ice and snow of the glacial period. He calcnlates the commence* 
ment of the posbglacial era and the compulsory migration of 
the Aryan races from the Arctic home at a period not much 
older than B.C, 8000, The theory of Mr. B. K. Hodlyala, 
a student of both Avestaic and Sanskrit jiteralures, is that the 
primitive home of the Aryan people was Central Asia, whence 
some of Ihem migrated to the North Polar regions, and that 
these emigrants had to leave those regions owing to the deluge 
and to return to their mother cauntry.t Mr. M- B. Pithawalia, 
F.G.B., M.B.A.S-, points out that the discovery of foeetls and 
human skulls in the Gobi region reveals this region as the oentxa 
of distribution from which a eeries of expeditions were sent out 
by the Aryan race to the various parts of the then known 
world.J Likewise, a writer in the Ttmes of India of 9th March 
1938 mentions that experts are now hintingthat, if money were 
available for excavation in Afghanistan and BatuchiKtan, we 
should hnd the prehistoric Jine of cominunioation across faitheat 
Aaia. All the researches of the veteran explorer Dr, Sven EJodio, 

■ lotrodn., (J. F, N. VoL I, *1L 

t Q. Z. 0, El, 41. 

I Aft. ReJvrwM Ln Orimtl SoniptufUi,*’ I- S. O.. l.tN«i i>< 
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who has worked for over half a century in tlie Gobi region, poiat 

to this line being the one whEoh holds the secret of humanity’fl 
GZBdle. ^ 

The Celtic. Teutonic, ItaJio, Hellenic, and Slavonic or 
Windio people are the five great hranches sent oot by the 
Aryan family into Europe, Modern scholars have invented 
the names Indo-European or Indo-Germau for the Aryan 
family. These names are very olumsy, and prof. Giles has 
chosen a better aoiindiog name. He calls them the Wires, 
because wiro or something like it, seems to have been the word 
for man ” in their language (Lat. p*r).* The Hindu and Iranian 
branches, together with the five branches just named, constitute 
the seven principal branches of the great Aryan family. It 
does not surprise ua to be told by the author of *' Ancient 
History" (Cbarabera's Educl. Course) that the Oermaus 
especially eshibit in their features, habits and language strong 
reaemhiances to the ancient Persians, and may almost with 
certainty be regarded aa a geniuue nation of Irani! transplanted 
at some remote^epoch to the part of Central Europe whioh they 
now oeoupy. The same writer montions that the likeness 
between the Parsi (Persian) and German languages is so groat 
that it is said Germans have been able to understand Persian 
verses when read to them. To the distinguished scholar Johann 
Christoph Adelung, who, in his work “Mithridates or the General 
Soienee of Langnage." calls Central .Asia*' that great and ancient 
nursery of the human race for Asia, Europe and Amerioa”, 
it strikes as very surprising that the Teutonic elements in 
Persian look not like strangers, bat as though they were closely 
interwoven with the original strncture of the langnage and 
its forms (see B. P, A, A., 4). 

The Iranian languages form a separate family of the great 
Aryan stock of languagea which comprises, besides the Iranian 
Idioms, Sanskrit (with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Tentenic 
(with English), Slavonian, Ijetto-Lithuaniau, Celtic, and all 
allied dialects. Dr. Martin Hang, from whose valuable " Essays 
o^ttie sacred language, writings and religion of the Farsis" 

* SM3.w.G,&^a ---- 
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Bevera] of the partioulara here gi^eo have been taken, elaaeifies 
the Iruuiaa idioms cmder two heads.—(1) Iranian langnagea 
properly so called, aod (2) AfTiliated languages. 

The first diviaion comprised the ancietit, media vaJ and 
modern languages of Iran, whiob region ineEades Persia, Media, 
and Bactrift,—the countries styled in the Zend-Avesta atVydo 
dattlulvo Aryan countries ’*), These Haog olaasifies as 
(n) the Eastern or Eactrian branch, and (6) the West Iranian 
languages, or those of Media and Persia. 

The East Iranian is extant only in the two dialects in 
which the scanty fragments of the Pars! scriptures are writteiii 
namely, the G)lth& dialeot, whioh is the more ancient of them 
and in which the tiilthia are written, and the Aaoient Bactrian 
or the olassicai Aveata language, which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of Bautiia. 

The West Iranian languages are known to ua during the 
three periods of anticjuity, middle ages, and modern timee, hot 
only in the one dialect which has, at every period, served as 
the written langaage throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. 

To the second chief division of the Iranian tongues belong 
those languages which share in the chief peculiarities of this 
family, but differ from it in many essential particulars. To 
this divisioD Haug refers the Ossetic, spoken by some smuJt 
tribes in the CaucasuB, bnt differing ohiedy from the other 
Cnucaaian lauguages, the Armenian and the Afghjinio (Poahtff), 

The original laoguage of the Farsi scriptures is known os 
Avesta. “ Zend-Avesta'* is used as a general term for these 
scriptures. Whenever the word ** Zend” Is used alone, it is 
applied to the Pah lav) tianslation, commentary or gloss. 
The term P^teud " denotes a further explanation of the 
ZgikL The word " Zend *' is derived Iroiu Av. to know, 
and aigaides ’ explanation”; and the word *' Pazend ” ta derived 
from Av. with the meaning ” re-explanation ", 

Uaug derives the word " Avesta" from vld, to know, 
with the prefix d ; “ A-vista ” would thus mean *' what is 
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knowD or prooliiiRie^ to be the lav'’. The ooojeoture of Prof, 
Andreas, vhteh Karl F, Geldner is disposed to concur in, is 
that" Avist^k:” or Avaatak ” ia to be traced back to the old form 
ufioxtd and thus signifies “fonadattou"or "feundahiou-text"■ 

Dasturji Babeb Sardar Kaikobad Adarbad Noaheiwan, the 
late Head Priest of the Deccan and Malwa, traces the word from 
Aiw^dsta^ abiti + asta, whicb be takes as meaning ‘’learned" or 
“ well-versed and he explains that Airvy&$ia is a past principle 
and like its Sanskrit equivalent a5/ji^osfa may be used both in 
the active and in tbe passive sense and that it would thus mean 
either “ studied’' or *' what is studied or repeated ”, and would 
soon come to mean what is constantly and daily repeated, 
natuuly, the scriptnrea. Sir J. J. Modif suggests that, in the 
consideration of the etymology of the word ‘ Avesta’, the word 
'h^vista'("disciple”) also requires to be considered. The two 
words seem to him to have a good deal in common. 

West explains, in bis Introduction to Vol V, S. B. E., 
that the term FahlavJ. in its widest extent, is applied to al) 
the varied forms of the mediceval Persian language, from the 
time when the grammatical infiexions of anoient Persian were 
dropped till the period when tbe modern alphabet was invented 
and the language became corrupted into modern Persian by the 
adoption of nameroua Arabic words and phrases. Strictly 
speaking, the mediseval Persian language is only called 
Pahlavi when it is written in one of the charaotere used 
before the adoption of the modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigiiiatfeal mode adopted in Bahlavl writings. 
Whenever it is transcribed, either in Avesta charaoters or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, and freed from this 
peonliarity, it ia called Pitr^end. In Basiltnjan times the Avestan 
alphabet was known by the name of Din Dabireh, 

The Avesta speech is closer to the Vedic than some of the 
varions dialects of Greece are to each other. Tbe languages of 
tbe sacred hymns of the Brahmans and those of tbe Parsis are 
only the two dlaleota of two separate tribes of one and tbe 

•A F. S.,*. 
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same nation. By applying phonetic principles^ Are^tan words 
may be changed into Vedio and Sanskrit and viaa VfrsQ, 

The first Fargard or chapter of the A rest a to scripture 
Vendidfid eoumeratcs sixteen lands of AhArfi MazdA's ereation, 
which one after another were made on in habitable by the 
visitation of di^erent evils and plagues, allegorically attributed 
to the agency of Angra^Mainyi'is (the Evil Principle), These 
sixteen regions are shown in the subjoined list:— 

1, Airyana'VaeJa, 

% Bnghdba (Sogbdianai modern Samarcand), 

3. Monrn (Margiana, modern Merv), 

4. Bfikhdbi (Bactria, modern Balkh)^ 

5. NisAya (some place in the Murghfib valley, according 

to Jnati and HarlcKj the district of Nasa or Nma, now 
known as Darragha/:, a little to tbc west of Merv^ 
according to Sykes; NishApAr, according to 
Sir J. Modi), 

D, Harayi'i (HerAt, or the conntiy of the Heihrud river)} 

7, Voekeretiv (CabiU, according to Spiegel and Sykes ; 
SegestAn or BistAn, according to Hang and Modi), 

S. TJrva (Cibiil, according to Hang and Modi; laud 
around IspbAhAn, according to Darmeateter; Tfia, 
according to Sykes), 

9. Rhiienta (KandAhAr, according to Hang; MAzanderAn 
according to Harlez; Gurjan or Gourgan, according 
to Spiegel, Bykes and Modi), 

10. Harakhaiti (Ara.ehoBia; Sarasvati, according to Modi), 

11. ^Atnmant (Etymander, the Helmand), 

12. tiagba (Bae)} 

13. Chakhra (south of NisAya), 

14. Varena (Gilftn), 

16. Hapta-Hindh* (the Sapta-SindhA of the Hindus; India), 

« Tbe iliAl iadiA mtA Mdowd to tbs PeiBbtoi fima dU tJjiH ^fien 

tho ludin kiucl iivbii hnoobv uid aaL whloli hftvo K^wii eoaniijr tbrwigli 

^hioh II i1ow4 IkM I*l0r F^rfllitn huda d run jftb. ,, , LntiHTlsr tint Htzkdu Or Indl* 

wmi not c fmflt MMi to fcbo odudIstp wjttorcil by Ilio raduH} btil wu H3Lt^Dcla:| to 
oth«r ihAo tbiL" |M. Ai. Pi. n. pp. £01 

i 
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IG. The country near Bangha (Sanek. Basil; Caspian Scat 
acconlin" to Haug; Oxna, according to BarW.; 
Arvastiln-i'RGm, or Mesopotauiia, according to 
Darmcateter; Jasartea, according to Spiegel). 

Bhodcr Lassen, Hang, Bcnaen and some other sobolara 
take these ststeen places as those to which, one after another, 
membora or sections of the ancient Aryan race migrated* 
Heeren's theory b that these places represent a sucoeasive 
chain of abodes following the great highway of nations, ns it 
was afterwards that of oommerce, and extending from SogJh* 
diilnil and Balkh, across the Oxna to the ’west, into FAta 
and Persia-Proper, and to the boandaries of Media and India. 
Ha rle it'a theory is that the writer of the Fargard in qaestion had 
the object in view of giving the list of the oonntriea in which 
ZoroaBtrianistn had spread at this time. In the judgment of 
Sir J. J. Modi/ the places enumerated ore those which were 
occupied, one after another, by the ancient Iranians, and in 
which the ancient Ma^idayasnAn religion prevailed to a more or 
less extent. In support of his view he oites the commencement 
of the chapter, in which Ahi^r^ MasdA is represented as 
saying to Zaraihiishtra, *' 0 Spifama Zarathnshtraf I have 
oreatod (all) countries as picaanto-giving countries and not as 
pleasure-deatroyrng. 0 Spitama Zaratbfishtra 1 Had I not 
created countries which gave pleasure and which did not destroy 
pleasure, then the whole of the living world would have crowded 
io the country of Airyana Vaeja." 

While Heeront considers the traditions preserved in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidtld to be so evidently Mstoricat 
as to require nothing* but sufficient geographical knowledge 
for the identification of the places therein mentioned, 
SohraderJ upholds the view of H. Kiepert that however ImpoF' 
tant for history and geography the enumeration of ihe sixteen 
districts may he otherwise, il only represents the extent of 
the geographioal knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesta 
and has absolutely no preteoeions to b© an accoimt of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians or of tho 
Hiodu*Peratttus or of the Indo-Europeans. 

* M, A*, r., I'L ti. m s«. > a«a V. p. A., s. H. ZX, teT 
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For our owa part wo ora diuposod to acciipt tho judgment 
of tbo great Parsi soholar l>r Sir J. J. Modi, wbicli sivbataiiti- 
ally agrees with the view of libode andsoveial other European 
echo) era. 

Tbfl Qome of the flrab (/iootrim) happy land, Airyana^vBeja, 
signifies that it was the seed {vaija, Qanak, bija) or primary 
seat of the Aryans. The Zoroiistrien Aryans still reoali their 
anoient blrth'laad and oiler hoiuage to it when saying their 
prayers.* It woa a delightful land with ten months of winter 
and two of summer. Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, who undertook 
a journey around Dike Orftmioh from Tabri!!i to the city of 
Ufumiah by wagon, remarks that a gloss changea the Vendtdiid 
text to ‘ live months of wi nier and ftvin monlhs of fummer 
but judging from his own diECoinfort (for March ECEDctd in Ihe 
Avestan words to be tho Yery * heart of winter timnhe ^are- 
dJiitim) he felt inclined to agree with the original reading.t 
W. S. W. Vanx also moutiona that according to the first two 
chapters of tho Vendid&d Airyana vaeja had a climate of fire 
months of winter and seven of summer. What tho YendidM 
really says is that this land had a climate of ten months ol 
cold and 1 wo of hot weather, but tho region where tho book or 
the gloGS was composed had a climate of sovou montha of 
summer and five of winter. 

When the said delightful land was rendered uninhabitable 
by tho end of the Glacial opooh, the Indo-lranians migrated 
southwards, and penetrated into Eastern Iran. The forefathers 
Of tho future Hindus and tho futiiro Parsla then followed the 
same religion and spoke the same language. At tho Iwbtom of 
that religicm, says Darmeebeter (S. B. B., vul. IV, p. LVII), 
there were two general ideas, firstly, that there is lawinnature, 
and, sfioondly, that there is a war in nature, There were, there¬ 
fore, in the fndo-Iranian religion a latent monotbolsin and an 
itnoonscioua dualiain. Prom Eastern Irani one part spread 

• ^ ^ (Wo doj io (Ifubt I* JlJu 

1J. 

( 5«vwoJ fMBfll diaflixvflrttfi maiiflrfct Irt to ihow llmfc tl’* 

loilqi ViJky |i«ti4p«nt*cwl tmii* frflm oQaimlioro iQ WEilom Arii. fi; J. H, Mwlioy 
In lili Sir O- BJifdwwd Moml. iKMiro in tb* ImlLmi Stotion oi ttaq Bocisty Airt*i 
LnadfHi, m* T, I-, S 9 -lt- 
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over the disferiot of the Indus, then on again to the Ganges, In 
the lands where the Aryans migrated they soon beoame sup¬ 
reme by virtue of their great mteljectualgifts and solf-asserfcing 
obaraoter. The aboriginee of India, who were subdued by these 
Aryan invaders more than three thousand years ago, wore, 
according to Sayad Mubamtnad Latif, author of the '‘History 
of the Punjab", whose view is endorsed by Prof, Francis Zajfci,* 
of one common stock of Soythian origin. 

From Eastern Iran another part moved westward to 
Zagros and the borders of the Semitio world. 

Prof. Ernest P, Horrwitz tells ns that far back in the Age of 
Stone the forefathers of the Parsis and Hindus lived in IBalkh 
and Babel, In the Oxue Valley they called themselves Aryans; 
in the Euphrates plain they were known as Kaasites and 
Mitanni. The Kassites ruled in Mesopotamia about 1700-1 lOO, 
0,C. Band after band crossed the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea. The Kassite voyagers, traders as well as soldiers, sailed 
up the Indus and entered the Puniab, Dushratta, a Mitanni 
king, defeated the Assyriaufl (Asurae), But after bis death 
anarchy broke out among the Mitanni, and they, in their 
turn, were vanqubibed by the Assyrians, Many escaped in 
boats and followed the trail of their .Aryan sires to the Punjab, 
(Bee Hortwity/s article on Aryan Origins, M. M. V.. Hi), 

In the ruins of the ancient Egyptian Foreign Office 
at Telel-Amarna a number of letters were found preserved, 
one of which is a long letter written in the Mitatmi language 
by King Dushratta to thu Pharaoh of Egypt, the ijuportunce 
of which is that we learn from it that along with the chief 
native and Babylonian divinities, three other divinities wore 
worshipped in Mitanni (Northern Mesopotamia) who Ijore the 
distinctly Sansbritio names of Varftna, Indra and Nisatya (or 
Asvin). From this Dr. A. H. Sayce (art. '* The liirly Home 
^f Sanskrit, M.M.V,, 69) draws the one conclusion that there 

Thfl Inda-Atyani ciaina frftin B«(itriA, (jrv*r Uia paiH* el Uie Kindg Kuib iotp 
South Afahauiiion ud by ifa« vdbyi of the K.bul tint, tbo kui ntto iwd tl» 

Ouca*<....intD tho K«t1i.We.t irooUcr noJ th* runjob^ (Prof. H*pioti, UinbridKO Hi*, 
taiy of lodio. VoL J, p. df(). 

■ S» Zt^tr* idODagruph Blhoolojfiut eiublanw of tho Ltlitgry «| liidi*'* H U 
V.,515. ' ■ ■ 
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tiimt b»Ye beeo an elemtitili id the popnlatiou of Mttottni which 
spoke Vedio SaDekril:. Id the cod r so of the excavatioDS 
carried out in Abiel Minor during the suinruer of 1907 there 
have been diBOovered cuneiform tablets at Uughazkiu* (the 
ancient Pterla), tl^e northetn Hittite capital, Bome SO miles 
east of Angorai which contain the terms of treaties in the 
Hitanni language between the kings of the Hittites and the 
Mitanni, of the time of G-irca 1400 B.G. In these treaties the 
deities of both these nations are inToked. Among the 
Mitanni deities Hugo Winokloi bas found the names of Mitia, 
Vartina, Indra, and the Nasatyas, one and all of which are 
Vedic gods. From this Bal (laugfidhar Tilakt draws the 
inevitable conclusion that in the fourteenth century B.C. and 
earlier the rulers of Aiesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. 
The names of these rulers (Artatama, Tuahrattu, Mittivasa) 
appear to be Iranian and not Vedic. But Tilak does not 
ccusider this as afiecting the couclusiou which he has drawn. 
Dr. Edward Joseph Tbomasl, whilst he admits that we do not 
yet know whether the Iranian features in Mitanni are Iranian 
proper or whether they belong to the period before the 
separation of the Iranian biancht thinks that this brunch may 
have been separated long before the peculiar features that 
distinguish the language from Sanskrit developed. The 
view which Dr. Walter Porzig^ puts forth is that in the region 
of the kingdom of Mitanni, about 1400 B.G., the Aryans not 
yet separated into Iranians and Indiana were living in close 
contiguity, and that during this period, prior to thuir exoluaion 
fruiu the western Asiatic oulture by the oataatropbe of 
Mitanni, about 1350 B.C., they were subjected to the influence 
of that culture. His tbesia ineists on the fact that the Aryans in 
Mitanni are not to be regarded as an outlying colony, far distant 
from the great body of Aryans. Dr. A. Berriedale Keith,^ 

* Thil ii n intflreytiei^ ihlidd- both la lha and tbft 

HiiaguiAn. » nod, & of toniotbing. Ifai in both, a houio. ATtfuJ in 

Btony. Boghu KovJ k ihcrolorai Floaty of boiiio« lin r) iLony rtgiun"* M. V,| 

1 Art- Ohul-ij^An mud lodJin B. C- 31-t. 

] Art. Tlio iDdO'IrBinLoiifl Aod TliV’if Nej^hhoiii^,^^ L 1« 

^ ^ A, UorTMilolo Kniih'i irL "llitfttini. lyMtp and ImiLis'" IL M. Bl, 

\ Ib, » 3 . 
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hoirevor, asserU, with ooDTmclag reasioaiag, that; Por^sig^s 
tha3ry can hatdly be accepted and we mnat rather admit 
that, while the Aryans were not yet aharply severed into 
Indian and Iranian, processes ol differentiation were at work, 
and there is no proof of cloje proximity* Henri Berr* quotes, 
with evident approval, the view of J. de Morgan (Les 
Premieres CivHteatioiis, p. 13i) that to the movements which 
took the Aryans on to the Iranian plateau and into the great 
Hindn peninsnla it is impossible to give a date and we can 
barely follow their oonrse; but they probably came to an end 
between tho XVth and Xllth contariea before the Christian 
era, while their origin is lost in the night of time. Acoording 
bo Tilak^s calculations, the Parsis must have separated from 
the Indian Aryans in tho latter part of the Orion period, that 
is to eay, between 3002 to 2500 B.C.t 

While the Iranians developed and carried to the extreme 
the two prinoipal notions of the Indo-Iranian religion, namely, 
(L) the latent monotheism and (2) the uaooascious dnalisiDi 
the other branch lost sight of them or at least obscured them. 
This was the origin of the schism and eventna] separation 
between the two sections of tho Indo-Iran fans, the one known as 
the Indian branch because it migrated later on to India, and 
the other known as the Iranian branch because it migrated to 
Iran4 

As the breach between the Iranians and other Aryan and 
non-Aryan nations widened, the gods of tho non-Iranic 
countries came to be regarded as presiding over the diSerent 
species of physical and moral evil and wore objects of hatred 
to the Iranians as the emissartes of hel].§ The Vedio gods 
Indra, Sarva, NAsatya, and others were openly dsDOunced in 
the Avesta. Dsva, the name given in the Vedas to the divine 
beings, the objects of worship on the part of the Hindus, came 
in the Iranian literature to mean an evil spirit, a head, demon, 

• PWiiirard, H. A. P. C., f T. 0,, SIX t M. 0. V,. M ff, 

\ A ZorMitrinii in Itii of Faith inakH tb« atiphati^ avowal that 

hi k adsvolMi of Hakdi md abjam Um iliaiaa, tbs iriahaJ, baJ, Wf(>a|ful ntj. 
imium Of iniiehiif. iha bmitnL dwtriHHw* aai baiMt of bilD^ 
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or devU, wbo m inimioR] |o oJl thii-i oomeB from God and h 
good. Among the tndianSi Asura (a iorm of Ahura.) aaatuned 
a bad meaniDg and came to be applied to the bittereet enemies 
of their Devas (gods), atthougb in the older parts of the Bigveda 
Sanhit^ the word Asura U need in as good and elevated a 
sense as in the Zend-Avesta.* To Dr. Iraeh J. B. Tara- 
porevalat the credit is due of pointing out that the Avesta 
word Ahnra itself has been used in Vedic literature. Ft is a 
unique occurrence in the Mauttn BnUiamaiia of the Sima Veda, 
1.6.21. The passage is: — 

<1 (**0 Ahnra 1 here to Thee I deliver so 

and ao,”) 

The Iranian Aryans were divided into many tribes and 
clans, the principal of whom^ according to Herodotus, were 
the following twelve: — 

1. The Medes (O.P. Midi). 

2. The Persians {O.P. Potsu,), 

3. The Hyreanians (O.P. Verkina), 

4. The Parfchians (O-P. Pltthavo), 

5. The Arians (O.P. Haraiva}, 

6. The Drangians (O.P. Zaranka), 

7. The Arochotians (O.P. Harauvati), 

Q. The Bactrians (O.P. Bikhtri), 

fi. The Soghdians (O.P. Sugudu), 

10. The Chorasmians (O.P. Uvaraiuntya), 

11. The Margians (O.P. Mergu), 

12. The Bagartiana (O.P. Asogarta), 

Sir Denison Boss (“ The Persians'*, pp. 32-33) puts the 
beginning of the seventh century B.C. as the time when a 
group of Iranians, coming from the region of Turkestan, bad 
settled in the country south of Media which was known as 
Parana, from whiob place-name they derived the ethnic name 


* H. B-i W9- 

t Munoirmpfa '* fhe wot^ (uliiiT*) iii S*ii»ikrit mud Qobliiiliti/’ I, I, Ah 
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Pilrstl, and in turn gfive this name to the provino© now known 
as Firs • which, according to him, was formerly called Anshan. 
Ed. Meyert considers the attempt to identify the Persia□ a or 
the Fnrthians with the Parsua so promicent in tho Assyrian 
annals 09 untenable, and suggests tho^t the Parsua are perhaps 
the non-Aryan tribe ^toooioi in Northern Media. 

The anoient Oreeka spoke Of the ancient country of the 
Parais as Persia and of the people as Persoi, This country 
■was bounded on tho north by Media, on tho sooth by tho 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, on the east by Carmaoia 
(Kertnkn), and on the north-east by Susiilna (Khajistan). In 
length it wag 450 miloa and in breadth 350,—about equal ia 
area to Italy and about 10,000 sq. m, larger than Great 
Britain. It is this country which produced sueh eminent 
Persian rulers as Cyras and Darius the Great of undying fame, 
and which the latter, with justitiable patriotic pride, describes, 
in an insoription at Persopolis, as the land Perais, which 
Ahfirfl. Mazdi\ has given to me, which is beautiful, which 
posseBsea good horses, and poBsesses good men, and which 
according to the will of Ahfiftl Mai'.flft and myself trembles 
before no enemy.”! 

''When all deductions ere made." says Prof. Robert Willi¬ 
ams Bogerg in his History of Ancient Persia (pp. 6, 7), “Persia 
must atill be allowed to possess a healthful and invigorating 
climate, in which was bred and reared a race of might, of 
brawn, and vigorous also m mind- Herein lies fh© eJemontal 


■ •• Vo of I’tn, ' h aoi» by Euroyt^B 

wrilDM, b qotto thwrrvot. lor tbs tomiifiattoa < Utln ■ (p|„» of, l«,d of) i* iiddDd to 
ib» nomo ol « peoplo M ilftnoLo ih* Mwil,y whioh it..^ .ntuibtt Hff. Atohinl.. 
ton, ItalusluBtilni. but not to tbo of • nouatfy of praTtnCO," f l‘r0t E« U. UrowM) 
t £. B.. ed, Xt, Vol. t1, p, 1«3. 


J tJr, J, Qpport fU. P„ Vol. IX, n-7*) tromUteu ihb fMUMso Of tho inoorlptim 
« follow. :^* D«iDO lb- King loy.: thi- Pten.|« „blBl. OrjHiid to 

mo b ooblo, ridh fn bortotoml By ihs of on.] of i». fihis li-rint 

Ud— notfao* from thoOibor (Abrlmo-K- wpl.lo, that of tb# to»t 

oOTor m«.no “onomy*' but oioone «ih, oth*r,» b. to my. AbrijMoonfTU. 

(A-Shro morniyiij. tho EvU Ptinolpjo. Thb i-icrlptbi- Opport -o-fSot. « of 'tho 
UelH^tinipan-oto (oi- Oio Juitory ol ib. «i|ffi«n « a B U.- only or* wh«ro 

AbrimM. tho JIoU Spirit, i* -lludtd to. 
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gQGiet of the vit&iity and initiative which they diaplayed when 
the Western world first oaiue to know thenu*' 

Of all the people of modern Persia, the inhabitants of Filra 
have kept themaeivcs freest from foreign elements and preserv¬ 
ed more nearly the type of the Persian of Darius's time; and 
of these the purest and the bandeomest are the ZoroaBtrians 
who have mamtained through all the tong ages, in spite of the 
bitterest perseoutions, the ancient religion of Zoroaster and 
have not intar/narried with alien races. (J, P. P,» 26, S22). 
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CHAPTER [I 


THE LEGENDS AND CHRONICLES OP IRAN, 
AND THE SHAH-NAMEH OP FIRDAUSL 

No writot oi histuiy can. disc&td tbe myths and legendEi 
of a nation ot tioat theta with indiSeionce, foT they have 
generally a foandation i>f historical truth under them, Myths, 
says a vritei in the Times of Indin of 1st November 1932, are 
sometimes thickly enomsted with fact, and that faot may have 
been handed down equally without scathe from goneration to 
generation. 

The legends, traditions and history of the Par sis present 
a marvellous vista, starting as they do from the obscure and 
misty pest. S. G. W. Benjamin, author of *'Porsia^*, states 
hnt the fact when he says that no country has more attraotive 
legends than Persia, and no nation now exiatmg has such 
continuous vitality as the old land of Cyras and Darius. 

Xenophon mentions that the history ef each day used to be 
recorded in the Chronicles (styled by CfcaaiaH Aii|io«c'q£ paciiAixcii) 
of the Persian Courtj and reference is more than once made in the 
Book of Esther to the books of the chronicles of the kinga oi 
Media and Persia. Ctesias, the Greek physician of Artaxers^es 
Mnemon, also makes mention of the parohment archives of the 
Ferisisn kingdom which he Imd seen and from which be 
profeRsed to derive bis information. 

During the regime of the SilsAnides a Parsi biatorioal 
work, called SibisiriliD, was very popular. It contained a 
narration of the wars between King 7A and the Turanian 
AfrilsyAb, and accounts of prince ShiAvnah, tbe paladin 
Bhstam and prince Asfendiyi’i.r, and of the wars of KingBabman 
with RAstam, The Parsis of the Sitsinian period possessed 
also a book, called Leharfiep'DAmeh, which related how ArjAsp^ 
the king of Tnran, laid siege to the capital city of Balkh, how 
Lohariisp defended it, how the latter was kilted, and how his 
death was avenged. Masoiidi speaks of a book of his own, 
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Q'T 

utimed AkbA>iaxzivin^ wa al vnaan, wherem he had grven 
grapbio accoontB of the pomp and state with which the im posing 
ceremonieu of the ooronatioa of the Imnian kings were 
performed and of the works of arohiteoture carried out by each 
king. 

The Iianiac sovereignB, eBpecially the Sits&nidefit took 
pains to make collectiona of historical records. Kh^sran I 
(NauiihiTTftn the Jnat) and Khtonin II (Ehnsrau Parviz) 
eapeoially dlstingniBbed themselTcs in this direction. Yesdegard 
Shebriyar entrusted the work of ayatamatically arranging 
these collectionB and adding to them to Daneshwar, a learned 
dehkfln {aqnirc) of Madityan, who, with the help of certain 
moLeds (priests), composed the Pahla^i work known as BAstiln- 
nimeh C History of the Past”) or Khodai-nameh (” History of 
the Kings”). It oommenoed with the time of the first 
Peshdikdian King Kaiomars and ended with the reign of the 
Siiaittiid© KhfiBran Parviii). An Arabic tranalation of it, known 
as Sair^ul-Mfil&i, was prepared, in the middle of the eighth 
oentury, A.D., by AbdaPab Ebn AI Kokafia, a Persian who 
had embrooed Islam lata in life. 

After the Arab conquest Dilneshwar’s BAst^n nAmeh fell 
into the hands of a common soldier, who took it to Abyssinia, 
from whenoe it went over to India. There it came into the 
possession of YAkifb bin Leith, who took it back to Persia, 
where he founded the Saff&rid dynasty. This prince, who had 
the royal SAsitaion blood in his veins, evinced considerable 
interest in preserving the records of the past. He got 
DAneshwar's book translated into Persian, through the Arabic 
Tewlon, and brought down to the time of Yeadegard Shehriy&r, 
by Bitfid Lbn Munsdr ai Ma'mari, with the help of four others, 
TAj bin lihorAsstni, YandAndod bin ShAhpdr, MiVhui bin 
Khdrahid, and bhftditn bin UarKin, who were descendants of the 
old Persian families and moat probably Zoroastrians. 

The Safiirida were aucoeeded by the SamAnida, the princes 
of which line traced their origin to BehrAm Chobin, who 
belonged to the great house of klihrAn and was the General of 
the BAsAnian king Horma^d IV. Is 365 A JL, Bhah Kiih II of 
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bhiB tioe engaged htBCoart poet Dakiki to nompOBe a SHb-nAmeh 
in ver^e based oo the BtistiiD-DAmeh. Aft^er this poet had 
written about a thonsaDd couplets, dealing with the reign 
of Giifihtiiap and the adTent of the prophet Znroaatert he fell 
a prey to a slave’s dagger* The following eoupleta of his show 
him to be of the faith of Zoroaster:— 

c^ji 

jl 

4.^1^ dL j i—Ojil* 

(‘* Of alt the good and ill of the world Bakiki has chosen 
foar things to hiinKjlf: ruby lips, the Ij-'re’a sound, 
red wine, and the religion of Zoroaster-") 

Tbo Gha^navide conquered the SAmA-nida, and the 
B^tiU3'n4meh fell into the bands of the famous Sultan 
Mahmhd of Ghazni, who was a great- patron of Persian litera¬ 
ture and learning and bad become, in Warner's words, more 
Persian than the Persians. He was fired with the ambition 
of continuing and completing the collection of the historical 
traditions of Iran, With th© aid of the neighbanring princes 
and the dehkAna he Heonred a vast amount of materials, and 
entrusted various episodes for versification to the poets .Ansari, 
Parrokhi, Zini, Asjadi, Manjanak, Changzan, Khflrrami, and 
Tnrmadi. Eventually he definitely entrusted the entire 
revision and versifioation of the materiais collected to Abi'J- 
Cftsim, well-known by his nom-de-plume of Firdausi, who 
had given proof as much of hif> closo acquuintanoe with the 
ancient biatorj' and traditions of Iran as of hia great poetical 
talents and mastery of elegant diotion. This poet, according 
to Nidhrimt-h'Arfidin-iSamarcandi, the author of the Chah^ 
Mmjaia (“Four DiBCourses “), was a dthkhn (squire) of Bftz 
in the district of Ths. Mirkhond, in the preface to his 
“RaUKatuBfiafi," gives his name as Abhl-Cffaim llosan 
bin M&hetomad bin Ali Al-Firdausi AtrTilBi, and calls bim the 
king of clwjaeuco. According to JDaulatshuh Bamarcaudi, 
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autbot of Tazflkarat-ttEb'SboVra (*‘Lives of tihe Poets”), the 
atirnaniR Firdaasi is derived from Firdila (Fdradisa), the nume 
of a ^rden wbioh was in the ohargo of his father. Another 
eip I an action is that (iultan Mahmhd, on hearing some estetn- 
porieed verses which the poet recited in praise of bis favoorite 
slave Ayk'£, raptorousi^ eao(aimed ** Thou hast to-daj 
tcansforined my court into a Fiidds (Faraiiiise),’' and so the 
rising poet came to ao<]nire the sobrit^net of FirdansL 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of T. Noeldeke and some 
other writers, there are enough gronnds to hold with James 
Darmesteter and B. H, Palmer that Firdausi was well versed in 
Pahlavi and Arabic. En his Epitome of the Anojent History 
of Persia”, published in 1799, the eminent Persian soholar 
and traveller Sir Will tarn Ouseley mentions that Firdausi 
composed his epic from some original annals in the Pahlavi 
language which escaped the general destruction of Persian 
boohs at the hands ol the MhaulmitnB, and his opinion is borne 
out by the scholarly Daaturs Urs. P. B. Sanjaua and D. P. 
Sanjana. 

Among the sources used by Firdausi for his epic are the 
pahlavi memoirs Aiy&dgitcd-^ariritn, K4rn(!imak'i*ArtakhBhir>i- 
FApakdinj and AlyjkdgItr-i’Yayjorg-Mitr, which are still extant. 
Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, in his translation of the lirst*named memoir, 
points out that Firdausi has not only borrowed materials and 
thoughts but oven words from that book. Another Parsi 
sohoLar, Mr. Behramgor T. Anklesaria (L L. Q., April 1931, 
p. 36U) mentions it as curious that the above and othor teits 
are found in manuscripts prepared by Din-pan Ah, KAstani Mitr- 
Awtkn and Mitr-Aw&n Ka^-Khdsrub in India and have not been 
procured from Persia. Ho considers it a fortunate circamstance 
that these texts bad come over to India before thu barbarous 
Tartars commenced to role over Persia, and observes that 
copies there cerUuuiy must have been in tlie various oitiee and 
districts of Persia where the Zoroastrians dwelt during the 
time of Firdausi, but their owners had to submit to the cruelty 
and oppression of fanatic rulers and of their more tyrannic 
udicers and to leave off their religion and go over to the reli~ 
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gion of the conquering Tarioje iu order to make life possible 
for themaelves and their families. 

Id a abort time after the Mahotuedan eonqueat the Zoro- 
aatrian religion web all bet rooted out of Persia. Stil! there 
liDgered for m^ny years amongst the debkiinB, who conatitutod 
the landed gentry of Persia, a fond, thoogh secret, attachment 
to the religion of their ancestors, particnlarly in the eastern 
provinces, remote from the capital and less inflnenced by 
foreign dominion. It is to this reverence oo the part of the 
Persian nobles for the ancient faith and traditions that, as 
Prof. Spiegel mentions in the Introduotion to his translation 
of the Avesta, we owe the preservation of those materials which 
served Firdausi as the groundwork of his epic. 

In 60,000 immortal verses this master-poet has revived the 

glory and grandeur, the might, mar¬ 
vels, and mEgnihoenca of Iran that 
was. Kings and queens, heroes and 
heroines, learned priests and aktlfui 
ministers of state, envoys and Embas- 
sadors, soothsayers and levealers of 
dreams and portents, the ardent lover 
and the bashful maiden, keep the 
stage engaged and challenge our 
interest and admiratioii. We hear 
the warriors' boastful ohallengee, 
the clangour of swords, the thump 
of heavy maces, the twang of the 
bow, the buEz of arrows, the furious 
neigh of spirited chargers, as 
warrior meets warrior in deadly combat. Princes and paladins 
we see devoutly praying to the Almighty for help in their 
undertakings and humbly offering their thanksgivings for divine 
favours vouchsafed and auccesses achieved. Wo follow the 
chase. We admire and envy the stalwart paladins revelling 
and quaffiDg enormous quantities of rich red wine. We weep 
with Effstam on the death by his band of bis youthfnl valiant 
son, the guileless Sohr&b, in ignorance of his identity. Off and 
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oa we hear the poet’s own mu sings on such themes as the 
iastabilitj of Fortnae^the imiDutabilitj of Fate, the uncertainty 
of life and mundane career, and so forth. The entire book 
is eoinpoBed in a diction pure* and sweet and at the same 
time vigorous and vivacious. In the matter of linguistic purity 
and avoidance of foreign words in a national epic, Prof, A. V. 
'Williams Jackson cites the ShfLhrnftmeh (A.D. 1(X)0) as an 
excellent parallel to the poetical chronicle, the Brut of Layamon 
(A.U. 1200), who was the first EngliBbinan to unfold before 
bis countrymen their legendary past. Sir William Jones, the 
Columbus of the New World of Oriental Studies, who was the 
first to introduce Firdausi's great epic to Europe by publishing 
translations of some of its passages in bis Latin work on 
Asiaiio poetry, describes it as a glorious monnincnt of Eastern 
genius and learning, which, if ever it should be generally under¬ 
stood in its original tanguage, will contest the merit of inven¬ 
tion with Homer itself *' 

Was Firdausi, like Dakiki, a follower of the Faith of 
Zoroaster? M. Mohl {Livra des Bois, Vol. I, Prof., p. liii), 
tells UB that the ancient Persians took Firdanei to be 
one of their co-religioniats, and Sir J, J. Modi (S. M. V., 
lutr., p. xliii) mentions that in some old nianusoripts 
of the Zoroastrian rituals we find his name recited in the 
DMp-Niratiff or the Niraug^i-Btii-DMan as one of 
the known saintly persons. When questioned on this 
subject by a disoiplc, the late Mr. Behramsbah N. Shrofi, 
to whose knowledge of the esoteric aide of ZoroaBtrianism, 
acquired from the Saheb-Dtlitns of Demilvand, allusion has 
been made before, gave the reply, " Know that Firdausi was 
by lineage a purer Iranian and in the practice of its tenets n 
truer ZortxBstrian than you and I.” 

It will not he out of place to mention hero that another 
celebrated Mahomedan poet, Hafiz of Shiriz, sings in 
numerous places, in hia famous Diwin, of the spiritual 
illumination that had come to him by contact with the 
Magavs or Zoroastrian divines and from the extant remnants of 
the Zoroaatrian spiritnal loro. In one gaml (ode) be speaks of 

' Tlw proportion of Arobjo wordo in tho ahtb-nAmefa ti tbout 7 |i>o. (ho iDotooto 1 
hgp, 04 af kodmll'i KbMyjkm"), 
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ibe Bpintual leaaona that be bad heard delivered id Pahlavi:— 

J) jii 

(“The nightingale [that is, the Magian divine] was 
delivering last night, from the branch of the cypress, 
a lesson on matters of high significance in the 
Fahlavi tongne.*')* 

In the following lines he nnequivocally declares that he 
is a disciple of a Magian 

3jjT 1^. 3 >S f ^ 

(" I am a disciple of the chief priest of the Magians. 0 
Sheikh [that is, teacher of Islam]! do not get vexed 
with me< The reoaon is that thon madeat promise, 
and he accomplished it.*') 

Again sings he:— 

*>115 jS y jjj 

r*^ 0^ jiL ^ 

(*‘0n the day that I became one of the abiders in the 
court of the chief of the Magi the portals of spiritual 
knowledge were opened in my heart.'*) 

£ven for the ruins such as exist of the Zoroastrian lore 
be has nothing but words of praise and appreciation;— 

^1) y tS3j j 

J J rfi 

(“ Why should I turn my face from the street of ruins 
[meaning the ruins of the Zoroastrian literature]? 
Nowhere else in. the whole world are to be found the 
law and road [that is to say, the spiritual gnidaooe] 
that are found there.”) 

* Gmv \ittm 

jjj / t ^Lj5 JJ. 

^.V t#* ^ j 

ii^.^ Tbv oigiitiiLf%lp coiApliiiiii ihm j^Iqw ro^ In ihm Pftblivi torgun ** W* laont 
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In dqg ode he looka expectantly for a revival of the prince 
plea of the Zoroastrian religion :— 



ji* I ^ aIV S 


{'* iievive the prineiplea of the religion of Zarthfiebt 
in the garden, notv that the tulip baa kindled the dre 
of Nimrod/') 

Omar IQiayyam, too, under some despair, wanfa to turn 
to Zoioastrianisrii. He tviites :— 



(" I will tie on my waist the sacred thread the kusii\ 
of the Magia. For the shame of what f For the 
shame of my Mtisalmani/') 

S. G. W. Benjamin, the author of “ Petein and Persians*', 
holds up a warning finger against accepting Firdausi's epic as 
more than partially historical, on the grunnd that the poet has 
in the details indulged in the nsnaJ license allowed to his craft. 
But the consensus of opinion of scholars now is that Firdausi 
was extremely sornpulouB as regards the material which reached 
him, and has taken no liberties with the records which were 
acoesaifale to him,—none as regards the fields of action, none 
as regards the actors. The poet himself solemnly asseverates 
that if he has said a single false word (that is, an>-thiug which 
is not based on his original authorities), his soul shall go to the 
abode of (perpetual) sorrow. 

No anoient or modem epic poet of the Bast or West has 
sang the continnous history of any country or people from 
antediluvian times to a late date as Firdausi has done- lo this 
respect his Shah-nitmeh is unigue. It is the glory of the 
Persian race, say Warner brothers, that they alone among all 
nations possess such a record, based as it is on their own 
truditione and set forth io the words of their greatest poet. 
When this poet says— 
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('* I have Jaboured muoh these past thirty years, and 
by maanii ol these Persian verses of mine 1 have 
resuseitated Iran”) 

we know he is making no false olaim. 

Firdausi has divided his annals into four periods : (1) 
Pesbd^ian, the period commencing from the time of Gaiomard ; 
(2) the Kaiy^lan; (3) the Ashk&nian or Parthian ; and (4) the 
84s4nian. Hie epio ends with the conquest of the Finpire by 
tbe Arabs. 


Prof. Edward G, Browne, in his " Literary History of Persia 
from the earliest times until Firdausi " (p. 37), gives the 
periods oi Iranian history as under :— 

I. The'lndo-lranian period. 

II. The early Iranian period. 

III. The period of Assyrian indaenoe (B.C. 1000, or even 

earlier). 

IV. The Medio period (B.C, 700). 

V, The old Persian (AohaeuieniaD) period (B.C. &50). 

* 

VL Interregnum, from the invasion of Alexander to tbe 
SAiSfinian Restoration (B.C. 330~A.D. 226). 

VII. The Bte&nian period (A.D. 23G-fi52). 

YIIL The Muhammadan period, extending from the fall of 
the Sitsduian Dynasty to the present day. 


Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, in an appendix to his Intro- 
dnetion to Persian Art,'* gives the following historical table:— 


Prehistoric period 
Archaic period (including 
Elamite and Median) 
Achaemenion period 
Alexander’s successors 
Parthian period 
Sfts^uian period 
IslU.mio period 

Arab conquest of Persia (over* 
throw of S&s&nian Dynasty) 


to2760B.C. 

2760-650 B.C. 
650-330 B.C, 
330-200 B.C. 

200 B.C.-A.D. 222 

222-650 

037 

638-642 


CHAPTER 111 


THE IRANIAN VIEW OF THE CREATION OF 
MAN. AND THE rBE-PESHDADIAN AND 
PESHDADIAN DYNASTIES. 

To Sic WilUftm Jones, who wnts a master of aevera! 
Oriental langnages aud founded the " Asiatick Society " in the 
very next year after his landiog at Calcutta as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Fort St, George in Bouga) in September 
17d3, it had long seemed unaccountably strange that although 
Egypt, Yemen, the Chincae and India had their monarchs 
in very early times, yet Persia, the most delightful, the moat 
compact, the most desirable country of them all, should have 
lemained for so many ages (previous to the aocessioD of 
Gaiomard) unsettled and disunited. But the cloud was dissi¬ 
pated and a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iina, 
and of the human race, was cast, by, what this eminent Orien¬ 
talist calls, the fortunate discovery of the rare and interesting 
tract on twelve diCerent religions, entitled the Dabishln, the 
author of which had perused a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, from which he had learnt that a powerful monarchy 
(called the Mahftb^dian dynasty) had been established for ages 
in Iran before the accession of Gaiomard and that many of these 
princes bad raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. 
Sir William opined that if we could rely ou this authority, 
which to him appeared unexceptionable, the Iranian monorohy 
must have been the oldest in the world,* 

The Persian treatise Dabistitn-i-MazAbib, or the “ School 
of Religious Creeds,'’ is admittedly based ou tbe DasfLtir and 
other old booka of the Persians. Sir W. Jones mistakenly 
attribntes its author a hip to the Mahommedon traveller 8hekh 
MAbamad Mohsin,aarnamed Fani(;.«., Perishable), of Kashmir. 
It is the work of Far/aneh Bebrilni bin Farhdd AspandyAr 
Pilari. who wrote also the Shfiristan-i-Cheh»kr CUarnao. William 
Etbkiue, who was tht; Chief Police Utlicer of Bombay diiriug 
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the governor ah ip of Sir John Malcolm, was far from regarding 
the doctrines of the Das&tir and the historical Darrative of the 
Dabist^n as resting on unexceptionable authority. Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharucha, of Bombay, after careful consideration 
came to the coDclusion that it was erroneous to reckon the 
DasiLtir as one of the genuine ZoroastTian writings, for it is 
neither coeval with the Aveata nor with the writings of the 
earlier Ss^sflnian times. At the same time, another Farsi 
writer, Mr. D. J. Medhora, a student of the ancient systems of 
philosophy, gives his deliberate opinion, in his introduction to 
MuIIa Firox’s translation of the Djisltir, that those who have 
read and understood the literature of the ancient philosophies, and 
more especially the works of Plato and of the Neo-Platonists, 
are the only persons who will be able to value the DasAtii, the 
Dabistkn, and their kindred literature at their true worth, and 
remarks that there are in these works certain principles and 
ideas liable to be misundoTstood and miscoustraed, while 
there are others mode expressly allegorical to suit the under- 
atauding of the ordinary people. 

Brig.-Genl. Sir P. M. Sykes, who alter 21 years of resi¬ 
dence and travel iu Persia has written a very readable 
history of that country, observes that Persia can claim through 
Media, inhabited by a kindred Aryan people, and through Elam, 
the home of the founder of the Empire aud still a province uf 
Persia, on existence of close on six thousand years. This 
historian describes the rise of the Persians, who have given 
their name to the great empire, which, albeit with vicisBitudes, 
has existed for more than 2400 years and has been a leading 
power fur more than half its existence, as an epani uf ih« 
greatMl iviftoTtanc» to mankmd^ 


Even if we put aside the legendary and come to the 
hietorio perhid, we notice that the great empire which Cyrus 
founded and Darius and Xerxes extended was the first of its 


sixe to be seen ou earth in historic times. These Pars! ’*Great 
liings,” “KingK of Kings” (kshaiatha uazarka kahAiatiia 
kshiatiianAui) were the precursors of the modern European 
ideas ul Nationality and National Solidarity. 
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The Feshdildian dynasty, which is the first line of 
Iranian kings desctibed by Firdausi was, according to the 
Dabistfln. preceded by four other dynasties. Of these the 
first was that founded by Mahab^ and consisted of thirteen 
other rulers of that house, who all bore the founder** name. 
These fourteen Mabikbdds are identified with the fourteen 
Manila of the Hindus. According to the Brahmanic legend, the 
first Manh* was the sttn or giandson of Brhama. He became 
the progenitor of mankind and ruled the world. 

The Jay^nian dynasty followed the Mahilb^Lan. Jy- 
Afirani was its founder and JyabtLd the lost of the line. 

The third dynasty was established by Sbah Kuleev. 
Its lost representative was Shah Mahbool, supposed to be the 
Mahabali of the Hindus and the Belas of the AssyrianB. 

The fourth dynaety was the Yftes^niatt, so named aftc r 
YAssitu, who founded it. The last of this line was YAssdn 
Ajom 

it is mentioned in the Dasdtir that when ninetymine ‘salam ' 
of years bod passed under the sway of the fourth dynasty, the 
yiissAnians bucaine evil doers and Yivssfln Ajem withdrew from 
among them. They overturned the beuefioial regulations of the 
ancient kings, and abandoned the ways of men to such a 
degree that they wandered over the hills and wilda like beasts, 
while the towns, houses and streets were conv orted into a waste, 
until Fersiins&r, son of Y^ssita A^m, was sent by God as his 
prophet. 

It is this E^erziusdr who is known by the names of Gilehah 
and Gioujart (Gayomard or Kaiomars), 

We learn from Mitkhondf or Mirkhawand's valuable history 
Rauzat-us-8afil {“ The Garden of Parity"’), as from the Dabis- 
tan, that before Koioniara undertook to disobarge the fanotion 
and duties of royalty all kinds of violence and oppresaion were 
practised among mankind and the greatest disorder prevailed 

* Thi* name is d«iv«d frt>ia Satmlc- jfff (Hwn). ‘ uj niitUjr*t*od‘, nod 
tThatrUBJI«D*.aflbk Wtloriw* iticm Ail. 14W. di-d A.D. ItSSj » MSil.mmld 

boo abVflMljiib MahmutL 
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throd^bout the bubituble world. At length j* niiinber of wise 
meu and nobles, after considerable deliberation, came to the 
ooncluBion that to end these iniquities a ruler was required 
who possessed authority, vigour and esalted dignity. Such a 
man waa found in Kaiotnars, who accepted the kingship 
and established his capital at Balkb, The dynasty which 
be founded came to be known from the time of bis sucoassor 
Hoshangas the Teshdiidian, and lasted, according to the Persian 
historioal work •fehan-Ara, for the long period of 2450 years. 

In his Foreword to Vol. X of the Eutar brothers’ 
GujarA^ti transliteration and translation of the Shih-nitneh, Mr* 
Hohrab J. Bulsara points it out as a wonderful fact that the 
grand theme of this epio opens with the Ago of Gave Dwellers 
and of the Monsters, because Uayomart is represented as ruling 
in that Age, and prooeedfi to observe, “ As a matter of fact he 
(Gayomart) is associated with the earliest stage of human life 
on earth and repregentaln the description of an individual life 
the iiujficnseiy epitomised history of the human species through 
the earliest stage of its existence. The oatne ' Gaya Marten' 
is attributed to the first man according to the Aveste and the 
Pahiavi writing^ We however think it never belonged to an 
individual but simply topresented, as it ought really to signify 
'Human Life’ in its general aspect. And the ShAh-nameh 
simply records the fact that the earliest of human life was 
associated with the monsters which had almost been extinct 
much before historic times, and that it was passed in caves 
during the period.” 


The Iramun Vibw of thb Gbeation op Man. 

Here a digression may be made to give some description* 
of the oid Iranian view of the growth or creation of mjin. As Sir 
J. J. Modi pointed out in his Note on the Antiquity of Man, 
which was read before the Bombay AnthropobgicaJ Society on 
-9 h March 1916. the old Iraniac view, though not on all fours 
with the present seientidc view, at least shows that Man was not 
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a spooianeouB creation, but came down from some boary 
antiquity from a primitiYe form of being or exiatence, 
wherefrom there originated at first the Tegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

According to the Fahfavt treatise Bilndebash, which corre¬ 
sponds to some extent tu the Genesis and the Pentateuch, Ah^rfi, 
Mazdii. existed from the first, unequalled from infinite or end¬ 
less time. In the creation of the world, He first created heaven 
(UsmAn^ iLd., air or the ethereal universe), secondly water (id,, 
liquid, mdyd), thirdly the earth (zamik), fourthly vegetation 
(drvar), fifthly animals (kir^) and sixthly man 

Man was thus the work of the sixth and last epooh, 
Ahhnt MazdA, formed Gayomard, a solitary sexless human 
being, from the earth. He was white, brilUant-looking as the 
sun, and had three characteristics, life, speech and mortality. 
During the first 3000 years he and the primeval ox were the 
only liYing beings on earth. In the form of rivas (a kind of 
tree) which grows like a colnmn during fifteen years with 
fifteen leaves, there grew up from earth, after forty years, on the 
day Khordtld of the month Karvardtn. the first human pair, 
Mashi aud Mashyani, who bad sexes combined In one body. 
Both came into the human form from the vegetable form. 
The breath which spiritnally entered into mankind is soul. 

From Mae hi and Mashyani there came forth seven couples, 
whose average age was 100 years. Out of these seven, fifte^^n 
more were born. Each of these became the piogenJtur of 
men. 

From FravAk, a descendant of the primitive buinon being 
Gayomard, there descended two persons, Tftz and Ho&huug. 
T&v. was the progenitor of the TAziks or Arabs, and Hoahang 
that of the Iranians or ancient Persians. 

On this legend Windieebmann furnishes the following 
comments:—"The plant with a single stem is the type of the 
unique origin of the two sexes, or of their original insepara- 
btenesB. The stem is aged fifteen years, for this is the perfect 
age assigned to Gayomart Uiiuself. It has fifteen leaveB, for 
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an equal Dumber of hum an raoes inhabited the kt:shvaTs, The 
plant appeared after forty yt'ars, for that Is the normal a^e 
of generation In the Yat> « * Madhya and MaAboyi 

were twins like Yams and Yami in the Vedo^, like Ytma and 
hie sister in the Bdndehesh (XXIII, I; XXXI, 4), which 
derives its information from more ancient eoorces." 

Another plant was formed resembling the first one (the 
rivas). It produced ten races of monstrous and fabulous meo, 
as the cynocephaluB, winged men, men having tails, and 
others. But all of them were the issues of the semen of 
Gayomart. 

As soon as Masbi and Mashyani obtained their soul or 
sense Ahiirit MaxdA spoke to them and commanded them to obey 
the Law with good thoughts, good words and good deeds. It is 
related in the Basittir that the Almighty selected Man from tbu 
other animals by giving him a gJorions soul, which is an 
independent substance, free from matter and form, indivisible, 
not having position, without a body, and of whiob it cannot 
be predicated that it has a body, without beginning and without 
end, unbounded and immense, and in which is contatned the 
excellonoe of the Angels. 

Dr. Sir d. J. Modi sums up the substance of the old Iranian 
belief with this explanation:—“ At the bottom of all that 
appears to be mythologtoal on the surface, the old Iranian 
belief seems to be this: Gayomard (lit. mortal life) was the 
first primitive being, or, what may be called 'life principle’. 
The primitive or the first man or humanity grew or came 
into existence at the hand of the Creator from a lower form 
of creation—the vegetable creation. Prom this Gayornard, 
the primitive being or form of existence, there descended 
various speoies of what Dr. West calls ' human monsters' and 
the progenitors of modern man. The desoription shows that 
all life-creation, whether vegetable, animal, or human, had 
in remote antiquity one life-principle or life-stock,'’ Looking 
to the broad features of the tradition, obaerves the satiie writer, 
what we learn is that Evolution is involved in Creutigu and 
Creation involved in Evolution, 
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I. KiMa Gatomabd. 

Ga^oiQfiid or Gayai MoJtiftii, tlio lirst iii&i), must of conr&o 

be distiDgoisbed from the 
odividiial of the like name 
w ho W 61 S chosen by the Iranian 
people to rule their eonntry 
with vigoor and intelligence 
and put down (he anarchy 
and wild life which had set in 
during and after the time of 
the Yilesanian rule. Gayo- 
mard or Eaiomars, the ruler 
so selected^ was, according 
to Masoudi, Mirk bond, and 
Frrdauai, the first monarch to 
assume the royal throne and 
Grown as symbols of power. 
He tanght hia people the 
nature of hamanify and 
earned the title of “ The 
Father of Mankind'’. In the 
Farvardin Yoaht (p, 87) and the Dinkard (Vol. I, p. 35) 
ho is spoken of as the first to know God’s thoughts and 
listen to His advice, and to initiafi^ the moat righteous, truthful 
and pure religion for His worship. According to the opimon 
of Sir William Jones, he was most probably of a diSerenfe 
race from the MahAbldianB and began perhaps the now 
national faith which Hoahang, whose name it bears, completed. 

The Iranisn glory, called in the Aveata Hvareno or 
renangh, b^^ or came inl^ existence with King Eaiotnars. 
It is the source which gives to him who is Invested with it 
power, virtue, geoias and good luok. 

Daring his reign, which extended over a period of thirty 
years, Kaiomars made it his endeavour to civilize the wild 
tribes. The wloked and evil-looking people who did not come 
into the right roiid and the true religion, were known by the 

name of Diva (Demons, Auinuiv), As the Aryans advanced their 

s 
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domiTiioDB further iind further, the barhariaiiB retreated to 
barren parte. Kaiowara enfiaged them in battle and destroyed 
many of them ; and the rest wi-ro eeattered. It was one of 
them who killed Siamak, one of the rodb of Eaiomars, by 
rollinR a huge rock on bim when he was engaged in prayer. 

The euBtom of the Iranian b of holding eilence at meals 
was established by Kaiomara for this reaBon that, ns the 
object of taUng food h to nourish the body, if a man talks and 
thinks during a meal digestion is impeded and all Lhe parta 
of the body are not welhnoorished. He taught men to wear 
clothing made of Indos. Prior to this they used either to go 
naked or cover their bodieB with leaves. 

This king is also oallsd GilfihfLh, which means " The Lord 
or King of Clay'’ or “The King formed of Clay". Mirkhond 
says that the Magi style Kaiomats Gilshuh because in his 
time scarcely anything had been called into esistenoe over 
which his authority could extend, except water and clay 

He is rnported as the founder of the cities of Tstaklir, 
Demavand and Balkh. Some Oriental writers attribute the 
foundation of the last city to King Tehnu'iraap. 

The empire of the Peshdiidiana, of which line Kaiomara 
was the founder, comprised in its vast extent diSerent nationa, 
among whom were the “ Persians” properly and distinctively 
BO called. Those who inhabited originally Pfl-rs, Pars or 
Farsistiln (Gr. Persis), and gave their name to the whole 
empire, spoke their own idiom, the Purai or Karsi. (Bee Troyer’s 
*' Hiscussion on the Dassitir in M. M. B», 161’2.J 

Kaiomars reigned for thirty years and was Bucceeded by 
bis grandson HoBbnng. 

II. Hobhano. 

King Hoshang was of ii dignified bearing and conBiderable 
wisdom. He regulated all matterB, foreign or donieatic, with 
marked ability. 

He discovered by a foitnitous circumstance the fire that is 
latent in stone, and- from that time forth the practice became 
general of producing fire by striking iron on flint. This 
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momentous discovery was cuicbiated by liiiK by building tbut: 
night u mighty tire, before wbioh he, with his people, orfored 
praise to the Almighty for bo highly lieoeficial a gift. In this 
uonueotiou. Prof. A- J. Camay, of th« University of Louvain, 
reminds us in fals tnouograph on Iran's Primeval Boroes (T.LSO 
that old Indo‘£)uropean legendfs connect with the drst man 
the story of the discovery or stealth of hre, a Dhine element 
which in that way became man's proper ty and the source of his 
power and civlli/atiou. 

Hoshang taught the Iranians to bold Fire in adoration 
as an Kmblem of Cod's (Jwn FfTujgenco,* aud established an 
annual festival, the Jashne Sadeb, in com mem oration of the 
happy discovery. 

Fire being the embteoi of light and eniightanment a 
Zoroastrian devotee, in his daily recitation of the ode to Adat, 
the Spirit of Fire, invokes that Spirit to lead him towards 
the Master, in these words, " O Fire, son of Ahiirfl- MaxdA, 
procure me that (guide) who shall direct me, now aud ever 
hereafter, to the existence of the righteous one, that is illumined, 
wholly blissful and best, lu return lor goodness, true prayers, 
and long righteousness of (my) soul." 

Andrew Reid Cowan says (C. M. C. H., 12) that the lithic 
periods ari* calculated to have lasted for hundreds of thousuTids 
of years and in the cud of the day some genius discovered 
the mutlealuHty of the metals and the world advanced with 
almost oumulative rapidity through brouxo to iron and all the 
iuuumerable refinements of k»-day. He further observes that 
motel working implies the use of tire, which was a cardinal 
discovery* 

Iranian tegends tel) us that Hoshang not nuty made the 
discovery of fire, but had also the genius to discover the art 
of nxtraoting iron from ore. which art be taught to bis people, 
along with the art of making tools, implements and arms. 

The improvement and extension of agriculture Iranian 

* %W W. Vans nirnttdcii IhikE tlwffl b m cigciiAiit l-nviHiEKn thfeb 

Nipiroij iM idanUqn at Fifa ■■ ucta of the ilmif La iflaiiiaiiii, qr At Uiq e^rabol ot 

th> Diviaa Majul;?. (V. N. B J 
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ruleru have ever reokooed as a religious duty aud put in the 
forefront of their work. Hoehang achieved mueh in this 
directiou by oonstruotiiig a number of irrigation oauals. 

This king is credited with the authorship of a Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy entitled J£iivid&a-i*Kherad (or “ Eternal 
Wisdom "), This book must have remained long in existeneei 
for we find that a part of It was translated from Syriac into 
Arabic by Hasan, brother of Ea^el, son of Sahai, who was 
vazir to Sultan Ma'ambmar'-Bashid. 

Hoabang was distinguished for his justice and equity, and 
during his reign his subjects enjoyed uudisturlied secnrity and 
were happy aud coutent. This procured him tbo appellation 
of Peshdild (Av. PardMt)t ie., “The First Distributor of 
Justioe", and the dynasty to which he belonged came bo be 
known as PeshdAdiam His reign lasted forty years. 

Bnlers, Dictators, and Presidents of States might well 
take to heart the followiag statesmanlike ooiinsel which this 
Iranian king in the hoary past imparted to his heir-apparent, 
Tehmhraap, tna dLacouTsa which is preserved in the Bauzat- 
us-Safit of Mirkhond:— 

" The decrees and ordinanoesof kiiissaru iQco the desDending arrows 
of Omnipotence, which issoie from the expanse of heaven to the oentce 
of the earth, and, from the grasp of divine will, reach this mortal abode 
with Huch resistless force that no shield of piety or strength can possib¬ 
ly retard or avert their might: therefore, the god*like sovereigns of 
kingdoms, who mlo over the military and the cultivators of the soil, are 
hound by every compact and uiotivo, to stamp with their royal 
autbonty no ordioouce ri?speoting public aflnirs without evident 
neceseity and monileet proofs : ueithor should a king over issuo forth an 
order without ample deliberation, clear evidence, anrl deep rotiootion. ” 

Thu Ain-i'Akbaci mentions Hoebang as the first Persian 
king to visit India. 

Hi. Tannujuap. 

Alter Hoshaug, tho throne was occupied by Tehm^raap 
(Av. TakhmorAn^pti, Pahl. TdkJtmaruripa), Burnained ItesAvend 
or ^liyAvend, meaning “Armed at all points In the lUm 
Yasht be is distinguished by the appellation of dzitutedo^ or 
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‘'Armed", One of the bJeaaiugB invoked on King Viahtiiapa, 
the patron of Zoroaster, in the Afrin^ Zurtinishtia, is 
"ZenanghtUm bavdhi yathA Takhmour&i/' (“Mayst thoti be 
armed like TehmOraap ] ", in other words. “ Be thou fortified to 
fight with evil and suppress it as Tebrahrasp did I") 

Tehmfttasp had to wage war with the Divs and Magi¬ 
cians, who were led hy a ehieftain bearing the name of SiAh 
Div, or the Blaok Demon, Many of them were slaughtered and 
a number fell into his hands as captives. From these captives 
he is said to have learnt to write many languages, such as 
RfUni, Arabic. Hindi, Chinese, Fahtavi, etc., which fact shows 
that hia foes mast have come together from various countries. 

Ee is reputed as tha founder of EahiVadiz, Morv, Amal, 
Tabarietin, Sftrftiyeh and Ifiphfth6n, in Persia, aevoa citieB in 
frAk Arabi, and several others besides. Though a staunch 
adherent of his own Faith, the Faith of Hoahang, he was per¬ 
fectly tolerant towards the people of other religions. His prin¬ 
ciple was “To you belongs your faith; f adhere to mine". He 
established three Fire-temples, namely, Atar-Speniahta, Atac- 
VAjishta and Atar-Berejo-Svangha. 

In the A vesta Afrin, entitled the Ogeinadeohfl, which 
is a treatise inonloating serene resignation to death, he is 
mentioned as having captured the GanAmino (the Evil One) 
and kept him as his mount for thirty years, during whioh 
period he obtained from him the books describing the art of 
writing in thirty different langaagea. The Zamyild Yasht 
and the Dinkard also apeak of the subjugation by him of the 
Evil One, whom he kept under saddle and bestrode from one 
end of the globe to the other for thirty years. Following his 
authorities, Firdausi says in the ShAh-nimeb that this prince 
had bound Ahriman (the Evil One) by meaus of inoantations, 
and used to ride on bis back all round the globe. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson considers this allegory not 
an unnatural one and mentions that from l^hlavi texts also 
we learn that Ahriman could aesnme other shapes at will, 
though his natural form seems to have been that of a frog or 
toad—Milton’s toad, the Biblical serpent; and in this oonueo 
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tion he puts oi? id mind of the welJ-knowti repiesoQtatioD of 
the evil priuciple io the form of n monster or an Abri manic 
animal in the Achaemeniau rncinumente, itsolf borrowed from 
JJabylonian eoncepts, (J. Z. S., 77.) 

The allegory, however, is easy of es plan alt on. It signiSes 
nothing more than the fact that Tehmurasp lived a life of 
exceeding piety, having in the conrse of thirty years auppress- 
ed all evil propensities and violent passions, and constantly 
engaged himself in the study of languages. He ts weli-kncwu 
by the title of Divbend (Av. Daevothieji) or the DemoD-binder, 
in other words, the sabduer of evil propensities aod passions. 

He was greatly helped by his minister Sbedasp, a pious 
person who introdaced the custom of morning and evening 
prayers. (S. A. P. C., 206.) 

The practice o! observing fast was Introduced in this 
king’s reign for a benevolent purpose. One year there occurred 
a great famine, and the masses of people were greatly distressed 
owing to the dearth of food and water. So, in order to give 
relief to the distressed persons, ho promulgated his royal 
ordinance that the well-to-do should eat but once and give 
away the morning meal to the hungry poor. 

To this king is attributed the lutroductioD of the art of 
spinning wool and weaving clothea. 

We learn from Perishta that good relations existed 
between Tehmhrasp tind an Indian king of the name of 
Krishna, bot in the time of King Feridiin, a nephew <if this 
KrishnA having sought shelter at the Persian court, Pcridiln 
sent his general Kereshflsp to India to compel the Indian 
monarch to give ii portion of his territories to his nephew. 
Afterwards the Punjub was invaded by the Persian general 
SAm Narimhn and it formed a part of the territory over which 
the family of Koreshilsp ruled. 

Albirfmi mentions, in his Chionology, that Tehmiirasp 
received the warning of the Deluge 231 years before that 
cataclysm occurred, and thereupon ordered his people to select 
a place of good soil In his realm. Isphilhitn answered to this 
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defiOiiptioT), and there be ordered all scientific books to be 
preserved for prosper!ty, buried in a part that was least 
exposed to obnoxious infiaences. Haii2i!4 IsfahiLR), under the 
events of A.U, 350 (A,D. 9(51), adverts to the discovery at Jai 
(l8ph)\h{ln) of the tituals of the Magi, all of which were 
written in the most ancient Persian language on biich-bark, 
(T. N: 0., Pt. L. 560 

The story of the World Deloge is told in the records of 
several ancient nations. The reoent labours of the joint 
British Museum and rennsylvania expedition at Ur of the 
Chaldees has furnished proof of this story. Right towards the 
end of the excavationa at Ur, where he has worked for twelve 
seasons already, Dr, Leonard Woolley, the famous Msyriolo- 
gist who is directing the work, found water-laid clay at a depth 
of 50 feet. At this stratum all signs of civilisation ceased. For 
a further depth of eight feet nothing but water-laid day was 
found—not a sign of human occupation. Then the day ended 
and signs of buniiiu habitation again appeared, in the soil 
bi'neath it. In this lower soil Dr. Woolley found that there 
had been two races living side by side, the Sumerians, to 
whose civilisation the city of Ur iTcrtained, and another of 
whose culture no trace existed in the Sumerian layer above 
the clay. Thus there was detinite proof that a flood bad 
swept away a whole race, (See T, L of 17-6^1934.) 

The duration of the letgn of Tehmuiasp was thirty years, 

IV. JausBiD. 

Jamshid (Av. Fimd'AMmcfa, i,e., the brilliant yima), who 
came to the throne after his brother Tehmiiraap, is described 
aa a prince unrivalled and unequalled amongst mortals in 
perfection of under standing, beauty of person, soundness of 
experience, and purity of morals. A halo of glory {khareh) 
illumined his face. Some Persian writers identify lum with 
Solomon ; but Mirkhoud b, of course, right in rejecting this 
view as absurd, as between the ages of these two monarohs 
long centuries intervene. In the Vedas he appears nnder 
the name of Yima, son of Vivasvat, as the first mortal and as 
the founder of the institution of worship. 
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Owing to the great mcreftse in population and in the 
nnmbt'r of cattle, there was conBiderable sickueas and dietiofie 
in the land. So Jamsbid formed a new settletDent adopting the 
best principles of sanitation and hygiene. Eesidenoes, with 
free access of light and air, were coDstrnoted, where ho took 
up abode with some eouplea and families selected specially for 
their good and righteous living. Here were also brought select 
pairs of cattle. Every means was adopted for the spiritual, 
mental and physical good of the settlers. Jealousy, scandal, arro¬ 
gance, unrighteousness, enmity, deceit, roeanness, diahoneety 
and such other evils existed not in this settlement, nor was 
there distress of any sort. Even death ceased to l»ke its toll. 

The Daafitir says that Ahbrb MazdfL had chosen Jamsbid 
as 0 prophet, and addressed him thus " 0 Jermshfir I Thee 
have I chosen ; establish thou the religion of the great AbUd. 
Thou art an exceeding great prophet, and I have taught thee 
all manner of Arts, and adorned the world by them. My 
light is on thy countenance, and do thou sp^k precisely 
according to My words ; My word is on thy tongue.’^ 

Jatnshid built a £ie-tempte and established in it the holy 
Fire, known as Atar-Frobflg. 

To him ia attributed the practice, which Zoroastrlans 
follow to this day, of tying the Kfisti* (sacred thread or girdle), 
made from Iamb's wool, round the waist in token of 
submtBsion to God, By hia command the people excavated 
metals and minerals from mountaina and mines, and 
manufaotured sabres, poniards, armour and helmets from iron. 
Hb introduced the use of gems and precious metals for the 
decoration of princes and as ornaments for the fair sex. The 
making of gold thread and dyeing silk of different colours 
and weaving it into nice garments were also introduced by 

• li ttHtaced in Ymii* IX that ihfl Soahymt Hiomii. who liTwi before the iig» 

of .loniKhiit, wu the fi(*t pe^«JIl who reoeivcii inaplntfon ffom Ahflr* M*«I4 to weu- 
ti»e Kuiti. The KCirti ritiMl is required to W ohiufud by P*raia on the foMovimr 
ocBMioiiP, uutiolf, the Heat thiog in the morning on ri*iu(f from thL* hcd, hefom 
■iLtmg down 10 m«Li, the timo of h.thjog, htfort- r^-eitillg prilym, rJ,d niter 
an.*erinp the enll« ol untnte. It bFninir irith mj nhlution of tho fnee. hnnd- atid feet 
aiad tbd rinHiii|f of fbe moutli. 
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him. To him ib also aUributed the art of sewing, the 
founding of the science of medicine, and the use of aloe wood, 
amber and perfume. He was the hrst to construct passages 
and public roads through mountains, deserts and plains, To 
him is attributed the inyention of grape wine, which faeTcrage he 
administered with suoh benedcjal results that it came to be 
called ShTih-Dd-roo or the Boyal Medicine. 

He regulated the calendar, and fixed the dajr Horma^sd 
of the month Farvardin, when the snii enters the vernal 
equinox, as Naoroz or New Yearns Day and ordered the 
celebration of an annual festival on this day. Mirkhond, in hia 
ornate style, speaks of this event thus;—the period when 
the sovereign of the stars removed his royal pavilion from the 
tail of Pisces to the neok of Aries,* Jamshid issued a decree, 
ordaining the Nobles and Ministers to assemble at the foot of 
the royal throne; when be himself, with every demonstration 
of joy and gladness, sooted on the musnod of universal empire, 
expanded the carpet of delight, and laid out the couches of 
festivity and pleasure: to this day he gave the name of Naoroz 
and held out to the people the promise of abundant grace and 
liberality, with the diffusiou of justice," 

The festival, known as Jamsbedi Naoroz, is observed to 
this day as an important festival by the Parsts, and celebrated 
with groat pomp all over Persia and some other ^fcslem 
countries, at the Vernal Nqntnox. 

Jamshid divided his people into four professional 
classes: Atbravan (the Priesthood), Kathaeat4r (the Warriors 
and Royal Retinue), Vfistrya (the Agriculturists) and 
Hutaoksha (the Artificers), and enjoined that no individual 
should engage in the pursuits of any class excepting bis own. 
It is mentioned in the treatise Aiyu-e Din-e Beh MAzdiyaansln 
(“ Tenets of the Good MflzdiyaBnfIn Religion"), and Geiger also 
points out, that the Iranians upto the time of Zorosatcr were 
divided into the first three classes only. 

” Ah ji luAtltjr of foot ikt ? mild'i oatiy Lulo of Arldi on tbo remol 

e^imnox doj doeo no<b dulif ciurlier thon Hbont tvo tJidiUjiaiiil yenn iq JaDufai^El^t 

tinK i\it vemfti c^gnmox mm% Itmfi! been either m of Cxeiniql. 

1 
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AUCIENT I-fiBHA AND THE P AESIE 


The peasantry (Viatryin) of Iran was such foreooth aa 
to be its cjouutry’a pride. Firdausi deacribes it thoe: — “ They 
render homage to no one. they labour, they sow, they harvest 
and ate nourished in the fields of the earth without injnry to 
any one. They ate subject to the orders of none, although 
their clothes are humble, and their ear is never struck by the 
olamoQT of slander. They are free; aud the tillage of the earth 
ia their right; they have no enemi^j; they have no quarrels " 
(B. R, 2.) 


It is emphaaiaed in Yiwna XIX, 47, that whatever a man’s 
professioo may be—prieat, warrior, huehandman or artimi— 
renown unites itself with the pure man, whose thoughts, words 
and deeds are pure. This ancient Zoroastrian idea is well 
reflected in the following couplet of Alexander Pope 

** Honour and shame from no conditjon rise 
Act well your part, there all the honour licis.’* 

Jamshid got Diva to make bricks and erect whUb, palaoeB, 
and baths, and w'as the first to order the warm bath. He 
employed boats and vessels, for the first time, for crosaiug 
the waters so as to effect rapid travelling from one country 
to another. 


From the following lines of the Shih-mimeh we oan 
conjecture that this gifted king knew the use of and employed 

what are supposed to he modern inventions, the telescope 
and the aeroplane:— ^ 

The Kinir of the world made them ooiialmet for him a pmeions 
throne on whiob he took his seat. 

He »t ou it. holding in his hand a/a™ for observing the atarrv 

Diva lifted the thmno and bon* it from tha plains to the ahy ; 

Tlic birds of the ah ranged themaelFoa Ijeside it. 

* • • • 

Whenever he was pleased to give the onlor, the Diva lifted the 
throne and bore tt from the foreate to the sty. 
it ahone iti the firmament like tlip, tnin . - . 

„„ iL ■ ““"■‘“'I S'"'!* 

The jdm meeliieeed ie U.«e li™e 
Jamiiei ( The Oep of /»Mhid") end JdmWntdn-ednrf 
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(" The Wrld-diaplajing Cap”). Fitzgerald, the famoa* 4can- 
&!ator of Omar Khayyftm, saya, in one of his notes, that 
Jamshid's seven.-ringed cup was lypical of tiie seven heavens, 
seven planets, seven seas, etc., and wag a divining cup. Per¬ 
haps it was a powerfaJ hind of gazing eryaial^ which 
revealed to the gazer events happening Jn any part of the 
world. Whatever it was, a telescope, a divining cup^ a gazing 
crystal or any other instrament or iaveotion it remaiaed in 
the possession of the Persian kings who came after 2!ohAk, 
the vanquisher and successor of Jamshld, for we find Firdausi 
speaking of tis use by kings Eai Eob^ and Eai KhdErao ob 
momentous occasions. 

Jap3shid poBSesscd four rings, witb a device engraved on 
the seal of each.* The one which he wore on the day of 
battle had the motto " Deliberation and Humility”, The 
second ring was inscribed “ Jnstice and Improvement”. The 
third related to envoys and spies and had the inscription 
” Troth and EKpeditiou”, implying that the agents employed 
by the king to investigate and examine shonld submit true 
reports and with the utmost despatch. The fourth ring, 
relative to oppressors and the oppressed, bore the motto 
** Punishment and Justice”. 

Indolence had disappeared from the land of Jamshid. 
All men diligently pursued their respective occupations and 
rendered him implicit obedience. Distress, diseasti, death bad 
disappeared. Hts courtiers were many, his armies large, his 
treasories fall. Then it came about that his heart was uplifted 
witb pride; and as pride goes before destruction, his fall was 
approaching. 

One day Jamshid called all the chiefs and ordered them 
to render him that adoration which is the Almighty Creator's 
due and hail him as the Maker of the World. He vaunted 
that the world was hie, he was the source of every ono’a food, 
ease and sleep, disease and death he had stopped, and to him 
all owed their sense and life. 

* Xfae magniSeatit SA i* n la w kins KbAw»« P«nrit ■e«ti offi** Wjtk 

^Htlact itfviw .. j ^ 

1 J'i 
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Hearing these boaattal and impions isrords, the priests and 
wise men hnng down their heads with shame and sorrow, and 
abiindoDod his court. The royal KiioraJt (tilory) departed 
from him.* His army deserted him and joined the standard of 
the Arab prince Zohak, who, aocording to the aothority of the 
lost Aveata nask ChitradM, as cited in Dinkard, Book VUI, 
was a lineal descendant of Tilz, the brother of Hoahaug and 
father of the Arabs, who are even now called Taiiian in 
Persian. 

With bis combined army of Arabs and Persians, ZohAk 
invaded Iran and seised the throne. Jamshid escaped and 
wandered a homeless man from country to country. During 
his wanderings he settled for some time in Sejtsbto (Sistan) 
and married the daughter of Kurong, King of ZsVbnl, by whom 
be bad many ohildrea, from whose lineage the warriors 
KereshApsp and Bbstam desoendod. 

At last Zohitk’a spies traced him in Ohina and he was 
brought in chains before that usurper, who covered him with 
ridicule and reproach for his boast of OmnipotentGodhood and 
ordered him to be sawn in twain. 

Firdausi soliloquises on this great Iranian king's 
sorrowful fate in this wise:— 

** Long did Jamshid keep himself hidden from the breath 
of the snake (that is, from fallJag into Zoblk's elatchcs), but 
in the end he could not escape. Gone were bts throne, his 
kingship, his power 1 Fate drew him in as amber draws straw. 
Who sat on the throne longer than ho? Yet what profit 
accrued to him from all his toils ? His seven eenturies of 
kingship brought him great blessings and woes. What need 
bflst thou for long life, ajnoe the earth keeps her secret (thy 
future fate) concealed from thee ? ” 


* Tbt ZarayAd Ybflht> 54. bI^wIai thlj DirQiuuftwa in tba li>ilo«riii^ mirdJ 
WtiAQ tha king tJuuitiLd) wded (ftltavnd) a liking lor lying wnrdi, Ihm hit vliibl* 
laJi l^lm (os Jt ia the rnrm of a biitL Whea Janubid, lha gnat, the pratec- 
tar tin hw hii Qlory dimpfnv, b« tn-mblpd witli ani bakig iTrmitl 

q{ bk tmoiLf fell dawn upoa tba (M^ 1*1* lEL) 
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Tmly, Mi^kbond sagely rsfleots io tba pcoliice to his 
fatuous history, the Hauzat-us'Safik, tbo viciBsitudca of royal 
dynasties are a continoing proof of the perpetuity of tiod's 
BOTereignty and the changes of fortune to which kings are 
subject are evident signs of His fiovereignty. 

The singular intellootual attain me ata of the PeahdMian 
Jamshid and his later impious claim to Godship forcibly 
remind one of that character in Marie Corelli's novel “The 
Secret Power”, Boger Seaton, reapocting whom abo says:— 

" He had arrived at that queationable point of intellectual 
attainment when man forgets that there is any existing force 
capable of opposing him, and imagines that he has but to go 
on in bis own way to grasp all worlds and the secrets of 
their being. At this juncture, ns often arrived at by many, a 
kind of super‘sureness acts in, persuading the finite nature 
that it baa reached the infinite. The whole mental organi sta¬ 
tion of the man thrllVod with an awful oonaoiousDeas of power. 
He said within himself, ‘ I hold the lives of millions at my 
mercy I 

There are Parsi thinkers'* who maintain that Jamshid was 
not moved by shallow vanity or profound pride tn making 
himself out as God, but that he was such an advanced soul 
that he hod found himself in tune with the Infinite, that is, at 
one with God, and identified himself with Him. 

Eeoently a learned Parsi divine, Dostur Khurshedji 
Eroohji Pavri, has broi^ht forward evidence from the Avesta 
to distinguish the Shah Jamshid, who was overtaken by impious 
pride and destroyed by Zohik, from an older king of the same 
name to whom, oooording to the Vendidftd, Ahfirll Mazd4 had 
revealed the MAzdayasni religion long liefore Zoroaster, and 
foretold the coming of a most doatruotive and all-blasting 
winter. The Dasturji points out that in the Avesta the earlier 
king vs said to be the son of Vivanghan. while the later king^s 
father was Vivangahfiah. ^S. V. A., 1931,97-102.J 


* Sue, (cr iidtwai, Mr.Sorabji M. Do-*!** VnuUiw ''^Jiwiib-dnt UUiHt 

Dioda " (“ Tb# Ii1*tafla»l ilw*d*r d JwMihifl’’), UoBitMj, IWWi, 
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ANCIENT I^EESIA AND TOE PABSr? 


V. ZOHAK* 

The Bilndche^hn gives to the reign of Jamshid a 

duration of aoven hundred 
and sixteen years and the 
ShSli-Dflmeh of seven hun-^ 
dred years. A reign of 
one thousand years is 
asBigned to and 

that of five hundred years 
to bis conqueror and 
t sucoesBOr f eridfin. From 
these fantastic dgurea it is 
to be concluded that Jam* 
shid, ZohfiLk, and Feridiln 
were not single kin^, but 
a succession of kings 
bearing one common sur* 
name like the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, the Arsaoes of 
Parthia, the Cicsare of 
EoUk. Rome, or the Czars of 

Russia. 

ZohA.k was called Bivaratp, which meant “ ten thousand 
horses.” because he kept that number of horses in bis stud. His 
rule proved a most oppressive one. He is represented as a 
monster from whose shoulders, on their being kissed by Satan, 
two hissing snakes grew up. By his order two Persians were 
killed every day and their brains served to those snakes as food. 
Tiater on two Persian oooks, .IrmAll and Karmful, who entered 
his service, began to save one man's life each day and sub* 
stitute for his brain that of a goat. The men thus saved were 
secretly sent to the mountains and deserts, and from these 
f ngitives the Kiirds are said to be descended.* 

* tlw Ki>rda, tho hldbkadBti of tho trngpm mottnUkof, belong lu Uib Ar^n mu. 
TbBir diokict* ore derived from I'ohlevt. Rjlitnm, Ui* neUimet I»to of Inm, eppeen m 
e nteel hecDin iwptilM KCrfliib lolktore «™i turn of ibe KtodUi Irribot oUim OmdI 
Imoi blm. They bova prturred iiichold rmeiim dbouii Kblbrou, Kohtld, pKrvia 
end IMifAiD (Uf, g. (eotore ou (be Eviy Niiterj o( KlbdlttAii|, 
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This despotio king took cruel delight in violating whatever 
was aaored and in shedding the blood of the inaooent. To biin 
is attributed the introduction of soourging, tortiire an d gibet* 
ting. 

In 1905 Sir J. J. Modi in a lecture at the Bombay Maaonic 
Hall mentioned a number of facts which would tend to show 
that Zoh&k and Nimrod were identical; but be was cautions 
enough to explain that when he said that they were identical he 
did not say so with regard to their times, which it was difflcnlt 
to determine with certainty, but they were identical from many 
points of reBemblanco in their oharacier and their acta. 

In the A vesta ZohAk is mentioned oa Ajia-Deh^ko Hnnro* 
iah Paidunglioova, i.9., Azi-DehS-k, King of Bavro or Biivroish 
territory. According to Mr. Jamshedji P. Kapadia, author of 
the History of the Deoliuo and Fall of the Parsee Empire, this 
3avro is not Babylon, as asserted by some writers, bat some terri¬ 
tory which in a distant age existed aomowhere in the valleys of 
Jayhhn and Saybun (the Oxua and the Jaxartes). Mr. Fergusaon 
oonaiders that Zoh4k was neither Aryan nor Semitic, knt essenti¬ 
ally Turanian. In the Shith-nltineh, bowever, he is, as Warner 
points out, essentially Semitic, and is looked upon os exem¬ 
plifying in his own peraon all the chief charaoteristics of the 
non-Aiyan peoples with whom the Iranians aame in contact— 
idolatry, black arts, aerpent-worship and human sacrifice, and 
his reign of a thousand years may be token as typifying tho 
Semitic race in their relations to the Iranians from the earliest 
traditions of Assyrian oppression to the political overlordship 
of the KhaliBs of Baghd^ in the poet's own days. The 
theory of Clement liuart (H. A. P.O., 176) is that in this mythical 
type there is probably a memory of some oppression of the 
Persian nation by Babylonia in the days when that kingdom 
ruled Susiana and the mountains of Filrs which earned the U-ing 
the diabolical character which distinguishes him. On a compari¬ 
son of comparative hishiry Mr. Benjamin, in his book “Persia”, 
comes to the couclusiou that Zoh^ is a record in poetic form 
of an invasion of Persia by the Assyrians at a time when the 
reigning dynasty of Persia bad fallen into degeneracy. 
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AWUtlWT PERSIA AND THE PAEBTO 


Mirkhond mentioDs that ZohSk was notorious for ten pioes, 
and lor this reofion was called Deh-Ak, which means ten vices. 
These were depravity of manner and hideousness of person, 
diminutive stature, pride, shameleaanesa, voracity, esoeasive 
cmelly, foul tangu^ge, preoipitenoy in affairs of State, depravity 
and folly^ 

The oppressed Iranians at last rose in revolt, led by 
Kitveb of lsphi\haii, an intrepid blacksmith, whose leather 
apron they fixed on a pole and used that as their war-standard. 
They sought out Keridfin, son of Abtin (Av. Athwya), a soion 
of the royal Iranian race, and with him as leader they marched 
against Zobak. The tyrant was seized and chained up inside 
the crater of Mount Denulvand,* 

There is a familiar legend that Zob&k daily licked the chain 
with hie tongue with a view to break it and escape, but when it 
was just on the point of breaking a cock, placed there by Feridiiu, 
crowed and the ohain at onoe returned to its original Condition. 
Sir J. Modi sees in this an allegorical allusion to the pheno¬ 
menon of Day and Night and to the idea of Hesimection. 
(K B, C. M., LXrV). fn another place he makes a surmise that 
perhaps it is ait allusion to the voloanlo activity of Mount 
Arezura, a peak of the Dem&vand, on which Zohiik was confined, 
inasmuch as, according to modern volcanologists, the activity 
incfeases or diminishes according to the different seasons and 
according to the different parts of the day. (S. M. V., 1S6.) 

The blacksmith's humble apron became the royal standard 
of Iran and was embellished by Feridhn and every aucceeding 
king with rich silks and preoions gems, /Vs Kaveh came from 
IsphtihAn, the proud privilege of bearing this standard was 
assigned by the kings to the soldiers of IspbiLh&n. 


- njirtate* thsi Anttil], utifl oi the wciki af Zdblhr, having bMti nrcbrc!!! hj 

wbfla ti» wiM EHHnAvBiid to lEUMroeirdt^ r tiiih wilbdiii 

niBpt Rjiil vEi^t«b|oe, fluide tip m vwid (tQm h fEmt * Mil mad mrvod if. 

priaon A'-jli Ji^ Thun hjBBt cUicDVii'irHi m LuJIt" 

prM t-Wi th^ 11^^* «i4iiinsd tlM mmv pf Dmiialii^^HikL qm (|1. a A-* 
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Vr. FiniDUN. 


By popular vote Feridftn was elected to ascend the 

throne. He ordered the 
day Meher of the month of 
]\[eher, on whieh ^oh&k was 
incarcerated, to be observed 
ae a national annual festi- 
ral and called it Ifehergdu. 
Xtoontinued to be celebrated 
in Persia with great pomp 
npto the time of the Arab 
Conquest. On this festival 
day the kings used to wear 
a tiara bearing the images 
of the sun and the celestial 
wheel on which it turns, 
and it was a custom for a 
herald to stand up in the 
courtyard of the royal 
palace and in a loud voice 
address the heavenly hosts thus :—*' Angels! come to this world, 
strike the demons and evil perpetrators, and drive them away 
from the world !'' 

The Parsis in India have continued to observe this festival, 
which they know by the name of Meheraugilu-nd-Jashan. The 
Zoroastrians of Persia prolong it for five days, till the day of 
BehrA.m. 


Feridftn proved himself worthy in every way of the 
people’s ohoice. He was one of the wisest, justest and most 
virtuous of the sovereigns who graced the Iranian throne. 
Sings Firdausi:— 

FerMftn, the Auspicions, wo!? not an angel, 

Kfither was he cninpoiindod of mnsk anti amliergris. 

He gained such I'xccllentse by jushce and lienevolencsc; 

Do thou justice and beDcvoleticf', an if a Feridiiii 
thou shalt be. 
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jUNcrffiKT nmeiA ant> the tahsis 


Hb was tht iirsl mocarck ol Iran to iiiount an elBpbant 
and eqviJp it with military panoply. He was a stndeut of 
astcoQomy and was a patron of physicians, with whom ho 
held frequBot disc ass ions regarding the human coDstitation. 
The breeding of mulsB is ascribed to him. Whatever Zohkk 
had extorted from the nobles and the peuple he restored. 

After subduing the tribe of Ad, he made wax on other 
nations and extended his away over the greater part of 
the then known civilizod world. His warrioc*ehief8 Gurshftap 
(Kereshttsp) and Nariman* aubjnpated Tftrkefltan and KAveh 
conquered HAm. The Persian anna triumphed also in 
MATienderAn and suoh distant [mrts as Tinjah-i-Mnghrah 
(Tangiers) and Chin. Sfira. tho son of Narimiln. took an 
expedition to the Pnnjab and obliged ^lahAfiVj MiVloband, who 
opposed him, to sue Eot peace. In the ZarayAd Yasht Feridfm 
is deicribed as “Among snncessfut men the moat snacessfnl 
next after Zarathksbtra . 

Tho Uinkard mentions a light between Fcridha and the 
demona of Manendiiran, in which he vanquishes them by tho 
instrumentality of the hot and cold wind issuing from his 
nostrils. In an article on the Calts and Legends of Persia 
and China in M. M. Y., Sir Jehangirshab C. Coyivjee cites tho 
corresponding Chinese legend of Tcheng-luou. a great Chinese 
warrior, who possessed the wonderful capacity of breathing 
oat and ejecting through his nostTilE two white columns of 
light which could scorch whole battalions out of existence, 
and further informs us that the Taoist aagas of China attached 

* Three ftlob* Hvird. Qttnaiti md mgDticizi in 

thfi twiiUtb AadOdikl nl itiaLr imrcili pkib3iiih«i1 In J, J ., E^Mtl34, tiui,t they ^tiid Ibo 
oppprtunity 0 ( tbi? of Karaltli, flqni* ibirty mUc* fyota In 

AfgK ft nigtinj, tilt TillAgt Ivtddiiia, vho belnaSi n trib* wlll^b iLMlf ^ Jtmilhfd n- 
lUiyftni" uid tracBi Itt orLiin Immlbt l^bdni|Ju;k king Jmiuyd. Tht miiti tf ihht 
tdbt twr the nftmop o| tthob Anciaiit Ifuilftn iwflan u lUbimn, BnfiOt 

The cjtliqtt fDitbtf letmt ibt tnlofmiiliqti tLti d4] Uowt 

Ztrmut. wbLcb ii untile dbtuittfj^iii Kanibb. thtn Ip B rofiiiviL, kitowD m KiUn 
(tb» Tort of NttrimAuK wblch datat fTr-in t-hiP tiiD« of tlifi uttitni WBirluf 
NcnmAn niboM oame it btaii. Ronni nboiit lb^t fort uid cjjLtwliBte tbert art bIkiliI 
lixtj houi&f lahmbitodby a lApulitlou of tuaatly £4Kl;000 •ouli cil tb* Jambkl^ 

t-KaiyAnl tfibr. THy m MabommtiltnB, but lilJLtbtj ttke pfiiit jn dJniming thtir 
dvKtb^ from ^i-qAatfitu EorDfaib^l- 
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great ini[)Ortaiice to roepiratory Byerciees which prepared them 
for sublime tasbe, and it wag believed that through prolonged 
retention of breath they could produce results at a distance 
from their earthly body. 

A splendid throne, studded with gems, was oonstiueted for 
Feriddn by Jahn. son of Bariiin, who dwelt on Mount 
Demuvand. The king rewarded him for this unique work by 
bestowing on him a patent royal for the cities of i^ri and 
Aniul, a golden crown, a pair of earrings, and thirty-thouBaud 
drachms. 

Feridun had three sons, fSelm, Titr and Irach (Av. .Myarva), 
According to the historian Ibn u] Mukna, the mother of the 
first two was a ditughter of Zohilk whom the king bad taken 
into marriage, while the third, Irach, was horn of Iikodokht 
(Jit., “ Daughter of Iron *'), one of the noblest maidens of Firs. 
The three prinoes were married to three beautiful daughters 
of the Tilxik (Arab) King of Yemen (Arabia Feiiy) of the name 
of rierv (Pit-rirub of the Pahlavi Vendiddd). One or two 
tribes of the Tiliziks, following the lead of their king, embraced 
the AlaKdayasu&D roUgion. 

During his life-time, and after a reign of 500 joars, 
FeridCin portioned out his vast dominions among his suns. 
To Seim be assigned the West (the countries tif Ri'an and 
Khiivar), to Titr he gave the East (TArkestan and Chin), and 
to Irach he allotted Irilnsheher (“ the land of Iran*') which 
comprised tlic country between the Euphrates and the Jihbn, 
'* forming the oentro of the oivili^ted world, the most delightful 
and most fertile of realms, the precious pearl of the necklace of 
the un.^yerse'^ Irach was the youngest, but Feridhn esteemed 
him as the bravest and wisest of the three and oonsidered him 
as the worthiest for the imperial diadem. He gave him 
the renowned throne, which was the masterpiece of 
Jahn UiiTiStn, with his ox-headed mace, and a jewel known as 
Haft'ohashm {».A. seven-eyed ’’ or “ seven-sided''). This 
throne was used and adorned by every succeed fug Iranian 
king until the conquest of the country by Alexander the 
Great, by whom it nas ordered to be broken up, an act of 
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vaDdatism, which Firdatiai only too mildly doEcrtbeii as 
seaselesis. When Llia S^si^djan Afdesbir F&pdk£i.B (ArlaAerxes 
1} overthrew the Parthian rnie and re-ustablisbed the national 
Farsi government, he got the broken parts traced and oollected 
aud from them reconstructed unother throne. 

The partition of the deuiial^tne was carried out on the 
sixth day, Kbordad, of the lirst mouth, Farvardin. The day 
Khordstd of the month Fiirvurdin is known as Khord&d-sAl, 
and is celebrated by the Parais as a great holiday on account 
of several important events having taken place un that day. 

A poet, whom Masoudi cites in his work KitAbu’ttunbib 
wa'l-ishrAf and who, though he wrote in Arabic, claimed descent 
from the lioyal House of Persia, singe of this partition in the 
following strain : — 

And we porih^ncd out our umpirv in our timt 
As you portioi] Out tho meai upon a plivtc. 

Greece »ud Syria wo gave u> kiiiigUt.ly Salm, 

To tlie lauds wherein the sumiet Ibgeci Jote, 

And to Tuj the Turkish miirche^ were ansigneil, 

Where our cousin still «Juth rule in regal slnU*. 

And to frail CTrach) we !iiilidii<!d Oie loud of Foth, 

Wheuue we Etill mherit li1o6idngji rare and great.* 

Sehn and Tftr were dissatisfied with this partition and 
envied Iraoho good fortune. Aa they threatened to invade 
Persia, the peaceful Iraoh visited thorn to persuado them to 
desist from civil war. But they wore not to be appeased and 
compassed the death of that mUd and graceful prince.' 

VII. M.4H6cnHiJi!;i[. 

Shortly after tliis sod event, Iraeh s wife Mahiilirid gave 
b irth to g son, whom t hey named Maniichebert “of tbo 

* B. L- H. P., IBA ~- 

I Fin]«u*i m*i.m Huniahqher, Iho ion lU m al Iricb, fiidond HiliUfrid. 

wbib Uiriitiaad inyj thai ha w,d Iraafi aon, - iu th. W.Jih ^.Ahhh*, 

anil MuruJ iK-Z^hlb. TAs y.i^.r^lia y.iht kirn ti> be Ow loo or b 

ot Iiwh. TIb worj. Air*4iv,4^ /futiauMr, if. 

» Wfl pr«<B tho spirit 0( tha lioljr Atm&JK'IdibmOIimAobaiiir) of tfMk," ’ ' 

W«i.ar«iv».Ian4ir«| mowiaa of llw do„» AI«,aBhobUhfa. amnly, '■I'hooff. 
tpring of AHOrdio; to tba. BOoUuhwlui. tbo ptiboo vu bunt or Mouot 

MAnt'tib Mpd wBji Denied Aitbf tbal SliHtnfc, 



Tint; i>YjfA5Ty 0} 

Heaveply face ), WJien iTaDftcheher grew to man's state, lio 
took a Btrimg army and made war opon bis imoles to avenge 
hie father’s murder and felled them both in single combat. 

These unfortunate happenings, the bitterness whereof was 
intensided later by the murder in cold blood, by the order of 
Afrusiiib, King of Turan, of the handsome and innocent prince 
tiiawush, the heir-apparent of Kai K4ils, the aeooud king of the 
K aiyi\uiaii dynasty, which succeeded the PeshdAdian, kindled 
that inveterate feud between Iran and Tucau which led to 
disastrous wars of vengeance waged with the bitterest 
persistency throughout long centuries. If the Shah*nimeh is 
to be relied upon in this respect, the bitter feud between the 
Iranian and Turanian ptioples whioh originated in the murder 
of Iraoh by bis brothers was known as a historical hict till the 
days of the later Boman Elmpire, for Firdausi tells us that 
Emperor Maurice, when he offered his daughter in marriage to 
the Persian Emperor Khitetau Parvia:, said that by this 
affinity a binding pact of peace would be made between Iran 
and Borne, there would be no more talk of vengeance for Irach, 
and Iran and Rome would be a united realm. 

fNitn, Bon of Nariuntn and grandson of EeresbAsp, wag 
Manhcheher s chief advjger, Mirkhond describes him as the 
bulwark of the kingdom, the prop of the State, and support of 
the king and the array. He was atylcd Ja^tan-Pektlto^n 
(The Cbampion of the World), and in magnanimity, bravery, 
Nigaoity and merit was peerless, 

Maniioheher dag canals and carried out oihcr irrigation 
works in Irak. From woods and mountains he collected all 
kinds of trees and odoriferous plants and laid out extensive 
gardens with them. Ho was the first to direct the excavation 
of tronchea around forts and to institute the ceremony of 
beating Ihe kettledrum every raorm'ng imd evening. 

Tabari raentioug that the Arabs and the people of the 
Maghreb (The West. t.s,. .Airioa) hod never entirely submitted 
to the Kiog of Persia till the time of Muntlcheher* 

I3a30 
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Afrasiftib, BOn of PsiBhang, the King of Tnran * and h, 
dBBOendant of TAt, invaded Persia with a numerous anny of 
Turanian B. 

Manftchebor, imable to resist Afritsiflb in the open field, 
retreated into the fort of hniih the impregniible capital of 
Taharifitan, to which the latter laid siege. The siege lasted for 
ten years, but in spite of all his cKortions and strategy the 
Turanian, prince found himself hafHed, and so many of hie 
troops died from sickneHS that at last he was obliged to agree 
to peace. It was stipulated that the Iranian bowman Atish 
(Av. Etekhsha) should shoot an arrow from a peak of 
Detnilvand towards the east and a line drawn from the place 
in whcih the arrow fell should form the boundary between Iran 
and Turan. The flight of the arrow discharged by this master- 
arohcr continued from dawn till midday and crossing the 
provinoe of TabaristAo. Nisbap&r, Sarakhs. and Merv, dropped 
on the bank of the Jibftu or Oxus. This remarkable feat 
brought about an addition of a large tract of territory to the 
Persian kingdom. 

This marvellous feat is mentioned in the Avesta (Tir Yasht, 
p. 0). It is stated there that Erekhsha, swift Iranian, the 
swiftest archer among all the IraniaDs. threw an arrow from 
Mount Khshaotha to Mount KhaEvant, 

Naturally, doubts have been expressed ae to the posgibility 
of anch a feat. But it is related by Mohammed Tabfiri that the 

* “Tiitbii. which w UiB Btietafll n-iwi of Uiu oouutry of Tiifhwlm. ■ppMrttrom Dbb 
O uignw, la lietb* mui™ uni raunlBln of iiH Ui" ooiohiftled floylhlmn oatSoM, wbioh, 
under o*™ "I imtmsqtiMily ovowima the Boiiibii ompi™. Inn 

•od Tai»n, •ccorfl= ig to the iJri«nt(U huiorikm. Himptvliaaded nil Uiol bi cnmipriwa 
to uppor Arfa. wttb the BueepUPH of liidiB and Cliin«. Every eouatry bojond iho 
pnEo of tl» PoTtiBii EnpiM wu oowiilor^T UrWoLir. TUo grrat iivwi ctlMl by ibo 
Ar*b* Mit FotaiwB Aiuft. sod by (he Uwki ftod Boddda Okih, divkied thfl 

two great coiiDtriM from oncb othtr.” <W. C,C. 1’. h., Vol l-l 

•‘The dwttoctiaiiB bt* TuTMtan, Aiyoo mil llu likn atm o1 {InguUtic tignilitNuiW 
wly. Hid vxtfooiitly proBKriou* at (C. U. O. IL. SIJ 

" li b prentiredy oartoio that both group* (IrtjiW sud TiirBiiiiio)i ware tiaaiani, 
iba lole diavMiBeB being tb«i Ibo treniiuw prapor ware MdonUry »nd the TureniniH 
notukdic.'* {Iki U. Gray'* *tt. " FonncUtioiu nf the IniDiim aelifpoD^’' X. O, L v< 

p. II.) 

" 'n» TiirenittM pep«*«it ■ tribe o( the Ir&niiitt who wnra in n 1 dw*t <d 

eiTiliwtini Tb* Fwthiu* ptobtbly b*]oag*i) to itiH tribo, The Tujbouui* ooqIi) 
tiflt haw boloBgBd to tlM Mwcol rao*, M they fa«*r Aryan Dant*.'' (1^. D- L G., ti.) 
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arrow discharged hy this bowman struck in its flight a flying 
bird, which continued to fly until noon, with the shaft stiokiDg 
among its feathers, until at last exhausted from its wound it 
dropped down on the Imnk of the Jihitn and died. Probably 
this was how the arrow kept on flying for hours. But does it 
go beyond the realm of possibility that Erekhsha knew some 
secret contrivance by which the arrow could be kept speeding 
on its eourse for a oonsiderabJe time by self-renewed momen¬ 
tum ? As a matter of fact Dowlat Shah, whom Sir W. Onseloy 
quotes (0. T. P,, Vul, III, 333^-1), nientionfl that the arrow was 
80 contrived as to contain a chemical mlsttire of quicksilver 
and other substances, which when heated by the son augmented 
the original force of projeotiou in anoh a manner that it 
reached to Merv. This is a view which caunot be lightly 
discarded, seeing that the interplanetary rocket enthusiasts 
are engaged at this very day in inventing a rocket in which a 
man can reach the moon or a near planet What is still more 
pertinent to the fact is that In the last Great War Paris was 
bombarded hy German gunuera, on or about tJ3rd March 1918, 
from a distance of about GO miles. From such a long distance 
20 shells were discharged in the bombardment of the Frencb 
oapitul. As to how thia extraordinarily long range shooting was 
efTected was a mystery and the alternative theories were 
advanced that either the projeotiJes were meohanically ao 
constructed that they gathered fresh force subsequent to 
discharge from the gun, or an inflnitely more powerful explosive 
wiia employed than bad iieen known tilt then, 

Ouscley mentions that aome ingenious oommentators divest 
the atory of Areab of its most marvellous oirenmstanees and 
suppose the arrow to express figuraf ively that the Persiana 
invaded, and by their skill in archery, obtained possession of 
the enemy's country, that Aresb was the suneassful general, 
and that he determined the boundaries. 

Mandcheher sent S;iiii bo the succour of the Indian 
king Kesdrili, who had asked for help in subduing some 
refractory princes. Munererili, the son and successor of 
Keshr&i, was ungrateful and rebelled against the Buxeraiaty of 
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Persia at the time when that country was invabded by Afir^siiVb 
and toi^ away the country held by tho Persians from the bands 
of the ofiicers of Zk\. Later on King Kai Kobad sent the 
warrior Btistam to reoanfiiiBr it. BAstam did so and placed a 
Hindu chief, 8ooruj, on the throne. 

MaDilcheher constructed canals and brought the waters of 
the Eopbrates to Persia for irrigattonal and drinking purposes, 
and furtberased inore the prosperity of the people by making 
fields and orchards and planting fruit trees brought from forests 
and mouatains. 

Vin. Nauzbe. 

Maniicheher's reign lasted 120 years. After him his son 
Nauster assunted the throne. His rule was so oppressive that 
there was general diasatisfaGtion amongst his sobjects, and a 
number of oultjvators emigrated to other countries. 

When the news of the death of ManCicbeher reached 
Faahang, be ordered Afr&sifib to take a large army and invade 
Persia once more. 

The Turanian prince defeated and captured Nauaer and 
had him put to death, after which he himaelf sat on the throne 
of Iran. The duration of N^aazer's reign was seven years. 

When ZAl reoeived the tidings of the revolution whiuh 
bad ooourred in Persia be levied an army and proceeded to 
PArs to expel the usurper. 

IX. ZlB. 

ZAl's forces engaged the Turanians in fight for a full 
fortnight. In the meanwhile he oonveued a conclave of 
Iranian chiefs and wise men, and urged them to select for 
the throne some worthy scion of Fendthi’s royal line who 
could rule with dignity, firmness and wisdom. By nnanimons 
oonseni Zo or Z&b was elected king. Ho was of a pious and 
prudent disposition and was eighty years of age when he 
assumed the caown. The armies of and ZA] were 

viotorions and the Turanian hordes were driven out. 
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Daring hia short dumbion of five years' rule Z&b took 
effective njaasuies to repair the devastation oaueed by the 
inioadB of the enemy> FiidanBi aaya that this venerable king 
made the world fresh by bis juatice and goodness, restnined 
bia soldiers from evil deeds, since be was in tune wiUi the 
Holy God (c-ii4 jfj l i'), and suffered no one to 

be seii^ed and massacred. 

X. KbbeshAbp (GuesbAsf). 

EereshitBp, who auoceoded ZAb, reigned for nine years. 
With his death the Poshd&dlan dynasty terminated and the 
HaijAnJAn commenced. 



Boqfc <3l Dopj Hi 















CHAPTER 


THE KAIYANIAN DYNASTY AND THE 
PRE ZOEOASTRIAN AND ZOROASTRIAN 
EELiaiONS. 

I. Kai KobAd. 

Kai Rob&d (Kavi Eav&ta of tbo Avesta), a descendant 
of Ferid^in, was persuaded tr> leave his abode in the Alburz 
moontains and toko the vacant Persian throne. From liiin 
commences the Eaiyanian dynasty, Tendered, so famone by the 
illustrions role of Beveral distinguished inonarohs and by the 
valonr, enterprise and heroism of Btiatnm of immortal fame 
and other renowned paladins, who distinguished themselves 
in the long wars with Iranis inveterate enemy, Tuian. 

As to the origin of the family name, designation or title 
Kat or Kavi, Ervad Sheriarjl Dadabhai Bharnoha suggests that 
this ward is a dialeotio contraotJon of the Avestan word Kaoji^ 
which means one residing in mountsine. But we learn frorii 
Sir J. J. Modi (S. M. V., XXXIV) that the Pahlavi Bfkndeheshn, 
while describing the romantic childhood of KaikobAd, re¬ 
presents him as falling uncoascions on the kavMak or 
threshold of his door, and that it is this word kavMeh connec¬ 
ted with an unusual event in hjs childhood that has given 
him bis name KavAta and also the family name Eavu lu 
the Avesta, it may be noted, Kavi means intelUgent 

A goodly part of the folk of Sistiin are still known by the 
name of KaiyAnis, which proves, as Prof. A. V. Williams Jack- 
son points out, the eontinaity of their descent from the ancient 
rulers of the land. The eminent traveller and explorer 
Sir Aurel Blein, who ts known as uebarmetisck (supeiman), 
also mentions tbe-existenoe to this day of a tribe called 
KaiyAnian in SistAn, on the banks of the Belmand. 

King Pashang of Tnran sent an embassy to the Persian 
court to negotiate pace on the terms that the originat 
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portitbn of the domains by Feridiiii between his three sona 
ahoiild be maititained and the Jihi^ taken as the border Jine 
of Iran and Turan. These terms were aecepted and a treaty 
was ratified between the two powers. 

Firdansi and other Eastern chroniolers give Kat Ivob^ a 
reign of 100 years ; but according to the Pkhlavi Biindeheshn 
bis role lasted for fifteen years. Me was a just, clement and 
benevolent prince and showed mack solicitude for the welfare 
of bis subjects. He built a number of towns and made Istakhr 
his capital. Tabari makoH him a contemporary and intimate 
friend of King Solomon. 

On his death his eldest son Kai Eiliis came to the throne. 


II, Kai Kaus. 


Jiefore p^oceediD^^ with an aooount of this king's reign, 



we will give some 
aocoant of the birth and 
early days of the redouh* 
table paladin Bi^tam, 
who now plays the foro* 
moat part In Kaiy&nian 
history and to the narra¬ 
tion of whose marvellous 
career FirdaoBi has 
devoted a considerable 
and the best portion of 
his Sh4h-niLmeb. The 
poet declares in his other 
work Yusif va Zalikha 
that be will spend half of 
his life in filling the world 
with the name and fa me 
of Biistaiu. 


Kai HIOi. 
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This hero belongs to that period which is partly historic 
and partly legendary, and here the great poet's genius and art 
are seen at their best. As a matter of fact after the death of 
Rhetam the charm of the Shih-nameh visibly diminishes, 

Tabari and Masoudi, who flouriBhed before Firdausi's 
time, as well as the Armenian Moses of Ohorene who flonrished 
in the fifth century, have supplied in their histories several 
particulars regarding Rhabam. There is not a word about him 
in the extant Avesta, but be is mentioned in Pablavt and 
Pizend literature. So, although the story of this formidable 
champion of Iran and his family ia wrapt in fable, as regards 
his historical existence we must admit with Sir Percy Sykes 
(S* T, 1, M, P., that such a champion or a family of oham* 
pions did exist, and as their biatory is given so eiroumstantially 
almost down to historical times, there is every probability that 
their exploits have a substratum of truth. 

The father of Bustam was ZOiJ (also known as Daststn), 
son of Slim, the World-Ghampion, and RodAba, the beautiful 
daughter of Meherilb, king of CAbilL ZA] had from birth 
white hair, white eyebrows, and white eyelashes, on which 
aOGoiint Slim took aversion to him and ordered him bo bo oast 
out on Mount Albhrz, This abandonment of his child fay SAm 
reminds us of a praebioe observed in ancient Sparta. In that 
state, as soon as a child was bom its parent was rcquiTcd to 
bring it for examination to offloiais appointed for that purpose. 
If these officials oonaidered the child as unlikely grow up 
healthy and robnat, it was abandoned on the bills to perish. 

On the mountain where /M was abandoned Simiirgh (lit.. 
Thirty birds), a fabulous eagle, bad its abode, and by it the 
child was fed, bred and brought up. In all probability this was 
no bird, hut a hermit who bad his solitary celt there. 

When ZAl was seven years old, bis father felt remorso 
and brought him homo. 

Astrologers had predicted that RodAba's child would be 
a hero of uneqaallud prowess and wisdom, suoh as the world 
bod never seen. At the time of her delivery ft surgical opera¬ 
tion was performed on her so that the child might be born 
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alive. At the instance of the Simurgh^ sfie was dragged with 
wine in order to prudqce insensibility to pain and the snigical 
operation was performed by means of which the child was 
born alive. This operation, wbioh is now known as Ossarian 
operatian from the fact of Julius Oiesar having been bronght 
out alive by this means, reveals a knowledge of obstetrios in 
Iran which one would not have expected in those early days. 

Soon alter the delivery Eodaba felt such relief that she 
exclaimed ^ “ B(t-‘Tcutam ; (jham Amad basar" 

C' I am relieved ; grief is over/’) From this the child was given 
the name Hasiam or Bi^stam. In the Fahla%n books Biinde- 
heshn, AiyadgAr-t Zarinln, and ShatroibA-i AirAn hia name is 
given as RiltastAm, w*hich literally means *' strong growth/' 

When some years later SAm came from hia domains to see 
his grand-child, he was astonished at the beauty of his person, 
the lustre of his face, and his leonine courage and tiger-like 
strength, and to ZAl and Biistam he )i.ddres8ed some words of 
grave advice. '* Behold 1” said he, ** Never do anything except 
what is just and right. Loyally observe the sovereign’s com* 
mauds. Attach greater value bo wisdom than to wealth. All 
through life abstain from evil deeds, and seek the path of 
godliness. Bemember that the world Is 6akle in her favours. 
Jjfit the 00vert thoughts and overt acts always harmonize. 
Never turn a single step away from righteous ness." .411 
through his long and eventful life, Khstam remained a man of 
piety and never departed from his grandfather's admonition. 

One of the earliest feats of strength and bravery displayed 
by Ex'istam during his boyhood la-aa felling, in the darkness of 
night, with a single blow of his grandfather’s ponderous iron 
luaoe, a powerful white elephant belonging to the king and kept 
at Sistftu that had become violent and escaping from its chains 
WEIS trampling people to death. 

The famous heroes of ancient days usually wore the skins 
of wild beasts. Hercules wore for his chief armour the skin 
of the Nemaean lion whom he had slain and the Cireek and 
Trojan chiefs put on the skins of lions and panthers. Bdstam'a 
coat of mail, called Babri-i^dn, was mode from the hide of 
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the Babia, a powerful beast of i;be leonine epeeiee. it was 
proof againKt fire, would not sinh in water and oould resist the 
severest thrusts of sword and spear. 

Several notable kings and warriors of the hod 

renowned favourite horses. King Eai Kbiisrau had his 
llehazitdC' the well-born") iior&e, whose story is told by Jji'rdauBi. 
Alexander the Great bad hia Hucepbalus, and Khusrau Farvia 
bis Shabdiz. Bnstam had hie charger Rakhsh, a handsome, 
powerful and almost humanly sagacioua steed, whom Firdausi's 
epic has made proverbially famous. It was the only steed 
that would not bend down like a bow under hie ponderous 
body. It was as fleet of foot as the deer, and its shiny coat 
was dappled over, like blossoms of the rose upon a eafiron 
lawn. 

The first military adventure of Bfistam in his early days 
was the capture of the fort of Monut iiiap^nd. By a clever 
ruse he gained an entry into this impenetrable fortress with 
a band of warriors and surprised the garrison. An enormous 
quantity of gold, jewellery and valuable gems was taken as 
booty. The place was entirely demolished and the death of 
bis valiant ancestor Karima, who had been done to death by 
the soldiers of the fort rolling down on him a piece of rook, 
was thus singularly avenged, 

Hir John Malcolm identifies the fort of Mount Impend, 
which Bilstam took, with a famous stronghold, known on 
account of its appearance as The White Castle ’V situated in 
the province of Pflrs, about seventy-eix miles north-west of 
Bhir&z, on a high hill which is almost perpendicular on every 
side. The ascent is nearly three miles; for the last five or 
B3X hundred yards the summit is so difSonlt of approach that 
the slightest opposition, if well directed, must render it impreg¬ 
nable. In 1810 it was in possession of the tribe of Mumasenni, 
one of the aboriginal tribes of Persia. Their meaus of defence 
were probably the same os in the days of Bfiataiu; a line of 
large stones ranged in regular order around the edges of a 
precipice. Each stone is wedged in by a smaller; when that 
is removed, the larger stone, or rather rock, is hurled down 
and sweeps everything before It. 
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In hiB very firHt encounter with Iruti'a ceftBeleaa adveiawy 
AfriLd;\b, Bihitani dexterously took grip of hia girdle and wanted 
to take him as a oaptive to Kai Kobu^. But the girdle broke 
and AfritsiAib fell down and at this edtical moment aevecal 
Tartar cavaliers rushed up and bore Afrawib away, and thia 
early opportnmty of Bftstam to rolieve Persia for ever of her 
bitterest and moat persistent foe was lost. 

We have said above that Kaikoh^d was succeeded by his 
son Kai ETiAs. It is mentioned in the Ttlrikh Jehjlnari that 
the sarname of this king was Nimurd, which in the Arabic 
language is lam yttmai, or immortal, eorruptly altered into 
Nimrc»d^ and Firdausi ailndes to an ancient tradition that 
Kftils and Nimrod were one and the same person : — ^ 

(“ I have heard that Nimrod was KaAr,") 

Kai Ktliia, who was of an impetaons nature, soon after 
coming to the throne, made the determination to undertake 
an invasion of M4/endecftn (Hyrcaula), which was the oountiy 
of the divs, Tfis, Giv, Ghdarz and other wise counsellors of 
bis tried to dissuade him from this most hazardons undertaking, 
but to no purpose. The expedition, as was expected, ended 
in disaster. While Kai KAhs was encamped in the night b 
the plain near the city of MAzonderan confident of soiKing it 
on the following day, Div-i-Sapid The White Demon"), 
whom the king of MAzenderAn had summoned to bis aid, 
enveloped the Iranians in a ofond of smoke of pitchy darkness, 
and rained down on them showers of hrickB and atones from 
the sky. Kai Ki'ifis and two-thirds of his men wore struck 
with blindness. 

The divs of MAzonderAn were savages in the matter of 
their religion and crude in many of their ways. But in arts, 
crafts, and science they munt have been better versed than the 
more polished Persians. We have seen that the FeshdAdian 
TehmArasp, the Demon-Binder, learnt saverol languages and 
the art of writing from the divs, and his Huooessor Jamshid 
employed them to make bricks, erect wails, palaoee, and baths, 
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and ki btiild for him a Uyidg tbroDo (wbat we may now oat) an 
aeroplane) and pilot it through the air. If we took a knowledge 
of this sort on the part of tbeae dive ua a faot, it would do no 
great violence to our comtnon eenae further to extend our 
belief and take as fact, cot fiction, the story of the Div-t-Sapid 
raising the darkening cloud of smoke which blinded the 
Iranian king and most of his troops, and his raining on them 
showers of stone from the sky. It might be surmised thAt 
these Maj!eDder4nis possessed the secret of manufacturing tear 
and poison gases, and raising dark curtains of smoke, as wet) aa 
throwing down destruotive misslleB from aeroplanes, millennia 
before modern scientists cqcM imagine these things. 

Arzaag, one of the leaders of the diva, secured Kai 
and the other captives with chains and marched them oS to 
the city of MitsenderA>u and delivered them into the hands of 
the king of that country. 

When Zill learnt of this catastrophe, he directed Bdstam 
to proceed forthwith to M&zeuderiln and eHect the release of 
Kai EAhs and his men. The ordinary route to that country 
was a long one and it had taken Kai six months to reach 

it. There was another much shorter route whlob could be 
travereed in u couple of weeks, but it was full of sorcery and 
dangers of all sorts. Putting on his Babrd-byikn, and fully 
armed, RCistam bestrode Hakhsb and took his route. 

O'er him. who seeks ths battle-field 
Nobly bis prtsoac^d king to free. 

Heaven will extend iUi eatin{; shield, 

And orown hie arms with victory. 

(AtlCIKSON,l 

So, by the grace of tiod, Rfistam’s arras were crowned 
with A’iotory, Ho passed unscathed through the Hafia Khdn 
or the seven frightful stages of the journey, overcoming every 
peril and destroying every ferocious beast and demon that 
infested the region or disputed his advance. At the sixth 
stage he encountered Arzang, whose head he tore off from the 
body. At the aoventh stage the White Demon himself con¬ 
fronted him, but after a fierce struggle BOatam lifted him up 
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bodily aod claBhad him on the groaud with ouch force that 
hie gigantio frame was shattered and life left him, Hftatam 
performed ablutione with clean water from a spring, bowed 
bis head to the ground and offered prayers to his Maker Who 
had granted him the victory, 

Wa learn from Mr. Benjamin (B, P. P., 301) that there if« 
actually a tribe existing to this day among the Albhrz moon- 
tains or the fastnesses of ancient Hyrcania, which still bears 
the name of Div Sefeod and whom intelligent Perf^ianB consider 
to be the remnants of a ledonbtablc race of barbarians who 
were overcome by Eiistarn. He rightly says that it is not 
often that a national legend that dates thirty or forty centuries 
back can be so satisfactorily traced to actual occurrences. 
Rdatam engaged in deadly combat with the Div-i-Sapid is a 
favourite design, which fregnently reappears with variations in 
the emblazoned tiles of Persian artists. 

The victorious paladin eSocted the release of the king of 
Iran and all his men from their bonds, and cured their blind* 
nesa by applying blood extracted from the White Demon's heart 
to their eyes, 

MtlzenderiiQ being conquered. Kai now led an expedi* 
tion against the King of Berber, who had proved refractory, 
and brought him under subjagation. He then tnrned his arms 
against the kings of HarndvarAu* (Yemen), Misr (Egypt), and 
Shim (Syria), who had formed a league against him, and reduced 
them to submiasion. These expeditions and victories, which 
relate to the legendary period, but still cannot be rejected as 
fable, show that those writers who, slavishly following one 
after another, have geoerattzed tlmt the Persian dreaded and 
abhorred the sea have ignored the true facts-t From early 

* Acoordioic ba Dae moat ot«F» HftaaAfAi'iii jt it foim thn wotd n Mjnmijm 

far Y^oifrii. mud Ti^rlwr ii tho mod^m B^r\xvm ao tbs Bomrli adhi opp^iia AdosL, 
Tabari, MaftoudJ and Tbatibi hD oradilla^ KA^^wJth ihu tatnptifaTj ql 

Yonw. 

t m«GtiaDi Lb At Pirdapii hm no eitpArianoe wbil«^A[>aI tbe lea eron 

dI iravqObiff by mam. Hojli Hjmui arri4» Id bii HiiLary of {■mfEap Nayigatloa ibat 
Ui« Shilb D^oiali may b« iqorolkiBd in vain Tor an uDootiDt o! AhipAur Dantkol 
Tblp difect, vbiab ih« SUh-nlinab ibam wiLb }*mrumn thcralaifa in bma 

tli«aod tb« ttuKrry of Torttu ATUirnba to tbo Bat, mi Muii Hmaaji lEnteniUiiMLy 

obwTVMfpu tt), tliDugb PfnIiJi ho* iosrad ud ayaidod tbAiva^ P«iijA h** mot. 
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times PeTBia. appears to have commanded the sea. Firdausi 
mentions that Kai Kftifis had embarked with his troops in 
innumerabli- ships and barges ) and sailed a thoa* 

sand farsangs or leagues; and Mirichond tells ns that this king 
had marched to Indian after the eongnest of which he returned 
by way of Mekr&n and remained some time in SistAn. 

Kat Ellis having learnt that the Shah of Hii.m4vaT;in had a 
very beautiful daughter, by name SudAba, asked for her hand 
in marriage. The Shah had no wish to be separated from his 
daughter, to whom he was greatly attached. Bat he had no 
option but to comply with the demand of his oomjneror, and 
Soddba became the consort of the Iranian monarch. 

One week after the wedding the spiteful Shah of HamsivU' 
riin invited Kai KaHh to be his guest. In spite of SodAba^s 
dissuasion, Kai Kd.^s accepted the invitation and proceeded to 
the city of BbAhe, where preparations on a most lavish scale 
were made for the reception of the royal son-in-law. After a 
period of rejoieingB and reveJry, Kai KAfts prepared to go. By 
a preconcerted plan troops from Berber had approached 
HamAvarAn and waylaid Kai KAhs and bis retinue, who bad no 
suspicion of treachery and were taJfen unawares. The king, 
with hie ohiefa, Giv, Gftdarx, TAs and GArgin, and the rest of 
his escort, were aeired and imprisoned in a remote impregnable 
fortress which stood on the top of a lofty moantain. The Shsih 
sent some of hia court dameels to bring back SodAba to his 
palace, but the princess deolored that she preferred death to 
separation from her hualiand. So he sent her to the dungeon 
where Kai KAAb was. 

When the news travelled to AfrAaifib that the throne of 
Persia was without a king, this over watchful adversary of Iran 
colleoted his vast Tartar hordes and overran the country. He 
routed the Persian troops, took many prisoners, and made 
himself master of Persia, 

As soon as Rdstom came to hear of the disaster that had 
overtaken Kai RtlAs by the treachery of the Bhah of Hiinul- 
varAn, he ooIJeoted hjs troops and hurried across to 
HamAvarAn by see in a fleet of galleys os the land route was 
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long and tedione. He utterly vamquiabed the triple forces of 
H4iiiAvari)ji, Berber and Misrand captured the ruler of Syria 
and sixty other chieftains. The warrior GorAiseb sei^sed 
the Shah of Berber and forty of his chiefs, and Zawitreb, 
a brother of Biistam, cleft the king of Misr iroin the head to 
the waist by a singte strobe of his sharp steel. The Shah of 
BAmATaran, seeing the carnage that was going on, humbly 
solicited peace and offered to pay tribute and restore Kai 
£&t)8 and all his chiefs and men, together with all the rich 
booty which had been seized. The soldiers of the three king¬ 
doms also begged Bvistam for mercy and took a tow that 
henceforth they would not entertain enmity with Persia, The 
victorious paladin pardoned them all and also released all bis 
captives. Kai £ltfls, too, forgave the iShah of HjiinAvaran for 
his treachery and reoeived from him valuable gifts. 

Kai Kdus now made preparations for regaining his king¬ 
dom of Persia from the usurper Afrueiitb. His own forces 
were reinforced by a hundred thousaod horsemen fiom H4m&< 
varin, Berber and Misr. 

Afr^iiVb took his measures to confront the attaoking army 
and hazaugoed his soldiers iuoitiug them to show their mettle 
on the battle-day, lie promised to bestow a kingdom and the 
hand of his daughter, together with the title of Bapehbiid 
(Commandant of the Forces), upon the warrior who should pull 
down “The liagai* of evil descent” (j.tf., liuatam) from his 
saddle and make him bite the dust. Snob a tempting offer 
bred many a Turanian warrior with the ambition to try 
conclusions with that champion. But they only courted death. 
Bdstam and other heroes of Iran laid about them with such 
good will and vigour that two-thirds of the army of Turan lay 
dead on the held, AfrAsikb, distressed and broken-hearted, 
aed to Turan, “He had come to seek sweet hooey in the 
world, bat found bitter poison.” 

Hat KMa returned to Fdrs and re-established the splesd^ 
our of his throne. He wrote a royal firman to his ohamptou 


* ShIcmUa or meufl tb* tli« BkIlh 3a ROurtAiix, rtdiBg Jm Sitdlci, 

m ■ 6<iikL Eii mc-mlH him m ii • dqf. (H* 4i- Piirl II, 39i.j 
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&Qd libccatof fiCialiaim odTaaoiDg him from thw rank oE 
TasBttluge tu tbe dignity of sovereignty aud bestowing on him 
afresh and hereditarily the dominion of NimrdE, together 
with the titles of J(^litJ^t^'PelL0lwS^n (“ World Champion'') and 
Talt&mtan {“ Stroog bodied '* or " Powerfal "). He also 
presented to him a kingly orowa set with gems, a royal throne, 
a gold embroidered royal robe, a spleadid necklace, and a 
oostly armlet, together with many other gifts of considerable 
value. The royal letters patent for the sovereignty of 
Nimruz were indited on cloth of gold with aoented ink of 
aloewQod, musk, ambergris and wine. 

Kai K&ds continued to rule with justioe and liberality, so 
that tbe whole land was prosperous. But there was to be 
another curious incident in the chequered career of this king. 

One day as he was starting on a hunt, a div, disguised as 
a domestic servant, approached him, and, bending down low to 
the ground, presented to him a bouguat and regaled him with 
a song as under 

Tlion art great oe king can 
Boundless in tby tnajeaty; 

Wlint is all this eartih to thee 
All beneath the aky? 

Peris, mortals, demona, hear 
Tby commanding voice with fear : 

Thou art lord of alt thing« here. 

But thou caiut not 
There remains for thee to know 
Things above, as ihiugs below, 

How the planets roll; 

How tbo sun his light displa3re. 

How the moon diirte forth her rays; 

How the nights succeed the days ; 

What the secret cause betrays. 

And who directs the whole? (Atkinson.) 

Kai Kacis, always impetuous, deceived by the div's artful 
aoDg, had no thought but to ascend the heavens and explore 
their secrets and count the stars. A throne of aloe wood was 
p repared, i n whiah he took hie sea t Four powerful Oktibi* or 

• Tie Jtli&DafL DMaiwflj ( i^S^= vultwwj. 
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eagles, one bound at each coroer of it, bore it aloft on tbeir 
wings.* They Hew on, until, their strength exhansted, they 
came tumbling down from the sky with the throne, whioh, 
carried away by a wind, fell in a desert of China, By a mira- 
ole the king escaped unhurt. Rftsfcain, GCidarz, and Tiis, who 
wore ont in search of him, found him and brought him back to 
his palace. Sir W- Ouseley is of opinion that this fable origi¬ 
nated probably in the fondness of this king for aatronomioal 
studies, as he declared that ha would explore the secrets of the 
Spheres and count one by one the stars of heaven. 

Wo now come to the story of Rustam and his son SohrAb, 
one of the roost stirring and tragic eplBodes in the 8h4h- 
nilQieh, made familiar to English readers by Matthew Arnold's 
poem. 

Now further mark the seanrhless ways of Heaven, 

Father and sou to mortal comlnt tlriven! 

Alas! the tala of sorrow raiist bo told, 

Tho tale of tears, derived from minatiel old. 

(Atsixsox.) 

Sir Henry Layard in the account of his travels in 
Kbo^^eetAn and other mountainous regions mentions that even 
the bold warriors of these raountaias weep like little children 
as they listen to the recital of this tragic episode. 

One day while out hunting, Rilstam appronohed the 
marobes of Tiiran, and seeing a multitude of onagers in a wood, 
shot one and loastiug it made a repast of it. Then he drunk 
water from a spring and laid himself down for sleep, leaving 
his Rakhah to graze. Some Tartar boreemen saw the 
famous charger and captured him with a lusao, but not until 
three of them were killed and others severely injured fey that 
powerful steed. 

When Rdatam awoke from his slumber, he noticed tbe 
diaappearance of his favourite ruount. Following the truces 
of hiB footsteps, be came to ^iamangAn.t On his approach, tbe 
king of that platre went to him on foot, with bis courtiois, to 

* ThU BdvwtuH Ol Kti XW» i* dDUUi- lo lliat ot the Babjioiibli bm 
who WBI un-M up to kbu ItMvui]* on ^bt bneJt of mn rikgli. 

\ Sir Sjrket idffBtiflM Sunsogin vliti iho town of StJnifaitA ih^ ilftiibklA 
Koojnourd rwl, now o«u|riHi bf tb« KOfdg. 
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receive Mni with due reapect. Rnshuu reqaesteii him to 
bjiTe his missing horse looked for and restored to him, and 
warned him that otherwise he wontd cut off the head of every 
one of Mb chieftains with his trusty sword. The king 
promised that he would give immediate directions for the 
search of the horscj and offered his hospitality, which the 
GhAinpiou accepted. Rhetam was right royally served, and 
when after much revelry he left the festive board, he was 
conducted to a aumptuonsly decorated beilroom. When a 
part of the night had passed and the morning star began to 
cross the sky, some low whispers reached bis ears. He saw 
a slave girl, with a scented lamp, approaching his bod and 
behind her was a most beautiful maldun. 

Shyly the maiden admitted that she was the king's 
daughter Tahmineh and had fallen in lovo with him on 
account of the many marvellous tales that she had hoard of 
his prowess and ouurage and his wonderful aohievementa, and 
bad taken a vow that she would marry only him and no other 
husband. Rhstam was delighted to hear the beautiiul maiden's 
sweet confession. Ue obtained the consent, most willingly 
given, of the maideu’s royal father to their marriage. 

The hero could not remain long with her, and when they 
parted he removed an armlet (mulireh) from hia arxn and 
handed it to her, saying that should a daughter be born to her 
it should be plaited in her hair, but if she gave birth to a son 
it should be bound on his arm as his father's token. He held 
Ms beanbiful wife in a close embrace and covering her eyes 
and brow with kissea, vaulted upon Ms Rnkhsh, which had 
boon restored to him, and galloped away to Siatho. 

At the oiose of nine months, Tahmineh gave birth to a 
san, who shone like the moon anti was the very image of 
Bdstom, SAtu and Nariman. He laughed at Ms birth and bis 
face hecome rosy, tio be was named bjohrab or tiurkhAb^ 
which means *' of the rosy face." When he was ten years of age 
there was none in the land who could wrestle with him. Lion 
hunting was ohild’s sport to him. He could seize the fastest 
horse by its toil and bring it to a stop. 
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One day he demanded fioin his mother to tell him irho 
his father was. '‘Why um 1/’ asked he> "loftier than my 
nulk-fenows, and why does my head roach, as it were, to the 
skies ? When asked abonfc tny father, what am I to say?" 
Tabtnineh replied. "Eejoice at w h at I am aboat to dtaeiose 
to thee, bat do not be rash. The renowned champion Bhstam 
is thy pareni and thou art of the herojo line of Narini4a, 
S4m and Zftl. lienee thy head is loftier than the tky.” 
She then gave to SobrAib for perusal the letter which Iti^Btam 
had sent to her on hie receiving newa of Sohritb’a birth, and 
delivering to him the three purses of gold and three vEduable 
gems which Enstam bad sent along with the letter, tsbe 
advised Sohrub to guard them carefully m they might one 
day serve to establieb hfs identity, and said, “ Let not Bilsfam 
hear of thee, for should be come to know of thy valour and 
other great merits he is sure to summon thee and I will be 
disconsolate at oui separation. Also let never Afrilsidib know, 
for be is thy father s most inveterate foe and out of spite might 
work thee harm." Of course it was impossible for a boy of 
Sohriib's spirit to accept this advice. He said he would 
collect an army of warlike Tartars, and invade Persia, and 
entrust the crown, throne and treosuies of that country to 
bis illustrious sire, and would then attaok Tnran aud expel 
Afrasiilb from his throne. ** ^ince BAi-tam is my sire and I his 
sou," he added, there ought not to be. and shall not remain, 
any other monarch in the world. When the sun aud moon are 
sbining, why should stars raise their heads ?" 

The crafty AfrusiAb, who was not unacquainted with 
Bohrab^s birth, set about contriving to further his own ambitious 
designs by using this raw youthful enthusiast to destroy the 
might of Persia. He sent two wise warriors, Homitii and 
IhlrjMu, to Sohrfl-b with many rich gifta and an army, and 
with a royal missive telling him that if wanted he would kmd 
him still more troops to enable him to dethrone the despot 
Eai BAhs, and ascend the tbroiic of Iran himself and give the 
world rest from strife. To his geoerals he gave strict injanc* 
tie as to take every possible action that BohrAb and Ehatam 
might never know of each other’s identity. He entertained 


so 
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the hope that when the father and son, Ignorant of their rels' 
on ship, entered the liuls, the youthful Sohrftb was tier tain to 
overpower the aged warrior and the world being rid of R<lfitam, 
it would not take long to destroy Bohrib by some stratagem, 
and when both were destroyed, the defeat of Kai KAds and the 
seizure of Iran would be an easy task for him. 

The artless SohrAb accepted the cunning Turanian king's 
offer, and led the Tartar army against Persia. 

Kai KaAs summoned Khstam to his aid. For three 
sooceeding days Rustam and Sohrilb were engaged in single 
combat. On the B/st two days the old champion had the 
worse of it. But on the third day, in the course of their 
wrestle, Rhatam taking a firm grip of SohrAb’s girdle employed 
bis utmost strength and dashed him to the ground, and 
swiftly drew his sharp scimitar and plunged it into the young 
hero’s heart. 

Writhine with pain Sobrihb in murmurs sigbecl— 

AiJ thus to HAstam—* Vaunt not iu thy pride ; 

‘‘Upon myself this sorrow have I bronjfht, 

" Thou but thft iiifftf iiTn ant of fflte—which wrought 
“My downfall j thou art guiltlese—guiltless quite ; 

“0 had 1 seen my father in the light, 

■* My glorious father I Life will soon bo o’er, 

“ And his great deeds onchani my soul no morel 
“ Of him my mother gave tho mark and eigu, 

“For him 1 sought, and what an end is mine ! 

“My only wish on earth, my constant sigh, 

“ TTi'rtt to behold and with that wish I die. 

“ But hope not to elude his pieroing sight, 

“ In vain for thee the deepest glooms of night ; 

“ Otiuldet thou through ocean's depths for refuge dy, 

“ Or tuidst the star-beaiiis track the upper sky, 

“ Biiatam with vengeance armed, will teach thoe there, 

“ His eon], the prey of anguish and despair." 

An ioy horror chills the Champion’s heart, 

His brain whirls round with agonising smart; 

O'er hia wan cheek no gushing sorro^^s how, 

Seueeless he sinks beneath the weight of woe; 

Relieved at length, with frenzied look ho cries; 

“ Prove thou art mine, confirm my doubting eyes} 
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*’ For I am !” Picroiufi was the gpiodo. 

Which from his tom heart burst—^as wild and lone, 

Ho Upon him. Hire amazomeot shook 

The dym^ youth, and mourn fui thus he apoko ; 

** If thon art BqstnTn, oruol is thy part, 

“ No warmth paternal seems to fill thy heart ; 

** £llss liadnt thou known me, when, with stroiift desire, 

“ I fondly claimed thoa for my valiaiit aire ; 

^'Now from my body strip the ahinm^ mail, 

“ Untie those bands, ere life and feelingt fail ; 

“ And on my arm the direfol proof behold ! ‘ 

^' Thy sacred bracelet of refulgent gold I 
“When tha loud hrasen (Irama were heard afar, 

“And echoing ronnd, proclaimed tho pending war, 

“ Whilst parting tears my mother’s eyes overtiowod, 

“ Tbis mystic gift her bortitiug heart bestowed! 

“ ' Take this’, she said,' thy fathor’jf token wear, 

“‘And promised glory will reward thy care'. 

“ The hour is come, but fraught with bitter woe, 

“ We meet in blond to wail the fatal blow." 

{Atkihsoh.) 

Looaemng Sohrilb’g mail, Kilatam with bewildered eyes 
Baw hla unhappy gift, the bracelet, and fell prostrate on the 
ground. With deep groans he bewailed that by hia own 
unnatural hand his raliant son had been slain, and he root his 
hair and olotfaes in anguish and despair 

In Erivan, the capita] of Busaian Armenia, there is a 
palace of the Persian period, adjoining a iao6(|ue, the audteuee- 
hall of which has ite walls adorned by historjo paintings, among 
which Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, during hia visit to Persia 
in 1903, was most interested to tlnd those of SohrAb and 
Hiistam and of FerAmurz, Ki’istam’a second son. 

We will now take np the story of prince SfiiliWnsh, the son 
and heir of King Kal KAfls. His mother was not queen 
SodAba; but another wife of tha king, whose father was the ruler 
of BhIgAhr. £Lis grace and virtues were equal to his gioriouB 
beauty. One of the bleastnga with which the prophet Zoroaster 
addressed King VishtAspa wheu for the first time be approaohed 

him was “ Srtr^m k^hirjfim atuUrvan^m bavdhi yafhd kiea 
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SyfiJ^arahAfto ” (“Be thou beauteous in person and guileless 
like SbVwushl ”); and among the blessinga which the ofHoiatiiig 
priests invoke, in the PiKead language, upon a marrj^ing 
Zoroastriau couple there is this ohe, HUdid hid cJtjht 
Sg^vaksh *’ ('* In looks be ye as beauteous as Siftwush"). 

Si^wush was brought up at the court of Eflstam, where bo 
acquired every acoompliahment and was iustiucted in the art of 
governinent and military arts and iu all the virtues required 
a royal prince. One day be eicpressed hia desire to visit his 
father. So Bdatam took hJuj to the royal court where £ai 
liuha received him with joy, and besWwed ou him the province 
of Kohiatan. 

Queen Sod4ba, oo beholding the beanteous person of Si4* 
wash, was seized with desperate love lor him. But ae he resisted 
all her overtures, she deteimined to wreak aignal revenge 
upon him. She tore her dress, screamed aloud and rushed 
out of her chamber, and going to the king, with tears in her 
eyes and many lamentations, complained to him that i^iiLwush 
bad attempted to outrage her virtue. Kai KiiOs was oonsoious 
of his sou's guiltlessness, but as Sodaba persisted in her accusa¬ 
tions, he resolved to put the prince to the ordeal of (ire hj prove 
his innoeenoe. Siawush put up a silent prayer to the Almighty 
Protector, and ro<lo Imldly on his horse through the raging 
flames of the immenae lire which had been built and came out 
at the other end with radiant face and absolutely unharmed. 
He emerged with bis raiment and bis horse as unstained as 
if he was bearing jesBamincs", The king and the people rejoiced, 
Kai KAfiB folded him in a warm orobrace and ordered the 
public executioner to hang the hypocritical queen on a gibbet 
in a public square. But the good-natured Sislwusb interceded 
and persuaded the king to pardon her. 

The restless AfrasUb once more crossed the JihAn and 
invaded Peraia. Siavruah obtained from hia father the 
oomroand of an army and proceeded to coufront the Turanians 
with the assistance of Hiistam. Five mohadg bore the 
standard of KAveh. Whan the two armies were two iiiarchts 
apart AfrAsiAb, who had Uiid a terrible dream, which inter* 
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^retod by scwthflayers as prupbeayiDg disaster at the iiaods of 
biAwusb, wag 8eii;ed with oerTOUBoeag and giving ap Lho idea 
of hostility opened negotiations for peace. Siilwash took 
Ritstams advice and agreed to stiapend hostility if AfrAsiftb 
restored ait the territories of Iran then held by him and gave a 
hundred of his kinamen as hostages. The King of Tnran 
complied with these tenns and detivoted liokb-iri, Samarkand 
Snghd, Chilj and Sepiinjilb to the Iranian prince. 

Riistam conveyed in porson to Eai KAi'is Stiwiish's 
missive oommimicating to him the terms of the peace. The 
king was mightily displeased that Siiwnsh shonld have accep¬ 
ted peace at a time when there was a certainty of thoroughly 
ernshing AfrasiAh, who bad been thrown into extreme con™ 
afcernation and nervousness by his terrible dream. Be for¬ 
warded to Siawush, by the hand of Tfia, a strongly worded 
despatch, wherein he wrote that by the wiles of Afrasiab he had 
been deceived into receiving a hundred obscure individuals, 
who colleotivoly were not worth a barber fintgeon’s fee, but 
such wafl always the result whenever the aged Gutrusted 
matters of importance to boyg. He commanded the prince to 
send to him in chains the hundred Turanian hostages, to return 
his presents to AfrAsiAb, and to lead the Tranian army into 
Turan and not to leave that country without his orders. The 
despatch directed that if SrAwush was unable to acynit himself 
of this important charge, be should deliver the battle standard, 
the war chest and the army to Ths and return to the king’s 
court. 

SiAwush aud Rustam were mortally ofl^ended at these 
peremptory and unjust orders. The paladin returned to In's 
own domain, and the prince said that he deemed it unlawful to 
violate his pledged word and held God's commands supremo 
over those of earthly monarcha, lie sent back the Turanian 
hostages to their sovereign, delivered the charge of the army to 
Tub, and wont himself iabt> Tnran along with one of AfrAsiib'a 
distinguished nobles, Firiln Wisah. 

The prince’s adherence, in spite of bis father’s orders, to 
the pledge given by him to the enemy recalls to our mind the 
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moral priDCiple wlilcb tti eDunclatod in v* 2 of ]!tleh£:r Yasbt iu 
theea words:—“0 Spitamu 1 never break thy pledge, be it 
with a cu-redigiouist or with one of another fajtb.” It is said 
iu V. 5, fargard IV, of the Vendidj^d that the punishment and 
evil ooasetjDences of a breach of promised word affect not only 
the breaker of the word but also his near relatlTes, 

SiiLwosh received a zuost hearty reception from Afrll^jub 
and his Bubjects. From the city-gates to the palace, gold and 
incense were BOattered over his head; and the king said that he 
would be a father to him and cherish him. 

As days passed the prince rose tn the king's affection and 
esteem, and was married to his IiweJy and accomplished 
daughter Ferangix, and given a royal finnan^ iusoribed on 
silk, bestowing on him the sovereignty of a province one 
hundred larsangs in length, extending eastwards from Turan 
aa far as the sea of China. 

Gurshivazand other kinsmen of Afrasiub became intensely 
jealous of the Iranian prince and began to plot to bring about 
his ruin. They filled the king's ears with deceitful tales of 
tbe prince’s treacheroos communications with the Court of 
Iran and of his design of making Turan a part of the Persian 
Empire. At first AlrasiAb gave no heed to these accusations 
and believed iu the innoeenoe and true faith of his son-in-law. 
But at last the conspirators succeeded in rousing his saspiclons, 
and he told Gurshivaz that if things were as reported, Stikwnsh 
might be staiu. 

The saintly t^iilwush had forebodings of his coining end. 
He foretold to Ferangiz that AfrftsiAb would have Uia head out 
off without any fault on his part. He commuaicated his last 
wishes to her and prophesied that she, who had been five 
months pregnant, would give birth to a son who would become 
illostrious and would be called Kai Khhsran. He let loose 
bis favourite mount BehziVd, put his crown, throne, helmet 
and all other valuables into fire and prepared to ffee to Persia 
together with his retinue of a thousand Persians. They 
proceeded about half a Jaraant/ when they espied AfiAsi&b 
Voming up with hia army. The Persian guards expressed 
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reridiness to tight the TuraiiLaiia aotwith'^taiidJng their great 
inferiority io noniber, bat Siiwush forbade aJl opposition and 
said that if he fought AfriiaiAb he would be degradiag hia 
lineage. To Afibsiab he said:—King J why hast thou come 
with thy army to attach me ? \Yhy dost thou want to kill me^ 
who am muoeent oi guilt, and thus give cause for war 
between our two aatious?” This apijeaJ went in vain. 
Instigated by Gurahivai! Afraaiab ordered an attack, True 
to his word biAwtish did not raise his weapons against 
the Turanians, nor permitted hia Iranians to do so. The 
latter were massacred to a man tind Bi&wDsfa, covered with 
wounds, dropped down from his horse, A Turanian, named 
Girui Zarab, tiound his hands and others put a rope rotmd 
his nook, STotwithstanding the strong remonstrances of the 
warrior i'iUtim, a brother of Pjrt^ll, and the entreaties of 
Kerangiz. Afrilsitlb listeued to the craftv words oi Oursiiivaj<: 
and ordered Gin'ii to tlrag riiiwush away to a lonely spot 
and kill him. GirQi dragged Sidwush by bis hjiirs to a 
distant place and cut off his head over a golden bow), into 
which bis blood was allowed to How. He then emptied the 
bowl in a place where he had been directed to take it On 
tho spot where the blood of this pious prince was poured out 
there sprang up a plant which is known as Khutii Sy^wmhdn 
(" the blood of Siawuflh”) and is believed to possess wonderful 
virtues. 

In duo course Jforiiugiz gave Itirlh to a lovely aon, who 
was named liai Khtiaraii. Piriln informed Airiiaidb of this 
nveut and was ordered by the latter to send the child away to 
the hills to be brooght up among shepherds, a» that when he 
grew up he might not have any knowledge of his lineage and 
of the events of the past. Kai Khiisrau was accordingly 
handed rtver to the shepherds of Mount Kalft. As bo grew up 
he began to show the ([ualities and uatura] instinots of hia high 
birth. At the age of seven he improvised a bow and an arrow 
for himself and went on a chase. At Ihe age of ten he hunted 
bears and wolves, and after a time eombated tigers and lions, 
and did not heed hie foster parent’s remonstrances against his 
rush ad\entnreB. The latter mformed Pirun, who wont to see 
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the boy, ncd ohermed with hia Uuks and manners folded him 
in an embrace and bronght him to hie own palace, 
who was troubled by what be had done, sent for Fir^n one 
night and said to him that it was not meet that a scion of Shah. 
Ferjduu should be brought up among shepherds, and that so 
long as the boy thought not of what bad occurred in the past 
there was no danger to either sids^ but if at any time he showed 
a hostile disposition his head would be cut oS as was hia father’s. 
Fir(\ti pretended that the boy having been reared among rude 
mountain shepherds was witless and could have no knowledge 
of the past. He took an oath from the king that he would do 
no harm to the boy and produced him. Before bringing him 
in the king's presence Pir^n inatructsd him to answer any 
questions the king might pat to him as if he were an idiot. 
Afriisiub was thus persuaded that he had nothing to fear from 
the boy, and ordered Pif&n to send him away with bis mother 
to Sj^wusbgard. 

One night the warrior Gfldarz, who was a grandson of 
ICiiveh the blaekeruith and one of the most distinguished nobles 
at court, had a dream, in which he saw the angel Saraosh 
riding a raitt‘cIoud> The angel told him that bis sou Gtv 
must hud Kai Khi:israu and bring him back to Iran in order 
that 8ifiwush be avenged. Ghdari^ accordingly dispatched his 
son, who went alone lor fear of bis search for the prince being 
interfered with. For seven years he wandered throughout the 
Turaniau domains, till at last one day p&Hjimg through a forest 
he came upon a boy sitting by the side of a spring of water who 
had beautiful looks aud was as straight as the cypress tree. 
Giv recognised him as the prince he was in search of by his 
likenesB to hifiwush and was further assured of hJs identity by 
the li^'sshowing him on hie aim the black mark that all the 
scions of the race bore from the time of Hal KobAd. 

Giv and Km Khflsrau proceeded together to Eiy&wu.^hgard 
bo meet Ferangii^, and from there the throe took the road to 
Persia and succeeded in escaping from Turan. King Kai KAfis 
and the Iranians accorded them a most hearty welcome. 

There was an impregnable fortress, Da^s'hBahman, in the 
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district of Ardabil, which was a seat of the tdol^worahippors. 
King Kaius, in order to determine who should succeed him, his 
own son FaribouiJ! or Kai Ehftscau, the son of SiAwush, asked 
them to compete and capture the fortreas. Kai Kbfierau 
amcceeded, while Faribourz, who had tried first, failed. It ie 
said that the holy Fire Bi^sbasp or Azar Gushap appeared 
on the barneGs of Kai Khdsrau's horse and by its splendour 
the prince won the fortress. Sir J, J, Modi explains that what 
had happened was an electric phenomenon. It seems that 
Kill Khiisraa installed the Fire, produoed by an electric pheno¬ 
menon or by an electric lightning, into a fire*temple. This 
Fire continued to burn in Iran for some time even after the 
Arab conquest. (Sir J. J. Modi’s Introdn.t J. M. .1. V., p. XL.) 

IGil KfiUB took to a life of seotasion, resigning the throne 
in favour of Kai Khi)srnn after a rule of 150 years. 

One of bis wise maxims was that the best of thiup is 
counsel; the most excellent, health; the most complete, security; 
the most detioious, wealth ; the most precious, roJigion; and the 
purest, Jnstice. 

Another of his sayings was that actions are the fruits of 
thought, which they resemble just as the fruits of trees 
assimilate to the parent seeds; that is, if the workings of 
intention and the operations of reflection be applied to the 
attainment of perfectioii in our pursuits, and to the correction 
of evil propensities, all our actions will Deoessarily terminate 
in the path of righteousness and the causes of prosperity. (M. 
R. 8, S , 243.) 

Kai K4(ia transferred the royal residence from Irik to 
Ralkh, which continoed to be the capital of the KaiyinianB 
until Queeo Iloinai made Modiiin (Ctesiphon) the capital. In 
the region of Khnris&n, he laid the foundation of the city of 
Bamarkand, which centuries afterwards was destined to rise to 
great eminence under the Tartar king Timur (Tamerlane). 
Siiwuflh finished it. and Kai Khhsrau, who was born there, 
established in it the glorious fire*temple in the treasury whereof 
the first Zoroo-striaq king, Vishblspa (Gftshtiap), deposited the 
Zoroastrjaq soripturea indited ou gilded tablets< 
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HI. Kai KnoaHAu. 



Fodf eminent disHrigiUBhed the new king, 

namely, high lineage, nobility 
of nature, diligence and 
wisdom. He asaembled the 
ministers sad nobles of the 
state, and in his address to 
them declined that his prin¬ 
cipal and most suitable 
concerD was to regard 
wilh attention the state of 
the cultivators, in order that 
ranks of hie subjeots 
might have the neceasories 
life preiiared for ihern, 
and, in the next plaoe so to 
secure the property of this 
class against oppreasion that 
they might cheerfully devote 
themselves to the service of 

Ka,\ IkhOiriiu. i 

Boa and am oxeoute on 
every occasion his royal commands which were in every way 
conformable to the pleasure of the Almighty, and, lastly, that 
they should be enabled to pray continually for the perpetuity 


of his daily increasing prosperity. (M. B, S. 8., *243.) These 
aage words of this ancient Iranian soverBign remind us of that 
aphorism of a Parai king of the historical age, Shah Ardeahlr 
FfLpek&n, which Gibbon mentions ;—“There can lie no power 
without an army, no army without money, no mooey without 
agriculture, and no agriculture without justice/* They 
disclose, besides, the devotional spirit of these Iranian moaarohs 
of the distant past and their oonviotion that the perpetuity of 
their prosperity could be assured through the pmyers oflered 
to the Almighty in their behalf by a contented people. 


On one occasion when Kat KAfls was in the company ol 
his grandson Kai Khhsran and the warriors ZtLl and ROBtam, 
he related to Kai Khfi&ran the tales of the urafts and cruelty 
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of Afriatfib, bia unprovoked assaulta and ravage?, and espBoialiy 
bis aupardouable crime of the murder in oold bJond of hia 
flaTntly and graceful aon-iu'Iaw, prince Siawush, the father of 
Kai KhAsran, and made him take a Bole mn vow that he 
would avenge bis glorious father’s death on the Turanian 
king and would never incline towards amitj for him on 
ancotmt of his near kinship* 

The chiefs and leaders of Tran waited but the oommaad 
to unsheathe their swords and wreak sigmil vengeance on the 
monarch of 'I'liran. Kai Khftsrao decided upon a war with 
that country. We need not relate the nometoufi bloody 
which took place and the valorous performances 
of the warriors of both sides. Briefly, at the outset the Iraniauj? 
met with reverses, but eveutuaily the forces of Turan, com¬ 
manded by FirAiU Wisab, were beaten, the corumander was 
slain, and Afrasutb and his evil genius, Oursbivax, were put 
to death '* like two goata*', in avengement of the murder of 
Ridwusb. 

It is related in the Tlrikh-i-Jlashidi that the former 
Sul lane of ]L\ahgar claimed hi be deacendanta of Afraaiftb and 
traced that mooaroh’fi deMceat from King Feridiln in the 
following line;—AfrkaiSb, Pish. BadinuBhiD. Tdr, and Feridbo 
(M. Rn., 127.) 

In the A vesta his name is Hilerttv, which means *' Good 
Glory”, liatii! Ahnl mentions in his History, on the authority 
of other chroniclers, that IChtisrau had a shrine with a pulpit 
made for him. which lujcompanied him in every expedition and 
every place of residence and in which he oKerod up prayers, 
worshipping God m unity and exhorting inHnkind to adore 
Him. Re undertook no aiTair without carefnf deJibaration. He 
reduced the impoatu and maintained the military from his 
treasury. In his testamentary advfoe ho oounsellod his visii 
Gfldara to restore without consideration of cost the irrigU' 
tional works and watercourses which AfritaiiVb had ruined. 
Among the acts of charity which he enjoined on this minister 
were (1) to help the orphan and the widow, (2) to help the 
aged who were in distress and especially those among them 
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who out of self-respect concealed their povefty, (31 to relieve 
towns and villageB from the terrors of ferooions animalB. and 
(4) to luaintain places of worship. 

The war of Eal Kbiisraii and AfrAsiab narrated by Firdausi 
is hall legendary, yet hau a considerable element of truth, for 
there are distinct allusions to it in the A vesta and Pahlavl 
writings and traditions are provalont to this day aiuung Baluchi 
tribes that connect MakriLa (which was conquered by Ivai 
Kbilsrau and given to an Iranian saLrap, Ashkasb, to govera, 
as related in the tahali'Dflmeh) with the KaiyAnian rule. There 
are still existing in that region subterranean Irrigational 
channels some known as KAAsi (made by Eilds) and others as 
lihiVsravi (made by Ehiisrau), which are believed to have been 
Qonstruoted by that satrap. In various places in BalhcbistAu 
are found ancient dams known to the people as guehrit-ba»ds, 
i,d.. dome built by Fire-worshippers. These facts disclose the 
enlightened policy of the Iranian rulers, who even fn con¬ 
quered territories ninUiplied luciHdes for agricullure in order 
to increase the prosperity and happiness of their subjects. 

Kai Khdsrau w&a childlesG. Having duriug a long reign 
of sixty years brought about the faldiment of all his desires, 
he one day aeeeiiibled his grandees and warriors and told them 
that he was sated with boiuan grandeur and was relinquishing 
the throne in favour of Lohari'tsp. who was descended Iroin 
a brother of King Kai KAub, He then proceeded to a wilder¬ 
ness and vanished from sIghL Uno of the blesaings addressed 
by Zoroaster to King Vishtftspa, namely, “ Be Ihou as free 
from disease and death as was Eai KhAsrau,'* bears evident 
reference to this incident. The story in the ifahilbhArata 
of the renunciation of tho Indian king YAdhisthira appears to be 
taken from the fraoian story of Kai Khusrau. 

I\^ Kai LoaiftABE*. 

LoharAsp {.Av. Aiirt'af-asim, meaning "tbo posaesBor of 
strong horses’*) carried on the government with justice and 
magnaniniity. He had twonons, GitshtAsp Eind Zarir, both wise, 
iourageoua and strong. But to the great mortihcatlou of 
iishtiVsp be showed greater fondness and favour towards 
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Ardesliir ftud tiydaspj wh.o were eoD8 of a daiightec ol Kin^' 
KiLiis and descend ants of M icooheher and Tub. 

One day while the king, the {jjrinces and certain nobi&' 
men were regaling theinselveB with wine in a royal 
garden, Gushtilsp stood up and asked his father to declare 
him as the heir and succeseor to the KaiyAnian throne and 
diadem and boasted that there was not n single warrior who 
could combat with him on the battle^^day. except, of course 
the great Httstain. Loharasp made the au&w'er, “ijy son 
arrogance behta not a person of worth and loeiit. Listen 
while I recall the advioe of Kai KhftaiHit; * If a wild weed 
infests a llower*garden and finds water^ it will get vigour and 
strength and spoil that garden utterly* An yoimgater as thou 
art, thou ahouldst not entertain high aspirations and shonldsfc 
set proper limitations to thy apeech and utter weighty worda.” 

(liishtitsp, sorely disappointed, at night time took the 
road to India with three hundred mounted retainers. 

At dawn biu father, learning of his sudden departuro, 
sent Zarir, Gostaheni and Guri^zeh in different directions to 
overtake him aud persuade him to return. Zaiir found him 
and provaited upon him to return to the place. 

ifut as the king continued to show greater favour hi the 
other princes than to his own sons, Gi^shl&sp was thoroughly 
disheartened and determined once for all to ijiiit his native 
land. One dark night he put on an embroidertrd Chinese 
tunic and a coronet with an eagle's plume, and sped away in 
the direction of Bfim* on his charger 8habidi^. 

It was the custom of the Riliiiii KaisarSit when a royal 
princess was of marriageablo age, to call an assembly of young 
men of position and wisdom from among whom she might choose 
her future husbaud. At this time the priucesa Kah^bun having 

* in oTieDtJil bbtt^rin Hl^ui It ft miinlitiitft tiftiue pwm ta tlii* 

r^ivtiptHn wiitt ftf Ibfi ftfl fftTfti lilt ihor«« oi t 1 i» U^literrftnwi^ Ui^apbo^qn 
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ooine of age. the Kniyaf Gumtnoiied an assemblj in conformity 
with usage. Waited upon by aisty court ladies KatAbiln 
proceeded amooget the assembly with a nosegay of exquisite 
uaroissi In her hand, but ajuoog the assembled aspirants there 
was none whom she could find worthy of her choice, and 
was disappointed at not noticing among them the distressed* 
looking youthliil foreigner, who was tall and straight as a 
cypress, in looks as beautiful as the moon, and in bearing 
like a king, whom in the previous night she had seen and 
presented the nosegay in dream. Dejected and diaapfjointed 
she sadly retraced her way to her palace. 

Nest day the Kaisar Issued a proolamation inviting youths 
of every rank to the aseembly. On the iiersuasion of a village 
beadiuau. whose acquaintance he had formed, Gi’ishlasp went 
with him to the palace to see the gorgeous sight and sat down 
in a comer with a heavy heart. The keen eyes of liat4bim 
delected him and muttering** The secret of the dieaiij is solved” 
went straight up to him and gave him the fragrant bouquet 
and placed her coronal ou his head. 

The Jiaisar was enraged that his royal daughter should 
have chosen a plebeian stranger and brought disgrace upon her 
august family, lie was about to order the execution of both, 
but was deterred from that purpose by the persuasion of his 
wise priestly monitor. He, howevor, banished the couple from 
his palace and bestowed no treasure, crown, or signet. 

One day tho Kaisar happened to witness Oftshtasp’s 
unrivalled excel leuee in Ihe game of polo and his matchless 
feats In archery, and also came to know that the slaying of a 
monstrous wolf and a hideous dragon which his two princely 
soDR-tn-]aw, 'Slitkn and Ahrau, bid vaunted as their own 
formance was actually the achievement of GushtAap, He be¬ 
came glad to see such excellent qualities in the person whom 
he had despised ns a man of plebeian origin, and sending for 
hiiu received him with great joy and all marks of honour, and 
appointed him to the chief command of his aruiy. 

The Iranian prince bad all along concealed his Identity, 
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CYCD from hjB wife Kat:lbt^[i, and giTon out hiB name ns 
Fariokb;5fld, which meatia '*Of auspioious birth.” Through hie 
effectual aid, the Eatsar obtaiaed victory over a[i his adver¬ 
saries. and in hie high exultation ho conceived the ambition 
of making the king of Iran a feudatory of hie. Ho he seat an 
expL'rieneed ambaasEulor, named to call upon Lohar4sp 

to pay tribute. 

LoharAsp was aatOEinded at such preBumption on the part of 
the Rilini monarch, and on making inyniry found that it could 
only proceed from the reliance he placed on the support of a 
malchle.=js warrior of the name of h'arrokhzad. Learning 
farther that this warrior bore great resemblance to prince 
Zntit. be rightly guessed that he must be GuehttLsp. He kept 
his Burnii.se secret from Ihc Itftmi aiubastiidur and told him tu 
inform his master that he. LohanVap, would be himself setting 
forth with tin army for the anbjugatiun of that refractory 
monarch. 

tin the doimrture of the ambassador, LoiiiiriVH[) eommuni- 
cjiled his anspioiona to Zarir and told him to proceed to Hum 
with an army, taking with him the royal throne and crown, 
which he was to dehvei to Gfiahtiiep, in case Farrokhzad was no 
other than GdshtAsp, saying that the king was convinced of 
his merits and abdicated in his favour. Zarir succeeded in 
reconciling him with hia father. 

After a reign of one hundred and twenty years. LoharAsp 
passed his remaining days in oonstAut devotion to the Great 
Omnipotent Lord and Creator in the Fire-temple of Naw-lkiUkr 
in Belkh. Huart (H. A. T. C., 188J mentions that under the 
Silsanids the eastern parts of Persia wore Buddhist, and the 
building at Baikh, which the Arab conquerors regartlod as a 
fire-temple, was called Niiw BahAr, which is evidently a tran- 
Bcription of Nava^vihara, ” new monastery.'’ But we see from 
the ShAh-naineh that this temple was used as a place of worship 
by the YsiKdAnpafaBts (ie., the worshippers of God) and there 
Lobatu.sp occupied himself in the worship of God and used 
to adore the sun in accordance with the creed of Jamahid. 
Ntm Bafidr means the Hew Spring, 
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Vishtispft,* tho sHCcesdor o£ Tioharfesp, is repated as a 

powpriulj atiergetio a ad jo«t 
rulef. But his principal 
otaim to the love and esteem 
of the Parsis leBts on the 
supremely important fact 
that the holy ^jorathasbtra 
Spitam, the son of PounV 
shaap. the first great prophet 
of the Indo'European race, 
entered upon his holy mis' 
sioo during bis relgo uud 
that be nod bis queen were 
the patrons and amoog the 
earliesii of the disciples of this 
great Toacher, who, in the 
words of a learned Christian 
divine,t was one of the 
est and purest meo that 
K^vUiiA*t>«. ever been afioided us es 

upon the earth, and who. in the words of another distinguished 
ehurchmaa,^ was the most illustrious of a baud of brilliant aad 
mighty thinkers who have profoundly modilied, nay oreated>the 
great philosophioal movomeuts in the ancient oivllization of 
the world. It is a most inieiesting fact that an idealhed statue 
of Xoroaster occupies a most conaptououB place among those 
of the great lawgivers of thu world that grace in sculptured 
form the cornice of the Court of the Appellate Division, a beaufi- 
ful building in New York City. The statue stands on the top 
of the edifice which faces on Hladlson Scpiure, and it is nest hut 
one from the sculptured figure that overlooks the oornei of the 
Twentythird Btreet, one of the finest situations in New York. 
Near it, along the roof at this comniandiug height, are statues 
of other majestic lawgivers, Moses, Munfi, ^5olon, Gharlemagao, 


* Tbi* nania •! jaUW -thfi poHMosr orf apifitad hoi 
t Dr L. n. Mill* (Htt Z. P, A. 

! Rl It«*d. A. C, C**utelli a tl. V., J30), 
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Alfred hhe Grettf, 
and their com¬ 
peers f but noDe 
surpaasea m iiu. 
posing dignity the 
figure £iJ ZoroaBter. 

It Jfi cast in great 
lines and repre¬ 
sen ts the Prophet 
as a Magian.a lav- 
giver, one who has 
worked in the East 
for the ideals of 
mankind. The 
figure is heavily 
inanteJed in flow' 
ing robes, reaofaing 
to the feet; a cloak 
covers the shoul¬ 
ders with its 
rich folds , a cap }(nriitliSihlrn,t.tia I'oet'l'rditltBt. 

of antique design crowns the head j the curled heard (philosophic 
in its way) is truly Persian; and the right band ia raised in 
authoritative gesture, while the left holds in its grasp a flamed 
torch, emblem of the eternal light that gives illnmination to 
mankind. Bnt conspicnons above ali is the noble deep searohful 
eyes of the thinker, betokening the sage who has grappled with 
the great problems that confront the world * 

In Yasna XLYI the question is asked " 0 Zaratbilabtra 1 
'vho is thy pious friend for the great cause, and who is it that 
wishes to imnounce it ? ”, and the answer there given is ” It is 
ho himself, Kavi Vishliapa". On the KhordAd day of the Parvar- 
din month the king uccepted the religion from Zoroaster; and 
hia adoption of the new creed and BcceBsion from that which the 
Uunn still retained formed the cause of a groat religious war 
with those formidable people. 

Tha ilHCripi iffn of the ■Utun of T^nvOmt I* la^vn frotn on oftioh} bj Prof A. V. 
Willlwni Jorhaon in U V. A. of tBva, 
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Atrcmw pkubia axd tftk PAMta 


The faith or religion of the Iranians at the time of 
ZoTOftslet’s appearance was that known as PaoEyo-tkaeshi,* lit., 
*■ The religion of previous faith" It was a form of Masida- 
yasnistn, a religion acknowledging MasidA aa the One God. 
According to Sir W. Ouaeley, whose opinion is based op the 
authorities adduced in the DabisbVn, Irans primeval religion 
was that which Newton cal la the nldeet (and it may justly be 
called the noblest) of all retigions: a hrm belief that one 
aupreme God made the world by His power, and contiDiially 
governs it by His* providence; a pious fear, love and adoration 
of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons; a 
frateroai affection for the whole human species and ft com¬ 
passionate tenderness even for the brute oreatioii. 

There ia ample evidence in the hihith-nilmeb that from the 
earliest periods the belief in one God, the Creator and Organ!/er 
of the Universe, prevailed among the Iranian people. 

The Paoryotkaeahas taught these five things ; (1) to keep 
oneself towards God and others towards the religion, (3) to be 
intelligent ns to oneself and beneficent towards others, (3) to 
keep ont defects and keep progress within oneself, (4) to mark 
one's own defects and the progress of others, and (5) having 
attained to the knowledge of religious duties and decisions to 
practiso them accordingly oneself and to give the share 
thereof to others. (D. P. S., VoL IV, LX.) 

The religion of the Paoryotkaeshas comprised the prayers 
before the sun, prayers for Meher YaKd. hand and face ablution 
ceremony, the ceremony of the tying of the Kilsti fsaoreil 
thread), the Afringbftns, several other prayers and incantations 
(H-irowys), the observance of the Gahambitrs (seasonal festivals), 
the prayers appropriate to the five GMs or divisions of the day, 

* AQQonluLKte Ktvk! E Miwnli tiba wotd momtiM cha 

ant or uci*i in fjilIhrTii pnwUcBi of ftprotfon*^, and ii applied tho 

AVBiib to ukiotlr wifid milvanw] la He point* ont that Lhe^n wu rva 

vtidsilihed fo(m of n-ligion m\h»w In Ititn nr in ilin ne^hbouiln^ I'qmn bernrn 
Kdfnfletmr'iaiJvnnl, and that the pAolrfo-Htaciha or farilier louU of 

Turin and nmav other ontmiriei are InujtlBhJy rtmEtabornd in ttw PCnptuna! 

M, Z* A, iS3.) Juat a* thn Iranian PnoiTyo^lkiiHb people mtfn put nu thn fmok of 
ZoroMtnanJim, 'm tlis Mtiin way the Tuiiuilii.ii gtKKl people (dol all ifap TnrvnLen* 
of cmffii) toaoirnd the path of Z^hdooLk. Utr,^ 55,.} 
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the keeping aloof fiom woman during the menstrual period, 
and the exoIusIvQ devotion to divine worship dmiog the ten 
days of Mukt^ (the observance of feasts in commemoration of 
the dead). (D, J. A, Vol. I, XXXI.) 

The great Mazdayaand-n Teaohers or Beforniers, known 
as tiaoshyants (BenefitteTB of Humanity), who from time to 
time bad arisen in Iran prevtons to Zoroaster were eight in 
number: Kaiomnrs, Hoshang, TehmArasp, Haomn,* Janishid, 
beridCm, Kai and Kai Khhsrau. 

It ia mentioned in the ZamyiLd Yaabt that the powerful 
Kingly Glory {Kateam kfiarinQ^ Ma^sdiVoreatod, attached itaelf 
to Zarathflshtra so that he thought according to the Law 
(do^nu), a poke according to the Law, and acted acx^ording to 
the Law, so that he was of the whole corporeal world in purity 
the purest, in rule the best ruling, iu brightness the most 
shining, in glory the inont glorious, iu victory the most 
victorious. 

For convenience of reference Prof. A. V, Williams 
Jaokaou (pI, Z. S., 10) summarizes the general stages which can 
be recognized in the historical development of the faith as 
follows' 

1. Aryan period, or period of Indo-lranian unity preBaiu-- 

ably pre^ZorotLstrian period. 

2. Medo*Baotrian stage—the GAthA. period and further 
development of Zoreastrian teachings. 

3, Persia and the Achaemenian dynasty (A59-330 B.C.). 

4, Shattering of Zoroastrianism by Alexander’s invasion— 

Seleuoid rule (330^50 B.C.). 

6. Parthian or Arsacid Sway—the dark ages of Zorouatrian* 
ism (260 B.C. to 22G A.D.), 

6. The Sualnian Empire—revival of Zoroastrianism for 
four centuries A.B,). 

T. Mahummedan Conquest (G51 A.D.) and later fate of the 
Zoroaatrian faith. 

* Thid Eurnhymtit bMl iiu4a t»ie Hbod# ^qf m long iimd chi Alb^rA momiiiJiL 
To biia b «tt[rib4)(Kl iho rxMdwiul lwrLi<^ lacJiidlaij *all-kBOirti Homi, 

^ Eamm of tbe Y*^to Eb^tiUL 

18 
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o. ter came cot to destroy, but to reform aod teaniliiate: 

kite primo'val (paoryotkaceh) faith acd tcakt' rt more 
heasiTe and amaiRteat.*^ He denounced imd stieDQooaly 
opposed the wi>r&hip and propitiatbn of evil spirits or eloments. 
At a time when men's niicdH were oloudud with beliefs in 
magioal rites and auperstitiopa, Zoroaster had the oouruge, in 
the fiLCe of bitter opposition, to stand up and preach the holy 
tmtb that he had come to know after profound thinking and 
by intuition and inspiration. “The idealism of a great 
religious reformer/’ writes Dr, Moulton (M. T. Z,, 73), “ crowned 
the edifice of a oharacter hardly ever matched in the world'a 
history." 

< The follower of the Zoroastrian creed called himself 
**vidaevo Ahiir-tkafisho", that is, “of the faith of Ahvirit Mantlfi 
and opposed to demonism." 

Prof. F. Zajti, in hie interesting paper on “ The Buns in 
the Avesta Literature" read by him in the Hungary Academy 
of Science, BudapORt, on 23rd August ltt25,advanoeH the theory 
that it was the early religion of the Huus which waa reformed 
by Zoroaster, “who belonged to them". According to this 
antbority, the early Huns settled in Iraij, and later on the Yue* 
chi and White Huns ruling inBactria and India accepted this 
reform and developed it, giving it a form the spirit of which 
has nourished the most powerful philosophio and religious 
movements. Another high authority, Sir Aurel ritein, says in 
his paper on the “ History of the White Huns and kindred 
tribes in India", that the kindred tribes of the White Huns 
were the Yue^bie on the one hand aod the Huns of Attilaf on 
the other. 

* 1% im tho mnt&nUaa Ci ErVMl P* a UaRfinj ihtk% i bd ^qroAitrliui Religion tiAj 
nuw bflon Religion oi Tlefanixi ]t ta the oniji# Law et t}\n Univergo, 
iE>EifnH lu tbs m bj tho grout lunl ZoMHHlAf. ZartMvti'kiiiirn \m noth tug 

bat Itkt NAtnreJ Ijiw nf ^vglutian or l?nfo(d£Dffrit at aoul^ knnim und teujgbt hy 
end thii 'Lew ineuloAloe the liovoroniftai. of Lb« MoreJ Qrdof of 

th« Univoreo A fai^in erctA liolped bj AfcK^ngqli tail ADgole lims aro iDtolLiRKtucw 
working in vnrloue Zoroaetrieoiini u but ^notbeif tinnie mf 

or Kaowtedg^ of fJie Ij»wp of Noture^. (M, Z, A, M., 37» 35g.J 

\ Kms ot Ilio Hum who (nvadod ^bo Eoiwd Rnifwrfl in A-D^ 45[. He whm kfiowti 
MM ^ Thm Hi 
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L)ar[ueatj$ter, m bia Ictur^re on “Paisee^sm; Its place, in 
ijlii^ory*', happily deacrlbcs the religjoa of thi» great Reforniei 
^ a religioQ pi Life, m the Doblest eeoae of the word: it 
brought to Its foliowers two tbinga, of wbicb the old Aryoa 
rejigious io the midst of which it rose bad no idea, or only a 
dim perceptioD, namely, moral duty and hope, armed aitb 
which two weapons a man (mn calmly facie life and fate. 

i‘ The intensely iDtereBting questions of the birth-place of 
^ovoaeter and the time of bis ministry have been diHonsaed by 
many learned authorities of the past and modern times, and 
variously answered. 

We recognise with full sympathy the truth of the follow¬ 
ing obacrvutione of M. de Paafeotet, author of “ Confucius et 
Mahomot’V—'* Je ne m'arr^terai point a prouver son e^stenoe^ 
ne sais comment if arrive que la postdrih^ ignorent 
^ouYent oil fut le berceau des hommOB celebres. On diroit que 
lie hasard, on CACbant les liens qui les ont vn iiaitie, a voutu 
B^iinir a la raieon, pour nous prouver qua runivers entier doit 
etro regards com me la patiie dcs Sagea qoi 1'del ai rent. Celle 
du tegisloteiir des Persos et micl connue. Son ortgino et 
Tepoqne de son existence meme sont oonteBteea." [Transl. : “I 

will not wait to prove his existence.I do not know why it 

happens that posterity often forget where the cradle of 
celebrated men was. One will say that chance, in ounceuiing 
the names (of piaoes), which had seen them born, has wished 
to unite with reason to prove to us that the whole univeme 
must be regarded as the oouutry of the Sages who have 
instruoted it. That (i.s., the place) of the legislator of the 
Persians is iiadly known. His origin and also the epoch of 
his eiiatenue are contested/’) 

Certain Pahlayi writers put the epoob of Zoroaster's 
mission at three hundred years before Alexander the Great, 
whilst a number of Greek and Roman writers mention that the 
prophet lived thousands of years before that king. Prof. 
UsrloK places the time at uljouti B.C, hOO, Mills at about B.C- 
S00-9t)0i Duncl^er and Daeturp I'iubeb lUiHtamjj Ekliitji Saujana 
at about B.C. 1000, and Geldner at about the lourteentb 
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century B.C. Aga Pour^e Davoud is certain that the date ol 
Zoroaster can he taken back maoh earlier than the establish¬ 
ment of the Median soToreignty in Persia, fc., much earlier 
than the 8th century B.C. 

Mr, Govindacharya Swanii writes in his treatise on 
MAzdaism in the Light of Vishniiism :—** Darius Hystaspea 
(VisUspa) was not the prehistoric VishtAspa, the contemporary 

of Zarathuaht.In B.C. 3000 stands the oentra) hgure of 

Krishna; in B.C. 1000 that of Zoroaster ; in B.C. 600 Kuruah 
and Baddha, the ethioal avatar of Krishna; hve centuries later 
Christj spiritually the greab^reat-grandson, ao to day» of 
Krishna.** 

In a short but scholarly paper on the date of Zoroaster 
contribnied to the E. K. Cam a Memorial Volume, Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharuoba has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
prove, by a cumparisou of passages in the Vedas and the Avesta 
bearing references to personages common to both the iitera- 
tnraa, that the two writings were contemporaneous. Thu 
profound Hindu sohoiar, Mr. B, G* Tilak (T. Q., 219), has 
ahown that the most active of the \redio period cominenoed at 
about B.CU lOOOi if not earlier. Therefore the era of Zoroaster 
must be as old. A living Pars! savant, Dr. Irach J. S, 
Taraporevala, places the era of Zoroaster neuciy forty-three 
oentaries ago. 

The oonolusion to which the late Mr. S. K. Hodivala, 
who had made a careful study of both Sanskrit and Avesta 
literature, arrived was that the Deluge happtmed in the days of 
the Hig Veda, and if Zoroaster was a oontemporary of the Big 
Veda Bisbis, the date of the Rig Veda ns also of the Great 
Flood would be the date of Zoroaster. (U, Z. 0. B., 41J 

Aocording to the BAndebeshn, Zoroaster was born in 
the honse of his father PaurOsbasp on the banks of the river 
DAraja, which flows from Mount Savalan in Azarbaijftn 
(Atropatene) in Media and meets the Arras. Prof. JackBon 
(J. F. F., 6H) ideotifles tlavatan with the * Mount of the two 
Holy CoinmUDloants' in the Avesta where Zoroaster communed 
with Aburl Mazda. Hia mother Ddghda*s borne was in 
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the oit; of Bagha or liae* in Media Proper. Some author itJea 
say that Zoroaster belonged to the East Iran or Eactria and 
coll him a Bactiian iiago, 'Ihe true fact eoema to be that he 
was born in West Iran, and promulgated his religion in the 
East, that ia to say, Bactria, where Visbtitapa rnled. Sir J. J. 
Modi, who has personally lisited the locality, assigns to Amvi 
01 Amiii, a town in the district of Uramiab^ which ia a part 
of the anoient country of Azerbaijan, the distinotion of being 
the Prophet's birth-place. (J, K. 0. L, No, 9, p. 10.) 

At his birth Zoroaster burst out into a loud laugh, a light 
emanated from his body, which iUumined the whole room, and 
his brain pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand when 
laid upon it,—a presage* saya Pliny, of hie future wisdom. 
The curious inoident that Zoroaster laughed at his birth is men* 
tioned also in the Edda, the book of Scandinavian lore written 
in the ISth contiiry. 

In fine poetical language the composer of the Farvardin 
Yasht says that in the birth and advancement of ZarathhBhtia 
the waters and the plants rejoiced, in hie birth and progress the 
waters and the plants progressed, at his birth all the crea¬ 
tures of the good Creation cried out, “Hail I Hail 1 the Athravan 
(Spiritual Qaide) Spitama Zarathilshtra is bom for our sake," 

When he was about twenty years old Zoroaater retired to 
a mountain in order to devote himself entirely to oontemplatioD. 
This mountain where at the age of thirty revelation came to 
him is Cshidarena (Pahl. Oahddskidr)^ which means 
mountain that gives or preserves understanding, “ As we soan 
the distant hcrison", writes Prof, Jaukson, “ the curious table- 
mountain of KCth-i'Khwitja, ' Moiintain of the Master/ is the one 
striking feature in Bistitn'e orography. This was surely Mount 
UshidhAo of the Avesta (Vt. 10.G6; of. Yt. 19.2; 1.28) and 
'Osh'dashtar of the Pablavi texts, the mountain sacred in 
Zoroastrian times as ‘ Imparting Illumination." Major Bustom 

* to A lAporK laT^tot 4-Cl-l9E^^ wi Amonotn oipvdiLion wju to mlBti 

in jBQvmrjr lUH touisvito the ■□piMtiiifj af Bab, iiarl«» tho dJmtM of 1 >f. BrLoli 
F, Sqkmidb. Tfan 4i;pAditiqn bo Qnfxjw llw A ^^kliukioa wUdi 

douriibHL nxiro UiAii UXO yMn* to tkrav lig^t oo th* vatu* ito'relopEDefit of 
i/tnUa oalAiLH. 
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M. Kiiaregbat., I.M.S., writes in S. V.A.of 1933 iv 12), that 
the nutoorouB allusions to places in SistAn and to itouTit 
Ushidareua in the Zoroastrian religious books luave the 
iroproasiou that only this mountain {the iiioderiiK.iih*i*HJiWtiija) 
was a holy mountain, hut also that Zoroaster waa more 
familiar with Sietdii than about any other province in Persia. 
But he adds thiil it must not be siippoaed that Cahidarena 
waa the mountain of the Revelation, which latter may have 
been Savalau Dagh in Ajerbaijin. 

Pliny mentions on the authority of Hermippus,* who after 
laborious investigations had composed a work on the /oroaa- 
trian doctrines in the 3rd oentury B.G., that Zoroaster had 
written two million verses. It is written in the Pahlavi treatise 
rJbatrohiVi'Airiin that the Prophet, by the order of King 
VishUspa. wrote 1200 chapters oonoerning the new religion on 
gilded taiblets, which the king deposited, along with pre Zorcas- 
trian writings of the former national Faith, in the Ganj-i-Shap- 
i>'an (“The Treasury of Shapigun’*) in the Fire-temple of 
Samarkand, an authenticated copy being put in another secure 
place, the Daz-i-Napisht (" The Fort for Written Documents’') 
at P^sepolia. Copies were also distributed all round. In a 
letter to iaanafflhfth, king of Tabnristko, Tanear (Tuoaar), the 
ohaplaiu of the first Sasii-nian sovereign Ardeshir, speaks of 
the sacred writings as 1000 chapters written on 12,000 cow* 
hides. 

The Holy Book of the Parsis, known as the Avosta, and 
nK>re popularly as the Zend-Avesta, is, so far as it eitists at 
preseut, as large as the Iliad and Odyssey combined. To thin 
Farsi Book of Books, the Revd, Dr, Lawrence H. Mills pays a 
fitting tribute in the folbwing plain but reverential words 

* InqqiT^ei into ll.» «ligioii of -aofant I'etiM tiGjiiu, Ions »g9 U Uio 

PHnir Vt P-rtii, Ortsk, flr*t ilodiad H. Ari«tat1ir, HmJipliin md maty 
qlbflT. -™» of it iD book, of *bjeh (.Rfortunmlrfjf noltiing moM ibuj » t*w 

froRnumu or inowJy th- tUl* lu.o oomt dowfl to «-.But ZoroMt.i«;.m *M 

imoer rtiHlied llw.li it. Lb» fint OMtqrb. ol the tAriitiHB ore. EoSgloii. 

■fld ph««ophie .ecti ir *e-r,hof tww doaiBM. ««irrDf ^eoeivod wheto.or cemo to 
UMtn tneriaa tl«i o( aqtOMti>f...,..rFtn)iiiooHeot«d eevoaty totrid. ol Zotoeotw 

•nd ante c«!flujo»*eib* on thmu.’' W. G- C. . 1^. '^'’t Sotwd Booki o( tbo 

P-4S*) 
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Tes, thfiiAveattt ss importanli, if Anything likeiit could be ever 
called ‘BO ; and it should be preserYed not only as a mass of 
documents oouBidered by some to be of interest, nor even aa a 
quantity of unique monuments, but most of all as a Holy Book.*' 
(M. Z.G.,8.) 

The first Avestan text that was taken to Europe was a Ms. 
of the Yasna, which was taken to Canterbury in 1633 by an 
unknown Englishmain, who had receiTsd it from a rich Farsi, 
Nanabbai Modi, of Surat. (1.1. S., p. -266.) 

The original Avestan literature ootnpriaed 21 books, called 
Naaka, which covered besides religion, or theology and ethicsi a 
vast- und varied field of subjects inoluding the sciences. Seven 
of these contained the GAthda (Holy Songs or Hymns), seven 
the Dita (Law), and seven the Hadha-Miltiim literature. The 
first are devoted to spiritual matters, the seeood to the laws of 
worldly life, and the third to philosophy and science. Certain 
GathAsoat of theQathio Naskaandthe Vendiditd tVidaeva-diita), 
one of the Diltic Masks, are the only poitiqna of the original 
literature that have survived in their entirety. Of the Hadha- 
Mathra literature little has survived, except what has remained 
in the Yasna and the Visparad; and out of the Datio Masks the 
MirangistAo and the .\erpatastAn sections of the AOsparfint 
Mask are extant, besides the Vendidad. According to West's 
oonjectural calculation the twenty^ono Masks, which compared 
the SdsAnian Avesta, contained in all about 3,47,000 words, of 
which we now poaaeas only some 83,000 or about a quarter. 
(B. L. H. P., Vol, I, 98.) Fortunately a summary of the contents 
of almost the entire Avestan literature survives embodied in 
the volumes of the Pahlavi Dinkard. This Dinkard (properly 
Dacoakart or The Work of the Beligion) is the most com prehen- 
fltve work written in Pahlavi regarding the doctrines, history 
and literature of the MazdayaauAn Religion. (D, D. S., Vul, X, 
0 . vii.) 

The prevailing belief is that the Githiia (.IhCmavaiti, 
Oshluvaiti, SpenfAmaiiiyii, Vohfikbshthrs, and Vahishtiiishti) 
almiu contain the ifrsiiiwiu tw/jo. the iaspired writings or 
utterances of Zoroaster, and that the Avestnu texts are later 
writings. 
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The Pahlavi tretditions, embodied in the Dinkerd and the 
Pahlavi tranalatiotiaof the GathAa, deoluTe the Gathils to have 
been oompoaed not only by Zoroaster, Imt also by 
temponwieb and difloiples auoh as Farahoshtar, JimAap, Voh - 
ueinanhan, and Saena. Mr. Behtamgore T. Attklesana the 
sflholarly eon oi a aoholarly father, points out that a oioee 
atiidy of the GathAs will show that there are several 
written by a person or persons other than Zoroaster, and a 
it is likely that whole hymns, such as the Khaahmwby an 
Vnhiflhtiishti, wore written by an admirer or admirers o 
Prophet. (1. Q. VoL I. No. 6, p. 363.) 

The Githiis that have survived eompriBe seventeen suHgs, 
called H4 b, oontaining ‘238 strophes of three five lines each. 
They constitute chapters XXVIII to XXXIV, XL o an 
LIII of the Y&aoa and form the very kernel of the Zoroastrian 
faith Their metres are the eioot counterpart of the Vedas. 

The extant AveaU consists of:-(l) the Tasna 
the five GAthAsX the sacrificial or liturgical prayers j tae 
Visparad.t the book of invocations of the principal su ^ ® 
each kind of crcfttion, the principal virtui^, etc.; {A} 
Vendidfld (or “Law against the Devas’). oonteming a 
collection of sanitary laws, directions for pnnfications. and 
expiatory, penal and similar sorts of laws; ( ) 

Kbordeb-Avesta (or “ the Small or Minor Avesta ), contam- 
ing 21 Yashts, Nytleshes, Afringfins. Gfljis and other misoel- 

lanQOnd byron^-” 

The Nyaesheo are five in number, each one being a com- 
position to be teoited in pteie. of one or enottor ol tte five 
Leet orentione, namely. (1) Khfirehea, or tbe Son : (2^«ter 
or the Light preoedin* the tieing of the eon; (B) Mih-^khthr, 
or the Moon ; W Ataeh, or Fite; and (6) Avhn-Atdtimfit. or 
the Watere. The Afringiiiie. which ate fire lO noinbet are 
■hort Ohapters. meetly eitiaoted from Ibu mam Ave8U,to be 
recited in certain congregatione called Myord. by ^.eeta, w.rh 
traye oontaining Itnit, milk, fiotiete, etc., placed hot^ thm, 
».ta o~e .i» .i*-. --j e..r- 

mmiflii iartniiwt*, Mwtb tlie l»iV, ^ _ „ 

1 Av. viip* wNat'O. n»«» ‘ tlifOm ■ or •» « 
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which after the rooitation are Bolemtily partaken of by the 
oongregation. The GAbs are five ficaall ectnposit!one, each 
containing invocattoiia or prtusea of the inviatble spirit presiding 
over each of the five sections of the day and night. 

Mr. BohraingorB T. Ankleaarift explains that from the 
Qilthits downward in the whole Avastan litcratare ' Yasna' is 
nsfid to express ‘ worship', ' for vent esbeom,' ' adoration paid to 
Ahhra MaitdtV, tha Ameshitspenhasj and tho Yazats', without 
any trace of prayer or supplication for favonra without deserving 
them; and he points out that it is owing to the mi scorn prehen¬ 
sion of the term tfasm (PnhL YrttMu) that Parsis, learned as 
well as iinloirned, have considered aa " prayer" the Yasna text 
recited by the Patsi priests for memorizatten and study. The 
Pahbm word Tasht (Av, Yi^slUi) ts derived from the same 
root, viz., At, Yas, to praise, invoke or adore, from which the 
word Yasnn is derived. The distinction between and 

lies only in this that whereas the Yaaoa is a eoUeotion 
of the YegJitis offered to AhfiriL MazdA, the -A me aha 9 pen tas 
and the Yazatas, the FwAtEi is adoration offered to one ooly, 
either to AbarA MazdA, or to one of the .AmeshAspentaa. or to 
one of the Yazatas, (t Ij. Q., Vol. I. No. 5, pp. 350-300.) 

In Dr. -T. M, Unvala's rasame oE Mei[let’s Trois Con- 
furencos sur les Gatha de I’Avestn. given in J. K. O. I„ No. 9. 
{p. 12S), it is stated that although the root yaz*, Hkr. ynj-, 
mefttia to aaorifioe, this meaning is not applicable to the 
GAtbiVs. Yiisn4 inY. XXXIV, J, means “aHerifica”,i.tf., that which 
is thought, thought, as it forms the well-known triad with 'deed 
and word." T'here is no question of the animat sacrifice 
which is condemned in § M of the same GAtbA, In this 
connection wc cite the following pertinent jjassage from a 
review (appearing in J, J. of 14th May 1934) of Dr. Johannes 
Hertel’s work on Yashte XIV, XVI and XVIII 

"The AvoBta nowhere prohibits animal food, but it 
sternly forbids cruelty to animals, especially to cattle. 
And that appears to many the anperb virtue inouloated 
by the religion of Zoroaster. This also makes for as 
certain passages of .Avesta, otherwise obscure, perfectly 
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in tolligible. Why was ZorDa5ter ao vehemently opposed to the 
powers G&lled Daeva.s; only and exclusively because libey were 
coneeined with sangnitiary And when we see those 

bloody holocauflta ia certain [artH of the Avesta, the scientihe 
interpretation is not that they represent something else or that 
it is all esoteric idiom or poetic metaphor. These sacrifices 
were real and actual; only they were Bubaeqnently lorbidden 
by the prophet. In obedience to his toaohinge the revisers of 
the Yashta introduced changes. The composer or reviser of 
the 18th Yasht (Ashi) waa palpably an opponent ol animal 
sacrifice. The offerings of Zoroaster were of more innocent 
nature. They did not, however, necessarily exclude the 
killing of animals; hat the Yaahts, certainly as they stand, do 
depiot the spirit of sympathy, oommiseralion and pity for the 
lower animals which we have a right to believe were of the 
cardinal tenets of the Prophet of Iran.” 

In Zoroastrianism, since at least the Pahlavi age, there 
has been introduced a considerable lot of rites and cereinonials, 
Many of the intelligentb of the Zoroastrian community take 
the rites, oeremonios, and ras or ‘matdros not as oasential 
parts of religion, but as useful adjuncts to the pursuit of truth* 
This view Mr. Jaraagp PhirOze Dostiir, M.A„ LL.B„ briefly 
sets forth as follows in his article on Beligion in K. I. II. of 
Srd September 1933" The path is steep and narrow, dreary 
and tollaome, beset with seductive antroiiiidingfl The maniroB, 
rites and paraphernalia of religion serve to curb the rebellJous 
spirit, to regale the weary aoul, to fortify the diffident heart, or 
to edify the uncultured mind, b the arduous task. Thefie forma 
and slogans of battle are to the soldier marching to death or 
liberty what the banner and cry ‘ Excelsior ’ were to the solitary 
youth who olimbed the Alps on hts journey to heaven,” But 
there are students of the esoteric aide of Zoroastrianism, among 
whom too are some shining lights of the nnivarsities, who 
hold that the incantations, the words or mMhrtiB have them’ 
selves a power, a special efficacy of their own. A keen exponont 
ol this latter view, Mr, Phiroze S. Masani, in hia ‘‘Zoroastri¬ 
anism, Ancient aod Moderu,” describes mAtlira as the law of 
the efficacy of the mystic words or charms composed by the 
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Prophist in unieou or aithineinont with the original Universal 
Musical Note—the Creative Word Ahftnavur—the law whereby 
the Drviln or sovil can be an rapj>ort with the Miisio 
Celestial. 

M. Meillet, Professor of Ancient Itauiaa Languages m the 
Eoole duH Hautea Etudes of Paris, and several other authori' 
ties have asserted that the doctrine of the CAtbils differs from 
that of the later Avesta. Their view is that the latter is a 
oouipromise betweeti the religious reform, of which the Gathas 
are the only dooument, and the Ancient Iranian trodltionj 
parallel to the iDdinn tradition represented by the Vedas, 
According to Me diet, when the great national reaction took 
place which culminated in the foundation of the SAsdnian 
Empire, the little that rotnained of traditions of at] sorta was 
ntiliiiied, and the MAzdian religion, whioh then took its definite 
form, became the State Keligion, whereas Eori.iastrianisat was 
formerly only a sectarian religion. The Profeesor further 
remarks that whatever is rigid and stiff in the religion of the 
later Avesta is due to this MAzdian religion; as also the striking 
contrast between tbo thoroughly raorol religion of the GitthAs 
and mtellectual poverty of the SiLaAnian Avesta, and thus it is 
conceivable that the later Aveata has very little of the idea of 
freedom of spirit, of religious ardour, of vivid intelligence and 
the taste for moral novelties, which ha,ve always ebaraoterizied 
^40 Iranians i the GAthAs redect the brilliant mentality and the 
whole of its ardour: the later Avesba has not got that slightest 
trace. {See Dr. .J, M, Unvala’a art. '' Trois Conferences sur las 
GutUa do rAvesla" jinr A, Meillet, J. E. O, 1., No. 9, 1927.) 

Mgr. Baron C, dc Harlez says in the lubroduotion to the 
Avesta (W. H. A., 301) that the Gi'ithAs represent primitive 
Mazdioism pure and simple, while the other parts of the Avesta 
represent uaturalisui and a modifiad typo of Milzdmism. In 
another place in the same book (p. 12'2) he writes that the 
monotheistio tendencies predoiuiuate in the OAtbAs, dualism in 
the Vendid^, uoturalifim in the Ynsna, and the revtviffod cult 
in the Yashts, and that in all these books we hnd allnsion to 
the ancient myths of Iran and oven of the Aryan people. 
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Mr. BehruTOgore T. Auklesariii, in a series of thoaglitful 
articles oa ^oroiistrlaD religions Hteratnre contributed by him 
to the ItiiQ League Quarterly, begicDing with the .April-July 
lyjO number, has put forth an able and ample refutatfion of 
such ufisertiona aa these, which, among other European and 
oriental seholars, ileiUet und Hariea have advanced. He 
denonuces those Orientalists, Parsi or non-Parai, who being 
innocent of the traditions embedded in Pahlavi writinge have 
never been able to conceive the prooess of unfoidment of Gothic 
thought in the later Avestan writings, wherein they see 
notbicg but u resuscitation of pre-Gfithic mode of worship and 
religion, introducing the “Devns ” of the Vedic rantheon under 
a new nuine the Yarratas and be shows his righteous indigna¬ 
tion that this immature judgment, howsoever incorrect it could 
be, has been pounced upon by the learned and the unlearned of 
the Zoroafltrian cominunily to prove the deterioration of the creed 
of Zarathfishtca in the later Avestan writings. Ho conlcnda, 
with evident reason, that the spirit of the GAthu hymns was 
followed to the very letter, nay, some of the beautiful stonysas 
are cpioted by the poets of the later A vesta or placed in other 
words therein, and that no honest scholar, savant or orientalist 
can ever prove that the later poets, whilst oSering tbeii' ijasua*, 
** fervent esteem", to the ATnesbiispentas and Ihe TaiiataB, to holy 
men and women worthy of reverence, to the beneficeDf: animals 
to all the good creatures and creation of God, bad left off 
monotheism, belief in AhdrA Mai^dA us the Creator of the 
AmesbAspentaa and the Yazatas, of men and animals, of the 
entire creation, In brief, in all the betorogenoos writings, 
ranging over many centuries, which make up the Zend Avesta, 
there is discernible an unity of thunght and purpose: there is 
no break with the past. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the so-called later 
Avesta do not supplant but very conaiderikbly supplement the 
GilthAs. The gratumatioal straoturos, style, and subject- 
matter arc diS^ereot in each of the extant Avesta text only 
because each has a different Noak-origin. (M, Z. A. M., 220, 
323.) 
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The Prophet exykjoB his Misdon thus Id his Holy Song 
XXVIII, 4 

I who would devote my aoul 
to the Divine Symphony of Ihe Heavenly iilesaing 
By means of the Pure lieaBon 

and the Affection and Power of the Good Mind, 

And have been knowing well the BJesainga 
of the Deeds of the Hard Who h the Wisest Onej 
Afi long as 1 have the will and power. 

So long will 1 teach the world to aapiro after Eighteoua* 
nesH J* 

Further, in hia SongB XXX and XLV, the Prophet 
proclaiuiB:— 

“1 will speak, now listen, now hear, ye, who come from 
uuar and who (come) from far desiring. Now mark ye all him, 
for he is onmaaliud. Mot shall the false teacher destroy the 
life n second time, the lying tongue that adheres to the wicked 
faith." 

" And we will be those that will perfect this life, O Wise 
One, and (ye) other Lords, and .Asha, give us your help, so 
that thoughts may be united where the wrong faith still 
subsists. Then will happen the destruction of the power of 
DriTj, and they will partake of the reward of the good abode of 
Vobumano, of Ma:!da, and of Ashsi, (they) that abide by the 
good message,” 

Zoroaster, in his Gilthiis calls upon one and all to use 
their eyes, their oara^ and their reaeoniDg faculty, and judge 
aud decide, each one for himself, whether to accept or roject 
the truths and doctrines which he is preaohing as learnt by him 
from the Wise One by intuition, heavenly inspiration and 
meditation. 

S. Laing, in hia fine book “A Modern Zotoastrian,'’ poinla 
out that the religion of Zoroaster has this great advantage, in 
tho existing conditions of modern thought, that it is not 
dragged down by such a dead weight of traditional dogma? and 


* Hm Mr. nultan't ttBoilo. in L X,. Q,, VoL tO, K«. 4. p, S81. 
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miiJiobs 43 BtilJ bfiDg Upon the skirtg of OiiristiaDity. ilut the 
fact oauuot be oTerlooked that one of the original Naske, the 
Spend, which wiis devoted to the biography of Zornaeiier, did des¬ 
cribe the many marvels and tuiracies afetribntGd to the Prophet 
which are oolleoted in the Seventh Book o£ the Dinkard ; and b 
this connection Ervad Fbiroze Masani^a obaervatious are worth 
quoting ;—“ There is nothing regarding the miracles of Zoroaster 
in the extant Zoioastrian A vesta gor ip tores and Pahlavi writings 
which is supernaturah These miraoles must be looked apoA us 
superphysical, for they necessitate for their suticessful period 
munce perfect power of Asboi or attanement with all the 
Laws of Asha together with complete cogni usance of the Laws 
of the Four Plau(» of the Universe, the Mitm or the 
Spiritual, the Jertrivini or the Luminary, the ArvAhi or the ultra* 
physical, and the ./ssflidni or the physical, — of which the former 
two, termed Hasii, are permanent and ever-laating and constant 
and the latter two, termed Nisft, are transitory, evancacent and 
variable. One Insianoe out of the many miracles will serve 
the reader in good stead. Zoroaster took out all the four feet 
ot the Asp-i-Siith or Black Horse of King Vishtftspa, which 
were burled into the loins of the horse. It is further said that 
Zoroaster took them out only by the chanting of some Mtinthia 
or Avestio formula. This is regarded as a miracle, for this 
phenomcuon cannot be reasonably understood by the educated 
youth of the present century iu its literal sense. This miracle 
when explained in its original light becomes a fact possible and 
certain of aebiovement to a student of psychic science. When 
the subject of sixteen Gliakhra or psychio centres in the K^hrpa 
of the human constitution is properly understood by the student, 
be can very easily admit the truth of the fact that Zoroaster 
developed the four Chtikhf'n or psyohio centres of King 
GAshtItsp conuooted with the facutties of tlie brain in order to 
uuable him to see for bttuself the verities of the rovelation or 
D)icn4-j'Zarathi^shtri,** (M. Z. A. M., 

The teaching of Zoroiister is primarily directed to the 
formation of the mind and the salvation of the soul. It is for 
the good as well as for the erring. Ho wants to convince and 
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tarn all to the right fafth. In Tasna XSXI he addrejwes 
Ahiirii. Mazdil tirna :— 

Grant Thou, O Holy Spirit ! by means of the sours 
holy fervour, 

And by Bighteousnesa point out 

to both the good and the erring people, 
the joy of heavenly and happy acuineD ! 

And what wonld be as holy Canon for the discreet 

That with the tongue of Thy owa mouth tel! us for 
Eulighte ament, 

That therewith may we bring all the Uviag tt> Faith.* 

In Farvardin Yasht, $ 9*1, it is manifested that hereafter 
the good Mazd&'Worshipping religion shall widely reach to alt 
the seven regious. In VendidiVd XIX, 26, AhArA. MaKdil is 
represented os answering in the clearest adimiative ZarathAsh* 
tra's question, *' 0 Thou All-knowiag Ahfln't Mazdil 1 shall I 
make a virtuous man my follower 7 Shall I make a virtuous 
woman my follower? Shall I make the wicked demon-wor¬ 
shipping men of simple life my followers ?" 

As regards the requital for following the precepts of the 
true faith, Yasna XXX, 4, makes it manifest that the Best Mind 
- vahhhlthn nia7K)) shall be the reward of the 
righteous. In the penultimate passage of the short prayer 
known as N4m-BitAyeshn the devotee offers praiee to the 
meroiful Lord, Who desires good deeds, and rewards those who 
act aocordiug to His eommauds, and (at last) will purify (even) 
the wicked out of hell and will beautify all with purity. 

The quintessence of Zoroaster’s ethical teachings ts con¬ 
centrated in one tiny word Asha (Purity) expanded into 

the triad, -*<*-*jc = If(iffinfa (Good Thoughts), HHkhia 

(Good Words), ^M^varashta (Good Deeds),three small 

words again, bat of sapreme sigutficance to humanity. A 
learned follower of Islam, Prof. M. A. Sbustery, observeB that 
while there is mnoh logic and metaphysics found in Vedautism, 
splendid psychoJogy in Buddhism, spirit of great love in Christ' 

■ jfr. BuJieifiiV innMa* la I, L Q., Vol, HE* No. 4, p. $fiS. 
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iitnity, Zoroaster's message to humanity is pure luoialtty. (J. L. 
Q., Vol. I, Nos. 3-4, p. 200.) 

When Bboikli Sadi of Shiiaz sings;— 

c* Ij J f JLiJki ^ 

{** Traih is in accordance with the wish of God. I never 
saw any person loat in a straight road ") 
he roitonites what Zotoastristilsui taught in the remote past 

paitt& y*> aaliahs (“ Purity 

is the only path to tread’^J. 

Purity, daolaiea Zoroaster, is for man the greatest good 
from his very hirth f.-v-ujo—i -iciJ-* u = 

t/aoidtio mashjtH at pi z^iUhlm vaMxJiUi). Happiness in to him 
who is pure for purity's sake (-j-ai-- 

:3 u flit A ahmAi hyat askdi vahiahtdi ashem). By 
highest and best purity man can reach near unto Alirtii 
Ma^da, and have vision of Him and gain Hb otorna) friendship 

.-«ii *-'34-*' .-T-yJtr-Jij -“bij*) 

.*ptb‘A — ofha vakisht asha arms fit 

dariaSm thvA ftairi thvA jamifdm hnmvm thvA hnkhim). 

The German poet Goethe admires the view of the parity 
of Eleineuta as observed by the ancient Persians. In hie Notes 
attached to his Parsi-Natneh or Bnch des Parseu. he writes; 
" Their religion is dearly based on the dignity of nil elomenta 
\iB manifesting God's existence and power. Hence tlie sacred 
dread to pollute water, the air, the earth. Such respect for 
all natural forces that surround man leads to every ehic virtue. 
Attention, oleanlineas, application are stiinulated and fostered. 
On this the culture of the soil was based.” 'fhe French sokolar 
Dariuesteber remarks that the axiom “ Cleanliness is next to 
Qodliuesa” is altogether a Zoroastrian axiom with this differ* 
enofl that in Zorcaatriaajsm it is o form iteolf of God (“ Le 
Zend Avosta, Vol. II. p. X), Another European scholar, 
Heinrich F, J. Junker, writes that there is scarcely a people 
higher in estimation on aocount of its generosity, charity, 
sincerity, and purity both of body and spirit than tbe deaoen- 
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duats of tho anoieot Zoronatriana, the P&rsia of Bombay and 
the Ghebtiffl in Kermln, {B- V, A., 1912, p. 24 c,) 

The purity (Asha)* whicsh Zoroaster preaches is not 
merely that which can bo procured by means of waBhinga^ 
ablutions and fasts, or secured by retirement to a solitary 
cell, a mountain hermitage, a nionastery, or a nunnery, 
renonncing earthly ties and the duties and cares attsohing 
to one’s station in life, Swiimi Vivekauand, a well-known 
Hindu divine and sage, gives out just the ZoMastrian 
idea when he observes in his " Karma Yoga’* that it is 
useless to say that the man who lives out of the world is 
a greater man than he who lives in the world, for it is much 
roore difficult to live in the world and worship God than to give 
it up and live a free and easy life. 

Zoroastrianism fosters no faddisin, favours no extremes of 
any kind. Celibate life, fastings, self-castigation, self-lnflioted 
tortures, sackcloth and ashes have no funotion in a Zoroaatrian’a 
uf/ioi. The joys of this world are not considered in any way 
derogatory to the happiness of the next, hlnjoy all the good 
that Ahui^ MuKdil has given for man’s enjoyment aud anon 
render thanks unto Him for them,—only be moderate and 
temperate in all your habits: this is a most sane and prac¬ 
tical doctrine of Zoroastrianism. It la written in the Persian 
Saddur, ** There (iie people who strive to pass a day without 
eating and who abstain from any meat : wo (ZorouBtrianB) 
atrive too and abstain, namely, from any sin in thought, word 
or deed: in other religions they fast from bread; in oura we 
fast from sin.'* The Zoroastriau, while asking in his prayers 
lor tt cultivated, and an active soul, aaka at the same time for 
abundant nourishment, abundant riches and abundant glory. 
(Ya, T.XT T^ 4-5.) In bis poetical treatise Far^i&t-nAmeh (*' The 
liot)k of Obligatory Duties”) Dastur Dorab Pahlan nays:— 
*' The Creator, the Keeper of the World, once said to Zoroaster, 
(in case of) whatever things that appear pleasant (or beautiful) 
to your eyes speak out * Sa n&tn-i in the name of 

■ Tlilt w ^ «”WpMid# U) tbe 
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Gtid) by way of reverence. This recital will inoreaBe its fjoed- 
ncfia and aplcDdour.” Ilowever, material wealth and material 
good are not to be acquired ut the cost of man’s spiritual good. 

Zoroastrianism is a manly creed. Its coimnandment is. 
Be pure that ye may be strong, he strong that ye may be pure. 
To the follower of this creed “ life is real, life is earnest, life 
is not an empty dream". To him it is a veritable battlefield. 
He is not to lead a life of drift and inertness, buit must be up 
and doing “ with a heart for any fate." Be is a Bathae^ht&r 
(warrior) in the world’s broad field of battle, a protagonist of 
Truth and an antagonist of (Tntrntb. He must wage a 
constant war with evil, and engaging himself actively on the 
aide of God he most go on performing bis duty. 

Laborare oraTe, .^.11 labour, says Carlyle, ia equal in 
the sight of God. I’or a Zoroastrian no labour ia so noble and 
meritorious as the oultivation of the sot!. In the Vendid&d a 
question is asked of Ahurit Mazdfi as bo what is the advanoeuient 
of the Mazdayasni religion and the answer given is “ Abundant 
cultivation of the food grains”. Again, it is declared that he 
who sows grain sows righteousness. There is a story told by 
Xenophon of the yonnger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes II, that 
he le<l the admiring Spartan goneral Lysander through his 
pleasure-grounds and displayed their regularity and beauty, 
and informed him that he had himself planned and even 
planted many of the trees with his own hands, and when the 
Spartan replied by an incredulous glanoe at his splendid robea 
and chains and armlets of gold, he swore to him by Mitbra, as 
a gixtd servant of AbiirA MozdiL, that he never tasted food till 
he hwl fatigued himself by labour. (H. H. B„ Vol. I, 271.) 

In his work “ Evolution and Creation", Sir Oliver I^dge 
flays 1—■' h’reewill is a reality, a fact of esperienoe. We oan 
really choose. If we persiet in choosing wrong, a terrible form 
of Boul'death may aupervene.” Did this eminent scientist 
know that this dictiim of his is but the reiteration of a tenet 
that Zoroaster propounded iniileunia ago? In delivering bis 
spiritual message to the masses who had a^emblad from near 
and afar to bear him, Zoroaster declared that it was upto 
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every mdividiial to use his eyes, hia ears and his intellect, 
and make his cboice whether he should surrendeF hi a mind 
and soul to tapentamainyd, the Beneficent Indneiice, or to 
Angiamaiuyfi, the Maleficent Influonce, but, in the reanjt, 
he that makes the latter choice ahall have woe as his lot, 
{Yasaas XXX, XLV). Prof. Dr. Koasoviez, of the Univeiflity 
of St. Potetflburgh, has well interpreted this dogma of the 
Ancient Prophet in the Preface to bis Xarthustricae Gathaes 
tree post6^iores'^ lie says:—'‘Man is destined, according to 
Zoroaster, to prosper in this life and to enjoy celestial bliss in 
the other. All things are created for fnrtharing this well-boing 
of humanity; but it is left to the freewill of man to acquire 
the bliss of the life to oome. Evil ia the resnlt of the freedom 
of the will; it proceeds from the arbitrary choice on the part 
of man of what is bad and constitutes a mistake.” (W. 11. A,, 117). 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore writes in the Vishvabharati Journal 
of October 1923 that Zoroaster was the greatest of ail the 
pioneer prophets who showed the path of freedom of moral 
choice, the freedom from the blind obedience to unmeaning 
injanctions, freedom from the multiplicity of shrines, which 
distract worship from the single-minded chastity of devotion. 

All Parsi prayers begin with the formula ^'Kluhno/iihrfi 
AMrnlie Miuddo" (" May God be well pleased"), which signifies 
the fact of the devotce^s primary and essential duty to think, 
speak, and act in such ways only m will please Him, 

In Zoroastrian ethica great stress is laid on the virtue of 
charity and philanthropy. 

In the Avesfean Nirangistftn so much importance ts given 
to it that it is said therein that the gift which relieves the entire 
material world is the gift which oonsists in charitable thought, 
charitabk- word, and charitable deed* In the Mino-i-Kherad 
charity is said to be the first best act of righteousness, the 
aecond being truthfulness; and it is mentioned in the Dinkard 
(Vol, V, 303-5) that it is stated in the religion that every man 
should become capnhle of doing good to every other man and of 
benefitting every one without doing haem anybody. 

The following three profound tcuthe form a prominent 
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and noteworthy part ol the doctrines of ^^oroastei, namely, 
(1) that the son] is immortal, (2) that man shall be judged by 
his acts, and (S) that truth innst in the end prevail over evih 

The doctrines of a belief tn the resurrection ol the deadt* 
a belief in Ihe immortality of the soul, and a belief In future 
towards and punishmodt, which are among the chief dogmas 
of the Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan religions, were 
borrowed by them from Zoroaatiianlsin. No leas an eccie'* 
siasttcal authority than Dr. Cheyne expresses his conviction 
in his “Origin and lieligtons Contents of thePealter" {pp. 400'D, 
that had it not oome into contact with Zoroastrianism Israet 
would, historically speaking, have struggled in vain to satisfy 
its religions aspirations. 

In an addce^is on “Soul and Body” delivered in Bombay in 
19Id, Dr. J. FI. bJoulton made an earnest appeal to the 
Parsis to sweep out of the Indian mind the karma doctrine, 
which he cousldored was no mere speculation, but an idea, that 
lay at the root of all the saddest things [n India, and he 
exhorted them to plant instead the virile teaching of 
ZarathOshtra und JesuB“-on persona] responsibility, so that 
Ind ia would lift hor head among the nation b us high iin her 
most loyal bods desired. 

The A vesta incntjons the esistence of the following nine 
principles m the human coastitution ;—(1) Tanu {physical 

- It Iff flUtai m lh» Oinluird (D* t*, B., Vol V, p. Bj virtofl ol Um guod 

ffhol^ bfi wvor«d by Sp^amlnD from eifpry cd)J«cl ind Mlina 
ini^toai? FmMhok^rm, wUh ih^ mpKmd at the Frunkokmn {i.ii.p refornimtiaji} 
■ holl foUow tbft prepngoOnn {En the worlds of thci good istmcaptwnA hi IliDM&:cdaj«enAa 
mlipikm l:itr Maxim Uffojj wrltoi (B. K..S12) ihmi ^(.buugli Ln tlw CmU* Oiorn !■ iw 
pBrticnlir fUbtenuint made Qt lb& remiimeiJciti <^f the dond^ yd vn ilnd m pbram umkL 
whioh wm After viirdi Ajvnyii applied to ai^ify the tiinp ai refumoti^ii, md tbe 
Twtormtiaii of eSl IHb thet [ta» htma dtn-in^ Iti# duratiOD of aioetioi], Thta U tke 
PxproeEloa frawh^m iiorxmfifift (Vat XXIZ, ’ they make the life IniLfug'^ 

they pdrpetufttQ th« life. Out of lh^ phrue the /rashiykifM 'faerpnidA^ 

tlftfi of Hffl V (oMflodt by nhJdi, in aLI tha latnr 4veata booka lb# tr jmle- pDriod ol 
maurTActiun Ptid paiig^nEMii At the end of time ii to be lutdwptood. Tfte repurro^tina 
fornix <30^ A par>t cf it, Thai tbii eviot ifu really included in tbe term of 
hiT4ii one may dlitinctly Snfer from Vend. Xvni, Itl* whera^ ^penta Annahi (the 
earili) iff tnvciked lo twlora ^mi the triuTnpbAak rGnavatioD" of oraatinn, the Inat pro^nny 
In tha fuctii of nine knc<wLag ibo G4ttJi4i^ koewizig ibe Yama, anil alteoding to (be 
dlaooufaaa 
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tialjotcacle), (41 Oaethd (the vital organsj and viscera), (3) Azda 
(the nervous ujattei), (4) Kelt rpa (the invisible subtle body), 
(5) Vshtihia (the vital force <ir energy whioh sustains the 
broatb and life), (5) Tevishi (the desire-force, the origin of 
Thought-activity), (7) (the sonl which unfolds itself), (8) 

Bao-ddngh fright spiritual consciouanesa), (9) Fravanlii (the 
highest ideal). (M. Z. A, M., 123.) 

According to the Borlptures, besides AhurA tlis 

vVmeshAspentas (Auiesh&spands, the Holy Immortals} and 
Ya/atas (lit., those worthy of praiaQ or invocation) form the 
celestial hierarchy. In the GiVthiLS practically the only Divine 
Beings mentioned, besides AhurA Maisdil, are the AmeshAapeutas, 
the Yasiats Sraosha, Adar and Aabi being notable esoeptions. 

God made the universe by J lia Thought. In Yasna XXXI, 
7, AhhcA Masida is spoken of as the First Thinker (Af€i.«;£ipottryo) 
and it is stated that Lie is through His understanding tbo 
Creator of the Bighteous Order. It is also mentioned in the 
Avoala that when Alnliil Mazdft created the universe the 
FmvaitJus were present and helped Him in the aot of reciittion, 
which implies that He hud thought cut the complete scheme 
or plan of oreatiou and the thoughts formed themsolven into 
the Universe, This ancient Zoroastrian view exactly coincides 
with the one that no less a scientific authority than Sir tfames 
.Jeans put forward in his book “ The Mysterious Universe’' 
published about the end of 1)130. His theory is that the universe 
is a world of thought and we and our tiny world ate "a 
pulse in the eternal ujiud"i and he obaerves that if the 
universe is a universe of thought, then ita creation must have 
beeu an act of thought, and that to-day there is a wide measure 
of agreeiuont, whioh on the physical aide of science approaches 
almost to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanica] reality. 

Each of the six .^meshlspentas represents or embodies 
one of the Divine attributes of the Creator Himaelf. Dr. 
Moulton is ovidently right thut tlio Prophet meant the 
Amesh&speiitas to be mtkin the Being of God, not sepotaie 
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from Kim as exalted oiemberfi of theheaveDly ooort. (M. I*. Z., 
13^) The six are: — 

(a) Asha Vatushta, the tipirit of Truth and Right, of 
UniveTsal Harmony. 

(h) Vobumanab * the Spirit of the Good Miad. 

(e) Vohu Khauhtca. the Spirit of Holy SoTereign Power. 

(d) Spento-Armaiti, the Spirit of Benevolence, Devotion 

and Love. 

(b) Haurvatit, the Spirit of Perfection, Health and 
Well-being. 

(f) AmMetiit, tho Spirit of Imuiortaiity. 

It ia within the power of every individual, with the help 
of the Divine Spark within him or her, to attain to and aeguire 
the Divine Attributes of the six Holy Immortals, and be 
“ God-Iiko ” or “ worthy of God", and oome into time with the 
Infinite in his or her uotionB. (I, T. 1.) 

Moulton very judiciously observes that the position of 
Mha suggests that view of evolution which is nniversal among 
intelligent Western Christians to-day; Asha stands for the 
Reign of Law, but it is also a part of the Being of God, and 
we are not therefore to regard Natural Law as some thing 
outside of God. (M. T. Z>, 14.) 

The Yazata are powerful aplrltnal existencee pervading 
the whole universe in hundreds and thousands. Thirty of them 
preside- over the thirty days of the month, which are named 
after them. The function of the Yazats is to spread benediotione 
and develop and increase the creation and to fight against 
Evil. According to the Dinkard, God has placed the prosperity 
of man in their hands. 

The Zoioastrian Confession of Faith is contained in 
Yasna XIL Its last olause Gelduer renders as under (J. K. 
0. I., No, ‘24, p. 26):— 

“ I promise (to follow) the religion of the MazdA-war ship* 
pera, which unbuckles (the sword) and puts down the wea]Mjns 
and toco [amends next-ohkin marriage, which of all the present 

* Dtf, tli»' Brtlmifc im Dtf; mn tnitui CJod* but «n msho ar 

Ih* Kofflpitfka « Vihirai, VsliMaB 

iMeMi* Mndowi 1- of 
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and future (rellgiona) ia the loftiest, the best, and the moat 
beautiful, which is of the Ah’flrian faith and Zarathhshtrian. 
I promise all the good things to the Wise Lord. This is the 
coiifeasfon of the religion of the ilazdiVworshippers.” 

Jt is best to call to mind the fact that every unbiased 
and reliable authority hae admitted that the ethios of the 
religion of Zoroaster are of an eminently practical and uplifting 
character. 

^'or instance} H. H, Zoka-ol-Molk Foroughi, H. I. M* 
Eeza Shah's Islamic Minister of F'oreign Affairs, in an 
inangurative address delivered at Teherin in 1930, espressed 
his deliberate opinion that the literature of the old religion of 
Iran, the revelation of Zarathflshtra, was from beginning to 
end a marvellouB story, one of the best afgumente for proving 
the rational wisdom, the straight path, the pure taste, superior 
magnanimity and lofty traits of charaoter of the Iranisji 
nation; Wilder, author of “Philosophy and Ethics of Zoroaster/’ 
writes that a faith so simple and pure is profound and ethical 
enough for the most esaoting moralist as well as the most 
philoBophto BCboolman; and Meillet says, in his “Troia 
ConfdrencGH sur lea Gathas de rAvesta”, that freedom of 
thought, a zealous sense of self-respect, magnanimity in 
religion, a sharp intellect, and a zest and fervour for principles 
of ethios, which have always been the particular ahEijacteristies 
of the Iramans, are peculiarly manifested in the Githfl.9 of 
Zoroaoter- 

Dobb it not stand to common sense that in snob an 
eminently ethical and philosophical religion there oan be 
no plea or place for such a revolting practice as incest, and 
that the A vesta term which translators have tendered in that 
sense must have an altogether different meaning ? 

The Aveata word which is generally iutarpreted as next- 
of'kin marriage is Khitxuidaih (Pahl. Nowhere 

in the Avesta next uMEin marriage is applauded, advocated 
or even Buggested, Khstu&dai% in the Avesta literally ineanB 
“the dedication of oneself’'. 

A Fahlavi text gives the following elaborate eetiiziatioD 
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of the relative value of the observaDce of KJiVsHMas :—“If one 
performs the Kliveitifidas for the first tiu:c a thonsand demons 
and two thousand wizards and witches will die; if the person 
observes it twice, then two thousand demons and four thousand 
wlizards and witches will perish; if this rite be performed for 
the third time then three thousand demons and six thousand 
wizards and witches will die; and if it be observed ffir the 
fourth time, then the man and woman performing it will be 
righteons." (West, Pahi. Texts, S. B. B, Ih, pp. 417-S.) 

It must be obvious to the simplest, but unprejudiced, mind 
that such especially wiokedness-destroying and righteoi^neas* 
earning results conld never have been bo boldly claimed to rise 
from the performance, and repeated performances, of the 
immoral and degrading pratice of next-of-kin marriage, that is, 
in plain language, of incest, and that Khvet>'ikda$ must, 
therefore, be somothiug quite other than next-of-kin marriage. 
And so, indeed, it is. 

The fact which the translators have not understood is 
that the principles of Khvet&kdas implies the spiritual conjunc¬ 
tion of Sharif or the iSuperior Self with Kkasu or the Inferior 
Self—the ideal union of Spiritual Masculinity with Spiritual 
Feminity—which can he attained only by exceptionally unfolded 
souls like the Magavans or Great IMasters of Souls. To reach 
or accomplish the state of Khvetiikdas means to be able to 
keep ono-aelf in tune with God and His Holy .'\meBhaapeutag, 
to be able to act in concert with them ; and this accomplish¬ 
ment, it ia claimed, can be achieved by means of the religion 
of Zoroaster. (M, Z A. M., 404, etc.) 

The thoughtful Prophet ponders profoundly over the grave 
riddle of the coexistence in this world of good and evil and 
comes to the one and inevitable con cl a si on that all existence, 
material and apiritual, ia due to tbe play and interplay of two 
opposing forceB, twins working spontaneously together,, the 
forces of good and evil ; and 

■ Afainyil [m darirAiL ffoin thn Arym root hw», bo tbinlc:. This woTd mxy hm 
$Tobably rendoretl into *7 tlw word ** Spirit", iTv^iiain^ tbnt wlikli win lie 

oDnoAiTod by tile mhid, but 4Dnot ba fait fey tbo mnwi* TIm word SprHfn pomm froto 
the root *pan (fiAnk. i^Anfi}, lo Inorfoie, Angra from tbe Wrt 

dn^==lM. onfffFf*}. lo prMa to minny fM,RaP.+ 8-1) 
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he draws pointed attention to this in Ms. nddfOHses to the 
people trbo have assembled to hear him preach his gospelj and 
dec]ares that in this he is proolaiming the first Mn^l^^ra 
(Doctrine) of this life which the AlhWiBe hod revealed to him* 
The purport of his sermon is that this is a world of ptdaritdes 
and that from the very beginning in the mental sphere the 
spirit of Good and spirit of Evil oo-exist, between wbioh two 
warring elements men have to make their choice.* The 
happiness of every individual depends on this fundamental 
and primary choice of his. This wonderful exposition of the 
nature of things is contained in Yaana XXX (Githi Ahdnavaiti, 
Chap. ni). verses 1 to fi of which Dr, Trach J. 8, Thraporevata 
renders as under (see Ma Article "The First three chapters of 
Gatba Ahdnavaiti”, B. V. A, of 1929):— 

1. Now will I speak of the Two to (thcw) dc*tlnii|r f to know.) 

(Tlie two) who Chave been) created by Mazda—thi? 

(knowlodpe is) mdeed for the* wise; 

And (I will rpcite) hymns onto AhuEo. 

And pralst^fl of Vohft-Mnttp. 

(And I will explain) the Sacrod-Lore of Ashn- 
Sn that yo (the Prophet/u henrors) 
shall experionoo BLUsrSnpmtpR in Eealms of tiiiirht, 

2, Hear ye with Cyoor) eara the Highest fTratka), 

Cnnsider (thom) with ole&r mind, 

Beforo deoidirur befcvfoen the two Paths : 

Mnm hy man, (each) for tis ovfh eetf. 

Before the pmat nahoringtn (of the Now Ape), 

Waking np (to help) in aonomplishing thin onr (great. piirp<>^?), 

H. N<tw, tlioae Tv-'Ci Splnt* primeval* 

Who, Ttt'ins well-working, reveal themsflves 

In thought, and in word, 

(And) in deed (as) Good and Bad; 

*Oeui|Mi* with Uija tho vww« wtpt v—J by Fwtc-r CbaHoa T* Suwiill In Btudy 
Vtl of ha ''Tlia Dlrina Flan ot which hriolt bail a pheaninniBl (dimlatiien 

nl uwfur Bix million ooplio. Hfr write*; ♦* Ib i» a nll-airHleat truth that fnr ftvery right 
priiwipli* ihort ^ a (KVTtwjpowliiig wrong pTimri plat a*, tw Imtuv, tnnJi raleity, 
love ukI hatrod, jaitic* ami iojnatiw- Wa diftingnl^ the**- oppowt* priBmtjtkas a* 
n?At >od leronff by tiurh rffaoM when put la aatton, Tha rattiU of ibew priuj'lpli* 
In utlMi wo eall and wiL Tha faculty of (tiKartdiii brtwaro rlglit and wrong 
prlnelplai ii (wltad tha nwraf arnar, or eowi!™*. It i* by tbii now! aanw whieh Gal 
haa gitm to mao that w. ttraaMa tniudif* ol God and to rerosaw tbat^ it good," 
IB 
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And of theso two tLe Wise {do ehoose) tho Gootl, 

(Bntl the TTlPffiBe do not (thtiK) chooso. 

4 . And now when these two SpiritB togcthor 
Did forgnthcr, they first nf svll nrented 
Life And 

And thns Creation’s purpose is (fulfinud): 

The worst (raentnl darkness) for the TTntrtrthftil, 

Bat for the Truthful the liiiehteHt (Li^t. of) mind. 

Of thi*»e Two spirits did choose, 

(The One) who (was) the Palae-One the worst deeds. 

(But) Asha (did) the Holiest Spirit (cHoom^): 

He who would clothe hiitisolf in Imperishahle Upht. 

And who wonld pleasi* Ahtiri, 

With truthful deefls let him fflde with Mhi&dk. 

Among these two the Dnevas, indTOd, chose not aright. 

For unto them did the Deluder 
Approach (when they) stood in doubt: 

Thus they accepted the Worst Bfind, 

And then with him (the Deluder) they rmsheiT awny P* Wrath 
And thus did they poUiite our roorlal lifu. 

In another semoa of hJa fihe Poet>Prophet tells the 
assembled people (Yaana XJjV, 2):—I first deolare to you the 
two spirits of the world of whom the Bounteous one spoke to 
him who was Angra thus, 'Not our minds, nor teachings, nor 
Intel leoU. nor belief a, nor words, nor aotions, nor cooaoiences, 
nor aoiils accord with one another.’ '* 

This doctrine of a Qood and an Evil prinoiplo may be 
said to be the oorner-ntone of the structure of Zoroaster's 
religions and political philosophy. He did not preach it in the 
sense that the world is governed by two independent deities. 
They are two Spirits or Powers or Pfinelples whereby all 
creation follows the definite law of cosmic progress, the law of 
A»ha (Itighteousness, Iaiw and Order), the goal of creation 
being Perfection. In course of time, however, AhOrft Mazdi 
was confounded with Speutanmiuyfi, the l^enefioent Principle; 
and as the true nature of evii was not properly understood, 
it came to be believed that .ihrimau or Augramainyb was an 
opponent of AhdrA MazdiV. 

In an article published in J.K.O.L, No. 20 (p*133). the Eevd. 
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Ft. Dr, K. Ziiniiieriiiaiiti corfecHy observes that il; i« an inuccuraita 
use of the name of AhAra Maadl for Spentainftiiiyfl that has 
given rise to the view of Zoroastar’a doctriae being DoaHsiri. 
For the aDderstandiDg of this dootrine much light is ftirmsbed 
by that thoughtful writer, Ervad Phiroae S. Masani, in hts 
treatise “The Zoioaafcriao Ideal Man^ Ee writes: “Not an inch 
in Nature is void of that working of that Great Law (namely, 
the I-«aw of l:iervioe and Mutual Help underlying all the 
tionoubenations of the multitiidinous activities in Nature, 
exoteric or esoberio), Even what seems outwardly to be 
opposition 'Paitiyara' of Angramainyu k only Negative Help 
or tiervice working by the subtle I^w of PoUrity according to 
the great plan of the Universal Progress. In reality Angm* 
luainyA hus nu separate existence of its own, bat it is a force 
helping on the Law of Service oegutively. It is only the 
Punitive TjiiW putting into practical enforcement the Divine 
Will ■ Khshathra Vairya’ for those backward souls who 
are still inclined towards the uiatcrial selheh ends and 
ideas of material happiness, towards the narrow self-seeking 
regardless of the Great Law of Mutual Help and Service, which 
is designated as Anghra MainyA. One can conclude logically 
hence that Anghra MainyCi has a momentary exietence, and as 
soon as the backward souls are awakened and disposed to help 
on the Great Liiw of Service or Ya^na, Anghra Matnyfi ceasra 
to work with them or upon them. Hence it is repeatedly said 
in the Pahlavi 'roxts that S/ma Mina ait fu Gan^k Miiu> 
—the Spenta MainyA exists, the Anghra Mainyu does nob. In 
the Avesta the same idea of the ultimate vanishment of Anghra 
MainyA is reiterated everywhere, ftnplying that when the Law 
of Positive Help and Service reigns snpreme, the Law of 
Negative Service shall subside and ultimately disappearJ* 

It is stated in the Dinkard (D. P. vol. V, 346), that 
by virtue of the good religion, Gaoimino shall be severed 
by HpentAmino from every object and action pertaining 
to the Frashokereti, while the spread of the Frashokerdti 
(the final reformation) shall follow the propagation (in 
the world) of the good oonoeptions in the Ma^dayasoAn 
religion. 
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SamuiBl Liiag, tke aabhor oJ "A Modetu Zoroiistfian", 
arrives at this deliberiite conclusion that of all the hypotheses 
which remain workable in the present state of human knowledge 
that seems to be best which frankly recognises the existence 
of the dual law, or law of polarity, as the fnndameotal con* 
dition of the Universe and, pL-rsonifying the good principle 
under the name of Ormund, and the evil one under the name 
of Ahriman, looks with earnest but ailont reverence on the great 
Unknown beyond, which may, in some way iuootnprehensthle to 
mortals, reconcile the two opposites, and give the final victory to 
the good. This and this alone, suema to Hr. Ijaiog to afford a 
working hypothesis which is baaed on fact, can bo brought into 
harmony with the esdsting environmcnL, and embraces, in a 
wider synthesu, all that is good in other pbiloaophios and 
religions. Bacentlj the well-known journalist, (J, K Chester¬ 
ton, pronounced that we are here fur a mystical reason, we ar e 
here to strive with evil, this champion or that may die, but in 
the end evil will be overcome, and that the fight is also to defend 
the good, such good things as freedom and free fellowship—and 
above all to defend the home. The opinion that ho has conte 
to is that the object of man's existence is to rejotn lhat friend 
whom free thinkers will nut forbid him to call God- (!iee 
L W, I., 22-10*33, p. IT.) 

It is worth mentioning that at his couference with the 
Anjumau or synod of leading men in the Zoroastrian com¬ 
munity at Yezd, Prof. Jackson, for three or more hours, aeked 
and answered questions rebting to Zoroaster and bia Faith, 
und ooDoernlng the condition of bis followers in Persiu. Ue 
.found that the most enlightened of these Zoroastrians look upon 
Ahfirit Mastdii as comprising within himself the oonliioting 
liowors of good and evil, designated respectively as JS/>sufu* 
m&inyA, “Uoly Spirit'^ and A}i<}hra-mainp^ “ Evil Hpirjt/' 
(J. P. P.,363.) 

II. Kiepert, cited by the famous traveJIer Dr, Sven 
Hedin in ''Overland to India", Vol, tl, 232-234, has expresiied 
the view that it is the effect which the nature of the country 
exercised on the minds uf its tahabihipUts that finds expression 
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in tha Old IcAniiia belief in » benelicant oreative powot and one 
hostile to mankind (Ormazd and Ahiiman). As cieidions of 
the latter are regarded the hot sandstornia, mirage in the 
desert, the cold of winter, tniasma, hosioiib insects and ennkes, 
©to. Hence, points out Kiejwrt. the practical religious precepts 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the oatetmination of these creatures, the 
planting of trees, the couatriictloa of water-conduits, the sink* 
ing of wells, eW. Sven Hedin himself expresses a similar view. 
He says ** suoli a clearly pronounced struggle lietween life and 
death, between good and evil spirits, for the dominion of the 
eitrth could scarcely have been conceived unless the natural 
oonditiona in ancient Iran had given grounds for it 
(J. K. O. L, No, 25, p, 157.) 

It is mentioned in the Yashts and Pahlavi books that 
three seeds of the holy Zoroaster are preserved in the Ijake 
Ks'ksava (the present Zacah or Hiitmlu Sea in SistonJ and are 
watched over by good, strong, beuefioeut Fravashis {pre*eiisting 
guardian spirits) to the number o£ ninety’nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, and that three maids bathing in the 
waters of this lake will oonceive and to them will be born the 
baoshyant (tiaviour) and his two forerunners Hksbyat-ereta and 
Ukshyat-nemaugb (Hoshedur-Mah and Uoahadar-BAmi), This 
legend is not to be understood literally, A Parsi soholar, the late 
Ervud M, P, Madau, explains that by the three seeds of the Pro¬ 
phet are meant the famous triple doctrine of HiibiUat 

and HvortfWii, signifying thereby the entire original Zoruaetrian 
tioriptures, all which literature, inscribed on skins, has been 
carefully treasured and presurved, against possible destruction 
by' tho foes of the Good Religion, in three stages of caves or 
tunnels oonstruobad under the bed.s of Lake Kitsava and the 
Helmund, the chief river of Sistin whioh empties Into the 
UitinCin. When the Saoahyant, the Regenerator of the Good 
Iteligion, will arise, he will find aoooss to and obtain possession 
of the Spiritual Glory and saured writings tieasnred in these 
naves. He will revive the aneient Faith, and enlightening all 
with its eternal truths will thus bring about a Ilesiirtection or 
Bonovation (Fors/ioA*ftrd) of humanity. The world will become 
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perfect and dectuied for everlasting beatitude. Besides tne 
abave-mentioned three sans of Zoroastar hereafter to be born 
of immacniata virgins^ tha ancient writings speak of his 
having been the father of thrae sons and three dangbters 
during his life time. The eons ware Isat-vastra, Oravtftt.-Nara. 
und Qvnir-Chithra, and the daughters Freni, Thriti and Pourii* 
Chisti. 

The student of the symbolism and esoteric philosophy 
of Zocoastrianiam does not believe iu aoy issue of the holy 
Prophet. Mr, Sohrab J. Bulsam points out in his article 
OD the Holy Progeny of the Divine Helper Zaruthfishtra 
Spitama in J, 0. M. V. {p. 413) that the names of the holy 
progeny of this glorious Helper ol tha world indioate the stages 
and progress of his divine mission and heavenly Gospel. 

Zoroaster Inid a thoroughly pructical bent of mind. So 
while he reformed the religion, be ako iastitubed refornib in 
the oustoms and praetioos of the people. 

.\b regards religious and social customs and observances, 
his precept was that all that is good and Imnuhcial to Enatikind 
ID what haa come down from the past should be foepuctad and 
all that Is evil and injurious should be destroyed, (M* D. P 
136,) 

An old custom that Zoroaster retained in bis creed, one 
to which considerable importance is attached in the Zoroastrian 
ritual, is the tying of the round the waist and over the 

mdreh. It is an irrefragable injunction that a Zoroastrian 
child between the age of eoven and fifteen niust be invested 
with the SAdrek (shirt) and Kusti (saofed girdle), after being 
given the necessary religious instruction and taught the duties 
that would heoeeforth bo inoiimbent upon it, as a true wor- 
ehippur of Ahiirl Maisda. The investiture ceremony is oalled 
Naojut^, a shortened form of the A vesta word Navamota^ 
which signifies a new worshipper of Ahdril MaTsda. f^me take 
the word Sav)ois to be another form of Nau^M, a new 
birth, meaning thereby a new spiritual birth. The Vendidid 
(XVHl, 54-67) lays down that the person of more than fifteen 
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^eaTd of ago who goon about without the sacred giidte and 
shirt is the fourth one to make the drtjj (evil personrSed) 
pregnant, committing thereby a sin which is inexpiable. It 
ia also laid down (XVIU, 9) that he who for three sprinp 
does not wear the KtisU brings in the power of death. 

The word Sfidr^h is derived from the Av, word 
which means a gariDeut. Some derive it from Pers. s&d 
* proBt ’ and rdh * way \ hetjce rL'sanrng a garment leading 
to the right and profitable path. The AjJdrflTt is made of white 
cambric and consists of nine parts* The Msti is prepared from 
the snow-white wool of sheep or lamb. It is a hollow, cylindri¬ 
cal tape, the warp of which consists of seventy-two threads and 
the weft of one unbroken thread. It is declared in the Aveata 
(Meber Yasht, that white is a aimilitnde of the l^Iazdayas* 
nftn religion. 

Aivj/aongliana is the Avestie word for the A'lijfi, as ^/oyun- 
j>avitit is the Sanskrit word for the janm, the sacred thread 
which the Brabinins wear over the left shoulder and across 
the body. It appears from Anandgiri and Govindanatidas 
commentaries on tihankara’s Bhu.shya on the Brahmasutius 
that the Brahmins, like the Pajsis, once wore the thread ronnd 
the waist. (T. 0., 148.) The Zoruastrians delight to call 
themselves huitti^k\iatjfiHA^ that ia, binders, and regard 
the kAsti ns the bond that binds them all. as brothers and 
sisters, in a common knot. 

It does not matter what dress a Zoroastrian wears, but 
under it he must wear the »udr«h and kthli as indiepeiwable 
garments. Ho is enjoined to untie the ktmii several timoe 
during the day and to retie it again on the reoiting 

a short prayer during the process, Iimuediately before this 
untying and retying of the he must perform the 

p/ldyfib. that js, ho must wash the exposed hands, face and 
feet a*ith olean water. The xAdrdh and kfitti serve as perpetual 
reminders to him that ho is a servant of God and bound 
to do Hia will and to lead a life of innocence and pnrity. 

Brig. Genl. Sir Percy Sykes (S. il, P., 3rd ed., vol. I. 114) 
pronounces his unhesitating opinion that it is difficult to 
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improve on the teneteof this reJigion, as represenbed by every 
lad when he h old enough to don the mystic girdle and* 
inetmcted by hia elders, says Humaia, Emta, Efivarshia 
(Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds). 

The >^oroastnan religion encooragea matriiiioiiy, for the 
availed reason that a married man is more likely to be 
able to withstand physical and mental adijctiona and more 
apt to lead a clean and useful life than as utmiaixied man. 
In Yasna LIU, 5, there is the following monition:—^“These 
words do I address you, maidens marrying. Pay heed to my 
words and impress them in your mind. May you two strive 
to lead the life of the Good Mind. These counsels do I give 
to you, bridegrooms. I^arn from the righteous the precepts 
of the Good Beligion. With uprlghi: hearts love and cherish 
each other. Then surely a happy home-life shall be youra.” 

To the Zoroasferians marriage Is a sacrament, and the 
monition just cited showa that the aim of the married couple 
should be n noble one. namely, to advance themselves in 
Righteousneaa and to be loving and faithfuj. 

In ZoroauferianiBni women are held on a level with men. 
If the husband is the Jiamilnii-ptiiii, the master of the house¬ 
hold, the wife is the tuimAnopaihui, the mifttress of the boune- 
nold. In the Aveata both sexes appear constantly as possess¬ 
ing eejnaJ rights. Pions men and women are frequently named 
together. Women have the same religious rites as the men. 
The spirits of deceased women are alike invoked as those of 
men. The great respect in which the female rex was held is 
assigned by Sir John Malcolm as the principal cause of the 
progress the Persians had made in civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism the father of children is eonsidered as 
snperior to him who has none * and very strict pTmishments 
are proscribed for offences of adultery and abortion. (YendidAd 
IV, 47-64.) 
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In the Avesttt {Farvnrdin Yaaht, u. 100; ZamyAd Yusht. v, 
36) King GO^htAsp is mentioned as defending the f^oroastrian 
Law from the Huns. A wall, 720 miles in length, from 
Beidah in Persia to HamaroaDd, was hnilt by him on one bunk 
of the Oxus, believably ns a defence against these people. The 
Great Wall of China. 1500 miles long, 90 feet high, and 15 feet 
broad, was built by a Chinese emperor who died, in 2 iO B.C., 
while building it. 

On the advent of Zoroaster the IraniaiiB followed the 
reformed oreed, but the Hons oontinued to follow, at least 
for some time, their old form of Iranian religion. Sir J, J, Modi 
(M. 0.0, P., ITfl-S) surmises that latterly, after a long stay on 
the frontier of IraUf and after coming into oontiDuoiis close 
oontaot with the Iranians, the Huns may have taken into their 
faith many of the elements of the reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. 

The BA mi Eaj ear's daughter KahlbAn, known also by 
the name of Nilbtd (Venus) and called Queen HAtao.'ia tn 
Avesta, bore Ghshtftsp two aons, Asfendiyitr (Av. SpAntodat; 
Pakl, Spendad) and FAsbiitan (Av. Peshotanu ; Pahl. Peahotan), 
both which prinoea were reiuarkable for their prowess and piety 
and for their etaunob advocacy of ZoroaBtrianism. 

Arjflsp (Av- Arejataspa)*, the powerfnJ ruler of Turkestan, 
who is spoken of in the Fahlavi treatise AiyildgAr-i-ZaririVn as 
Arjasp-i-Khyon4n EhAdAi. i.e., ArjAap, the King of the Khyaonaa 
or Huns, and in the Pahlavj J^mitspi as Sapit Hyaona or 
White Hun, resented GCiahtlLsp's abandonment of the common 
ancestral religion and aooeptance of the creed of Zoroaster, 
and sent to his court two envoys, Vidarfsh and Shamkbast, 
bearing a tetter from him to Gushblsp in the Turki language 
to the following purport:—" When thou readeut this mossage 
purify thy body with ablutions, throw away the KAtti which 
thou hast tied round thy waist, return to the ways and oustome 

■ Errad I>. Bli»nichi (^rL “ Tlw dnio ot ZorouW, K, E. C M., 5) 

ooniidara Utal tb* SbAb'TiinHh «od oUha- Irunuin writing! luvc ifioil in gpHkbg ol 
An}jivt«ap« or Arjhp bolDg A Tarooiott. oIrh lb« ImI oUifnout a«|w z= a*jtva. both In »h# 
Av««lsaii'i Voito nbmoi b obrlouilr lado-InsiM, and thenfiir! AivJaUapa. Uw rhM 
opiioamL Dl GMUtUip, taiut hnv* bM a Tndir jitrrBODnfra wiO not n TarnnluL 
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of formal monarchs, who wore fl-moog the great odds of the 
earth, aod Heton not to the deceitfn) teitobinga of >^tirathfiahtra. 
Bhoaldst thou disregard this counael, 1 will maroh od Iran 
with a countless army m a month or two and spread destmo- 
tion throughout thy cities with ray Tartar and Chinese 
hordes." 

To this impertinent letter of the Hunnish King the 
Iranian monaroh sent a dignilied answer, meeting threat with 
threat. So a war ensuedi a war which was urged with all the 
fory that has characterized religious crusades throughout all 
ages. The laurels of victory fell to Iran, but not without a 
terrible lose in men. Arj^sp fled, leaving the greater portion 
of his troops dead on the battlefield. The place where Arj^p 
was defeatn^d is menttouod in the Sfiadebeshn as Mount 
MtjVndasht oiid in the Bahman Yasht as Sp^drazfir ("White 
Forest"), 

Aafendiyitr greatly distinguiBhed himself in tbiB war, the 
successful termination of which was in a great measure dne to 
his personal valour and martial ability, 

’Rn vnya from the rulers of Becbarest&u, Ind, and Sind 
waited on the viotonons king of Iran with costly gifts from 
their royal maetora. 

Freed from the war with the Huns, GlshtAsp turned his 
attention to the propagation und proper understanding of the 
new religion. He sent out the books of the religion to the 
differeab provinees, with many kinds of taatruction^ ulong with 
Magiao teachers of eloquent tongue, 

To Aafendiy^r he entrusted the administration of the 
State and the charge of the national flag, the Darlah-i- KAveyiVn, 
the public treasury and the army. But be did not resign the 
throne to him, saying that his lime bo accede to it had not yet 
arrived, and directed him to proceed to other conutrles to 
propagate the pure religion of Zoroaster, to turn idol worship¬ 
pers to the worship of Ahhrh Mazdil, and to establish FirO'tem- 
ples in conforiiiity with the tenets of the new Faith, 

As AefendiyAr proceeded on this raission, be received from 
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the moDEirchs of Hfiin, Yaman, Umdust^n and other Urritories 
tnusBuges of their aeoeptSinc^ of ZoroEistriaDiBni and asking to 
be giyon the Zend-Avesta and to be iDstrncted in Jta dootitoeB. 

He founded the city of NavfL^ak in 13aotrie and establiahed 
there a glorioua Ataah-Vahran (Fire-ternpin). PJanting ins laace 
thorOi he Boot a message to Gab&khkdn and Suj^Pipakhkan 
and GhurilkhkAD and BahAkbktLn and Guhratn and Tiirchitv 
(TiY:!;hfl>v) and Arjasp, King of the Haonaa, aaying, ''Look to my 
lance. Thoso who may look to the interpretation of this lance 
may run to the country of Iran (to render Bubmisaion).'* 
It ja evidently in allnaion to this inoideut in particular and hia 
martial skill in general that in the prayer of Blessings (Ashirwad) 
whioh ia recited by iho Zoroastrian priesta in the course of the 
marriage oeremouy, une of the blessings pronounced ia NisaJt' 
varhed chiin Aspandit/Ar dinydvar (*' Be thou a spear wietder like 
Aafcndiyilr, the Defender of the Faith I 

Firdausi relates that wherever the Iranian prince went he 
was received with welcome, all the world believed, all took the 
holy Aveata book willingly and gratefully, und evil men 
disappeared from the earth. 

Asfendiy^ despatched an envoy to his father with a 
message, wherein he informed Gikshtasp that by virtue of his 
God-bestowed Glory {FarrS KJi&da£) he had purified the earth, 
and peace, prosperity and oonteutment wore now spread over all 
lands, the country was welt guarded by troops, and heretics 
had left the laud, and he asked for orders whether he ahould 
now present himself before the king or whether the latter had 
any other enterprise for him. 

GQrzam, a kinsman of the king, who was nursing a grudge 
against prince Asfendiyftr, incited GvlsbtiLsp against hia oohle 
son by filling his cars with slauderoiia tales to the elfoct 
that Asfendiyflir ama plotting to seiao the king’s person and 
throw him into a dungeon and Bit upon the throne himself. 
The king was vexed and directed his minister bo go 

and summou the prince immediately into hi!» preeeuco, 

When Asfendiyflj came the king covered him with 
reproaches, and, notwithstanding the prince'u. utter repudia* 
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biaa of uny irea^onable desigOH on his part, put bitu into chaini 
and consigned him to the fort of (Ibiubaddn in the hilt conntiy, 
whore he was bunnd to four pi liars. 

The king pruoeeded to Sist&n and stayed there for two 
years, enjoying the unstinted hospitality of Zai and Ehstam, 
who both learnt the Zend-Avesta from their royal guest. 

King ArjAsp considered this a favunrable opportunity 
when the matchless Asfendiydr was pining in a dangeon and 
Ghehtisp was enjoying himself in distant SistAOj to avenge 
himself upon Iran, and oojximanded his martial sou Kohrain 
to take an army and capture Balkh» which had been left ill 
guarded. 

.A thonsiind men gathered together from the market-place 
to resist the invader and the venerable Lobaraap came out 
of hia place of devotional retreat, donned bis armour, and 
fashed against the enemy, felling a Turanian warrior at each 
blow of his mace. At last an arrow struck him and he fell dead. 
The Tartars entered the city, pillaged and destroyed the palaces, 

■n. 

set fire to the temple of Ndsb-Ajsar, burnt the Zend-Aveata, 
massacred m front of the saored Fire the eighty iler bads (priests) 
who were devoted to MaitdA's service in tbat Sre-tample, put 
out the Fire with their blood, and layiug hands on Gi^shtitsp's 
daughters, Hotn&i and Dehafrid, carried them to Turao. 

Ghshtitsp's quBcn, dressing herself in a Turkiuan''s garb, 
eUcoted her escape from the palace and rode post-haste to Hiatan 
to convey the doleful news to her husband, GhshtAsp collected 
a large force from all quarters and proceeded towards 
Balkb without loss of time. On the other side, Arj^p hastened 
tu join Kohraui with an additional army. For throe days and 
nights they fought. The King of Iran was heavily defeated 
and thirty-eight sons of his lost thotr lives >n the battle. Ho 
retreated into a mountain-fort, whore ho was pursued by the 
Tartars, who laid sioge to the fort. 

JamOsp, who was most skilful in astrology, consulted the 
stars and told GOshtosp that As fendiyar alone oould relieve him 
from his direful situatjon. The king asked the minister to 
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leavo the fort eeoretly that very night and bring back 
Aafeudiyrir. Id his letter to the prince the king ptomiaed, 
talking God to witn^, that as soon aa he came he would hand 
over to him tbe diadeiu and the treasure and like LoharfLsp 
devote the reinaindec of bis days to the Bervice and worship 
of God. The prince yielded to tbe persuaBiona of the wise 
JaiotiBp, and aonsenled to go to the help of his royal father. 
A blaDkamith was called to break his maasive fetters, bnt he 
wag so slow with his file and hammer, that Afifondiyitr lost 
patience and snapped the chains with one mighty eSort. The 
pain from hia wounds was so great that be fainted away. 
When he regained consoionsness he Hung away tbe broken, 
pieces from the walls of the Eort^ and the first words which he 
uttered show how greatly he was iufiuenccd by the teachings of 
Zoroaster. He exclaimed, “I submit to God nay complaint 
of the cruel iuiltotion on ray body of these chains, manaolea, 
and sharp nails by the king's command. I would not have 
remained bound by them, but in pursuance of Divine commands 
1 did not free myself from them, for the holy Zoroaster has 
declared in the Zend-Avesta with great emphasis that the son 
who disobeys the ootninands of his father and turns away from 
hia advice is ns wicked as a sorcerer, and even if the father puts 
him in conJinciiioDt that is better Hian IIowers showered upon 
him by the enemy.” 

When night fell zlsfendiyar rode out of the fort with his 
sons Bahmau and Nushiiaar and his iincle Jiimtksp, and lifting 
his face toward the heavens made a solemn vow to the Lord of 
Truth and Justice and Almighty Maker of the Universe that 
if He gave him the victory, he would take (nil revenge upon 
ArjitBp for his slaughter of King Loharitsp and bis dear thirty- 
eight brothera, establish a hunitred new firc'iemplea, remove ail 
tyrants, build a hundred senua for travellers in desert lands, 
and coustrunt ten thotistrad wells and plant trees in wild 
wastes. He fintlmr vowed that he would entertain no ill-will 
toward his father for confining him in prison, would give away 
a hundred thousand dbrams to the poor and needy, bring 
heretics to the true Faith, destroy sorcerers, and when all thi# 
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was acoompIiBhed he would devote himselE entirely to God's 
worship, giving up every pleasure. 

In the battle with Arjiisp AsfeudiyAr with his cow-shaped 
mace and glittering sword made great havoc. The tluuuiHh 
king took to dight. ^>uoh oE his soldiers who asked quarter 
had their lives spared by the Zoroastrian prince. 

At the king’s command the prince now started for Tnrau 
with twelve thousand horse and with hia brother, the wiae 
Peahi'itan, us hts minister and pastor, to liberate and bring back 
the two royal princesses who were kept there as captives, 

Arjitsp had sought safety behind the strong walls of 
the castle of Rftin-Doz (“The Braaien Fort"). To this 
Asfendiyiir proceeded, taking the shortest of the three routes 
which led to it. This route waa known as HeflrEbln (fu., 
Seven Stages ’’} ucd was beset with monsters and dangers 
and terrors of every sort. OTCrcotning each and every peril, the 
intrepid prince reached the Bra/>en Fort, and took it by storm, 
He slew AijiUp, hung bis son Kohinm on the gibbet, and 
returned to his father's court with his two sisters and consider¬ 
able booty. 

Gdahtitsp had no desire yet to resign the royal power and 
transfer it to Asfendiyilr, and so resorted to another pretext in 
order to put oH the prinoe's inatalJation, He told the prince 
that Ri’iat am bofo them no good wilt and was boosting that 
GOehtdsp was a newly made king, while hia own erown was 
aa ancient one. for which reason it behoved ^^fendiyilc that he 
should seiise Rdatom in combat or by craft or cunning and 
bring him in chains. Aslendiyilr remonstrated, but at last 
submitted. 

Arriving at SistiLn, Asfendiyiijf spoke to Uiistam that it 
was his father's command that ho should bring the paladin in 
chains before him, and asked him to put an the chains by hia 
own hands, and acootupany bttn to the royal court. He further 
promised that he would stand by Bustam's aide and not snfier 
the least harm to be done to him< Rdstam recounted some 
of bis m any marvellous exploits and the eminent services he 
bad rendered to the kings aud country of Iran, and said* 
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« Why art thou puffed up id conaequenoa of the drown of 
Gueht^sp and the throne and treasure of Lohar&sp ? From 
mj childhood to old age, I have suffered not a single sou] dare 
speak a word of this sort.” He roared with just rage, “ Who 
says. Go, put fetters on K;\st>am'B hands ? Even high heaTen 
cannot bind my bands." 

In the single oombat in which the aged paladin and the 
youthful prince engaged the hrst day, the former bad the worst 
of it. While the shafts of the prince indicted severe woonds 
on him, his own arrows, which coaid pierce an anvil of iron and 
the stoutest shield, had no more effect on Asfendiyftr than 
thorns on rook, for his body was protected by a ooat of mail, 
which was the gift of the holy Zoroaster and was invulnerable 
to spear, shaft and sword.* 

The nest day when he proceeded to a further trial of 
strength with AsfeQdiytLr he had with liim a forked arrow 
speoially prepared from a tall gas (tamarisk) tree under the 
directions of the Simiirg, whose aid Zal had specially invoked. 
Bhstam employed the moat persuasive language and ofiered 
all that he possessed to turn AsfendiyA.r from his purpose, but 
to no avail. Eluding an arrow aimed at his hand by 
AsfendiyAr he swiftly shot his forked shaft into the prince’s 
eyes. Asfendiyi^r's straight cypress*like body bent down in a 
ourve, blood flowed in torrents from his eyes and he dropped 
down from bis horse Aspd Sis^b. With his dying breath he 
spoke to Itt!i8tam that he did not blame either that warrior or 
bis forked arrow for what had befallen him, and charged him to 
accept his son Bahman as his ward, to cherish him, and to iniUce 
him prodoient itt all the crafts and accomplishments befitting 
a prince. 

* Aifstidfylr wu dl « or bnuoa-bodidd, Tbe Isgaiad that wh^n 

Zorwil€f 'm daart, hn ptrfqrmvd Ute iStufgiaBi cvr^pioiij of d^rtln 

(duTfied bfOArij on day ^Ur&ipmad of Iho month A^sfandfttrnud mad gfrve lour of the 
•rtidefl Iqristu^ the odTariaea OanwMrited m ike Ffitael to four difEeteiLt pornoti^. To the 
king tu9 gmve ihs uonwrrBled wine, tlie driiikin.(r of which gOTO hirO the powei of 
fooviDg hit body in tihifl world fot thnfi dnji mad Inking hii wul to Iho oeii to mu 
PftrwJiie. Ho Jikmiep^ the prims aiiaiitBr^ hr gave tbo i^nnooriited flowen, on ItiMing 
wluHa perfoinn ho obloincid the power of ^nrpbeey. Thn milk vm gireo to the high 
prientp Peih^^ton, whoon drinking 1^ tmnsdrbnl. To Aafmdijlr wu giroTi m 

siftiii of tho ijufflngfwite wfitoh tunde Idm limifi-bodied^ vo Uml no *Bwpoa woyld 
' hkjure Boy prl ol hii bod^ (M. k. Ft. IM, hf-h7J 
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I^hman stayed in Zitln^ltstdin under the loving care of 
After a period lie was ucut for by his grandfather. 
He huid grown into lofty stature, nod was strong, maaterfnl, 
wise and devout. On seeing the groat courage that he possessed 
GiisUsp bostowod on him the name Ardeshir. 

We must now turn to the tearful tale of the death, by trea- 
chety, of the renowned Jahan-pehelwfin (Champion of the 
World), Tahmtan (Irresistible iu Might), and King^maker, 
Biistam. 

Ziil had a slave girl, who bore him a beautifnt son. who 
looked the very image of Hitm, AstrologeTE from Cabul and 
Kashmir cast a horoscope and predieted that this boy Shi\ghiLd 
would bring ruin on the illnstrloua house of Sdim and Narimi\n 
and cause the destruction of the throne of ZilbAL 

Notwithstanding these woeful predictions, Zdl brought up 
the boy with great care, but sent him away to the (Jonrt of 
Ciibdl when he come to man's estate. 

The tJhab of Ctlbul was pleai^ied with bis strength, beauty 
and high dcaaent and bestowed on him the hand of his daughter, 

Eiistam as the feudal lord of Cibill used to exact every 
year from the Shah an ox-tjkin of money as tribute. The rihah 
expected that out of regard for the new relationship Rustam 
would forego the tribute. But as it was coJIeeted as before 
when it became due, the Shah and his people were deeply 
aggrieved. Shhgb^ was also vexed and oonoerted with the 
Shah apian of ensnaring Bihitam and bringingabont his death. 

At a feast the Shah, as preoonoerted, spoke words of bitter 
insult to Shfighikd who rose up in feigned anger and rode away 
to Z&bhj. 

When Bi^stam heard his brother's complaint, he was 
incensed and declared that he would at onoe mareb to Cahii], 
depose the king, and give the throne to ShiigbAd. When they 
arrived at the oonfmes of the city, the tShah went out to meet 
them, and desoending from his horse, fell down at ROstam's 
feet and craved pardon for what he might have uttered in a 
drunken frolic. Rustam was appeased and pardoned him. 
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The King of CabiYl moat Javiably entertained Hiistam and 
hia party with a samptnoae banquet, wine, and mnslc, and 
afterwards inTited him to partake the pleasures of the hunting 
field. The champion always fond of this eport mounted bis 
Rakhsh. ShhghAd rode by him to show the path. In the 
bunting ground deep pits had been prepared large enough to 
swallow Eustam and bis charger, and in them long swords, 
spears and blades of steel were planted, and the surface was 
made good. Bakhsh, when he emelt the soil that had been 
newly turn«3, shied and reared and plunged and tore the 
ground, and then walked slowly and cautrousty feeling his 
ground. Eftstam lost his temper and whipped the sagaciona 
animal. Eakhsh sprang forward and fell into a pit The 
concealed sharpened swords and spears pierced both him and 
hia rider. The mortally wounded Eiistam made a grand effort 
and succeeded in ascending to the brink of the pit. He looked 
forth and saw the malevolent visiige of fihilghlLd. At once he 
understood his brother’s treachery. Ho said to tihighild " I am 
at the point of death. Uncase my boWj utring it, and give it to 
me with two arrows, so that I may ward off prowling lions In 
quest of quarry and not let my body be rent by them while there 
is still breath in me," ShvlghiVi gave bis bow to EAstam, who 
elutohed it hastily. The dastardly ShiighM in terror ran 
into a hollow plane tree. The expiring champion shot an 
arrow with such force that it sewed the traitor and the tree 
together, and with hts last breath he rendered hia thanks to 
God Who had granted his wish iiefore his death to infliot the 
punishment due to bis brother's treacberoiiB deed. 

Thus died the mighty champion who had played so 
eminent a part in the history of Iran and shed lustre on that 
history. Conoerniug him Atkinson says that of all that is 
pious, disinterested and heroic he was a most itlusteious example. 
The aamo writer says : " Single combat and the romantic 
enterpriaea of European chivalry may indeed lie traced to the 
East. Chivalry in Europe began with the Feudal system. 
Eflatam was a knight of the knights of the Feudal times of thi 
Empire.” 
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In the wordB of Fifdftnpt, 

^ A; AtU -A*^! JW 0^ 

jl *) iJu-U jU-u*:^ 

b^rom tbc tinu^ that the 0rector crtinted the world, no 
oavatiei like Kiistam has ever appeared. No one in 
the world haa Been a man like him; nor baa one 
beard of such a one from the illuBtiious ones of yore.'*) 

The name of this national hero is still a hoosebold word 
where Persian is spoken and most freq^uently Par sis, and 
Mahomedans too. name their sons after him. 

Beojamin tells ns that the hgiire of this paladin in battle 
is over the city gates oi Teheran and reappears in myriad fan' 
tastio designs in the metal and plastic work of Persia. 

The indefatigable traveller and explorer Sir Aniei Stein 
discovered on his visit to the Kbh-l-KhwAj4b, the Sacred Kill 
of Sistftn, in 11116: the first pre-Moslem maral paintings found 
in Persia and dating from BiLaftnian times. The most striking 
of these piiintings was a purtraii of tho mighty Rfistam, seated, 
holding a curved mace painted in red with yellow ornaments. 
The head of the mace was in the form of an ox-hecid. In a 
position of warship stands a three-headed hgare, which in 
treatment is similar to dgnres discovered in Chinese Thrkesffbn. 
(8. H. P., Vol. r, 3rd ed., p. XXXVIII.) 

When the sod tidings of tho death of the redoubtable hero 
were conveyed to Sishln, Zal tore his white hair in agony and 
made loud iamenlattons. He directed Rd^^tatn's son Fet4mnri{ 
to proceed with an army to give battle to the King of C4bQ], 
and bring bock the body of the slain hero. 

Feiilmuris routed the Otbtll army and took the king 
prisoner. When he had killed the tyrant, he made a Zabdii 
king of CiLbi^l. 

After a reign of one hundred and twenty years, GOshhlsp 
entrusted bis throne, crown and treasures to prince Bahman. 

* Gbabt&ap was tliu Srst monarch who established a 
minister for despatches and correspondence, and ttie hrat who 
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stamped money wildi the image of a fire-temple on one side and 
his likenees with a crown on hts head on the other. 

It is difficult to understand bb policy in evading the 
fiilfitment of his promises to Asfendiyilr to abdicate in his fav¬ 
our The Don-obscrvauce of a pledge solemnly and repeatedly 
given does not conduce to the honour of this first Zoroastrian 
king whose religion enjoiL..! tbt: strict fnlfilmout of a pledge 
given even to an enemy. 

The view is advanced by Pro!. Jackson, though not with¬ 
out considenible doubt., that GilahtitBp's long reign of 190 years 
may bo intended to give the length of the reign in round nuinbets 
Qi to denote a short-lived dynii^ty, and that in the latter case 
we might assume that the name of Vtsht^spa (Gfishtasp) covers 
the period of kings Gyrus, Darius and Xerxes, or we might 
possibly conjecture that the reign represents the Baotiian role 
down to Artaxeexes and assume that Zoroastrianism then 
became the ruling faith of Persia, (Monograph on the Beligion 
of the AchitJiuenids, I. t. fi., 37.) 

VI. iUnuAK. 

Soon after mounting the throne, Bah man iisae rubied a force 
of five score thousand horse in order to avenge hiK Eathor s blood, 
tvnd invaded ZiVbitt. ZiU, attended only by a couple of hursoinen, 
went to meet him and implored him to forget the past and 
abandon the idea of revenge. But Btihmim wtie relentless and 
loaded the venerable old man with chains, removed the 
nocumulutcd trees nres of Shstinu and his forbears to Balkh, and 
gave up Ziibulistitu to pillage. 

When the neivs of this calamity reached Perflitnurs!, who wiiS 
at the time on tile liorders of Host, he gathered bis trcxjpa and 
advanced against Bahmap, For three days a sangninaiy battle 
was fought. The army of Zfllihl and C4bdl Wiis routed. 
FerAiutiru, Hon iin he was and the ofifspring of a lion, kept up the 
fight against heavy odds with a few faithful adheronts. His 
body was hacked by a himdied scimitars. At last he fell a 
uaptivti to an Irauiau warrior of the name of Ardeshir, and was 
hanged head downwards on u scaffold by the spiteful Bulunftn. 
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The aiithcir <rf Jinat-ol-Tawf^ikh reeurds the heroism 
displayed in the battle in question Ijy GordAfrid, the vaJiiint 
daughter of Bushun and sister of ForAujiirii. Her memory 
is held in honour by the PiirsiH tw one of the bravest of their 
race. 

Peshiltau, the veneniblo prime minister, pleiided with the 
king to desist from bloodshecL Buhimm repented and issued a 
procktuatitm for the ctfisation of bloodshed und pilluge, and 
liberated Zfll. 

A short time before hk death, Bahmiin seated on the throne 
hia wife HomAi, instead of his atm SiiaSji, and iinnooneed to his 
chiefs and nobles that the issue, whether son or daughter, of 
Hornii, who ivaa then advanced sijs months, should take the 
throne. 

The following practice of Balmum, which Mirkhond relates 
(M. R.S.8., 39), shows this kings sidicitade for the just and good 
goveinnient of his realm. Once ii year he sumiiirmed all his 
subjects ti> appear Ijefoitj him. He then descended from hk 
throne, and having openi^d with suitable prayers iind tlmaksgiving, 
thas addrcHstd themOne more year Um now ckipsed of my 
reign and authority over you. If any aot of mine or of the 
governors appointed by me havu given you disciiDtenti you tiro 
now to declBJo it, that I may investigate the math'r." .4fter 
gome interval, the high priest rose up and laiid, “0 king! 
may thy reign lust for ever! The nobility and people are 
grateful and contented. Thy vu-tues are universally applauded 
and thankfully acknowledged.” Then some one proclaimed 
aloud to the people," 0 men I cultivate the ground; few God; bo 
not guilty of treason; depart far away from corrupt deaixcB." The 
king then said to his mlnisiers, Whenever you perceive mo 
thclined to falsehood or deviating from the direct path, ket^p me 
hack from such detids : if you oliiaTVe me? wriithful iigamst any, 
restrain me : on every occaaion inspire me with a desire of doing 
all that k praiseworthy.” 

Bahman wiia given the appellation of DarAa-daat <Long- 
hnuded, Lougiiiianua). Mirkhond mentbm* that he acquired 
tliis appeUatiuD because his atm of authority utietolied over vast 
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repons. Biriini utso gitysthat BahiiiiLii was sociilled boc^tise his 
rniy wttK so prfjdomintiut that it soeuied us if ho had only k> 
spread out hiu hand in order to aot things right. Another 
version is that he was given this appellution laxsanae hia hand 
was ever stretched forth in generoaitj’. 

From some curious pussuges in Tabiiri Sir W, Oujioicy 
nmkea the conjecture Unit Bahnmn is the Aliasuerns of Bedpture, 
who ** reigned from India even uptt) Ethit^pia, o^cr an hundred 
and seven und twenty provinces" (Esther I). 

lu the Bauxat-ns-BftfA we find aotne curious oircumafcineL'fi 
recorded coucormng tlie AssjTiim mcrmrcb Ne bucked re zzer 
in relation to King DahmaB. There it is said, “ In the courec of 
his reign, Bahmau deposed BakhtunassniT (Nebi,ichadreimer)*8 eon 
from the govorumunt of Baijel, which ho committed to one of 
l4>har^p's KDcs. mimed Kfiresbj whose mother was descended 
from the children of Israel \ he likewise coininanded him bo send 
back the captives of the ehlldreu of Israel to the territory^ of the 
Holy Temple, and to appoint as their governor whomsoever 
they tbemiselves should select. Khresh tlierefore aasembled the 
children of Israel and appointed DitnicJ to the govemmont. It 
is related in some hifitories that Lobar Asp having deposed 
Bakhtanassar from the government of Babel, permitted the 
Lsraelitish captives to return in order that the kingdom of Sham 
(Sj-ria) should be cultivated. They conformed to these orders, 
and in the days of Bahnian had brought the territory of tim Holy 
Temple to the highest state of cultivation; bat Bahnuui having 
sent an iunbassador to the childion of Israel, their king put him 
to death, which bo aroused his iudignation that be commanded 
JiakhtamciKar a second time to lay waste the country of a people 
wiio neither obeyed God nor thu decrees of the king. 
BukJiltmussar, therefore, setting out with his army, htid the Holy 
Tempk and the region of tJhilm entirely wicste, ami returned to 
Iritk Araby with one himdrcd thousand young children whom he 
had Uirne away into captivity; but all knowledge is with the 
.\lmighty." 

Masoudi Hays that Nebuohadreiszer was the govomor or 
satrap of Irak and of the country of tbu Arabs, on Kuhn If of 
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the king of Persia, whose capital weis at Bn)kh. and addfj that 
some persoDfl take Nebucluidre/jser to be an iadeijciident kiog, 
but be does not think bo, (il, JI. P,, tJOa-S), 

P, Arbuthnot observes, tentatively, that from Persian 
hiatorj' it innat be Inferred that Sennacherib, Nebuchadiezzer 
and his son were not Independent soveroigns in Babylon and 
Assyria, hiit ruled or reigned under the KaiyAnian d>'nssty of 
Persia. (See note at page 239. M, E. S. E., Vol. II, Pt. I.) 

The Bahinan Tasht enumeratoft the different periods of the 
Zoroastrian religion as followsThat which was of gold mm the 
reign of king Visht&spa, that which was of silver wiis the reign of 
Artttshir the KaiySnlau whom they call Vobhiuan (Balnnan), the 
non of Spend'dAt (AsfendiyAr), who is the one who i^paiaieB the 
demons from men, disperses them and vindicates the authority of 
religion in the whole world, and that which was of bronze 
was the reign of Artakhshir (Ardeshii Pupekiln), the regu¬ 
lator and restorer of the world, and that of king ShApilr. From 
this Prof. Jackson (nionogniph “Hik Eeligbn of the Achuo- 
ijjenuina”,L I. S. 1G2) infers that ZoroustThiniam during the reign 
of Bahman found acceptance throughout the whole of Iram The 
same savant identifies the long raign of Bahman, whom the Pahlavi 
Texts also call Artokhshar (Ardesbir DarAzdaat or the Ijong* 
handed), with that of Artaxerxes Longlmanus or ilokrucheir. 

According to the Uhndubeshn Bahmun's reign lasted 112 
years, and according to the ShAh-nAmch 99 years* 

VII. IIOHAI, 

Honitli WHS the first of the three i] neons that have sat on 
the throne of Persia, In wisdom and jtistioe Hhe excelled 
Bahtuau* 8ho is known us OhehdrAisid, which means noble 
bom'’ or of open or free coontenance". A sou was born to her, 
but having no desire to port with sovereign power, she privily 
luadt* him over to a faithful anrso and gave the publie to under¬ 
stand that the child was dead. She arlministeied the realm with 
such sagacity, justiric and goodness that all the people were con¬ 
tented and happy, and there was prosperity cvorywherc. Any 
chief who turned msurgent was quickly suppressed, bhc erected 
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a Firc-templc in Istakhr and thu buildtng known bb Hfi/Ar-sotfin 
(“ Thousand pillars ”) in the rtiins of Istakhr is uttributud to her. 

"When her son was eight tnimths old sho sent for binii and 
wrapping him up in silk placed him on a pillow in an ark, which 
was lined with soft Rhtnan brocade and filled with pe&rk, 
oorneliiLns, etuemlds and gold. A precicniR Jewel was tied u^xm 
his aim. At midnight the aik was oouunitted to the Euphrates. 
A blunderer rescued him and took him to his wife, who was 
mfluming the recent loss of her own babe. She rejoiced over 
the beautiful stranger child and immediately fed him with her 
own milk. They named him IDArilb, because they bad found his 
cradle in the stream.* 

Ddrib grew up to be a youth of noble stature and diTtue 
looks. He rapidly picked up learning and acquired the science 
and accomplishments of a warrior from a ski lied horseman. When 
at Queen. Homiti s command BoshmiwAd was leading his tr;K}pH 
agaiofit the Eaisar of Rfim, who liad invaded IraUj DiLrib 
enlisted under him and in the fight with the Bfimans distin¬ 
guished himself by the utmo^it bravery. Forty pFulateo, umoug 
the Bfiiiii magnates, DtLrifib felled with his sword imd bore off 
the Labarnm. 

On his return to the qneon's presence, Bashnawdd related to 
her Ditrilib’s valour und some strange proofs which he hod witness¬ 
ed of his auBpiciouB fortune. Homdi recognized her son, and on 
the first day of happy omen, the day Sliohrivar of the uxonth 
Rnhin iin, installed him on the throne and put the crown eu his 
head with her own loving hands. She lavished gifts through 
all the provinces, and m thanksgiving bestowed treaBiire 
wherever there wsa a fire-temple, 

VIIT, DAbab. 

DArAb's rule lasted for twelve years and was marked with 
justice and benevolence. One day in his excursions he noticed 
a deep and broitd lake on on eltwatcd mountain, fie called 
experts from Rdm and Hind, and getting canals oonstrnoted 

* Ilitr4b B m wAi^r. Thb a fnuHifnl Tbe old F<#iiaii fontiaf tfa# 

wtmi wqis irbialk^ Awvtdio:^ lo A. meuLi * ths cia«iDtaintr \ ftmq 

tfar/(bwk, dhri]^ ^ Miantvw.' 
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to iiTigato tlio tract from that lake, built thfre a lieuutiful city, 
which he called D&riibgerd after his owa uaiue, and established 
a £ic-tHmp]e ou the top of the iiiouotam. In the Pahluvi 
Shatroilifi-i-Airriu the foundation of this city is attributed to 
Dira, the son of Dlrilib, but other Oriental writers agree with 
f irdausi in assigning it to 

Shaih, ao Arab chief, nmde sm incursion into Persia, with 
a large force of lancers, but in a four days* battle hia swmy was 
routed imd he was slain. 

Dkrab then led his troops against Philip of Alacedon, whom 
he defeated with groat loss, Philip took refuge in the fort of 
Amur and sent an ambassador to him with costly presents to 
flUfi for peace, Aa terms of peace Di\r4b naked for the hand of 
Philip’s only duTighter, who was “ the crown upon the head of 
womanhood”, together with an annEuil tribute, to be paid in the 
month of Lileher, of a Inindrod thousand kingly jewels and an 
equal number of eggs of molten gold, each weighing forty miskilB 
(about six ounces 'rroy). Peace was established on these terms, 
and DArAb espoused the Maoedouian princess Kahtil. Though 
divinely Imndsoino in person, she had a fetid breath, A 
skilful physician cured the complaint by rubbing a herb called 
Iskondarhs* upon her palate. But D4r4b wtts unable to get 
over his disgust towards her and sent her back to her father. 
There, in secrecy, she gave birth to a son. who was resplendent 
as the sun at its meridian, and whom she named Iskandaffta 
(.Alexander). Philip kept the rsial facts concealed and gave out 
that there bad appeared a Ctesar from his seed. 

European writers consider this narration of Alexander’a 
birth to be wholly fictitious and devised to lessen the disgrace of 
the conquest of Persiii by Alexander.! But besides Firdausi, 
other Oriental writers, such os .fa'k^bt (lived A.H. 260), Tabari 
(died A.H, 411 or 416) and Ibn al Athir (died A.H, 630) spt^ak 
of Alexander's Persian origin. 

* Tbii «ora It dArtveJ frmi fir, »tor(Wo,», gvIlA. or I*l. 

•h^ol {W*tD*rJ, ' 

t *.g., Ur. tuiMii n. 0«r*t paper m THqa-N«|iDil«tJcnt tad Pe*«.TrMt)M^ 
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Firdausi and other EauterD historians have not hesitated 
to narrate the oon(|m»3t and occupation uf Iran by foreifpi invaders 
Each as the Turanian or Tartar Afraaiftb, the Arab Zobik, the 
HuDDish Arjftsp, not to speak of the dual Arab coni^uest in 
the time of Yezdegard ShehryilT ; and thereforo it in reasonabU^ 
to asBume that they have spoken of Alexander s Persian origin 
not with the view oi lessening the disgrace of the Persian defeat, 
hat beoaoa© they had knowledge of the story and more or loss 
believed in it 

Dftrib took another wife and by her had a fine graceful 
boy, whom ha named DAr^t and nominated as his sucoessori 

DSrd ascended the throne of Persia on Ittrab’H death in the 
year 336 B.C., the same year in which Alexander, who wok 
destined to wrest from him the Pi^eian empire and end his 
dynasty, oarne to the throne of Macedcm, 

In his narrative of the last two kings of the dyTiasty of tlie 
KaiyiLnianB, D'^Ab and Dard<, Firdausi, in consequence of confused 
legends and insudicient materials available to him at the time 
that he wrote his ShAh^nAmeh, has described the epoch-making 
wars between Persia and Macedonia as occurring during their 
reigns. As a matter of historical fact those wars took place 
centuries later. DiLrA whom Alexander defeated and succeeded 
ns the monarch of Iron was not Dftra the Kaij^nian, but DArft 
the lost of the Achnemenian line, the Darius Cndomannus of the 
Greek writers. 

Acoording to the well-argued thet>ry of the late Mr* 
Janiflhedji Palimji Eapadia, the author of an elaborate Gujarati 
work on the Bise and Pall of the Persian Empire, the foreign 
potentate who tturk Baotria and brought tbo rule of the 
EoiyAoians to on end was iui Indian king, Earisitk, whose name 
is found in the Dinkard (D. P, S., VoL V, 311), The Bn ad 
Eutara, in their introduction to Vol. VIII of their Gujarati 
transliteration and tranfllatii>Q of the Shab-nAmeh. put the timp 
of the said potentate throe hundred years after Zoroaster. 

The AcluMimenidoH, some kings of wliioh dynasty history 
recognises as among the greatest and best monarohs the world 
has ever seen, are not mentioned at all in Firdausi's euU; \ 

It 
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8tran|!B fact iu that all PahJaVJ writers have igDurecl the existence 
of this great and mighty dynasty. Evidently’ their glories had 
faded from the recollection of the people, the script of their 
oimeifomi ineoriptions had ceased to be nndvrstuod or even 
known, and the Fahlavi writers had lost all knowledge of the 
First Empire". 

Firdausi draws his episode of and Sikander not from 
native tradition, but fiom Greek literature, the Alexander 
romance of the P!Mjudo*CalIiHtJ,ioiieFL, He gives no account 
whatever of the Medes and of their empire, which preceded 
the Aohaenieaian i and the ArshkAnian or Parthian dynasty, 
which succeeded the Macedonian line of the Heteuclds, be 
dismisses in a sbgle chapter of 64 coup]eta. 

Such a noteworthy part on the stage of Iran and, in fact 
of the ancient world, the Modes, the Achaemeaides, and the 
Pt^thians have played that any hiatory'^ of the ancient Persians 
that omits a narration of these dynasties and the empires they 
founded and ruled must be deemed as woefully incomplete as it 
would be if it did omit an account of the well-known GAsikLian 
dynasty', which overthrew the List until it in ite tom was 
iFverthrown at the Arab conquest. 

Wliile the extant Pahlavi liooks and the H)nth-n4meh of 
Firdausi make no mention of the Achaemenides, the classical 
writers are entirely silent about the KuiyAuians. Tbtf questiou 
is worth investigating in what relation of time the Acbaemenian 
dynasty stands in relation to the EUiyAuJan. The conclusion 
to which the late Dr. Sir J. J. Modi’s studies led him was that 
they were contemporaneous dynasties, the EaiyitniauB rnling 
in the East in Bactria aod the Achnemenians in the West of 
Persia, the latter perhaps, beginning their career as vassals of 
the former, (M. As, P„ Pt II, llS.) 

PfoL A. M. Shustery’s explanation (s that the KaiyAniau 
dynasty, who were the iipholdeiH of Avestau teaching, lust 
their temporal supremacy after a glorious period, but like the 
Abhssids perhaps retained their spiritual iufiuenoe for a 
coDsiderable time, and it is with such idea that the Persian 
historjana have referred to the great Acbaemenian Emperors, 
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sQch AS Cyrus, Darius, uml othurs, as the Viot-roys in Wentem 
Iran of the Kaiyanlati Popes* (I. L. Q., Vol, IV, Noa. 2-3,195.) 

In the AveHtie literature the ruler who was one of the 
uarJy followers of Zoroaster and his protector is named Kavi 
Viuhtaspa C“ King Vi8htfep")t of io the PahlaTt literature Eavi* 
viahtuspshah (“ King-Vishtasp-King *'). The name of the father 
of Darius the Great, in the Old Persian Inscriptions, is Viahtaspa 
and his title is x^ityaOiya (Hhah)* to the identil^ of these 
hiistorio names and titles Ernst Herzfeld finds an amply 
siiffioient reason to discuss the thorny problem of the identity or 
non'identity of their boareni* As the result of his analysis he 
finds a perfect parallelism, a duplicity of oases, for which, in his 
opinion, there is but one m^planation, namely this, that we ale 
forced to accept the identity of the two persons,—in other words, 
Vishtaspa, the father of Darius, Governor of PArtbava and 
2kanka, is the protector of Zorotmter, when the prophet was 
torching on Mount Ushidhio, the Kilh i'KhwAjttb. (M. M. V., 
art. *' Vishtaspa,'’ 1B2-205.) 

One substantial fact which militates ai^mi the theory of 
identifying the protector of Zoroaster and the father of Durius 
the Great as one and the t^tnie person b this that while 
according to the Bdndoheshn the genealogy of the former was 
UH follows, namely, Kid-Kuvad, Kai-Apiveb, Kai-Pbhin, Itlimiish, 
AAzikv, I^uharAsp (Ahrvmhtspa), VishtAspa, that of Darius the 
Great uocording to his Behisthu iuscriptiun was ua follows, 
nuuioly, HakMmtmish, Chaishpish, Ariy^Ainna, Arshftma, 
VbhtAspa, DaryavAsh. 

Arthur Ohristunsen, after entering into a lengthy consider' 
ution of the Kai^Auidos in a paper on the Later Avestfi, ooiues 
to the rM)nolus{on that the Eaiy&nidcs flourished long before the 
AchueitieniiLUs, From the very fimt, among others, that Darius 
does not speak oE his father HystaspoB as a Eai, in his ciineiforin 
imoriptions, hu concludes that this Hysttmpes is not the Kai 
VishtAspa (G&shlAup) of the Aveeta (See <T. E. 0* I., hioi* 20, 
215). 

We will now prficeed with the history of the Modiim dynasty. 



CHAPTER V. 


TUii MEDIAN DYNASTY. 

llip Medea have left no recorda of their achievementB,* 
So their history is shrouded ui uiuoh obeeurity, aud we ai'e 
tlependeat for informatioD concerniDg tbecD od the records of 
other uoutom porai‘y oaitioofi, aiicU bb the Aaayrutus, Jews and 
Greeks (B. L. H. P,, 20). Our main soui'oe of iaforoiatioa is 
Herodotus. 

Those people were for the moat part, like the Poreians, 
lado'Euiopetiii in speech and Aryan ia desoout. They iiret 
appear on the Assyriau iuaci'lptions of Shahuanoeer IT about 
the yeai- 840 B.C., when they are oallod Amada aud Matai. 
In SD insca'iplaon of Eimmon-Nirai’i HI (B.C. 8l0*f81) they ai‘8 
named Mada. (S. B, C. V., 26.) 

From Southern Russia they had moated into Persia, 
They gi-adually established themselves in the country lying 
between Rhages and EkbutAna on the noi*th-west of Persia, 
Sir Denison Boss (R, P., 30) puts this event in the eighth 
century before Christ Dr. Meyer (B. B., ed, S[, Vol, 21, 203) 
niGntiooB that tho Aseyriati stuterneute with regal'd to the Medea 
dernODstruta that the L-anians must have i-eaohod the west of 
Iran before 900 B,C„ at which period, piobably, the Poisjans 
also wore doinioiled in their later home. The immigration of the 
PorsiauB, as opyxmd to the Medes, Dr. J. 0. Tavadia, « p^rsi 
leotui'or in the Univorsity of Hamburg, places after the destruo- 
tion of Elaui ill B.C. 640. Acoordlng to this authoi-ity, the 
City of Pasaigailue whs founded by the Poraiuns befoi-c the 
victory of Cyiiis over the Medians, that is, during 55ft-of>0 
B.C., and dui'ing the interval of eighty years the Persians 
slowly oolonirved Amtliun, later on called ParsA after them, (J. 
K. 0. L, Na 16, piJ. 29-»3l.) 

• Thera ti B atona Hob *1 UeoMdAo vhtdi |e 4 npp««d t« be of the ileaiu 
^j«l. Ueratald comitlen U m btJooBiim to the SeloEhlet or >lr^hAalmo tribes 
^ hopet tint fioiilJJp qm dBp Cnn beoMth GOoeUofin 

lowfitilioiie amr be round wfaieb aujr throw ligbl oa ibo Uediu fitnoii (P.D.l.G., ICL) 
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HeitxlottiB gives tbs tiumes of six ttiboe of die Medee^ 
nmnely the Bueho^ tbu Bueteoeui,* tlic Sti tichubes, fciio Arizaatijt 
the Budii, and the Magi. They were mostly nomads. 

The Jdiigs of Assyria orormu Media at vanous times und 
esjioted tiibutes, but none of them ever actually oooupied that 
coxiDtry. It wtis divided into a laj^e Dumber of cantODS, each 
under the rule of its own iudepeudont chief, or uitydord. In 
B.G, 715 twenty-Bight such chiefs paid tribute to Saigon II; 
two years Juter no loss bhaa forty-six ohiefs weiv tributaries of 
Assytiu. 

L DArAUKs:u.t 

At the close of the reign of Semmoherib, the Median tilbes, 
who hud adopted muoh of the oivilization of the Babyloniune 
and Assyrtann, begun to form iuSo a oonfederation and eleoted 
as their sole ruler Dsyaukku {Daiocea), who was an impoitaht 
pevsoDiige iu his own village and had uoxiuired a bigh reputation 
for his wisdom j uprightness and sense of justice. 

The first aot of this king to form a strong bodyguard for 
himself. He (»)aatituted Ins capital iu Ekbtaud, and fortified that 
city by seven oonoentdo walls of great size and strength. The 
battlements of the outermost wall were white, of the second 
block, of the tliird scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth oinage. 
Those of the sixth and seventh walls were incitistcd respectively 
with silver and gold. In a strong forb built Insldo the seveutb 
wall ho had his loyal |jalaoe and treesui'y. 

The uuiue EkbatiLui (0. F. Haugmatoua, from Aom, together, 
and to go), mouns a meotlug-place, and was fittingly bestowed 
on the now capital implyiug that the olaus formerly scattered over 
were now gathered together in a more concentrated form. 
(IL A. P. U, 28.) 

Sir Henry Itawliueoii and, following him, his brother George 
JiawUosou believe that the EkbatfluA founded by Beiooes was at 

'’Thm We» imSabJ^ “ iii04ntBKMtr>“, fnKH Sauk. /Wafa, a 

oiotmtoia (Oppnt.l 

I Frmi ori^d, outlkiix, aod aonra, lUipi [ tharafoi* *< ^ adfalv kkok 

I AB tvtm df Pwa. tb» auwear bT • pmri&M. (Jiutt.) 
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Takht-i-SiUeiiuAn, in Media Atropeteiifi, aud not at the modern 
Huimulio. Bat a oomparisoii of tha two aitea in diii-ing hie 

ti-i«relB in Pci-ffia, has convituced Piijf. Jackaon (J. P, E, 15«) 
that HamarfiVD hufi the right and title to being the sole Lair of 
Bkbatina. As to Takht-i^Suleiman, although Jackson does not 
Bocept Sir Homy’s view that it is the site of EtbaUnil, he accepts 
the latter’s umjuesfcionable ideotifiojitiou of it with the Shii! of the 
Amh writers and probably also with the Gaana and OatiKah of the 
Parsiana, the Gazaka or Canzaoa of the classioal writers atid the 
Oaigttk of the Pahhivi texts. But the expert archiuologist Ernst 
Herzfeld (H, P. A.^ pronootmoB his tiefinite opinion that the 
identification of (ianaaca with TakbtJ-SuteimAn iitmnot be 
maintaiiied and that the former must have been situated more In 
the north in the neighbourhood of MwAgha, 

On n omofuJ review of the facts, it acems there wei^e two 
Ekbahinj^ one aBoi-ibed ta Deieces in Mndi« Atrapateue on the 
Bite ef Tukht-i-Suleimikn, and another built by a later king, 
Eyaxares, on the site of the rnodera Hainadiin, 

l>ayaukku reigned for the long period of 53 yeaiu and was 
siioceeded b}' his sou Fravai-ttsh fPhiaortea). 

n. Fuavabtjhii. 

The now king, not satisfied with having doiaimun over the 
single nation of Modes, brought also the kindred Persian tribes 
Under his sway. But it lioes not apiiear that there was any actual 
tjomjuest. Native kings oontinuetl to goveim Persis, but they had 
to owe aOegiancp to Media, a position which w,jb galling to the 
high spirited Pe»-sianB, 

krsvartish bad thu boldness to invade Assyria, but received u 
severe defeat from the vetci-un Aasyrtiui troops and fell on the 
battlefield with the gi-eater portion of his army. Herorlotus gives 
him u rotgo of twenty y^rs. 

Prof, Jttokson, in an artiof© on the Historical Sketch of 
J^h«, S,iLV., rofei'B to the Book of Judith wherein it is men¬ 
tioned that Nebuohadnezzer, who ruled over Nineveh, made war 
with Arphaxml, who ruled over the Medes in fikbatAua, and the 
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two kings fought in the gieat {>itiin in th^ bord<^rs of Eagan 
(Ragha), the battle resnltiiig in the viotoiy of Nebuchadneji^er 
and the deutli of Arphaxad ; and lie says that this king Arphaxsd 
La generally identified with the ^ledian ruler Phnioites. 

m. HCvAB^tHATliA* (KaSTAEIT, KTAXA&ES), 

Under Hfivuksliutra, the successor of Fravartiah, Mmlia itaiobed 
the Kcoith of her power. He shone both Id war and In peace. 
Sir G. Maspero (.M, P. 485) describes him as one of those 
poi-fect rulers of men, such as Asia produces CTory now and then, 
who knew how to govern as well ns how to win battles—a 
born general imd luw-giver. He remodetled his army on the 
Aeayrian phwi, and formed seiiarate battalions of speaimen, 
bowmen and horsemen. The last were trained to rids withont 
saddle uud Btirmiis. llte bow was tlieh' must fontiidable weapon. 
They could shoot with nnerring aim from all positjons^ both 
charging and retreating. 

According to a tradition, u liorde of Scythians, led by king 
Madyes, who eraeiged ft om the Bnssiuu steppes in pursuit of the 
Kimmei’kus (the Gimin^ai), an Indo-European tlibc, came into 
contact with the Medes ut the foot of Mount CancasuB and def^ted 
Kyaxai'es, As to the Scythians, ProL M. Eostovtzeff (R I. G. R,, 
43) points out bhut it has become customary to spaik of the whole 
of South Rosaiu iis peopled by Scythian tribes, but nothing is 
furtlier frooi the truth. He wribea, ** Even the description in 
Herodotus, who is itfsponsible for the habit of applying the uame 
of Scythians to all the inliabitante of South Huaaia, shows that the 
Scytluans were no more than a group of Imniau tribes, mixed 
with Mongolians and constituting the I'oling iiristociiticy. As 
oomjuerors aud as a dominant iniuority, the Scythians developed 
a strictly military oi^nnhsation, resembling the mililury 
Qi^ani/^tiOD of all the nomad peoples who succeeded them, the 
Khazaiii, the various Mongolian tribes—the Torki, the PSohenegi, 
the Polovtay—, and the Tatam, Tiie militury chief was the king.*^ 

Eoi- eight and twenty years these Scythiiins kept the whole 

■ Aisqardinf) 1*0 Rarwlktshifi IbU ittnuLi *^mKnn twmitiful oyqd’’^ ftul Accorrlltiji 

%0 PaUM DavoOcI it mmbM af H dfla itAlure". 
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of Asift under terror, till at last Kyasaree maaeaciyjd Madyoa and 
his officers at a battqaet to which he had invited them, and 
expelled the SoythiaoB after despunte fighting. 

Kyaxsi^s made a league with NabopolaseiU- (Nabu-hal-oaur), 
the Assyrian king’s sata-ap of Babylon and led his troopa i^ainiit 
Aesj'ria. In B.C, 614 he matched almost upto Nineveh.' An 
auxiliary army of the AahkUKa, which advanced against him, was 
defeated. The Medians took Tardis and sacked Ashnr, the anoient 
capital. The Assyrian king Sin'^har'ishiiBn (Saraoufl)t shut him¬ 
self up in Nineveh, the fortifications of which were oousideied 
impregnable. Haid pressed by the invadens he hurot himself 
alive in hifl iwlace together with Uifi family to save Win and Lhem 
from being made captives. Nineveh was seized and destioyed 

(B,C, 612). 

It is not oertoin whether in the siege and capture of Nineveh 
Nabopolasflar and his Babylonians gave active assiirtance to the 
Median king. Dr. Koldewey'a Excavatjons at Biibylon have led 
to the discovery of a building-inBcription occurring on a bairel- 
cylinder of clay inscribed with a text of Nabo[X>la*iaar, whereio 
that king says: “ As for the AssyriauB who liad ruled all peoples 
from distent days and hud set the people of the land under a heavy 
yoke, r, the Wi^k and humble man who worshippeth the Ijord 
of Lords, through the mighty power of Nahu and Mardvik, my 
Lord, held b«ok their feet from the land of Akkad and cast od 
their* yoke.” McBBrs. King and Hall opine that this newly 
discovered reference to the Assyriflii Nabopolassar may ^Kjssibly 
be token to imply that the liobyloniaue were paasive and not 
uctive allies of Kyaxai’CS. (K. H. E. IV. A., 42*i“3.) 

After the foil of Nineveh Kyuxarea overran all Aasyrv* and 
the noi-thevn part of Babylonia and pi Hast'd Harmn and ite 
ietiipje in Boi'th-weBt 

Nahum the Klkoahite, who lived ii century earlier. Imd 
prophesied the doom of .tasyriu Thy ahnpl iei'da sUimber . 0 

■ NiiiAV«fa is BOW MpTMffiilAii bf Uw njoapils N«b4 Yuimi nmJ Koy^njuk, 

m fraai Hlohi the Bib gwWsw, wJb m 

idsn^ksi whh Iihiiir A- MaKsns^l. 

t AnordiDg lo hmjn% wm II, r*tls*t 

tbs CbMks. 
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King of Assyria: thy nobles stiaU clwoll iu th€^ dnat: thy people* 
18 Bcatteivd U()ou the luountuuis, iitid no msn j^thereth tbeui, 
Thott^ is no heulhig of tliy bi’uiso ; thy wonnd in gnevouB : all 
that hear the bmit of thee aliall clap the haudB over thee ; 
for upon whoiu hutli not thy wickethiesa peesed coutinuousiy ?" 
(Nahum, G. EQ, v. 18-19.) So also ZephaniaU liatl foretold the 
fateHe vil] stratoh ont hia hand ngiiitvat the uoiih mr l 
desh'oy Assy Hans and will tntike Nineveh a desolatioii, and dry 
I lie a wildoiueas.'* (Zeplauiiah, c. TTf, u. 13.) 

A body of the Assyrian g&rriBOii under Asburuballit manageti 
to escape frotu Nineveh and took refuge in Harnni, where theij* 
loader assumed the tbiuno of Assyi ia. Here they atruggled on 
for a few yeara, until they w-ere hnally defeated and wiped off 
by the Babylonians. (C. A. II., voh III, 130,20“.) 

One of the tnightiesl natious of the post, cue which hud 
existed for vmtold ages* and domineered Asia for a number of 
centuriesi, vimished entirely. Sic fransif glojia mundi / 

Sir Percy Sykes asks, What is the verdict of liistoiy on 
Assyria”, and itnswers the question himself thus: — ‘*It is this, 
tlmt although Bubylonbi and Egypt were merciless in the hour 
of trinuiph, yet Babylonia bequeathed to mankind law, 
astronomy, science, and Egypt erected buildings which still 
challenge the admiration of the world; whereas Assyria merely 
borrowing such aiha of peace as she adopted, shone only its tihe 
great predatory power, and when she fell, she passed awy into 
utter and welEmerited oblivion.” (S, B. P., 3rd ed-, Vol. I, 125.) 

Sykes appears to have gone too far in his w'holesfile condem¬ 
nation of Assyria. We have the weighty opinion of Dr, II. R Hall, 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Muhruih, that 
the Assyrians were not merely groat warrtois; they wore also great 
nrtistB, 08 is exempltfted by the reliefs of Nimrfld, Kikyiijik and 
Khoratbdd, and the gates of Bul&wAt, imitating the stotip-tolif?fs 
on skilfully beaten bmiise. Their representations, writes this 
authority, are of course Babylonian in ohamotor, like their whole 
dvilisation, but their own originality is none the less luanifesi, and 

* AfiQOfdiEkf 4fi B^f^rnnw Ii4ia r*%ii0cl In ud Aw^fiis befotv ihv 
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the tradition of Apsyriaii art liTed in that of Pemin, at Behiatdnj 
and at Persepolin, and iiifiueutred the art of Oincaain and of Scythia, 
even ultimately Siberia and China. (G. A. H., Yol. Ill, 330,332.) 
Mr. Sidney Smith mentions that in the reign of Ashm'banipitl the 
arts of Bcuiptnre and architecture veut^hed a level of perfection 
bey'ond which develcpinent would seem im{iOBsible witliout h 
complete change of B^le, (lb., 109.) 

The conquerora divided the Aasyriou empire between them- 
Bolves, The southeni and western pottionfi jmseed into the hands 
of Nahopolassai’; and Asayiia proper and the lands extcmding 
westward i[ito Asia Minor to the frontier of the kingdom of Lydia 
came into the possession of Kyaxnres. 

The Uiiirtrifttis (the jwopte of Armenia), the Kiinmen'anRj the 
Chaldmi, and the industrious tribes of the Chulybes and the White 
Syrians were all brought by Kyfcou'eg nuder bis rule. 

The view of the eminent Assyriologist Dr. A. H. Sayoe 
(S. A. E. E., 239*241) is that it waa Kyainrfs or Koaturit who 
uoitod pro-Aiyou Media under a single monarchy. According to 
him, Eya:mres was king of that port only of Media in which the 
city of Coru-kassi was situated, his ally Mainitharsu having the 
general title **city lord of the MedGs." Along with the Miinii, the 
people of Saparda or Sepharad, and the KittiEuiaians, the two 
allicai attacked and overthrow the Assyrian iJower. The city of 
Ekbatand was founded in imltatson of the new Babylon 
Nebuchadra7</4er had built The kingdom of EkbatauA was 
given the name of Media, partly owing bo the Median con quests 
of Kya^ires, portly in oouseqnenoe of a oonftisioti of woi^ which 
will bo noticed in some detail further on. 

W. S. VV. Vaux (V. P. A., IB) calcuhiti* 047 B.C. us the 
probiible time of the establishtiient of the Median empire. G. 
JlawUnsoij is mcliued to the view that tlie great Median kingdom 
Was first cstublishcd by Kyaxares, about the year tS33 B.O., and 
that the Deiooas and Phraortes of llerodotas must sink into 
fictitious pemonitges, indicating perliups I’crtuLU facts oj' (icrtods, 
but iIIIproperly inti-oduced into a dynaBtio eorins among kings who 
■re atriolly hiatorieai. (K. H., Essay IJI, 330 ff.) 
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For tiTe yeai^ (yS)0*f>y5 B.C.), a struji^le for Biiinemitcy 
Wtmli OD between Ijydi« iHitl Miidiu without udvanteige to oiihei‘ 
sitiu. The liist great hatfele, whiah was fought on the Unkfl of 
tljo Hnlya, was btormptoil by a total eoUfiae of the aun {asth May 
Syf) B.C.), whioh Thales of liitetua {640-546 B.C.) had 
foretold. The durkaesB which came over the earth seemed to the 
bslligeronta a maoifestatiou of divine displeasure and struck them 
with religious idarui. Both ai'mies ceased fightiog aud a truce 
vim declared for the poi'ijose of settling the dispute by mediators. 
The SyeuuMiB (niler) of Cdtcia aud Naboiiidus, as envoy repre¬ 
senting BtibyloOf who were selected us mediators, succeeded in 
briogiug about a recoacilisition. A sworu agreement was made 
fixing Alyattes’ farthest Ihuit, the Halys river, as his formal 
boundary. The i>act was furthei- strengthened by ii mairiage between 
Aryenis, the daughter of tlie Lydinn king Alyattua, with 
Aatyugets (Ishtuvegu), tlie son and heu-ap^jurent of ivyasurte, 
wuuc “ witijout u stiting bond agreemcntB would not keep their 
Bkengtli’*, The nniipiL' Importancu of tliis ngreetiiciib is this that 
itisthefii^ recorded treaty of pence to whidi Iran was a High 
Uouti'acting Party, 

Kyaxaresdiwl after a reign of 35 years, and IsJitnvegu came 
to the thi\:iue. 

■ 

IV. LmrcvBQu (Aktyaoeh). 

Isiituvegu is never styled king of Media tn the conteiiipo- 
raneons Babylonian insuriptions of Naboaidus and Cyrus, but is 
on the couti-ary King of “the Btu'biuians", oi* tBabmiin(Li, Mutitlti 
being a term of geueiul meitning applietl by Esarhaddon to the 
Kimiueriims and in older docuinents to the Ki^rdiah tribes, the 
Mnda or Aledes, on the othei' Iniud, being (die hetet'oigeneDiis 
populi4tioiis oast of Kurdistuii. Media was the name given by 
Persiiui and Greek w'jritot's to the kingdom of EkbataniL Its 
native mmjo, says Sayce, was Ellippi, at nil events in the time 
of Sargon, and the title of Media applied to It in later history 
seems to Imve been due to a uon fusion i>etweeu the Assy ri an 
wolds Mada (Modes) and Mamlu (btu’bariuii). Thi? same authority 
tKiints out that m his own cylinder Cyrus declares that (the god) 
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Merodaeh bid initde the king of Gun tom ftud the Miuviu or 
burhuriaus bow down before his feeh Suyco hiia little dotibt ttiut 
the Munda over whom Mtyages ruled were the Scythtaue of 
olasaical tradition, who hud occupied the auoiont kingdom, of 
Elippi, (S, A.E. E., :J41-2; S. F. L. 37, 128; aboeee M. P. B., 
Vin.) Vimii also is of opinion that Astyagee wes not a Medina 
ruler, but really a chief of the Manda, under which the AsByrintis 
and Babylouians included the Ktumierisna and the Scythe of 
clnBBtoul story. (V. P. A., 127-29.) 

Tolmiin and Stevenson (T. S. H. E., 60) have put forward 
the view that Kyaxai'cs, and not Astyugca, must have been the 
lust represeutative of the national kingdom of Media and that the 
latter was not thu son of the foivner, but belonged to that people 
who had conquered it^ the Ununan-tuanda (Soythiane). 

Benjamin (B, P. P,, fi6) is oonvinced that idle Kyuxaies of 
the Greek historians la the Kui KaQb of Persian legeod. In our 
narmtion of the reign of the KuiyAuian Kai KAfifl we have seen that 
during the battle with the White Div his ai’my was struok "with 
blindnoas. Sykes sets lq this legend a referenoe to the eclipso whieh 
occurred during tlie battle between KyaEaros and the Indians, 
and is inclined to identify, at least to some extent, Kai Kobfid with 
Deioccs and Kni Klfis with Kyaxaies. 

Astyages had a long and peaceful l eign until, in the middle 
of the sixth century B.U., he wiia oveithrown by Cyrus and the 
Iranian Empire passed horn the Modes to the Persians. 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACHAEMENIAN DYNASTY. 


I. CVBUB tHE GftBAT. 


Cyrus had succeeded his 



father. Id B.O., as ruler of 
Ausan or Atisha.a, a HiualJ 
state Linder the over lordship 
of the Median Empire. The 
capital bore the same name as 
the state. A lexical tablet 
from the library' of Nineveh 
states that it was the country 
hnowu to the Semitics as 
Eliiiu, the uiountainouB region 
to the north of Babylon; and 
in the third millenium^Gudea. 
an early Sumerian hing, 
records his conquoKt of * *Anm n, 
in the country of Elam." (S, 
H. C. V., 616). Dr, G. 
Buchanan Grey identifies 
An/.an with Southern Elam, 
and especially the district 
nroond and surrounding ShsA 


Ojrtu ihfl Owl. From his discoveries in FArs 

of ancient monuments and si ten previous to the period of Ibrius 
compared with otmoiform texts puhlishod by A. Poebel, Prof, 
Herzfetd definitely conoiudeB that FArs was the old land of 
Amtan. At any rale, says he, Gyrus and his predecetisors 
resided in FArs os Kings of Amsou. (Hcrzfeld s monograph on 
Viahhlsp, M. M. V,, 188.) 


French excavations at 8fia4 have proved that the Elamites 
were an enlightened people> whose civilization was just ua old 
us and as rBinarkable os that of Sumer. In their work in 
bronzes, ivory, and the preoious metals these people attained 
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ti> H, high level of design and technical perfection. (H, H. W,, 
Vol. V, 1715.) According to Sir Flinders Petrie, both the 
Egyptian and the Mesopotamian cultures are branches from the 
still older culture of Elam, as shown m the great depths of the 
great mound of Silsi, reaching back Ijefore 6000 or perhaps 
to 8000 or lOOOO B.C. {H. H. N., Vol. I, 3.) 

Sykes mentions that the name Elam or Elamtu aignifies 
“ mountains " and that the people of SflBii termjod their country 
Anaoti'Sasuaka. Under the Persians the provinoo was known 
as Ouvaja, and, in ixiediieval times it wae called Ehhzisb'LD «r 
“the country of the H(Li or Ehhz’', which name the present 
Shah of Fersiu, H. 1. M. Eeza Shah Pablavi, hjis revived, 
cs. H. P.. 3fd ed., Vol. 1, ,90.) 

Cyras* was bom in 599 J3.C. In the time of Herodotus 
four stories were current iiiiiong the Persians concorning hie 
origin and hi.s rclatiuu to AsLyagos. Tho one preferred by 
Hen^otiis is that he was the son of Cauibyses and Mandan^, 
a daughter of Astyages. 

Alarmed by the dream of the spreading vine, wbirh W!W 
interpreted to mean that hia graudaon wonld he the mueter 
of all AsLv, Aatyages delivered Cyrus to a mEio of hia Inmsehold 
called Hiupagns with ordera that he should moke away with 
him. Harpagns paaaed on the order to the king’s heidaimn 
Mithridates. Cyro, the wife of Mithridatea, perauoded her 
husband to spore the child s life and bring him iip as their own. 
When CyTus was ten years old, ho was discovered and rocogniKed 
by Astyages. 

Xenophon alst) makes Cyma the grandson of Astyages, but 
Ctosias luid Nicholas Ehtmaacenns (a wiotomporary of Emperor 
Augustus and a wTiter of a UDiversal History in one hundred 

■ Vwkini al^iDologin of th« d«im hmyo bMn pgt Igrva^d, For iBStaiic*, 

CI«ro»derivMia fnmi tlwtSlamiu «iii ttuilatM it Tha Sh«pb«rd". ffi. S. E. £. S9.) 
The Fprttkww AttribataS i» tho «ii«e of tb« Sun, ud Opliart Bud Jntti uphnld thk 
InUrpratatiofL A«oordiii« to Sir U. lUvIi^jUD, the duu« ti iqqi« proporly 
tompMwl with th* Swnak. ATitrM. which wm* pg^silur titt« iuwnis Um Aryoo tec* 
iMlo^a ths MpwwtioB ol tin H«dhiii oud Isujjdhi.. Dc. R. W. Sogien memtiooa 

thnt hli i> the only nwnv borqa by «b Ofinoul lung which paiMd into 
mo Attiwig UbriitiMM. (B. H. A. P,, 3S.] Acoordiaff too tcwllttoa proMcvoi by tho 
OMokoO/rao’foouiowaii Astodotot, 
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and forty-four books in Ore<>k) deny his roJation to the Median 
kiii^. According to Ctesias, Aatynges wits attciclijed to Cyrus and 
kept him at hie court, and while there ho conceived the idea of 
making his native country free from vassalage to Media, and, after 
secret conimunicatiops with his father, escaped to Persia 'Oud 
started a campaign of Independence. 

For three years he carried on warfare. Astyages took the 
field in the final campaign imd won a victory im the Hyrba. 
The Persians retreated to the heights of Pjwargadae. But 
here they W'ere assailed by their mothers, wivt>s and sisters with 
hitter baimts, which put them on their mettle t and they 
assaulted the foe with such irresistible Tigour that sixty IhouEsaiid 
Medians bit the dust and the rest fled. Astyuges was nniong 
the fugitivcH, hut was subsequently captured. According to 
Ctesias, the captured king wss well treated by Cyrus uuIjI his 
death. 

For the gallant behaviour of theParsi women of Pasargadne, 
the PuTsi kings made it their custom, whenever they had 
occasion to go ht that place, to bestow a gold piece of the value 
of 20 Attic drachms on each Pars! woman of the place; and 
it was in Pasargadae that each king ou his acce^lon wsa 
formally crowned and received a meal of figs and terebinthB 
with a cup of sour milk. 

In the cuneiform tablet liucwn as the Annalistic Tablet of 
C)7iis, which contains a summary account of the reign of Nabo- 
niduB, the victory of Cyrns over Astyagea ia thus recorded:— 
“ Ishtuvegu gathered [his forces] together and marched against 
OyruH, king of Anson, and......the army of Ishtuvegu revolted 

against him and seised him with tbe bands; to Cyrus they 
dulivered ,him], Cynw fmurohedj against the eoimtty of 
Ekbatftnfl, the royal city. Silver, gold, goods and chattels [the 
spoil] of the oonntry of Ekbattlna they carried awny. and he 
brought them to the laud of Anaau." 

D. G. Hogarth (H, A. E,, 16&*9) speaks of these Persians 
thus:—“Tho Persians appeared from the Buck of Bej’ond, 
unc3ontaTnLnated by Alarodian savagery and unbafiipered by the 
theoretic prepi^fleBsions and numadio traditions of Semites. They 
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wore highlanderB of noJmpaired vigour, and spiritnftl religlouf? 
coaooptionfl. Posfiibly, before they issued from the vast 
Iranum plateau, they were not wholly unversed in the administni- 
tion of vast territories. In any case their quick intelligence 
enabled them to profit by models of imperial orgaaizAtion which 
persisted in the lands they now anquired.” 

As Duasen said of Pgypt, great nations of the far past 
spring suddenly ou to the stiige of history* full-grown. Mrs, 
Annie BesaatCB. H. L W. F., i) romarbs that truer perhaps woold 
be the simile if we said that a oartain rises and we fiee the 
nation on the stage fnll-panoplied, umiplete, as no nation could 
he without eentiiries, perbaps nrallfcunia, of riviliziitious behind 
it. This is true of the Persians of Cyrus, It is evident 
that they had a long perltKl of eiviliiiation behind tlieni. They 
must have been coosiderably advanced in religion and morality 
also, since they were, as there is reason to believe* followers of 
the Faith of iioroaster. 

Arritm tells us that these Persians were originally a nation 
of shepherds and herdsinen, oooupybig a mde country, such as 
niiturally fosters a hardy race of people capable of supporting 
both coldimd watching end, when needful, of enduring the toils 
of war.* This Greek historiaii's allurtion to the PerfliaiiB* 
capacity for supporting cold and watching reminds one of tiK^ 
fact that every Zoroastrian, nuiong tho desirable qualities which 
he prays for jis gifts for himsolf in his daily invocation to the 
Fire, n«dtg for sure ness of bmt, sleeplessncHS except for a third 
part of the day or night, quick rising from bed, and watchfulness. 

The physioguoniy of the Persians was handsome, A high 
straight forehead, a long slightly aqtiiline nose, ti small head 
with a thick shock of hair, u determined mouth, a short und 
curved npiJcr lip, a well rounded chin, and an eye steady and 
(iU?rt, charaoterined their person. The moustache was always 
(jultivoted, and curved in a gentle sweep. Whiskers and a 

* COinpLftt Dbi4r?ati|]||i to flvt. lOS of QtieHBfl Of iha Air^V tiaiO^ljiP, ihur. 

oil «Tut oEtiono ifvt maairML tbOEiiMlv«i tm h pnm umI h»aiytl[ul inimil vlih 

bilotiic onfTfy 3 niftgiiifltiQfi thoy livt li^oi of hArclibip by abakn uifl by irand 
Dunky liktflipJtnif : thoy bocome doro# jui4 Ut#l^ibbi wUiofi i tbft nnll&n ii 
K]w«yi ittowB utmft or ofetiof hwwd oi alwayi Ikit 
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eirriy l^aid worw w(iiii> The figure wrr well-funued, with sturdy 
shoulders and thighs. The eaxriuge wsh dignitiod and simple, 
(R S. 0. M„ ch, n; M. P. E„ 159.) Dr. K N. Sitoram, Vice- 
Priacipa] of RajariLiii College^ Kolhapur, describeii them as 
divinely tall lind fair and gifted with a clear and auulv'tical head 
inuch in the way of tha best specimens of modem Aiiierican 
intellect, (Art. "The Idealism of ^loroaater'', Bajaiam College 
•loumal, Oobober 1925.) 

The Persian eonqueHt of Media is a memorable event ia the 
aanala of the world. By this conquest Cyrus laid tlio foundatiou 
of the Hakbirimi* (Achaenieniau) Empire, which was not only 
one of the most renowned and most extensive ancient empires 
of the world, but ivas the first empire in the modern Beiuie of 
tliat w'ord known to history. 

Cyrus united under one ficeptro both the Modes and the 
PerBiajj.s. The Parsi or Persian empire was not ao irmch a new 
empire as a oontinUHtion of the Median. It now stretched from 
the mountains cost of Ebm to the Halys on tlie west, and hum 
Ararat on the nurth to the Persian gulf on tho south. 

We learn from Herodotus tlmt the Persians were divided 
into many tribes, the principal of which were tho following kaj:— 
(1) Piksargodae: (3) Manvphii; (3) Msispiit; (1) Panthmlaei; (5) 
Dt'ruBiaoi; (6) Gernmnii (Carmaoians); (7) Dahi (the niium 
equivalent to the Latin Rustici)i (b) Mardi (meaning ‘The 
Heroea’); (9) Dropid; and (10) Sagortii. The firat six hilxis 
engagetl in huslmndry] the others were nomudtt The first three 
wore the chief tribes, and of them the Pasatgudao were the 
riobleat. The Hakhitmni or Achoenienians were the royal family 
belonging to Pasargnduc. 

The j\ryan diodes at once acknowlodged the wjveiwgnty of 
Cyrns; but the Scythian element remained unreconciled and 
held gut for some tiine in the more distant districts. Three years 
after the capture of Ekbatituit, Cjfrns Lnarehod from Arliela, 

* /iluitAilitiflnwA ilarivi^ frim AuAAd,''' • JrkHid ", aua uibmh “ juMoiiiinH fTimth'' 

|G«x«> 

t G. U^wliHoo iMi In ttilR wiim thD rool nfpa, “ > hpmi'', nod eoajflotum Uiat 
fadtinl iMtcr npnwoii lltoatiLia u thni tha ptfi will} 

huwm big bniHi," m pcMiibS^ " tlw Ug honoi 

11 
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crossed tUt* Tigris and put an cod to all vestiges of Median 
mdepcndence. (S, A. E, E., 244.) 

AeoordiHg tci Grote (G, H. G., Vol. Ill, 1601). all or most 
of the various tTibt>fi and people who occupied in these times the 
vaet spaoe of oountry between the Indus on the east, the Oxns 
and Cuftpian sea to the north, the Pernian gulf and the Indian 
ooean to the south, and the line of Mount if^agros to the west, 
belonged to the religion of Zoroaster, spoke dialects of the Zend 
language, and had also something of a coiomoD character ; and 
Ed, Meyer (E. B., ed. Xl, Vol. 21, 206) oaaerta that Cyras 
owed allegianoc to that religion. 

Cyrus calls himself, on u brick from Senkereh. ‘the son of 
CarobyscH, the powerful king’. In the liehisliiii inscription 
DariuB the Great says ; ” VIII MatiAtaumdy^ ti/aty paruvam 
KJishdyatkiyd ahairt); adam navamaih)', IX d^uvitAfaTanam 
vayfim Khthaydifiiyd amahy." (Eight [were] my anocsbors who 
formerly kings were; I [am] nintli ; in two lines we kings were 
[lit. are]). 

The word duviidparattam Op^tert reads a-s duvildlaranam 
and Bays tb it it means “ twice**, that is. i\t two different epochs, 
once before AchaemuDGS, the seennd time beginning with Cyras, 
and that Teispes, Ariaramneu, Arsamr^, and Hystaspes have 
never lieeakings. TolmHn(T, G. P, I.. 118) reads *‘duvitiitaranam 
vayam kJuthyathiyd trumlatea this ii.‘i '* Individually 

tee wore (lit. ore) kings **; but in the glossary appended to the 
same b<xilt he gives two doubtful meanings of duvUutnmnam, 
namely, “separately” and “for a long time”. Justi says that the 
word duoiiMarnam significB " from of old ", in the Susian tran.B)a- 
tion tamakmar. Dr. Paid Horn read.s the word as duviidtramm 
and renders it “of old”. In his eKoellent mouograpb on 
“Iranica’* (D. H. M. V., -leO-l), Dr. A. floffnian Kutwhice 
renders dHvUdpantmm as “ twofold ", that is, “ in two lines **, 
Her/ietd reada the word a.s dvitdprriam and gives " in two 
lines " as Its moaning. King and Thoiufison ii^saign the souie 
meaning, but they tranHliterate it duriidparfiam, 

Oppert contends thufc Ach^cmeneH was Uu^ lust king 
independoat of Persia, and, so, the kings after Cyrus declared 
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thiLt thoy were bis desubudank. Be taketi it us liighty prrihut;ije 
that Achueinenes was superseded by Fkraortes, the ^lediua king 
(03T'635X aliiioe it was lie who first subdued Uie Persians. He 
gives the pedigree ui the race as under i — 



Teiapea* 


Cambysest 

I, 

Cyrus, king 


Ariaraiunea 



Gumbyscs, king 


Iktrius, king 


The tbunry uf h'erd. Justi is tliut the sona of Teispes 
founded two linesi, one of whiuh exercisud sovereignty from 
the valley of MurghiLU over the diatriets of Firs and Kertuun, 
thir other took to itself the kingdom of SiisA whore King 
UmmitnuJdttflh, 640 B.C., had exchanged for voluntary exile 
hia shadow-kingdom built on the ruins of the fcerrittiry that had 
been devastated by Ashurbauipal in u grftit war, (Justi's 
uionogniph " The Sovereignty of the PetsianB ", I, I. S., 223*4.) 

Or. Augustus Alil (A. 0* P. H., 18ff) odors mime useful 
commentG. He points out that the word xMthitfa, though 
commonly understood to moan “ king " may wJsu be rendered 
** royal ", " prineely He accepts Totmtin a interpretation of 
duvUtitarntiam " long aforetime ** us giving good sensu, and, at 
the same Ume, etymologically ourreot. To name this house 
after Auhaemenea and yet not twasider him the first king is, be 
points out, nothing unuBUiU, but aimply analogone to referring 
to the house of David as the house of “Jesae** , or in modem 
times speaking of the houBe of “ Bouilxm ** in France imd of 

*TaUp«(Q,F. ii protaiblf Irooi cAm«. b»ir, atiJ j*. uTpffiite^Bf 

notirkb, And tlgDiRM ** hnir i»uri*bim? er bng haired {Sir li< 

i iiUflbfa^ fO,l\ KAbujiT^a) ii io hm fratn Sioik. ^06* to uid mi, 

A^id .fUiigniBHtlcKi, ^ m bpi-d (6iv B* 
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“ HoiioBy.ollerD " in (iormaiiy tltoiagh neither eounto' ever irnd 
a king " Boiirlxnn’’ or “ HohenKollGni.*’ The genealogical order, 
th^n, In agreement with thit; interpretation, Abl gives as imdcr:— 


0. AoaA£UEM&fi. 
L Teiupeii. 


3 . Aiiaraiimcs 
5. ArBiUDtiS 
7 , Hysta-spefi 
9 . Darim the Great 


3 . Cyrus 

4. Cajiibyses 

6 . CyniB the Great 
8 . CiimbyseK 


The genealogy of the nine kings which Hor/Jcld gives In 
his monogriiph on Vishtflapn in Jh M. V. (p. 187 ) perfecMy agrees 
with Aid’s list- 

The name Acbiemenes is unknown either in the VondidiKl 
or in the l omantit k’genda nl the Euiyftnian dynasty, for which 
8 ir H. Bawlinson assigns the tt-iuion that this personage lived after 
the omipletiou of the Vondldad, but so long before the iavontlon of 
the romimoes that his name was forgotten, Donald A, Mneken/io, 
the author of “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria”, designates 
Achaeuienes as a semi-mythical Persiim patriaicli who resembled 
the Aryo-lndian Msind and the German Munnua. The view of 
Dr. K. Cjuiipboll Thompson ( 0 . A. U., VoL IH, 219 ) is that about 
the middle of the seventh pentury, after Ashiirbanipaf had 
quelled the Elamites, Achaemenes fonnded the Boyal PerHian 
line which wjta to produce the renowned uionarch Cyrus the 
Great and Darius, and his son Obispis (Teispt^a), the first 
Persian to be called king of Anshan, evidently from his title 
ahsiirbed the kingdom of Elam, whither the Persian royal family 
luuvod, and from him sprang the donble line of descent through 
his two sons Cyms I and Ariyiramna (Ariaraionos). 

OvruB adopted tfio title of King of tlie Persians <B.C. 547 ). 
'J'he inhabit,intfi of Persia propet' were considered the ruling 
people of thi' empire, an?, thurefoi'*', in the oigiviibcatiou of Darius 
the Great wore iunnunt' from tiixix, but paid vttluntiiry cootribu- 
tioas. Piusurgiubu' lavame llu royid oapiud and I'yrus built tliere 
a palace and a tremuy. Even whoji the Pcrsitui monarchy grew 
Uite a mighty and widotlung empire, it ooutuiuod to be the uapitaJ, 
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idong with thrw iuorc mpitatii which were foasid neoct^iLiy U> be 
QBtablished, and, ob olretidy mentioned, it wan at PlOBargadatr that 
each auoDecding Fhisi king cmne to he crow^ned. 

CroeBas, King of Lydia, and brotbcHn-lawof A-styof^, posscBiir 
od a powerful army and had auch oountlees trenanreti at Sardis 
that hiii tmme hue beooine a by-word for an immenf^Iy wealthy 
penion. He took idann at the rising power of Gyrus, and thought 
it pmdoat to increauu his military strength by contracliing uillannes 
with AniiLsis, tho rich and powerful Pharaoh of Egypt, Nabonldus, 
the Babylonian king, and the Spartans, who were the greatest 
military people of Greece. His design to invade, in oualition 
with these allies, (Jappaducb, the Persian province neiirest to his 
own dominions, and to strike a blow before the Persians C 30 uld 
eonsolidAte their power. Diit the military genius and dash of the 
Parsi king w<iie sapcrior to the priKlnnco of the king of Lydia. 
He [irecjipitatcd an attack on Lydia before Croesus could be joined 
by im allies. A sanguinary l^attlu took place at Thymbm. 
Although at that time there :vflfl no braver or more warlike people 
than the Lydians, the Persians proved their superiors and won a 
great victory. Orousns threw himself into the citadel of fsardis, 
which was besieged and taken by escalade. The powerfh! umpire 
of Lydia fell (B.U. 546)| and at a Ixiund the Fhrsi empire stretched 
Its far as the Mediterranean. 

From two urucles whom he bid consulted UroesuB had rcouived 
tlui response that if he should send an army agninst the FeisLans, 
hu would destroy a great empire. This prophecy was fulfilled, iatt 
not in the sense in whiob Uroesus bul understood it. The great 
ernpiro which got destroyed whh his own. Grundy, the author of 
“ Tliu Gi'iut Persian War **, detjoriUii tlic sudden and complete 
exjUapse of Lydiii*, not in the decadence of age, but at the very 
height of its young and vigorous life, as a eata&tropho unpamdclcd 
in the history of the world, and, in the opinion of Genenil tJir Percy 
Bykos, the daring docisioD of Cyrus to ijuit Media and Perak fes u 
limg period, to tnarch one thousand inilen mainly aoross lands 
whioh were eithtrr outlying provinces of Babylon ur tndupendent, 
and then to surprise a powerful military state, marks out Cyrtiit us 
indeed worthy of the title ** Great”. 
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Tho Piirifiati oyutiuest of tiie pinvorfuJ phil-HL'iJunie istiite of 
Lydiit Btaggutcd the Cireeks, who couiiMered it a great publit} 
calauiity. 

The story u£ Herodotus that Cyrus ordered Croesus and 
fpurtoou Lydiau yoatlis to bo burnt alive on a pyre is not worthy 
of belief. This Persiao Uiag, whom the hish^ians deseribo bs a 
humane and sensible monarch, was incapable of snoh hirbarity. 
That Croesus sat on a burolng pyre is an undeniable fuet. In the 
Louvre at Paris there is a vast? of Attic work of about RC. 500 
copreseutuig him sitting on a pyre, with a laurel crown on the 
bead and a sceptre in the left hand, and pouring out a libitiou 
from a mp held in the right biuid. But this pyro Wiis erected by 
Croesus himsdf and be mounted it of his own hue will, either 
with the object of offoring hlutself as a stusritico to Apollo in order 
hi propitiate that g<:d and secure his ftwour for his peoph;, or in 
order to save Jiiinself from being taken captive by the enemy. 
The krtter hypothesis receives ranliriuatton from a poem of 
Bacchylides wherein it is related that w*hen the day of doom 
surprised the king '* he would not abide to endure the bitter ness of 
bondage, but he raised a pyre liefore the pidace uHirt and sat him 
up thereon with his wife and his weeping daughters. He hade 
the slippered thrall kindle the timber building; the maidens 
screamed and struiohed 'their twrus to their mother. But as the 
might of the tire was spreading through the wood, Zeus set a 
sable cloud above it and quenched th:) d imL'." (B, H. G., 23tr9,) 

Severid such instimcies of self-iuituolatKm are known to history. 
According to I Kings, XVI, IS, Zimri, King of Ismel, when he 
stiw that his city taken, went into the king's house iind burnt 
it over him with lire and died. When the sokliers of .4shurbanipal 
were entiTing in triumph the gates of Ribylon, Shamish bhuin' 
(inkin, the Babylouliin king, shut himself up in his paluco and 
setting lire to it peri.shed in the dames with idl his family, slaves, 
and tceaaures (B.C. 647). >]iu'5hur'‘lBbkun (Sameus), the last of 
the Assyrian mouarchs, sacriheed hims elf witfi his family on a 
fancral pile, on defeat by the Median CyajmM (B.C. 6UU>. In 
order thivt the battle of Hitnera may end in livonr of Chrthuge, 
Hainiicar oUered himself as a saerihue on a barniog altar (RCL 460). 
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The celebratijd Hiuinibttl tiiols jkMBoii, which he had Iod^ carried 
About with him in a riuj;^ to avoid bein^ enpinred alive by his 
enemies (B.C. 183)* 

Croesus was saved from the hinernl pile, and received into 
Bpeciii] favour by CyrnB, whose intimate frierd and CDtifideDtinj 
councillor lu? soon became. The city of Barene. in the proximity 
of hDibat&nu^ was assigned for his imititenaiice. 

Cyrus appointed one of his officers, Tabalus, to be governor of 
Sardis, and a Lydian, named Paotyas, to tmnspm-t the riches and 
treasures of t'wiesuR to Ekbntilni. The Jatter turned traitor and 
heading a revolt besieged Tabalos. C^'rufi despatched one of hts 
Median captains, Marm-es, to the succour of TaUdos, and the 
rebellion wiis soon sappresfied. 

The fall of Lydia waa the end of all buffers between the 
Onent and tlrecce*. East turd West were now in direct eon tact, 
and, ns Hogarth observes {H. A. E., 166), the omens boded ill to 
the West. 

The Persian king eooqutTfd Phiygia; and Mysm, BithjTiiii, 
and Piphhigoiiiii iiokiutwliedgid his sovereignty. One by e»ue leli 
the Ionian, Aeolian, and Dochm colonies fi U before his generak 

The [jeopie of Phocia and Teas abandoned their cities snid 
sailed of! wistwards. The Phociiins* took a vow ne^cr Ut return 
until a bar of iron which they sank in the wa should rfe** and 
They founded the city of' Massalia (]ilai‘seil]fia). The 
Teans soiled north to recoloni^e Abdera ou the Thracian coast. 
Among these was thi* pK-t Anacreon. 

Pressed into their <:ti.pLtal Xnnthi», the Lycians built a great 
pile of tire and burnt their wonien and childrcu and their ^'w Tiwt KI^.g 
and then made a sally on the Pi'isians and fought until they 
were slain to a Kiao. Caunus fell into the hands of Hariwgw, 
its inbnbittmts having in the mtun followed the exiunple of the 
Lyoians* 

The phikisopher and statesman Thales of ililetas hiul iwivised 

* Bury nwQliiottt tbftt the piaplt of Phq^ fir thf greater p^rt of IImMd. pilM Id 

whtira theb Dim of r<H|TV$ IbsnL (iraidj «Iid itatoi tlj^t 

Dnift gf f$o^k weril illtg vdliiilu^r qkiIq in |krr^ hi the tvnhmt wcft. 
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the loniaos that they should fenu into ii confedenttion, to be 
governed by a congrtSHs which shodld meet at Teoa, the several 
cities retaining their own laws and intemal independence, hot 
being united for inilitary purpoeea into a aingle cainiijumty. It 
the opinion of Rawlinson (B. A. M., Vtd* IV, 367) that if this 
advice had been adopted and tJie luoae Ionic Amphietyony, 
which in reality left each aUte in the hwir of danger to ite own 
lesouroeti, liad been superseded by a true federal union, and the 
combined efiortB of the thirteen Ionian coimunnities htuJ been 
directed to a steady resistance of Persian aggresKion and ii 
detennined maintenance of their own independence, Mazares and 
Harpagufi, the comniandt^ ol the PerHimi forcts, would cwtaiuly 
have been baffled, and the great king himself would probably have 
been csdled oflE from hfe <3tu?torn conquests to undertake iu person ii 
task whkih after all lie might have billed tt> iiccomplish. 

Whilst his generalB were accomplishing their conquest of the 
(ireek colonies, Cyrus marched towards EkbathniL with the object 
of extending the boundaries of Media further to the nortta. 

At that time there were two powerful tribea in Cientrol .^sia, 
the Bwetrians luid the Sabae. Bajkh, the Btmteiim at]jit4tl, 
is mentioiied in the Avesta us “ B^khdhim Srird.Tn iridhifp 
drafasMm (“Halkh the beautiful city with high*flying biuncra”). 
In the ciineiforiu inscriptions it is mentionr^d us Baklitii, Accfird- 
ing to Strabo and AiMhadoms, the Bactriaus resembled tte 
Puisians in appearance and their langiiagii differed Ijiit little 
from the Persum tongue. This is not surprising csonsidering that 
during the rule of the Kaiytlnian kings of Iran, Btlkh whh the 
royal capital, uh it w«« aU> the scene of the earlier beachings of 
/jtTTiiaater. The Sakae were a war-like eqiawtriau piwple, probubly 
of Mongol origin, who dwelt either <ra the Pamir SU^ppe or on the 
high plain of OhincHe Tarbary and were renowned for their bravery 
and w’eatth.* 

The Baetrians were among the limvest of the natious of the 
east. They at drat offered vigorous resistance to Cyrus, but on 
learning that he hiul murried u daughter of A-styages, they 

* t«tAtu Lbat Lhd V^niaasM ilbkitiigiiikbtid iha ScrbliiKni i.f-.iU ibQ 

iioiUijttfi JH BaJtu, (EL BL| aL S0^>) 
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abindodwl reswUuoe imd iw-cciittHl Uim us thf lefiitiniitte Hitcicfssnr 
of t!:ii> \i\^t Mwliftn Eik>rareJgii^ 

AnuTffei. tho king of tho Sakao, toitt tb(* fipld n^'nst Vyrna 
with au army of ImJf a miUinn, of which about latif the utimht'f 
WITH amujjons. ThRSB brave peoiik* wre ohiiffod to yield Ui Uk' 
IVtuian kiii^r, 

Hyrcania. tlborjssmm, Rvlhia. So^diiina. Areia, nmnsiaua, 
ArHchoaiii, Satbinydiii, and Gautbiria were sufieesBively coiiifiu*Ttd, 

Prior til his attack ou the iwwejfuJ Knipiri* of 

Jiibj'lou* CyTus Ruhduf d till- Phry^ittiw and the Cappadocians mid 
iiiijwwtkl his Huwreigaty im iVrnJjia, (D. N. 13., lUiJff,) 

Owiiij,^ to <!|iriwitic eonditinas as wed ils to artiJicisd irrijpitioD, 
13rthylouia ivjia nn fixtt^dingly fertile nonntry. It wtLs a land of 
corn and wine, a land of oil. olive and honey. It wna a rfwon so 
rich tliat empire caime fci) it earlier and stayed later tlntn the other 
West isian lands which ex-er enjoyed it at rdl. (H. A. E.. T.) Its 
capital Babylon \vm, in the wo«ls id rsaiith and Jereniiali, the 
Rliiry of kingdoins, the liemity of the tJualdifes’ eswUency, the city 
that dwelt upon many watery, abuudmit in treasure. 

.After ite total itiinJiiiLiiion by Bennncherib, Babylon min 
rebuilt by coniuiaud of his suoressor E,sjtr-liaddt>D. Nebunhujdia'iujer 
Il.t son of Nabopoliiaaftr. by far the of the 13abylt>uian 

kings, renov'ah'd it and nuide it tJiu hiiudBomeat and lx?itt fortifie 3 
town of the Flaet. It had a <jirctimfm*nc4‘ of 4HU skuiLi or nearly 
sixty iiiik>s. Its fortifiiyittioiLH ounsisted of n double wall, piei'ccd 
by a hundred giitis of Iwoiikc. The outer widl wua eighty-geven feet 
think and throu Inmdred imd fifty feet high. The mner mill 
was less thick but equally strong. Beyond the outer wall on the 
emit of the city Nelmchadrezs'cr II erw^twl a utnv furtification 
consistiug of ii “ jnoiiuLiin higli ” wall and mv outlying ditch. 
The twputy-livf luain streete were iierfectly sqnme, and i*a<-h 
crossed the city from gate to gate, a distance* of fifteen 

Tin* Hanging (birdeus. one of the Seven Woudera of tbi* 

■ QnbyliJii )■ tlif> Oncb (urai bI Bahol ot ftiMli, tbo 0«ti} ol ihjj 0«|. Tt wa* 
llKk hanwil Ad Dift-*Pif U^ Tin-Tfer, i-f., tbn nf tht; Jllngk. 

i TTaci Mljtlniil urnmt ia Nubo^kuflafrhtiHnr, wJtkJi mmim Maj Kabo ptni^i tbo 
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World, were ronhtriKited bj' Nehichfldie/Rer II within the precincte 
of his (jplendid pulacie, CidJticl The Adniirutwm of Mankind,” to 
gratify hiB Mirdian eonsort, Amytis (Amjhift), who was dcsinmn of 
having scenery at Babybo resembUng that of her native country. 

The first Babylonian empire was founded about twenty-one 
centuries before the fChristian era- Babylonia was divided into 
Ae^ 3 id in the north, and Somer or Shinar in the south. From 
the ancient documents and iiiBcriptioiis which have been 
□nearthed, the beginnings of Sumerian history ha ve been traced 
as far back as B,C. 6000 or even 8000, By his recent archaeolo' 
gical researches Baron Max von Oppenheim baa discovered tluit 
the capital of that north-west land of Meaopotamia know^l to 
Babylonian records hb Subartu was in Tell Malaf, a hill in the 
upper Moaopotnniia head-waters of the Khabur region. He 
adduces sound reasons for hokling ttuit tlie SumerianH did net 
inmiigrate into Upper Mesopotamia, but were settled in this very 
region since the earliest times, and in fact lire the Mubaraeans. 
cr. L, p, 7.) 

The Sumerians had attained a high level of cnftuio. They 
were, after long years, overrun by the Semite invaders, tiomudic 
people of Arabic origin. I''roiu the fusion t)f Sumerians and 
Semites rose the Babyloiiums and AasyriEuw. 

At a meeting of the lt<tys] Asiatic Society, on t>th .April 
1806. Mr. Kdward Thomas, an authority on Oriental numismatics, 
gave out. as the result of his palneogmphiad investigations, that 
the Aryans invented no alphabet of their own for their sptH'iiiJ 
form of butnan speech, but were, in all their migrations 
indebted to the nationality amid whom they settled for their 
instruction in the wuence of writing; thus the Persian cuneifuun 
owed its i»rigin to the Assyrian, and the .Assyrian oimeiform 
emanated from an antecedent Turanian symbolic character; 
the Pahlavi was the ofispring of later and already modified 
PhoeDician letters ; and the Zend was I'laborated out of the limit* 
ed elements of the Pahlavi writing. But it lias been the happy 
lot of a Farsi scholar, Mr. Sobrab <1. Buloara, M..A., as an outcome 
ol his patient study of the iincient Hieratic letters of the Egyptium 
and their imme^ as preserved by them, to moke the sturiling 
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diwovuiy thill tilt AMsitwu worilh nhicli \\ere 

tliL^ (iHjniii ijf the objtiittt whtJHt- piofciirt* thoao Ittltn? represenltd 
riisiieotivuly, mid furtlitT thitL tlie jaiiiji] .soimdb of tht- Avt-titaii 
words represiinted tht^ values of the letters which thoiie pictures 
stood for respectively. A proof that this djsfjoTtty is true is the fact 
oftboee Avostiin lettois that irre not found in tlie Egyptiiui system 
also having naniiti and fornis fitting in w'ondorfuUy in thffi original 
plan of letter formation. The ancient Hieratic letters are suppceed 
to be ben thousand years old, and they are only cornipted forms 
of the original Avestan letters which more hotbfully proaeived the 
primary shapes. So apparently the Avestun letters are older by 
KevonU millonniums. How old indeed, asks Mr, BuLairs, must 
then fee the Avestan civilisation 1 By a Hush of the brightest 
genius, for it could be nothing less, the ideal uiphalietwus in vented, 
bofuic nil known roeuids of history, in the i;ritdlf' rjf the gilled 
Liinian people, and these have luirulud it down to us as presen-ed 
in the Aveshru writings. Pure idphafeetio WTiting n^ust be diumid 
US first invented by Irimiun genius imd disseminated in the whole 
ancient world through its enterprise.* 

Cyrus opened his caiij[)aign ugainst Babylonia in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of its lust king, Nabu Nahid 
(Nabunidiis). 

It is recorded in Chapter V ol the Book of Daniel tliat the 
eounteuance of the king of Baliyion w'as ohangul and his thoughts 
Lrocibleti liim when, tw he wiw feasting and drinking with a 
tiuiusaud of bis lords and his wives and attendants, he beheld 
emblazoned on the wall of bis banqueting-room the luyah^rium 
words " menu, mene, tekul, npharsin", Daniel, who was one of 
the captives from Judah, was anmiiioned and aeked by the king 
to interpret these mysterious Words. So Danid informed him 
that they foretold the approaching downfall of his kingdomat the 
hands of the Modes and Persians. 

At Opis, whioh lay on the Tigris to the north of Bnbyloiii 
Beliilun-usur (Bdshinuiar), the son of Nabu Jfahid and the 
commandernn-chief of his army, sustained a heavy defeat 

• S. i. BnlMn’i MHy, ‘"tim Orifiu i)h .UpliAlict " iit tL ^ V., And la L I* ft, ar 
July laei. 
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(D.C, 539). It wan u Ut^rd-fought battle. whk:h ragod for tt 
miiubor uf duys, 

C'vriiit dividM Ills ufui^ into two At tiie bt^ud of 

one he ii.ppefut'd liefore the walls of Slinwir, Hour the Eiiphratew, 
whieh tliiew 0])eJ3 ite gates to the in^'udex. With the other 
e«)r[» Ugbimj (Gobryiis), governor of Giitinni. lidvimccd iipot\ 
Bdhylou, which yn elded withotit ft hlow. fit^veiiteen dajTfi after 
the inilitiLty ucciipatiou of Bjibylon by Ugbaru, CyTus hiniself miido 
Ids triuuiphiuit entry Into that city, which Tijooi\’ed no hariii from 
the Persiiius. The templt*s were guarded, against any proianationt 
and pLIlugiug was forbidden* 

The dews, eJiilna from JnilaU and other iniirtti, aw well as the 
Baltyloniimb theniHtilves, a large put of whom were diBcontented 
with the hcresiw of Nubonidus, saw in C^xus God’s oha-ien 
deliverer, ilo “ took the himds " of xUeroduob at E-Sagilla, and 
was prtjcliiiimal " King of the World, King of Babylon. King of 
Stniier and Akkad, ICing of the Eonr tjnarters." (RC. 538,) 

Acetadiug to Babylonian belief, nu king could be regarded as 
the lord uf the land until he luid “ token the hands ” of Beh 
Sletwlieh, If the god was satLshed with the king ho sent blmings 
to the land; if he was angry he sent caliunitics. 

By tajiwiumrijating this ancient rite, Cyriiti iiainunst'Jy gratilied 
hjK new aubjeeta, aud at the name time luadL' it clear that hti had 
come not as a coui|uuro£, but as u friend and deliverer, and had no 
intention of iiupotiing on them the region of his own raoe. 

Thu ctiptiTjo of Babylon by Gyrus nnri his aect^ion to the 
rulership of an extensive kingdom are recorded in a cnneiforin 
insta-iption known as the Cylinder uf Gyrus now in the British 
Muueuiij. Tliorcin Cyrus announced, “ When 1 had entered into 
the midst of Babylon peacefully I took the sotit of sovereignty in 
the pdiit^o of princes aiiiklst rejoiciugs and feshd ahoiit«," 

The conxiucror giiaranteed life und jiroiierty to all the 
inhfthihints and rcstorivl to the resprtivc Babylonian towns thuir 
gods which NiilxmidiLs hud roinoviHl to Ihihylun. The funt of this 
rcBtoriitiou is recordid thus in the tcylinder just mentioned:— 
In wrath becrtast? ho (Xabu-Nidud) brought them (».«., ihe gods 
ol Ur, Urok and Eridu) to the Sba’Annn (Biibylun), iloiodncb,..-.. 
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shiitvud ouiuptisaiuE upon iilJ tho kindj* togethpr,Y«n, He 
tiuught out an upright princo, riftei His dwd heart, whom He 
took by the hiLud, CjTUfi, king of the city uf Anslum ; He mimed his 
name ■ to the kingdom of the whole world He culled him by name.” 
bykes (b. H. F., Vol, L 151) uppropriately draws attention to the 
almost identical language used in Isaiah. <di. XfjVt at? of conaider' 
able interest for ita paraUelisin to this quotation hoin the Cylinder, 
liruns: “Thus saiih the Cord to HLs anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to auMue nutlom? before hini^.. 1 have 
even willed thee by thy name.” 

By hia ooiiquoHt of the anuieut and tuighty empire of 
Babylonia, Cyrua has estiblishtxi his refiutation aa ono of the 
greatwt geuertLls of all times ; and by hia inagmtninioua attitude 
towiuxla its people and its religioug iuatibutions and ouatoms he has 
proved the uobility ol his disposition and the greatness of his 
political hu'esight. 

With every wirelul iittontiou Ut what he ««,>•», Dr. Ijiwrenco 
IL Mills asserts that the capture and oocupatiou of Babylon with 
its province by the Farsi momneh Cyrns was not only a mighty 
event in the history ?d polities imd w>ur, which no cme disputes, 
but ita rc^ulto. both iunuediato in restcffing the Jmvish nation, 
and later in protecting and intluouoing ita worship, were wcil*iugh 
iucalculnhle. Without it, he properly asks, where would the pciit* 
exilic, priKJluistLm creed would have been, w here the Chriatiaa, 
where the MfUianimadau ? Thu same savant iwgues that the 
Aveatii uf the Parats in ita sister aehemes and in its suorcct}, t! our 
oarcEuI roasoning hua not buun utterly at faulti eonferred upon the 
grciit Cliristiau Church of all agiis the ntriiost oonceivablc benefit, 
since but for its priestly king, the great Itoatorer Cyrus, wh?> waa 
uni mated by Avesta lore, or by ^t^i pources directly or indiroctiy, 
Josiii? Clirist would not have been bom in Bethloheiii, hot would 
ho have ugpnisMxl in (jetlmimine, nor met his death on (ndgutha. 
He iotserto that it should l>e regarded as a jiiost distinguished 
privilege of Ptiisiisin timt it lielptd on, if it did not gh'O the very 
key-note to some of the Hubh[in4?t p?tssages in religious literature 
which the earth bus ever seen. He rimkcs this assertion bearing 
in i iiind the books of dob, Isaiah and Daniel, the Apocalypse, and 
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the Dmiim t>{ the C^iicifixton with its tintecedentei, its tuiiict actiou, 
and its close, (M. Z. P. A, L. 438 - 9 .) 

Susiiinu, Bdcstinu* Syria and other tiets of the BiLbylontun 
empire hastened tt> pr<>ffer their idlepanGC to the Parsi victor 
and the Syenncsint of Cilidta became Im tributary vaasaj, 

Persia was now the undiapubod luiatroas of Western Asia. 
A territory of ’ 2 - 50,000 sqiKire miles was added to her djomaitis and 
her empire now extended from the and Mediternineaii 

seas on the west to the borders of India on the east. 

This was tt inoQientous triumph of the Ai^'ana over the 
Semite;, and dealt u severe blow to that idobwornhip which 
had dourLshed unchecked for untold ages in the countries between 
the Meditorranuau and the Zagros mounttuna. The Ji’ersian 
empire, estiLhlished by this uiuinent Pursi oonquerur, C 3 Tuii, whs 
the first grtwit Aryim mooHichy known to hiskiry. Prof, Jtayuwnd 
Philip Dooglos (D. N. B., IfiT) records, with evident pride, that 
the triumph of Feraiu. in 539 B.C. marks the turnin^point iu 
favour of Aryan leadership, a dJre<;ting force ivhich has luiiiutained 
itself at the forefront of civilization to the present day. 

The occupation of Biibyloniu by Cyrus was far from being a 
aotiroc uf nnimppiness or discontentment to the people of that 
country. But the people who rejoiced most at this event were 
the Jews. Though they were Semites like the Babylonians they 
hailed the Persians us defiverers and monotheists. 

Nebuchadrestaer lit had laid seige to Jerusalem, conquered 
that holy land, brought desolation to it, murdered the chief priest 
and about sixty other men of consoquenco, and deported the 
greater part of the people to Babylon, Having slain the Bons of 
Zodekioh, king of Judah, before their fathers <-*y(s, he luid put out 
the latter's eyes and ooiried him away in chuins hi Ikbylrm 
(B.C, 588 ), where he was confined tilf the day of his death, A 
scanty remnant of the inhabitants, the poor of the laud, were left 
to bo vinedrtsaers and husbandmen. 

’ Ths mm* In UrAtlc (ntiXaiEmvii) mBaoi " iht wiralrjr of tko Iliiii iijiw 
t Thk ii npt mu urdimrj pfifipml njuair^ but m tiilia in CilkiL (D. N. 

I figooriing Ip Pdrii^u wrllprv yabuDih^ujtitr wu m tmitmp of ths reAhRliHii 
klugp; (Btt EL UL mpm) 
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In their cnptirity the Jews had remAiDed cons^int in their 
udeotion far their fatherland and yetirnid and pined fcr it, lu 
PKftlm CXXXVII and other Imnentntiane of theirs evince, Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain (C, F, X. C«, Vol. I, 106), howover, in 
contraeting the love of home that was ft fundaiuental trait of tbi* 
old Itrimau cbnructer with the verbose love of the flews, oboervee : 
“ VYe know how very patheticaily the Jews sing of the * Bahylonifin 
captivitj%* but, when sent fuH-handed by the niagnanimoua Cjtub, 
prefer to submit to fines and force only the poorest to return, 
ratlier than leave the foreign land where they were so profiperous,*’ 

CjTiift was eingukrly free from fanutictd prejudJoes and Khiiwcd 
much synipftthy towards the Ji'ws, who also were worahrppejfi of 
one God, Iij the sery first y(’ar of his enthronement in Babylon, 
be promulgated an crrder, saying, "Thus saith Cyrus, King of 
Persia* The LiMd God of Heaven hath given me all the Idngdomfl 
of the earth and He hath charged me to build Him an htiuse 
at Jemaaleni, which is in Judah, Who r there among yon of 
till His people? His God be with him, and let him go op to 
Jerusalem, which r in Judah, and build the house of the l/ud 
Gixl of Isi-uel, (He is the God), which is in Jerusulcm, and 
whosoever reiunineth in iiny place where he sojoiiTneth, let the 
men of his plurt* help Lmi with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, baiide the free will offfxing fur the house 
of God that is in Jeruflaloriu" (Emi, Ch, f, 3-4.) 

Huart (H. A. P. C,, 42-3) tails this ediot a fajuous land-mark 
in the history of mankind, and describes Cyrus as beyond dispute 
one of the greatest figures in hhiory. It is to be regrt’tted tluit 
the eminent Ininist schokr Prof. Ntildeke ehoiild have liceu so 
far currit'd away by pre-cs)nceived bias as to renuuk, in relatiug 
the story of the siip^K>;t'd order of Cynis to burn CrDesiiti alive, 
in Section I of the chapter on Medo-Peraian Etitpin* in E. a. 
ed, IX. Veil. XVIII. tlrnt it is by no means inconceivable that 
Cyrus, whom we must picture to ourselves, not aa the chividroui 
and sentiiuentul hero of Xenophou, but ns a sa\’age comjuerur, 
should have dtatined such il punishment for a viuitjuishcd 
foe, against whom he may persomdly have been especially 
embittered. To call Cyrus w ^ivage conqueror is ncthing yhort 
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of u caJunmiatiim of this great tmd gootl kuig, whom the Jews 
diatinguiehed an the Lord’s A.uoinh*d; and this sho^vs that even 
f<a: men of great learning it is diflicwlt to siuike off the iNejiidioe 
of oeiiturie6. 

In B.< *, 538 the first isirty of the exiled Jews to the mimber 
of 43,360* attended by 7,337 Rorvants and maids, wont up out of 
the captivity in Babylon and lotumfd to .Jonisalein and Judali 
under Aheshbazzar, a Bavidic printse, and JcsfidiUi, tin* high priest. 
They set to work at the end of eleven months to relmild the 
Temple of Solomon at 4eni»alem. Cyras ordered hia treaRurer 
Mithiedath to deliver the five thousatid and four hundred gold and 
silver vetaela of the hiHise of the Lord, which Nelmcliadrezzer 
had brought forth ont of Jerusalem, hi SheshbozKFtr whom he bud 
made govtimor* The expensf« of rebuilding the temple were pkl 
by the king. 

It ia inh'reating to note that uccording to the bUtorian 
Berowuw (c. 250 wIju was a priest of the temple of Bel ui 
Babylon, Babykni had been token in B.C. 3458 and ruled <»Yer 
by a foreign invader of the naiue d Zoroaster, who was suooeedHl 
by seven other kings of the saUie Diiiue, the total periul of the 
rule of this dynasty being 2:J4 yearn. Evidently it was un Imninn 
djTiBRty. 

The death of Cyrus (B.C. 520 iwwirding to riayce and Ross; 
530 according to Jachson) is wrapped in mystery. Several different 
stories of it were current in the time of HcrndotiiH. The one 
wliicb he considers the mwt worthy of credit is tluit he was killed 
in a liftttle with Totnyris,+ the (Jueen of the MusHagetDc,'!; a powenil 
tribe of the fierythifins whose rule extended over u. vast ggugraphicitl 
itrea. According to Ctesiaa ('jtu» was nuirtalty w’oimded by uu 
Indian in an engagement when the Indians were fighting on the 

* VrcL Rojiett IK. H A. V., £4)tlQHi nqt oecspt thii AiHfc, whittb E#fs ifitd HfibomiJili 
tuvii H cotffldt, becafiMe U eunnot tw the dut^ikid Hiti whl^-k precolf 

Itu! ■ummarf^mvl thinki irambBr b eldi VMy ia gr«l firtJ waw turULnly 

muik ihm Hip mitlre HBrntiar f\i Ltmi *ho had biMii ui Jrqfrghiii 

A. Book Xip dh 1) j|ii« iha Pkupn} 

t TKb iikiiK ol tli4 tmine at thfi BonqaArar Timur vnA U 

iityirotn^iJailly dliftl (Rir J, G Coyfijivi*. itrt. Tlie Vnx Adinfimnnini**. J. C M. V., 

J; Aucrdlni to IIk edllor .of Llso viiir^draiii oditlDn of (3. D. F. R K,, (ToJ. [T, 
tb «|4 if^opk m dKtSon ol |wt GotbXi nc*. 
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wde of tho Dorbicap, a Rawge tribt^ that dwelt near the middle or 
apper Oxus, and ho died fchroo djiyw afterwards and hia hndy waa 
oonvej’ed to Persia by one of hw sons. Berossns^ acf^jont ie that 
CvTUB feU fighting with tlie Dahae of Parthia. Ctesuis jnentions. 
in Ins Persica, that Camh)T5eH sent the corpse of hLs father to Persia 
for burial and carried (int tho other arrangenjentB that tus fathiT 
had made, Xenophon, however, states that Cyrus bid a peaceful 
end after his return to liis mitivo land from his seventh fcriumphunt 
expedition at an advanced age. 

In tho midst of the plain of Murghab,* there stands well 

preserved to this day 
a atatidy sepulchre 
built on a highmarble- 
like lime-stone anb* 
struotuTP which riaes in 
seven tiers of huge 
stone steps, some 
eighteen feet high, 
Thk is genemlly be- 
lievitd to be tho sepal* 
chre of Cyrus the 

CyrOi’* Sqpukhre, Groslt. On OHO ike 

latcd pilftster there is the famous wingotl figure carved in nwro 
than life-sizti, which has genemlly ln’on regjirded as u [xvrtrait of 
this grivit king. A cuneiform inscription rends ;—Adovt 
Kurus Xidyaikiya ElaxAmanisiya (" I jatu] Cyrus the King, the 
AchiicniDnid”), As the name of tlic father is not fpven, there is a 
iunsiderahle difference of opinion as to whether the sepulchre is 
that of Cyms thf^ Grr^fit or of some later CyruH. 

(fretit weight must be given to the emphatic pronounce¬ 
ment of the eminent schohLT and traveller in Persia, A, V. W* 
Jftckffon. who stab's that afh’r exiLmination. on three tlifTwot 
itccjisions, Lioth of the site tind the building itscilf, he has become 
convinced that no doubt should bt^ entertained on the subject, and 
we should accf'pt the generally curre-ni view that it is the authentic 
tomb of the fmmder of the AchaemeuLan dynimty. 

* Hw cirdiai>cilDj({ai] ct TlBiraiMLV Lnw wnijlM ii\ tha Kdafiti^mruyp pf thv 

mrnfl nf ih the rdiimim ©f PfUnffAdAv, iha City Cyrm the Great J ^ 
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After a thuriiu^h review of the wboii^ «we Prof* (R. H. 

A, P.p fii)) H more tiian ever ttmvinced tlifil there [s no adequate 
restson for doobtin;; timt the tomb is really that of Cyrus the Great. 

Twice this momimeDt was visited by Sir Percy Sykes, and on 
each oocflsioa he felt how great wii« his privilege in seeing the 
actual tomb of *' Cyrus, the King of the Worlcl, the Grt^at King." 
He doubts, indeed, whether there is any single monument 
which for historical interest to " ns Aryans " can fiarpass the tomb 
of the temnder of the Persian einpire, who wie? buried aonie 2460 
years ago. (8. H, P., 3rd ed., Voh I, IflO.) Moved by Bimilnr 
sentiments, Madtimo Znnaide A. Kagozin, in her book “iledia, 
Babyloniit and Persia," speaks of CyroK its the Urst historicnlly 
approved great and good man of our own race, the Aryan or 
Indo‘Earopean« 

The Hebrew prophetB named Cyrus Mashifieh fsi the Anointed 
of the Tjord God. His enemy Ctocbijs. whom be conguered, he 
made his sptxiini favooritf? and an honoured cimtpanion and 
bestowed on hinj the govemorahip of Barene. Anotlier viinqniBh- 
ed enemy, Nabu Nahid, King of llabylan, uns given by him the 
satrapy of CarmAni'i. He paid gfwd heeil to the reltgiotts susoep- 
tibSities of bis coniiuercjd subjects. We have seen that he had 
helped the Lsraeliies moat substimtklly in the re^esfublinhiiieut of 
their temple in Jerusalem; and an inscription on a baktd brick 
discovered by Jjoftus in Babylon in 1850 and now in the British 
Musenni shown that lie had abso helped the Bubybuiacis in 
rejecting their teniples of Bt'fehgat and Betziddi. Even that 
biased writer Theodor NoHekt (E. B., iid. IX, Wil. XVIII, iSflT) 
is obliged to ndinit that If one* (ioiild acci*pt without qui’stion the 
judgment of the Porsiaiis m n^cordt'd by Herodotus, expmdid by 
Xenophou, and n^peatod by liib'r writers (from Pbito downweinlsj, 
Cyrns most have been the most prfeert model ofii nilcv. Ih. bVrd. 
Justi Hiiys in praise of him tbtt tu compare him with a KaiaJi'tm 
or (■ht*iigizkhAn is as Jottkiiig in insight it is in appropriatenes«, 
for olihnugb bn* yeems he rie\‘er descended from his char if d of 
war, hbi conquering acLh jty did not brutalize him, but when he 
had subjected his opponent he chiviUrously extended to him the 
hand of friendship; and thb generous action Jnsti emphaticuUy 
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iittri^iUti t<> tin* influi-uirf; uf “ the religiuu ot Light ” which luid 
sprung out ul the Irnnum luiud. (1. L ii.j ‘232.J 

Cyrus h«ul ruimly beuuty, iiml uvts us generoiw iind kindly ub 
he WHM hfKive. He Juukwi upati liherulity as it virtue truly roynj, 
ntir did he thiab there win anything great nr valuiihle in riches, 
Init the pletLsiire of diatributlug it to others. As strategist and 
ootunjander he greatly dLsLingoished himself. At the time of 
battle he took his plm^ with his soldiers and used petsomdly to 
exhort them to ccsirage, sayingi “ 1 am with you and will tight side 
ijy fciido with you"* 

He liad a keen sense of humour. When the Ionian and 
Aeolian Creeks, w’hi* hud refused his ovortureg to join htwi in hie 
attank on Croesus, eume soon alter Sardis had fallen to offer 
their aUcgiance to him, ho repliwl, "A liBlverinan wished the 
fish to dunco for him, w he played on the pipe; but thu tbh 
kept stilL Then he book hia net and endasiug a great drunght 
of tLshes drew them ashore, whereupon they all Ijcgan to le^p 
and dance. But the lishorioau wikl, ‘O nea'so yonr dancing now, 
since you would nut dtuiue wheu 1 piped to yoii,'** Wheo, in 
the hour of their need, the Greek colonifs sent envoys to SiinrU 
to pJiiad for iiaaistance, Sparfci refused any help, luit dtspatohed 
to Sardis an auibassudiu' of the name of Ijicriues, w'ho arrogantly 
inlled upon the great king to desist oEfering molestation to any 
city on Greek territory under pain of incurring the hCKitility of 
Sparta, The keen-'witted king bold Laorines to convey to Spurtu 
his reply ihtii if he kept his hedth the Ijauuedomonjans should 
not have the misfortunes of the loaians to hdk of, but their own, 

Cyrus and his sticceawsrs uwkI to wmd for their drinking water 
from thu river Chuuspes (Ab-Kinkhu), nuHr SdsA, Wherever 
they travt'llwl they wore attonckd by miile*driven cars, in which 
tins water ready boiled fur use and stored in iLigons of silver wits 
taken with them from plact* to pkuie, Evidently these ancient 
Parsi uionarchs knew the hygienic benefit of boiling drinking 
water. 

From three inscriptions found among the day dnetunentB 
diatxjvered at Babylon by Hr, Bassam, Dr. A, IL Sayoe (H, A, 
E. E.J 241}) infers that C 3 rruK, hitherh) supiiosed bn be a Persian 
and a Zuroantrian luonothcist, was an Elamite and a pol^-ibomh 
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llib llioory is that in alt probiibiJity the rultir of WeaterD Elam 
had always been a polytheist and that Zorcastiianism ivas first 
made the state religion by Darios H^'^taapesr who represented 
ti more genuinely Aryan stock than the oallatora! family of 
Cyrus. We oan by no means accept this view. Eata records 
(ch. VI) that i>firiuB had decreed that the elders of the Jcwb 
should be paid from the royal treasury the requiRite emt that 
they may offer sacrifices of sweet savours unto thp tiod of 
heaveD) ami pray for the life of the king and of his eons.’* 
From this no historinn has inferred that Darius was a follower 
of Jndaism. The general consensus of Dpmion is that Darine 
was a Persim and a Zoroastrian, In hie inscriptions he calls 
himself an Aryan and a Persian, and evidently regarded as such 
his predecogsofs Cyrus and Cam by sea, whom he distinctly 
recognises as members of his family. W^e hold with Tb, 
Noldeke {E. 13., ed. IX, Vol. XVIII. oBfi), that Cyrus waa no 
more an iidherent of the Babylonian religion, Ijecause the prtesta 
said he was, than Chutbyses and the Komau emperors were 
worshippers of the Egy^ptian gods, because Egyptian monuments 
represent them us doing rovoreni'K to the gods exiiijctly in thr» 
style of Egyptian kingH, That Cyrus did not put down the 
Babylonian worship, and restored to their origraiil shrinea the 
images which Nabo Nidus hid removed from various towns and 
(sentred in Bsbylon, in but a remtirkablo proof of the magminimity, 
tolerant disposition and enlightened vision of this eminent Piusi 

lUODMOh. 

It is a pleasure to note in thiri oonnectioti the view aet forth 
by Rov, Dr. L, H. Mills (iL Z, P. A. 1„ 357-6), in allusion to 
Darius's expressbus of adoration, thunkfulneas, and prayer to 
Ahhril Musid^, so notable in his iiis(.;riptions, that if those 
sentences are the natural and well'Ctigh irrepresHihle expression 
of one who was keenly actuiited by personal t;motjona] ausoeptibi- 
lititis us also by «. p(.«iut]itsii)u of the interior und fundamentid truth 
of the Faith which he had always known and if Cyrmi at all 
approached his successor in theist particulars, and we mjiy regard 
this UH highly probable from the facts, then wu may abio infer 
thiit tht‘ wiigto dynast}'was in a sense religioua, at least presumably 
thu repreaentativu of the tjtate Re lig ion, ii o d at times slnDerely 
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iintl iHjrsonully tiO ; and if fchiti be Ihe fiitt, tlipn the atatena:iits of 
Ezra lit least witli regard to Cyrus iwe fully justified wheE he 
hazards the e3Eprcssion that his " spirit was stirred by the Tjord”. 

Cyrus and his imcccssoFS wore lovers of art. £t is the 
delibcruto and emphatic opinion of the famous author mid aft critic 
ftohn ItiLskia (B. C, W. secs. 54, 66} that good architecture is 
CKHectially religiotis—the production of a faithfuJ and virtuou-a, not 
of an inlidel and corrupted people, that all good architecture is 
the ioipressiou of natTomii life and character, and is produced by 
a prevalent and eager national taste, or desire for duty, and that 
good taste is ossimtifiJJy a moral (|iiality. The first historical 
period of PoTBiiiti art begins with Cyrus and his immediate 
successors, who creeted at Pcrsepolis, and EkhitiLniii a seri^ 

of palaces on a lordly setde such as, in the opinioin of no less an 
authority than Arthur (Jpham. Pope, have staircoly been excelled 
in the 2500 years since they were begun. Adorned with rich 
polyuhrotue decoration iu tiles, metals and toxtilos, to say nothing 
of sculptured reliefs of high quality, these palaces by virtue uf 
their size, their lucid pliuming and their beautiful workmanship 
uiust always be counted, lUXMirding to the judgment of this 
authority, lunong the masterpieces of arohitecture. 



Rulm imlrtne of «i PenapoLii, 


The groat platform of Persepolia, popularly known as 'iychti* 
diimshid {" Jams bid's throne") and Ghehcl-min^ (“Forty 
oolmuiis'’}t lice at the base of a rocky row of hills, caUod Kfih*l' 
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RihmAt (“ \[(>iiQtEi.ia of Mert-y”), wfaich rieeij to the «i&t. It U 
the foundiitbo upoa which sfeiod the piikceti of Diirim, Xerxes, 
Art AXorxtis itad thoii KUcut?»s(H:ij. There is h «6rk« of three tombs 
hewn in the liill beliitid tJie iihitlonu, the liujt hoinp tm unfinished 
rtDo, out iu li fOfik uioie thjiu hulf n mile further to the smith 
and probably mujuieiioed by Darius CodomiiuDus, the hist of the 
AdiutiiuenitLa euiperurs. Prof, Jivckaon {,h P. P,, -iff)) expresses 
in the following toiitihiug words the soutimeatei which stirred 
his brea'it its he lotiked upon these relics of the ]M«tt at his visit 
to the foculily wo giww iipim this tomb and the others 

iind then cast our eyes ttiward the ruins of Persepolis we (aiu 
but think with a heart-pang of Onmr KhuyyAma lines :— 

They any the lien and thti fi^ard k**ep 

The courte where .hinishid gloried and drank deep. 

Hero stood the paLiees of Ihirtutt, there the throneroom of 
Arhtxerxes.yondur the pillared bills of Xerxes, and mit far diKlant 
the toinlw of the kings. But all are in mins; all are relics of 
glory past. Yet who knowa ? Out of the shadow of bygone davs, 
and of the dust of depar&ed ages, out of the aahea of tW 
Simurgbif dre, ont (if the fraginente of shattered Iran, there may 
arise one whose mastei-haud will restore the glory of the ancient 
Persian kingdom, illumine again the pagis of Pergia's chronicles, 
rooall what was noblest in the Parthkn rule and Sii«4nian 
umpire, and miike splendid oneo more tho hind and jwople of 
the rjtim und the Sun." 

Here, on this spot, which so strongly stirs the son! and 
vividly rekindles the memories of the Iran thitt was, on 3drd 
June lim, very proliably for the first time after the long lapse of 
thirteen (senturies from the ^Vrab con.juost, tho long silent echoes 
wero awakeuwi by the ancient Zoroostrjan hymns sung and 
.laahan ceremony perfnrintid by a party of devout Pjirai travellers 
from Bombay, Iixi by the venerable Irano-phil tWsi ujerchant 
Mr. Pestitnji D.irabji Marker, so u’ell known for his many quiet 
butr churl jti fiucl cjjsowhtifc# 

After digging two years into tho black line soil of J^omepoilis 
the Dniversity of Ghicago Archaeolpgiste have imcoverod, b I 5 f:i 3 
two rioh ohaptors in the story of man’s rise from savagery. Under 
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tWf*Dty*six feet of rubbish anti uwsonty' frcmi the Pwwpolia pHlaren 
whinh were fired bj’ Alexander the Great in a dinnkeu debauch, 
a wealth of niaffnifioent sculpture has been micoven'd d^itiu^ bark 
ttt C^ruM, which is held oh wDtai!iiti>T the earliest apecimens of 
art ever discovered In Asia. Within two milw of this find there 
has been uneiuthed a primitive stnne-age village about fiOfXJ j-enre 
<dd in a state (d preservation said to surpass prevJouK diKco\'eriefi 
of the period. (L W. I. 12-3^33, p. 2S.) 

Herodotus gives twenty nine years as the duration of Cynis's 
reign, Ctesiaa, w'ho is followed by T>inor nnd Tr^^is Pnmpeiup, 
gives thirty years, 

n. CAUBTaKS. 

Cyrus left twiJ sons, Kabujiya frarribyses)* and Bnidyn 
(RnierdLs)ti by Cassandane, daughter of the Aebaenienid PharnHs- 
pes, and three daughters^ Atasaii. Eoxana and Artyati>QP. To 
Cam by see he hnd liequyfithed the whole empire, exclusive of the 
Piaatern pnwinct's, Bactria. ChoriiHiniA, Partl^in, and CiimAniil, 
which he hull assigned to Wmerdk. got Knu-rdis ot'eretly 

murdered and kept the fact concept tad from the pettple. lie then 
asauniKl the governnieut of the entire rtailui. 

The subjugation of Phocnieiit, Cilicia, and Cyprus lAU'upied 
CumbysaB during the first four years of his nde. C'yprus was a 
dependency of Egypt and poHHCssed conBiderabln naval strength. 
Its oonquest vm ii well-thought inreliituuary Ui the i-onquest of 
Egypt itself. 

Kgyjit wftK the priuciptil highway of oommeree betwetm 
Euroj** itnd India. Cyrus, enraged agtunst King A mas is II becaose 
he luid I hint'd against bitu with Croesus, laid diH'kled to {conquer 

it, but before he (X)u1d put his design into execution he bad died. 
Citnibyses unik'rtGiok, in tlie fifth year of his reign, to carry <Hit his 
father's deaign. 

* \0.l\ Kabnijiyit) b ihciiig;ht I 0 fruin to ^Jkka, uji, m 

mrd ill ii^tulRmririai lujijgrding to kh.ii hud " [H. RAwIVmnttjt Thit |a gti tita KajAfll^CFTi^ 
wr'vm fram %hf diRkstfH^ ^hV*h tJic^ f }\vf9 Alwetyi in i^x^prtwing iHa 

■■Diind tif 4 rml H nAni» w* Sjfzwrdb and U«rdii lor Jlvdiyv, MyfftdMtliM, 

Meguidm, (qf ll4|SAU.^hikttp Huffuifl tuhta^ tit€i. (H. Ravtimiin), 

J Tkiei^lutLiT Ht ihH pr ami n( l^crtbirk mwta i« crmun^iJr « i\tmk 

So thff vq«l biiiifi pi^oiiqtijmL though wdltm—i« thni^rdii. 
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Phflnw of Halicamassuti. ono i>f the Greek mercf'naries m the 
sen'ioe of Ama-sis, having fallct! ont with that king dewrted him 
and joined Cambyees. At bis Hiiggofition, the Persian king plaj.'ed 
himBelf in ««iiiiainfcatJon with the Bedouin Hheikbs of the desert, 
and these kept thoimnds of ciuneh laden with water-skins ready 
for the PeiRian array at various stages along the rwibe of raarch. 
The land fwf^ were supported by lletite snppliid by the Phneni- 
cions and Iimians. 

Psammeticus (PsaniraEnito;) III, who liad sucsceoded Ainaais. 
had his army strengthened hy Greek and Oiriaii inercenarifrs. 

The Egyptians awtiited the Persian attack at Pelusiom^ which 
was known as the Key of Egypt, Wiien Cambysesi arrived at 
Pelusiuiu, a honridly tragic incidODt took place. The (i-rock !tu<TC<^ 
naries of p 9 Ji«Jinetieus seized the sons of their former wtranide 
Phfiups and sJoiv them over a bowl in the sight of their fatlmr and 
of the Persians. oneaftcT the other- Wine and water were [xiured 
into tlie bowl which hud caught their bkvxl, and the mixture wiis 
pofifled round for the loercetuirieK to drink of it. (W, E. 8, P. P-, 
:J8.) The battle which followed waa fought by Isith parties 
with great bravery. It ended in the complc^te defeat of the 
Egj'ptiiin army, Psammelicus lied to his eapihd Memphis,* and 
shut himsolf np, with his tro<ips, in the fortress calUd the Wliite 
Wall, li^amliyflcs sent a Persian hendd on a >f,>1iileiieiin ship to 
demand surrender. W'hoti the ship made fast to the (luay-wall, n 
crowd of Egyptians biwrded it pelPmell and tore the hnrald and 
the crew limb froni limb. (G. A. U., Vol. Ill, 8JIJ.) The Persians 
hwk Memphis by ftasuult and PsammeticuR Ijecuinc a prisoner in 
their hands (B.C. 524), 

Among the many deaconds.nts of the former Egyptian ruling 
houses who proferred their submission to Cambjses and pass^^d 
into his service wjw a Kutou-rekh iLt ..' King's grandsonnurned 
Uisa*hor-en-pi-ris,t who was a fum of the high priest of the 
goddess Neith and cominanded the royal Egyptian fleet. On tlm 
statue of this unblenian, known us the Pasiophrfrua of the Vatican, 
there is an inscription in which he relates that “when the great 

• M^eiiipiiU(?WW'Poncr} itiaji* (ioa-id ” 

f ict ibd Muth R, Kivn mma m L'l'n ^l4^rBtaTlct Iti C. A. Fl..^ 

VuL 1 V| \bi iiAniH Lt m U^rtbfkT'fctDitPl 
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lottl of alJ natirns, Kanibaihot (CHambysea), rame v> Egypt,—at 
that time tbe peopJe of nil lands wore with him.—be ruled tin.- 
laud as king in it« whuio es:tont. They settled in it, inaamuch as 
be was a great king uf Egyi>t and the great lord of all lands." 
(a E. r., voi. n, '2 l»4-5.) ’ 

(’aiTibyses w<ls ioiiiated into the xnyatia’iiis of Neith at Saia. 
Ho drove out alt foreigners who hul built themselves small 
alKides ill the hills and eourts of tbe lemph^ of Neith. aud gave 
coniinnud to purify this temple for the jwrhiritinnw^ of the 
euKtoiUiiry rites, and to reiuHtate its priests and reston* its 
revenues. 

In \ray of the year 525 B.C. ho besoah'd himsidf on the 
throne of the Pharaohs and received the title of Phariiob* will) 
the Egyptian throne name Ra'iuesuth “ Born of the Sun ") 
added to hie nomen Koinbatbet, according to the ancient oastom 
of giving two ovals, or royal names, to each king. Henry 
Brugseh Bey (B. E. P., Vol. 11, '2fX>^2) and Zenfiide A. Ragozin 
(B. M. B. P., S55-4) condemn the atorii^s which Herodotus btis 
transmitted of the blanphujiious and sacrilegious iLkocities in which 
Oambyses was said to have indulged even to the desecration of 
graves and the killing of the sacred Apis-BuHt with his own 
hand, as later inventions prompted by spite against the conqueror 
and retailed to foreigners by ignorant or TnaHeious guides. Sayce 
points out that these stories, short as the inti'rval of time was 
that separated them from the visit of Herodotus to Egjqit, ore 
shown by the monuments themselves to lie a fable of the guides, 
and Tulinan and Steven bod also add their testimony that the 
several Egyptian dooumeuts luiLde the acixnmt of Herodotus 
Inghly improbable. 

DouaJd MncKemsie seems inclined to believe that 
Cambyses wight have sacrificed the hull to Mithra, considering 
it a pious act, Tliis k'liof is palpably wrong, inasmuch as in the 
sculpture in the granih! sareopbagns in which the bull said to 
have been skin by OaiiibyHcs was found, ho Is represented ae 

* Tiutrocli' !■ IIk? Ejjj-ptlan Far-i* ut ^ fireiH Hooiti^,. 

t tbe uefcil Inil!, ww oiw of lIib mmy foFmi io which ihn god Qtitim vm 

wornliippdd by Hw A bnlf liwving i^rtwin tpeciflJ murkLnjfK ww timUKht to be 

W reSnmnMtLan of thii goil, uml w» wUTi graat rH^oJemf^ io are^iPElihl 

M w godf kficl tbe ccnliw of fin elfllwrat* ctUU (H U. N.^ 4t4 

li 
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praying before the bull, and iia mscription luenticDB that the 
bnll was buried with oustainaty tiUja in which the king took part. 

No temples were desecrated or plundered, nor any tewns 
pill^ed; and fbocording to the customary clemency of the Peraiane 
who honoiired the sons of kiugs, CamliiysieH treated his royal 
captive Psanietticufi with kinducfis and dut? regard to Lite former 
exalted rank, and even installed hini on the throne as his viceroy. 
But latot!' when Psanietticua attempted arining he was condemned 
as a rebel and put to death,* and a Peraian, named AryaadeM,t 
wiia appointed governor. 

Cambyaes and seven sucoeBiWJrs of his composed the XXVIlth 
dynasty of Phartmhs. These eight kings ruled for an aggregate 
period of i‘24‘-^ years as shown in the following table, which is 
taken from an appendix to riavoe'e “ Ancient Kinpires of the 
East” 

liegnal years 


t'ambyses 


Darias Hystas^jee 

m 

Xerxes 

21 

Artabanos 

7 

Artaxerxes 

41 

Xerxes tl 

fi 

SogdiamiR 

1 

Lfl 

Darius, son of Xerxt^s IfJ 

Total 

124 V 


The submission of Lybia and the great colonies of Barca 
and Crtene followed the fall i>f Egypt, T’olycratefl, tyrant of 
Sfuuos, and the neighbouring islands In the .Egnin hos. also 
offtTid homage to the victorious king. 

Within the short space of three decades three of the great' 
est empires of the ancient world, Lydia, Babylonia and Egypt, 
bad fallen before Persia's might; and the Persian Kmplrt' now 
stretched over an urea far exceeding that rulwl over liy the grcaU*Bt 
of the Bemiti' ttr Egyptian naJiiEirclts in the xetitth of their 
iiBcendani^y. 

^ CtoiiBi 0Ajr* LliAt hs WM hUtd in 
1 QitilMm gkoi tll4 KcmbtrlwiiMoi Om Anf 
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Herodotns repurta as ti complete fiiiUire an ox[)editiou led hy 
the Per^tsin Kthiopia- But hh h matter of fact it so 

far sma'eeded as to semiro the jimithern iKiiuidary of Kgyptand to 
establish some dejsproe of PeTsiiiu authority' extenrlinR from 
Klephantine over northern Ethiopia. 'Fhe snceess of Ganibyses 
far exceede d in this di recti on that of the j:\£R^TiaiiK In the 
previous eentniy and Persian anthtirity was established iniich 
farther lutnih than any previous Asiatic camiiieroi! bad done. 
(C. A. H., Vol. tv, ‘21-2A 

A force of fifty thousaad men despatched from Theti«H to 
cimquer the o&sis of Amtnun was overwhelmed by a sand-storin 
and perished. 

While t'ambyses hirried in Egypt, a Magian, by' name 
Gaumata,* who bore a remarkable resemblancu to the murdered 
prince Smerdis, midaeionsly deolared himself to Ire the Litter 
and UBUtped the Persian throne, with the help of his brother 
the Magian Patixeitbtss, whom (*anibj^eB had left in the charge 
of his polikoe and treasures when proceeding on the Egyptian 
oaiijpaign- The piqtiilmie wrere ignoi'd.nt that the real Hnierdia 
hid lieeu slain and tliis man was an imi^Lstor. 

The iweiido-Siuerdb ingratiaUtd himself es[ieciul]y' with the 
jieople of the provinces by proclaimhig a remiaaion of tribute 
or taxes and military servic® for a iteriod of three years. 

As Mtwu iw (.’andiy ses heard of tlie nsnrpation, he left Egypt, 
vvhir;h great coimiry hod become "the obsequious slave of Persia," 
and started homewards in the spring of B.C. 522. On his way 
lie met with sudden death. There is no certain information as 
to the place of his death, uud whether this monaruh, whi» is 
represented by the Greeks as u widely iMiseionate man, took his 
own life, or died from the elfe<-tH ol an aceident, or was the victim 
of some plot. That this lost wtis Lliu lauso is the verdict of a 
intidern historian, Lincke, (Bei- AI, P, E., 071, f.n.) 

The following account of this kings death which Madinuo 
llago/Jn {li. M. B, P„ gives, (h mure than plausible 

and increases our respect jmd sympathy for him:—** Urged by 
his oonnsellors and kinBineu the Aohnemenion princes, he 

" Thii vCDhl li aiguirtiltiit iu jSuud lUi^ aiwiiji ^]i<Ofi«iiin^ 

hirda*^ 
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relucUmtly ©aujiuiiudbd the array to st-t out on their homeivard 
march. £itt his spirit iraa broken i he alone knew that the 
ujitirper must be an impostor \|-ho had in gome way foimd ont that 
Bardiya was dead and kKik advantage of the people s ignorunoo 
of the fa<!t to |>erfioaate hira. He had no hope of retrieving 
hla hjTtuae, lor Im oonscienee told him he deserved no better. 
And he had no child for whose sake to struggle and to hope, m 
that even shiiuld the issue be favourable, the inheritanoe o[ 
JCyros must [jass away frtim his direct tine, to the younger 
branch. True, the PersiaTig werf* a loj'al iieople and not likely 
to follow an im[)Oflt<jr onoe immaskt^d ; but how could the 
Wretched king tfffectively unroitsk him, isave by divulging his 
(jsvn foul deed / Still, the good ijf the country iuiperati^'ely 
deraanded that this should done and he resolved to humble 
himself and cunfeas. but to survive such ii lonfussion was more 
than his proud spirit could stoop to. Besidoa. he wan bitterly 
eonscLOus tliai he should nut be missed or mourned - w'us not the 
readiness with which his subjects, those of his own race and ol 
the provinces which hod obeyed the lirst call to rebellion, the 
liest prcN)f that he bod lorfoitcid thoii iovc mid «mlidt*nw% that 
the UmnnG the * aaiul kingly (Bory’ tliat will not stav whore 
truth is not, hud gums from him V * v *Xow the Jiberatitin of the 
empire, the resb)ration iif rtoTiltv, wiinld host lx* entrusted to 
guiltlcas UandH—nothing could imisper in tbuwo of the murderer, 
Iho ■ .Uithra deceiver So ho triilled t(;f;ether the n.*bli«t among 
the PorHianK who Httcmled him, hild his lumontable atory with 
the digniiied simidioity ol one who was already not one of the 
world, and bidding tliom, esi»edally llio Achaimiemans. repair the 
evil that had lieen done, pat an end to his own life." 

ItawJinm I Ik A. .M,, Vol. IV, d'tp.y) rejeifta the atory of the 
iniidneiia of Caiubysos I'epurWd to and lielieved in bvHerodotus 
as a tiotion of the J'Jg^-ptian prieats. who wihIh d it Ut be thought 
that their g(jd hud in this way punished his irapiety. lleconl 
historin.jifi, Hu tucker and Pnu>htik, admit neither the reality 
of thu illnesa t»f Ciinibyst-a nor Ihe muduess retrulting from it, 
hut consider them Egv jjtiim fables invented out of spite. Orote 
hius vironged thia great Parai king by assuining this storj' of bis 
iUBduess us an eatubllshud luct. (fcieo .M. P. K, ti{>8,f.ii.) 
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Afi ati instance of Caiuhyses* desire for the Inipiirtio] odini- 
niHtmtion of jnstice, we find it recorded that a jndffe, Bisatimes, 
W'OH condemned by him to death lieoanse he liad accepted numey 
to give an unjust jiidgiuent 

Darin B* ilystoapes and the ruei it tiers of the other six illns" 
trious faJiiilii.*g ;yho enjoyed the privilege of entering into the 
king’s presence at aiJ times, fwing convinced of the impusturc 
of the Pseudo-rimerdis, enU-red into a confederacy and taking 
advantage of their privifege, appro(«hed hhu in the fortresa of 
bikayauvatish, near Kkliatanu, and sJew hnn and his giiordB. 
Darius, who belongtd to tbu roj^al HakhAii.ni fHmdy and wms the 
ablest of the seven confederates, wiis chosen as king (1st .famiory 
B.G. 521}, 

m. Uabiub IBE (tBEAT. 



J>r. 8, Krishnaswatni Aj^vn- 
gar, if .R. A8., pointed out, in his 
Prefiidentliil address at the First 
Doiiibay Hiatorjcal Congress 
(lydl), tiint the yaJueof insenp* 
tiona in the recmistructiun of 
Indian liistorv wis indeed so 
great that it might bn siud 
without feai' uf nplHisitiou that 
hut for them whole palehes 
of w'hat vve now read as 
Indian history would have been 
iujixjsftilde. The same is euiin- 
eiitly true in respect of the hLs- 
ttiry of the AchaeincDide period ; 
ami we tire imder iin itiimense 
deU to those indefatiguljfv 
and scholars who 
have iliscoversd aiicl interpreted 
twrimi tlx Gnstt m iiii ihraDo, the icisoriptions of that period 
Thd Artad Iniiftr^ianoFB doarHty HiLh and afO stiJ] lllbonr in rf in tllat 

wdil-jiTiiiC^mail pcuf^vturei tii prcrCnHiDiiDij ■ ■ ■ ^ 

form^ La thn p«dji £4 or I^arlm. tlOld. 


-TIio [■ma Danjrii>t«[h))uli (DhIui) li Oerntd rtuiu a^r, Jjcld, r-^hJir,^wlU>. 
iMd mwa * ptaHHiAji w«iak." (T. S. Q. £.} i . 
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111 iLO joseriptioM kiir>\vii an the thmj Ni^meh (" TiL’iiKiire 
Stiiry ") eniTvod by bioj on OQe of thii loeky pofiJiis of iJt. AK'imd, 
iMutih-^'i;4t of llciiuiiduD, Dtiriiis devoutly iiscribes to AliArA 
\[iikiLi hiN of tho kiugdotu, ’riiui imtcriptiou iHarmngud 

in fcki'eL' ooliinins written respectively m Old Pfisinn, Siinian, 
and J3i4byluuiiin iangim^'ot;. It says, "A great Gwi is AurA MazdA, 
Wlio oruatred this earth, Who creatwl yonder heaven, Who creak'd 
man, Who lutide Peace for mail,* Who mude Du tint* hmg, 
the one king of maiiy, the one ruler of many, I tim i.)ar[tisi 
the King, the King of Kings, King of the eoimtries which 
have niany ynioples. King of the great eartb, oven bo afar, the 
son of H^'staapea, the Aohaemeuian." 

Also in the famous Behist^nt Luseriptions Darius says, 
** By the grace of Ahr4 Ma^d4 I aui king : AftrA guve 

me tb« kingdom.'^ 

These latter inseriptitius are the moat extensive and most 
importiiut of the AehaeuienJiLD records. In ii rfeft of Monnt 
Buhiati^n, on the great caravan road bt>tween Baghdad and 
Teheran and alioiil 1i5 miles from Haniadfhi, these iniK-riptions 
tjxe engraved on the steepest stirfuee of the rook at a height i>f 
five hundred fctst ahovf the level of the plain. They cover a sor* 
faee of nlmt I-jU h;ei in length by alanit IfHJ feet in height. In 
three languages. Old Persian, Bahyjonum, and Bcjthic, they 
re<«rd the mighty achieve men ts of Dariittt. 1%) carvings are In 
exeidlcnt condition, luiviiig, owing to their iuacuessiblity, eaaiped 
the destructive hand of the Arab oomiuerois. 

From the Aramaic version of these Bchistfui inscriptions 
found among the Hrohtves of the dew'ish iTjjony at PHephiintme in 
Egypt, Hiiart (JI- A. P-1'., BJ2) infers tliat they eanuol U- later 
than B,C. 510. Jimkson (0.11. 1.. Vol. I, dd41 nssigns them to a 
periiKl between the years B.C. 52f) and 518, with the exception 
Ilf the hfth column which was added lakr. 

The Venetian envoy Josufat Barhiro was one of the first 
Europeans, if not the first, to discover the AchfUfmenian in scrips 
tiims at Behistdn at the end of the fifteenth ^■entu^y. 

■ A floflfrding (o Tplnron, “ irELvud i hu i jnrit o ( irwn/' ff- O. V, 140. J 
t SiT J. J, Mod) d»rjT6i Lbji ijiuiiia iiwa Uiiisai S'janfr^ pbccL |1L Aa t^L rT„ 

l«9L) 
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The tiryt rwl littfujpt. h) dcoiphcr the cuneiform text mm 
made by Cieo, P. (irotefend, a (iermnn arliooliMtster, who descri- 
l)ecl hift first diaoovcry in the Literarj’ Ciazette of (iofetini^^n, in 
the yeiu’ tfi02. By pickitur ont three royal iiantes he a^^certflitied 
nearJy one-third of the Old Pei’Kiao alphaltet.* This pioneer in 
the field td eimoiforni deoiyheiinent wan follow'pd hy Ea^k. 
Bumonf, Laaaeu, Beer and daoquet with the identifi^jntinm of 
other ohariicterp. (T. (i. P, L, 9.) 

Sii' Rolwt Ker Porh’^r, drawn up the face of the eiif! by 
means of ropes, climbed half way np, ttnd skek^hed the <’eiitral 
picture; but he mistook the basi-rnliefs as portraits of Kinw Shnb 
meneaer and two of his leaders, with the ton captive 

tribes of Isnud. Major Uenwal Sir fhmry Eawlinscm, fOTmerly 
British AtiiboHniidor at Tchf'riin, scaled the rock in the autumn of 
Iftdd, and lietwceu tbit jaTiod mid lft48 hvik on cotton cloth, at 
thi- risk of life, facsimile cnpjt^a of all the Hohwtftn inscriptiouR 
and trtblcb. His memoir on the Perakn texts iiwis puhliehed in 
the .Toiimal of the Royal Asiatic Boaiety in I84fl. 

Tlio Bohisidn inscriptions proved tlie key for the decipher^ 
meat of all cuneiform vniting; aud thanks to the f«nibmt*d and 
indefatigable lalmur of archicoltjgistft and philologistK, the long 
locked up priceless tresksiues have ht'im unlocked* 

In ItXMi Mi^ssrs, King and Thompson, who were deputt’d 
by the authorities of the British Museum for tho purpose, 
proceeded to the lotjality and carefully and completely copied the 
Belusthu inscriptiooK, the tramlation of which they have since 
jinhlisbed, 

Warner Br^>tht^xs, who have published a csompleto transLition 
of tho ShAb-nitinuh, make the happy fionjectuie that Darius had 
those iuHf’riptiotiH engraved in three dLstinet languages ns 
ri’coguisiag in the population of his vast empire throe diatimit 
I'acuM of itiunkiud, atid, regarding langnagt- as distinntivo of raci‘, 
used it tu emphttsiHe tluit great political fat'iL lu thus 
diatingLiishiug, oliserve tliey, lUrius foUowod n true philological 
iustiuut, and his disbinctiomt still largely' obtain at the present 

“It ?nTTi«rliftti|(f lUmi lirit ttBEMVEthiig ipf ciurvQlloFin fthimitl In iE>u 

m tkmi ihQ h^nrai^iniijktiitj, |£L Kit Vd. 10^ CMB.) 
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day, tfiicii of his three langnages Iep^eE^‘nting a great divisioii 
of huTTum Bpcj(x.ih, the luilijrEurojxfKD- the SMaitic* and the 
Turanian. 

In the Persian inscriptioiL, which iifxifopies live oohimns of 
euneiforiii text, each piragraplj introdviring a new subject opens 

with the dignitied formula T<T.^.^TTTf^-^f<^T.tf.^TT.^T•T<^-lfe. 
<fT^.t«T^^.^^T.T<^KT.^T,T<^\ I>^raita^(insh Uhtya- 

thiya (“ Says Darius the King"). Rosfcovtzefl (H, H. A. \V., voL 
1,1 IS) says that the whole inscription is a beantlftil piece of solenm 
pro»«* and ought to be read in full by all Btudents of ancient history; 
and Browne (B. L. H, P., OS) points out the directness, the dignityt 
the simplicity, and stniighthirwnrd diction of the Achiu'iiteniim 
insoriptious which entitle u» to regard them as having u real 
literary style. 

In the Bobisthu tablets Dtiruifl has prefterved tlie natnes tif 
the six scions of nuiiOity who were his co-opemtars in. the BlajTng 
of the Pseiido-Mmerdis. They were. (1) VindairanA (ilntaphemes}, 
son of Va^'ftspAra i (2) UtAna (Otanes), sun of Thulihra ; (3) Gau- 
Imtlivu (Oobryas), son of Miirduniya (Maidonius); (1) Vidiima 
(Hydarnes), son of Bagabigna; (5) Baglialiukhshii (Megaii^^s), 
son of Daduh^'a ; tutd (G) Ardumaniah, son of Vabuka, Herudo' 
tus wrongly gjx’es the name of Aspathines in the place of Ardie 
iiiunlsh. Aspaihines (.AspacbsnAh) ts the uame of I'lnriuss 
qui vet* bearer. 

Some historiuns, such as Nicbihr, Hocren and Grote, 
consider the revolt of Gaumata to lx? un attempt both for the 
restomtioD of the Median rule Hnd for the siippn^ton of the 
Zoroastrain fnitli. which had IxiOome predoinioant sinot* tlie 
aoooHsion of CyTus, in favour of the idolatrous worship of tlie 
Turanian Medea. We liave Teason enough to believe that the 
suppression of Zoroastriniiifini cotild not have been one of the 
motives of the revolt. Gaumata was not s Mede, hut a Persian, 
bom in the town of Piaynuviuhi in Persia. Nor whs his nsurpation 
of power a national MedLm movement. He was supported as much 
thi'! Pe-rsians as hy tlie Modes. Most writers have suppused 
that the Umiples which be destroyed were Zoroustrian h'mples; 
but Bagozin (H. M. B. P., 3dG-8) pumts oat that by the teuiples 
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said to haw Iiotm restored by Darins are oot meatit tempjep of the 
Perslajui or \rp«leH, hut of the subject nationp. If the pretender 
had been go rash and foaUsli as to destroy the fiie-tetnple^, he 
would haw wounded the rt»li^'ous wsceptibilities of the Pergianfi 
BO sorely as to alienate tliewj entirely from hia winse. 

The theory that Magpero (M.P,E., fJ72j adTanccs is thjit 
the unity of the empire presnpjjosed the mity of the royid fire» 
and wlimwer tlmt fire wts burning, another ootild not be lighted 
without serrilege in the eyf® of the faithful, and iw the pyres 
that Gtuimrita doairud hi extinguish were those which the feudal 
families had maintaiiipd for tlmlr separate use in defiance of the 
law and the measuie which abolished them Jiad a political as 
well m a rcligioos side. This view, br wbiob Jfiispero has 
adduced no grpimds, cannot 1)0 accepted. Even now suoh Rirsi 
ftUiiilies. as can affoi'd to do so imiintiiin at their residences private 
chnpols, mllcd Atush'dadgAh, where fire is kept constantly 
burning and \vherre thev offer their daily prayers. 

The day of Gaumtitag nssassimtfoD was dediciited m a 
festival to be ct^Iebtated auuniiU}* in oomiuemoration of this happy 
riddiutce. The fireek writers call this festival llagophania or 
the ilftssacre of the Mugi, and say that on wich anniveraary of 
that (ky a slaughter took pbice of all Magians who were met with 
on the street. This is a fiction, one of many in which these 
writera have indulged either from misinformation or from national 
prejudice against a nation by whom their countrymen w'cro so 
often humbled. 

Ihu'iuf! fl acooflftion to the imperial throne was the signal for 
the outbreak of furmidabtc revolts in various [jHrts of the empire. 
hi SiisiaiitL, liibylouia, ifedia, Sugoitiu and Margiana pretenders 
aroHo cliiiriiing to l)e uumiliers uf the fcajuer ruling familica. 
In the first two provineosi reliellions broke out within a fortnight 
of the jiftsaafliination of Gauraata. 

tiusiona (Uvajn) was Che first to revolt at tlie instigation 
of Atrina ('Atrinea), sou of Upadarnm, who bfjlongt^d to tlu^ 
ancient royal dynasty whiUii the succesaors of Sargijo, ICing of 
j\flsyrifL, laid disposstwsed. Tlie revolt wiib put down by a force 
sent by Darius and the rebel was apprebendid and put fe) death, 
A second peU-Uiun, which wus fostered by a Peraian, Jlftrlya, 
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son of Chinchikhri, who png^d as Uamiiiuish (luiuuLDncs), kUig 
of the Susuuts, wriiS put down by the people themselves aud 
he was killed hy tlieii' lender. X tljjrd uprisiDg^ wap put doira 
hy the Persinn geueml tiobryns, who captured nnrl nlew the lendert 

Bn by Ion was sebsed by Nidintu-Belas, son rtf Ainam, who 
gave him^ilf out as Nebuchadiez!5er, son of king XaboniduR. 
X)nirius pri joined ugainst him in peraon, and crossed the Tigris, 
with hii army, on tionts of skinH. He defeated the Babylonkm 
OQ the 12th rlannary 521 B.C,, and again five daj's afterwards 
at Zaaiiui in the vicinity^ of Babylon, Nidintu-Beliw escaped 
with mime cavalry and sheltered hiniBelf in Baijylon. The city 
wiiH taken after a blocliach? and the robt'l was exeontixh 

Tjaterj there was a st'Coud revolt in Babylonia led by an 
.'Vrmeiiiaii. Ainkha (AracJms), mm of Khaldita (Haldita), who 
aki pretended to be Ntbuclnidrey,/er, aim uf Nabonidun, The 
king H Parsi geuerjil Vindiifama (Intephernefi) promptly suppressed 
the revtilt and arrested the pretender, who with hw prineipal 
adherents w'ua crucified. 

One Fravartish (Phruortes), ivho assumed the pCTBonality 
of Khshatrita (Sattsrrita) and okimed to be a dcBctindimt of the 
famous king Kynxares, mi hiiuwlf up hr king iif Media, Three 
generals. Yidarna- (Hydaraeg), Dftdarshi (nadarses), and ValiumiBa 
fOmises), were successively sent against him by Darius ; and then, 
after having ostahlished his supremacy in Babylon, he proceeded 
himseF against the rebel. A decisive ImtHc’ took place near 
Kundurush, in i^Iediii, which ended in thi* ijornplete discomfitnre 
of Fravartish, who flfd, with a few hireemen, to Rliagi's, but wan 
pursued and taken prisoner. His urtse, ears and tongue were 
out ofT, his py(,?8 were put out and ho wiis hanged in tlie citialel 
of EklittUnA. 

A rebtfllbn in Sagartia (the mnuiitomR abont Arbela, now 
inbabitiyl by the Kib'ds), fomenhd by flhitrataklmia, a native 
chief who claimed U> lie of the fanjily of Kyasarcs, was tjujokly 
suppressed by a IMcdrePerHiaD forcre despatohed by Darius under 
lus Mtiduin general I'akhuja-Spida, and the pretender waa 
crucified at Arbela. 

Ihe people of Piirthia and HyreanJn, who had declared 
allegiunco to Fravartish^ were defeated at VtBpa(h)inuiti in 
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Parthk on 2gth March 520 H.a by ViahtAspH, the father of 
IKtrius and satmp of thiisie provinces, nud again at PatiRrabanil 
on 28th Auguat, with ttiu aid of reinfor(r<.‘mentif sent by the king 
from Blmgae. 

In Marginm, (the dLjttict of Merv), the pwiple had set up 
a mitive Fradn (Phraateg, modern Ferhiid), ns their chief. This 
rebellion was crushed by Daidrshish. the Pal's! satrap of Bactriu, 
after a single bsifctle (14th January' 519). 

While Dtiriua wjls engaged in suppressing the risings in 
Babylonia, Arinumu, Media and the noighboiiring districts, a. second 
falsa Smerdis lirosc, and gathering large armies took possession 
of Yntiy^, in Pttrs, and betaime king in FAk. This man mw ' 
a nutivn of Tiliavit (modern TArinit in Kerin An) and his real n ame 
wm VahyazdaU. He was defeated for the lirat time tit Ihtkha 
in PAts on 18th May 530, and again near Mount Praga on 2iid 
&'pteinl]er, by a iledn-pytsian foroo under Arta^'ardiya, and "was 
impaled, witli his foremost followers, in the town of HuvAdaichaya. 

A revolt in Amchodiu (a part of western AfghilniatAn) was 
fostered by Vnhyazditta, by whom an army was sent against the 
loyal Parsi satrap \1vAim (Vihanus), Two battles were fought, 
the first at KftpishkAnish (inedicn'nl QiqiUi) on 2nd February 519 
and the second at (hindutawa (modern Gandawa) on 27th MiurcU. 
The rebels retseivtyJ their thiaj defeat at tho fortress of .ArschAda, 
and their leader was seized and executed. 

A revolt among the Sacuo of the Tigris, led by a chief 
named bkunklia, wiis quelled by Darius in person. 

Oroetes, satmp of Plirygla, Lydia mid Ionia, who, during 
these disorders, aimed at inilependoat power, was put to death 
by his Perebin bodyguard, acting on a secret warrant sent by 
the Groat King with his specml emisaary Bagieiis, son of Artontes 
(about B,C. 519). 

l?or seven j'eorH Duriiis hod to emplc^' his best energy' to 
stamp out such widespread imd formidable rebeHiona. The 
fortitude, activity, skill and judgment displayed by him in quelling 
them mark him out os a born leader of men. He fought nineteen 
battles and seiised nine pretenders who aimed to be ktngs< 
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ILf caosed ctjpies of the Behititfln iufteripticE to ho judde 
and despatched to Uie different provinees, av that his exploits 
Hwiy iiticoMJe knto'm to the ix-ople everv-where. A fraijiDent of h 
copy of the Eiihylimian version was discovered hy Dr. Koldwey 
tit Bab3*loii. 

The Ifehiatiin Iws-rdiefs show uijit! rebel leaders Ut*d by 

tho atx^k with 
a ro[»t^ with 
their a r lu s 
chairnid behind 
their b)j n k s. 
The naiuo of 
eitcb of them 

and the Dutiire 
of his pvflen- 
Bioti (iireeii''rav¬ 
ed aliovc! his 

£)*riiu Dltd ihe njiw mptlTti ft^'UrC, und the 

Groat King Ls depicted in ■>. standing ^xHture, his left iurm suppor¬ 
ted on hie btjw and his right rawed in an attitude of admutiition. 
Ii(«tovti!eff (B. H. A. W., Vol. L, IJT) makt^ a inletake in 
detwribing these rt'bols as being Jid towards the king as a sacriiiee 
hi Ahiir4 Masida. I’he dot^trine of Zoroash'r udjntts of no human 
sacrifices, nor oven of animal siu^ritioeii, to Ahi'iri ^foaidil. 

Behind the king are shown Htwnding two attendiints, who 
arc probibly his qiiivtt-lK'arer and elirtiuberlain Aspochnnilh and 
his spear-beaier (iaiihuruva. His left « planted oji ,i prostrate 
figure, an inscription under which unnlious that "ThiH in 
Ganiiiiite., the .Mngian; he lied, thus he siiid. i am B4rdiya. «un 
of C^Tne* 1 am the king. The niiiv bound I'ebels act* .Atrinn, 
Nidintu ih.>fiw, MArtiyu, TTuvartish. Chitrutakhnm, I-Tida. ViJiyaz- 
d&to. Arakhiip and Bknnkbu the Sucoi* or Sc^'th, who Jh oiufk< * d 
by his high-pointed cu p. 

Above the kings head is a winged figiiri% which -fusti, 
tiiykcs, Weiaslwich and Jitekson understtind to bt* that of Ahi'irfl 
Mazthi and d^rilies as the holy symk^I of Ahftrii 

ilaxdA, Tlio ttevd. Churtes l-WsUr (B. il. A, R 20J-'2(i4) piite 
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fofwtrtl tL , Rurioiis oxplBnatii[)ii rtf it. According to him the Hgnm 
tiikeii for Ormflisd fs the stouo who oxooiitKd the cngtiiTiDgs, 

his Gar of siiafieHiriB b the maBon’s crate, and the zodiuc in hia 
left liand ii tfimbourine or cymbed, upon which bo is fieating 
with his right, in 4iocornpaiimj*5iit to his voice, with which, 
coiniriermtrHtiDg the completion of hLs great work, he b smgitig 
vofliiiifouflly the burden of the contents of the ifiEncriptloDs. 

The winged figure is neither the image of Alidra IfussdA nor 
of the iifliflon whfi carved the Loacriptions, Herodottiji says that the 
I’ewiiLfiit Imd no iiuagts of Borl and conaidered the use of them a 
folly, Parei trmlition uIho knows no imugC of G'jd. The winged 
figuri. is tlie Fttivitshi or B ttiltfir of the king, liia heaviFiily reflex, 
hb spiritual prototJTHv According te the Zend Avi^-th Framskii, 
:in: the protecting and the ^nidiiig Hpirite of ilien. Every biimim 
lieing-ImB his ErauAnsK Every hinnaii heing^ b imptTfect, and 
the goal of ,me is hk Frat)a,tfit\ or h'is per^mil realtHition of 
tKafef:tion. We set* from Yashte 13 and 23 that even Ahhri 
ila/ndt liii8 his Fravashi, Here FroriMAf.raeiuis tlie concept or 
klea which AhhrA ,\[aiidA, had tkiuglit out and took shape as what 
vv*!; know an His ertwtion. 

Daring dri9pateh<?d I>eiij<x;«lcs mi a eriiiae from Sidim to 
Eiirrt[)e. Tlie latter siiilcd as f[ir as Crotoua in HJagmt Gm-cia, 
hud seemed for the Great Kifig a knowledge? of tlie climnte, 
produuiions iiufl wealth of the Grwk mitionB to the W€«t. Further’ 
Dmius had the noiihem siiorcs of the Bl^ Sen ekiitiined by 
Ariniiuum, satrap of (.bppadociii, who sailed with a fleet of thirty 
pontccontcrii, c • 

lu or aixrnt H,C. 3 Hi he took out an ex{^ltiuu against the 
Scythians of Si mthern which exjiedition tb of Btwekl infcrcst 

hs it VTdfi the hrht histnrk: in’rasion of Enrrtpe by nn Asiatic powbr. 

Who were tbewe SCyHiiauH? Dr, E. H. Minns (Cl A, H., 
VoL tlJ, Z94) points out that fur the ordinary Gii-ek a Scyth wiis 
anybody from the steppe region, jinst as for tlie Pe nitan any 
homud was a Saka. 'ITae fcw^ wfadit rimy be the samij, bpt’‘Minns 

• FimmiAi anoerdlug tii CJoliliiitr fE. B, n1. IX, V«pL X?UV,S33}iu«m C<iuli!«Iiui 
u( Fmrli uniJ wheti cum™ tu bii *• a jiralictiiig •I'JrU. Hut m cotnci 

Jfriwuili.y ^ iwfcj*, itUnh MiMM' Iff eriw, tviiRT(Mi4%'to tdifMjMr. 
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does not aappose this to he very likely and thinkii tMt n.nd 

Sokii sue eiich probably a tribal Dame sipread to ti whole people. He 
and other authorities have [irtmounced that these people were of the 
MocgolJim or Turanian family. But (or renaons inaJnJy based on 
arohieological and religious coniaderutionB, Rosfco^'tsti'ff (B. I. G. E., 
tiO) is entirely at one with those who believe the ficythuins to haw 
botin of Iranian e^aotion. and says that the Sej-thkn tribes of 
Southern Eussk were undoubtedly Litniona, nearly akin to the 
Modes and PcrKians, but belonging to another bninch of the stoek. 

HLstiirkns huve* attempted variouji explanations of Duriiis s 
motive for the campaign against tho Scy’thkns. Groto repeato 
the far-fetohed assertion of Herodotus that it was undertaken in 
revenge for the tjcythian iuvuaiona which preceded the fall of the 
Aasyxkn empire, and calk it an insane expedition. But ua 
Dr. MaliaSy (H* 393) points out, so sane a uionaich as Darius 

must have hjid some clear and definite policy, Rostovtisefi also 
observes that tlic tWakn monarohs never acted at random. Th<y 
were excellent strategktB, and each oampiiign nas rigorously 
thought out and carefully prepared. In idl probability, the object 
of the expedition was to driw back from tho Danube the fscjiihiiLUH 
who had tjfitablished their empire firmly on the north of tlte Black 
Sea and to prevent them from extending their sway to the Balkan 
Pen insula. It was not Darius % ratention to subjugate the Soytliian 
empire; and Noldckc is wrong to assign the mere desire Ui 
conquer an unknown country as the niotiw of the expedition. 

The Persitai army, which, according to the customary 
exaggeration of Horodotua, consisted of seven hundred tbouBand 
ijienj crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge boato constructed 
by a Samian engineer, MandrocJua, who was very liborEtUy 
rewarded, The lonians, .aSoliims and HellespontknH supplied 
the fleet, which, according to Herodotus, consisted of titXJ ships. 
Dr. M. (^ry points out thut os the fleet was exdusivQly drawn 
from the Greek subjects it cannot have numbered more tlam 
‘200*300 Bad, and that from the nature of the work in hand it 
may be concluded that the army did not exceed one-tenth of 
the traditional total. 

The Great King erected upon the ehoree of Bosphoiue a 
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tt ooupiti of pillars of white marble, whereon were engraved, p 
Greek charnctere upn one and in Persiftn diameters opn the 
other, the miiuea of uJl the uatione which oompused his army. 

Wide pmiug through Thraee,* the Getae, a war^Iike tribe 
whom Htyrodotaft deaeribes as the noWest and most jost of the 
Ihracmns tribi^a, were subjugated, and the subtiiisaion of other 
Thraoittn tribes were received. 

The Dannbot was ptuwed by a bridge of boaita built by the 
I^Tftnta of the Ionian cities. 

The Sejihiaas eluded close combat with the Persian army. As 
it advfmced they retired, de»larD 3 'ing the crops and driving off their 
herds. If Herodotus is to be believed, the cauuptiign ended in an 
ignominious retreat of the Persuins, in the course of which comti* 
derable numbers [lerlslu^ owing to lack of supplies, sickness and 
the desultory attacks of the Scythian hordes. Evidently this 
account of the fatber of EuropesSiii histoiy' is unreliable, becauBo in 
the Beiistdn ioserlptions Scythia is enumerated umong the con 
quests of IWIus. 

After this time, the conversion of Thrace into a Persian 
province went on (piickly and stotidily, with no hindmnee from 
without, which fact, as Rosbovt/velf (K, H. A. W., Vol. I, 253) p<iintB 
out, shows that on the whole the Great King had achievtd the 
object of his expedition. Sayce (S. A. E. E., 253) says that the 
Persian army swept the steppes of Southern RiiRBia, and henoefor* 
ward the empire was safe on that side. 

Bury (B. H. G., 241), also, says that this European expedition 
of Barius wofi a distinct success which might fearlessly be set 
beside the Egyjit^ expedition of t3amby«es ; and he, further 
makes the shrewd observation that Greek iuiaginatiun, inspired by 
Greek prejudice, has changed a reasonable and suooe»iful enter prise 
into an insane and disastrouB expedition and the fiction was token 
for history untQ tbe other day. 

* 'E’b# ^Thr«H * at H^rodatiaq mint noirly Dcmi^irriiApd^ tha p-rmimt iLmSti cf 
BuIjiRriit* Snvlm, nnd WilUebiL S- iL, 

t Thit miM b A of Iba %'qrd Hftod-ILbi wkkh in«tT this lUvflf ihn 

rWtiAi fVedb DinnirAi)^ The Pimnlin nifd AMd ¥Mbt4 to ■ Turunlia triU of 

Iha Di44i4 of [Mitlt Thw pKipIci in tbflir mif^tiani utibd Gmlly In iHnmmfk, wrlilcli 
CvmitrjT'ii mmad aftiir >■ tkt riVi&fA Diieiperi Dpaiibtr, iiul Boil 
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Then? IS nn tlonbt that Diiriiw returned with the bult of 
army intact, «mcse on his wiiy to Sanik he wjis nble to deiaeh a 
oomideruble farce in Eurepe, under the oortimand of JIe<^u,byziif! 
(Baghabiksh) to complete the eonrjaeflt. of Thnice and to o'pei^ up 
rotul weHtwBids. 


MefTttbyzuB brought under aubjugation the entire region 
between the Propontis (the of Marmom); and demanded 
and received from AmvntiiS, the King of Macedon, eiufeh and 
water, the nsnaf tokens of vassalage (B.tl 5Mh Dr. Cary 
(C. A. H,, Vol. IV. 214) mentions that ifegftbs'jtus failed to 
reda% Macedonia and the envoys whom he sent to deraaml 
Babmission were murdered by the Crown Prince Alexander, 
which affront remained unpunished. Herodotus mliitef} that ^d 
Jong afterwards the Peraians made strict search for their lost 
emJjasay, but Alexander, with much wisdom, hushed up the 
business, bribing tliose sent on the errand, pirtjy^ with money 
and partly with the gift of his bwn sister Gygira in amrriat-e to 
Bnbares, a Persian, the chief leader of the eicpedition which «ime 
m seaxch of the Imt men. Whether the story of Herodoti^ 
te a action or not, the fact remains that the .Macedonian king 
had to acknowledge the auzerainty of Darius. 


Hntan, another of the captains of Darius, subdued Bys^mtiuin 
C^c^don. Antandrus and Lamponium, and, with the navJ 
aid 0 lesbians, reduced (RG. .5fJ.5) the islands of I^nmos 
and ImbroB, whit^ were iuhablted by the Peloegi. a people 
of cr^I and piratical character, who practised the rite of Jinnitm 
fwcnfiqea to their great goddess. 

I 

^ Ajistogoraii, the tyrant of Miletus, instigated Miletus and 
o^er Ionian cities to throw off the Persian yoke and declare 
themselves independent The Gillian and Jlorian settlements 
as well a« Uypriia jomefi the movement, and Arlstagoras sought 
aid from Euro^.an Greece. .Sparta refused help, but 
Athens and Eretria (in Eubuia) respectively gent twenty and five 
w r 1 «8a»tanc6 of the insurgents. - In the spring of 
B.a m the confederates miulo a sudden attack on Sardis 

k it. In the meliie the town wa« 

ntaliy burnt. The insurgente oould not take the citadel, 
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and had to retreat. They were overtaken at EpheBiiR by the 
Persian troops under Ar tabaniM and were routed and deata^ed. 

When Dariiw received the nowa of the hurnhjg of his western 
capital, SardiB, by tin* loniaas, aided prmcipaljy by tlie Athenianfi, 
bew!« much wroth sind sfiked, " The Athenians*'Who are they?" 
On being informed on the point, he calM for hi <5 bow- and placing 
an arrow on the Htring, shot it high into the air, and etKoIaimod, 
“Oh Hnpreme Gcidf grant me that I avenge mj’BeJf oo the 
Athenianfs,” He connuandod an nttondimt tliau timee i*very day, 
as he sat at hb raeals, be shtadd toll him, " Sire, remembor the 
Athenians.” This story appeurs to Ije a fiction simiJur to the many 
witli which Herodotus has enibellfehed his “History” for the 
delectation of his audience. 

In B.O. 490 a naval fight took plack of Lad5, which was 
then a small island neat lliletas, but is now a hill some miles 
inland. The Persians succeeded in completely defeating 
the combined Ionian fleet of 353 galleys. Miletus, the cradle 
of the revolt, was taken two yijars later and destroyed; and the 
bulk of ite people were transported to Amp45 at the mouth of the 
Tigris. At this period Miletus was the leading city of Ionia, a 
most important centre of Greek trade, and the uuist advanced 
of the Greek cities in intellectual activity. Its destruction was 
on inoalculable loss to Greek civilization. Grote compares the 
ejtcitement created in the Greek world by the fate of Miletus to 
the thrill of horror which ran through Protestant Europe on the 
news of the sack of Magdeburg by Tilly in tlio Thirty Years' 
War. 

Caria was subdued, Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, ami the Greek 
cities of Chersoneaoa and Prop^mtiB were reduced, and the 
Ionian revolt was oomptetoly stomped out, soon after which 
event Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, acting under the orders of 
Diiriutt, inaugurated two important administrative meaBures, which 
white they illustrate the conciliatory policy of the Persian rulers 
also depict their desire to promote the peaceful pregresa of the 
conquered terrltorjes. Thu satrap summoned the representatives 
of the Ionian cities to a oonncil and got them to moke mutual 
agreements providing the setting up of courts for the settlement 
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of diHpiibes, whether pwbih: or private, lietween the States, and 
for the discontimiimee of forcible reprisals. Thus (he Pfljraift 
ha\’t' heeti the forenintieTs of the League of Nations^ which after 
the Great European War has lieea eHtabll*thed (A,D, IIM)) for the 
protiNJtjoa of Inu-rmitioiial Peace and Security, and of the Hague 
Court of Interuatiomil Justice. 

The otlier beneficial tneaanre of administration which Arta* 
phcnips inaugrvmted was n better distribution of the tribute after 
a new srirvey and wisL'ssini'nt, 

In these measurts (^^mdy notices the p'OiiIinr enJightentneTitof 
of tliL' I’mia of that tige in contrast with other Oriental ntonitrchiefi. 

Another wise iiiHusure that Bari at. adopted was ht send down 
his son-in-law Mardonius to Ionia as his viceroy. This princely 
viceroy sent a speciril iniasion to the Ionian and Hellii^pontiue 
cities for ridding them of their tyrants iind permitting them to set 
up deonyjratic councils, snbjoct to the condition of an annua] tribute 
to the imixtrial goveiunient. liawlinstm commends the wisdom of 
the PerBitin ftwereign in (Ordering this libera) and far-sightjcd. 
snrtv whidi was excellently (Vilculated Ci> preaena* tlw/ fidelity of the 
Grta'k population and previmt any imewn,! of disturbance; and 
Grundy (G. Cl. P, W,, 3) pants out the fact that with regard h) 
inttllectuaJ development these verj- cities sef-m to have been first 
in the field and h' have been infinitely more prominfint under 
Persian than under Atheuitin rule. 

Buring the Ionian trouble, Thrace iind IMaeedonia tnid 
discarded the i\THiau sovurnignty and declareal thfcmBfeh?^eB 
independent. A Forisiim army rec!omjiieri>d Thrace; Thiuios, 
which pi^sscd gold and silver mines was ^mnoxed; and 
Alexander, King of Macedon, was coinp*Ih^ to renew the trriaty 
which his father Amyuh^ hfid made ucknowletlgiug Persian 
supremacy and agreeing to pay an uunual tribute. 

While <loubling the Ciipe near Mount Athos the Persian 
lleot encoimterod a tciTibln storm, which shattered a great 
pwtion of it, so for the time being the invasion of European 
Greece was abandoniid. and Mardoniiis witfulrew with his army 
into Asia (B.C. 4SJ3). 

Two years later a second expeditiou was sent otit under 
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th6 {^onmifitKl of thi; tind I^jit'uib's ritpliow 

ArtftpherapR, its docltired objtcfc wan tfi pimij;li Atbecs and 
Erutritt for their pa-rt in the Ionian revolt. It also ii purpose 
of tbu expedition tf> place Athens once Kf^iin niider the tyrant 
Hippins, who on being expeUed by the Athenians had taken 
shelter in the I'en^iiin coui't. 

Before Intmohing tho expedition, Darius sent wit heralds 
to the (Grecian cities dcainnding in the kings name the triluite 
of a little earth and a little wftt*‘r m symljois of submission, 
lu the luarket place of each state it was proclaimed that 
Diiriiis, lord of all men from the rising to the setting sun, required 
earth and water to be delivered tf> his heralds in token oi their 
snbmission. Many ynbinitted and delivered this token. Athens 
and Sparta not only returnod an indignant refusal, hut disgraced 
tneruselvos by outrage and violence against the persons of 
tho heralds contrary to the law of nations. In former city 
these men were thrinvn into the Barathion, in the latter in a 
well, ami bidden to get there the earth and water they wished to 
carry to the king. Cbntnist with this burbaroiis conduct of the 
Greeka the magnanimity disphiyed by Xerxes, the successor 
of DarioF, on the occuaion when the Spartans, smitten in 
(lonscienco for their flagrant breach of a siicred privilege and 
oouvinced, in consequence of a number of ill oniens, that fcji>arta 
would never proHjjer until they hud atoned for the murder, Hcnt 
two wcll'born and Wealthy oitkens, Sportbias and liiilifi, pi the 
Peraiun court to give satisfaction to the king with their own lives 
for fciu? saorilegious murder of the hcraids. Xerxes dismissed 
the two rnoR witlvmit doing tJjem any hnriu, remarking tliat 
he would not uuiquii tlic Spartans by imitating Lhoir 
impiety. might Ixi muntbned another noh'worthy 

instiiuce of this ParsI luonarchH high'udnrlcdiiefig. One of 
the measurea lulnpted by the- of the Greeks which had 

Ix’cn formed to hike the necessary steps to resist the projected 
JAiraitin invaBitm was the dispatch of mpica inhj Asia (about EC. 
-181). Thesi} spies were seized at Bardis and would have been 
hanged, which is the <irditiaiy fate such men, but were saved from 
that fate the mercy and msdoni of Xerxes, who thought it 
would be instructive for them to see what they wanted to see. 
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and advimtageouit to liim if they reported wliat they had seoD to 
thosM? who had sent them as spies. 

There is no trustwortliy mformation aa to the number 
of the forees under Datis and Artaphemea. Herfjdotos reports 
the nniuber of the w-irships at d0(> triremes, but gives no 
dguros for tho army* Later elassical writers give fancifuJ 
numbers. Justin gives ttOO,UOO. Pinto mid Lysias 500,0(XJ, 
Plutaroh and Valerius Mnsimus 300,(XX), and Cornelius Nepoa 
210,000. 

Having regard to the slight resistance to be oxpooted, 
Mnnro is justihed in considering the estimate of 000 triremes 
as highly improbable, and the figures of the classical writers 
as to the number of the army as all absurd. His estiniate of 
infantry is *25,0(X) men and of calvary ainjut 1,(XX). Prof, Htigers 
ciUonlates that there may have been 1(>,0(X) men, scaroely more 
when one considers the possible capaoity of the shipa (H. H. A. 
P., 131.) 

The Persian Heet sailed from Hamos wit-h the object of 
attacking Nasos before any other state. The inhabitants of 
Naxos fled, but were pursued and many wore captured. 

As the Persians approached, the men of Delos were seized 
with fright and abandoning their cities fled to Tenoe, But 
the Persians spared Doles on (uxKnint of its sanctuary, and Datis 
Bent Witrd to the fugitives that he had sense enough, even if 
the (Ireat King had not so expressly ordered, to spare the 
country which was reputed as the birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana. The Delians were guaranteed the uon-wiolation of their 
persons and properties and asked to return and once more 
inhabit their island. Datis likewise offered on the altar 300 
talents weight of frankincense. Asa reason for such considerate 
action llawlinsun fR, H., Vol. Ill, 391) conjectures Uiat the 
Persians may have thought it prudent to identify ApoDo and 
Diana with the Sun and Moon, objects of reverence to themselves. 

Proceeding from Delos, the Persiims touched at other [NDrte, 
tiUiiiig W>p9 mid hostages from it. Kan'stoB, in South Eulicca, 
refusing to furnish hosteges mid bf-tir arms ligainst Athena and 
Cretria, was invcshd and the country round was wasted until at 
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Jength tba people surrendered and agreed to do what was required 
of tbenL 

On or about 10th Soptember 491 RC., according to ^rlmro b 
ea{ouJati(»n, Artaphemes dist'mbarbed tbe boops of bis division 
and the whole of the oavalry at TEtin 5 *nit-, CboirciE, and Aegilia, 
three places in the Rretrian territory. The Eretriaus did not sally 
forth and offer battle, but enseoneed themselves in their fortress, 
which WflH stormed and takt:^. All the temples in the tnwu 
were put to dame in aYengement trf the horning of Raidis and the 
people were taken to Silsi us tiaptives. Darius had a righteous 
indignation against the Eretrians, who without provorattion had 
taken part in the saok uiid destruction of Sus&, Yet this Ptirsi 
monarch was so jiiagnmiimons that when these Eretrians were 
brought to him as captives, he offered them no molesti'ition and 
settled them ou ihe royal domain at Ardericca, about 26 miles 
from Shfii. 

Guided by the Hdvice of the tymnt Hippiaa, the l^rsiun 
division under Diitis landed at Marathon, which lies along the 
bay of the same name on the north-eastern coast of Attica. 
Hippias had pointed it out as the mfwt suitable ground in Attica 
for cavalry mirvement, and one quite oloai? to Eretriti where the 
other genera], Artaphemes, wits engaged. 

On getting the news that the PersiunB had landed at 
Marathon, the Athenian army marched there and stood on the 
defensive. It was trader ten atratogi, one of whom was Miltiiides, 
whi> while Prince of the Chersonese hud seen service in the 
Persian urtuies. Herodotus furnishes no figures of the Athenian 
force, hut later writers give 9,000 or 10,000 Athenians, besides 
1,(XK) Piahoans. 

fin the supposition tlmt tho total infantrj’' shipped from 
Asia was 26.000 and th»t lO.fXXJ of thorn with the whole of the 
cavalry were in Pdubiiii—enough to deal with Eretria—-Monro 
estiiiifttos tlic force under Batis at Marathon at 15,000 infantry. 
(CA. H., Voh IV, 342-30 

In a lecture delivered by Major-Clcneml Sir Frederick 
Maurice early in 1032 before a keenly interested raeeting of 
the Historical Conference held at 13edford College, he reounstruct^ 
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iba buttle of Maralbon. Why, be asked, were the Athenians 
sixty miles* from Athens ? Why did they atta^ik before the arrival 
of ieinbrn-enieuts which were on the way? Why were the 
Pereiiins at Marathon at all ? As Sh Frederick sees the military 
aitualion, the Persian licet carried '25,WKJ men. Their first object 
was to ttihe the f:uinpnratively small town of Eretria, on the tippisite 
coast to the plain of iriirathon. AI)Oijt y,(XX) nuin, accortling 
to Sir Fredorick, were sent on that expedition and the remainder 
about Ih.mXJ, were Jiinded at Marathon, with the object of 
preveutinfi the Athenians maiohing aercss the isthinua and iiring- 
ing by sea or land relief hi the beleaguered ttiwn* That the OrL'eks 
suddenly attacked after Wth armies had faced one another for 
iLiya wiifi due, Sir Frederick believes, to tlm Greeks in their canip 
receiving news of the sack of Eretiia, for in such ciroumatanot^ 
the Greek onset had behind It a good military reason—it wsns 
beat to engage the Persians bt'foro they could be rejoini^ by the 
victorious U,000 from Erctria and re-embaxk for an attack on the 
city of Athens. Munro also holds that it waa the sailing of the 
Persian ships from Kretria that determined the day of the battle; 
the critical momeut Imd come, the Athenians must strike instantly 
or nm'r. Chamberlain (C. F, N, C., Vol. I, Ofi) writes:—‘Hero¬ 
dotus tells us with the greatest tranquillity how ^liltiadeH forced 
on the battle of Muiathon b)' calling the attention of the comnifin- 
dor-in-chief to the fact that the Athenlim trwpH were inclined to 
go ov^ir to the PersiiDS, and urging him to attack ns soon as possible, 
that tliei'o might not be time to put this ' evil design' Into execu¬ 
tion ; h[df an hour later, and the ‘ berocs of Iftiratlion * would 
ha\T? marched with the Peraktis against Atliens.” 

Sir Frederick slu'Wcd photogniplis of the PltUu of Marathon 
to demon strute tlu? iinprobibility of the kmg-lmld idea Lluit the 
Pi-rsimiB fought witli their bucks to the sea. They were probably 
drawn up with one flitnk on the seu and the other on the hills. 
They (X'lild then retreat tewurds the best anchorage for their 
ahips, HU view is tliat such a front could be held liy 10,1)00 
men in the formation of the time, and the whole ouuld have been 
oarried In four hundred ahipa. 

■ U«KllMuu (B. n, Vol in, miutloDi i-lmt WsHutbon i» iS inilw item AtAsni 
bj Lba wmmttu reu^ 
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Tilt FoIb miircti (ir W di AtcIkiEi C'dlljimiyoliiu; tomniiiEdpd 
the right wing of tlie Greek iirmy. Tbt Pltitii-aa'i formed ttie 
eitrenio left. The centire waa cotumauded hy TliemistocleH 
and ArisjtMea. 

The Atheniftns charged the PeraiuJis at %he double and 
fought in n iminner worthy of being a^eordf>d. Herodotus teUs 
UB that they were the first of the Greeks who iatriidLiced fchi* 
onHtoni vf charging the enem^^ at a nm and were likewise the 
first who diired. to fook npon the Median (Peraitm) garb and 
to face men clnd in that fashion. Until that time the very name 
of the Medos (PersiaiiH) had been a terror to the Greeks. 

The fight muj ofetioate. bnt wn« of short dunition from first 
to last, % morning's work before luncheon' as Muimi puts it. 
The PersianH and the Saooe, who had their place in the t3?atre, 
defeattd the Athenian centre. Cut on the twx> wings the 
Athenians and the Platieans wore victorious. Instead of piiretiing 
the fugitives they wheeled inwards and fell upon the vfotorioaH 
Persian centre and routed it. The latter riwhed on to the eoasl. 
The Greeks chased them and tried to seiae and burn the ships 
which were ranged in lino along the shore. The defence hero 
wai both vigoroioa and aucocssful, and this part of the hvttle 
hTininated to the advantage of the Persums. Here fell the Pnle- 
Toarch Callimachus imd Ste'sikai, one of the strategi. (G. H. G., 

voi rv. m i G. G. p. w., liio.) 

This IxitUe was fought probably on 2lHt 8epteinU?r 491 B.C. 
Herixlutns puts the Greek loss at 1S^2 and the Persian loss at 6,400 
men. Unfortunately no Persian record of ttiis campaign is pre* 
served. So, our Mo author! tiiw arc the eksaical writers, who, out 
of national vanity, have given pluuitasbic accounts of this IvitUe, 
so muoh BO that PausauiHs puts the nmnber of the Bf'rsians 
slain at the onormouB ligurtj of three hundrtd thousand ; and he 
and PInturch gravely give out that Theseus, a legendary warrior- 
king of Athena, was tjeen descending from the heavens and 
Jighting on the Greek aide. 

The Atheniaua ooruioeiuornted this victory by placing dive 
leaves on the imlmet of Athena on their coins. 
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Looking bufik on thu little OiLmpoign, Munro crodita the 
goacrids of Diiriiis wth akilfnl strategy. Ttoir one miscalcola- 
tion wi\s that the Asiatic; troops oouid withstand Lbo Greek 
charge; and even so, Bays he, the hittle might have had a 
different issiie, if Datis had bean able to restrain his suciceasfid 
centre. The triniDph of the Greeks was due to the intelligent 
uae of tactics, discipline and Hjmaniflnt. (C. A. H., VoL IV, 252.) 

Misled, evidently, by the exaggerated tu^imt of tlie dussjcail 
writers, Sic Edward Creasy mcludeji the buttle of Marathon among 
the fiftet'Q decisive battles of the world. Another writer, Edgar 
Sanderson (S, fJ. W. H., 8ti), emphasizes tliat even as an event in 
English history, it is nii>re iinjx>rtant than the battle of Hasting, 
for had the issne of that day been diSerent, the Britons and Saxons 
might still have been wandering in the woods. Mux Miiller 
expresses his opinion, one which is so often quoted, thiit " if the 
battUs of Marathon and Solamis hud Iteen lost and Greece hud 
succumbed Uy Persia, the titate religion of the Empire of Q^ms, 
which was the worship of Hoimord, might have bcoome the 
religion of the entire civilized world. The edicts of the King—the 
King of Kings—'Werc sent to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to 
Eg ypt,, and if by the grace of Ahiir4 Mazd& Diirius had crushed 
the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily 
liave superHeded the Glynipian fublt’s.” 

We can assert with ooniidence that if the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, hud aeceptud the religion of Peraia, it would have 
done 80 of its own free will imd accord and from a conviction 
of its morits. The Achaeioenidus wore most tolerant tnasbers, and 
never forced their national religion, the w'orship of AhilrA Muzd4, 
at the point of the spear, on any of the naineroiffi tdien races 
under their rule. On the oontrsjj', they gave substantial aid m the 
cemstructioD or reBtoration of the temples of alien mots, imd, as a 
rule, neviit showed iirtfvt’retioe towards the goda of these raci^s. 

Nbldekc (E. B., IK ed., Vol. XVm, 571) remarks that 
hy the victory at Marathon, wliich was the first great victory 
the Greeks over the Persians in the open field, .Athens had 
rendered iininortid service to Europe in the cause* of civUlisation. 
Urtatsy (C. D. 13. ^W., 30) observes that had Persia beaten Athens 
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lit Marathon, Bhe muld Iiitw found no ubtiu?]p to nn-vcut 
Jlarins, tliH cb>scjn siTvant uf flornm?^. from adnincfni; 
hw sway over aU the known nu^ of jmtikind, and the infmat 
ontTgies of i!:iuop« w<mld have ben trodden out [a^ueath timvoraal 
cou^jneet, and the histocy oi the world, hkn the history of Asia 
have l^'ome a mere record of the flao and ftiJi of despotic 
dynotitlos, of the mcnrsiona of barbarous hordes, and of the 
ineuhil (uid poiitiml prostration of millions ixomath the duidem, 
the tiara, and the sword. IJo further reuiEu-te that the 
day of Miirathen k the (n-itical epoch In tJie history of the two 
nations; it broke for ever the spt-11 of Persian invincibility 
which bid previously fwiralyscii men a minds : it generated amonj 
the Gre^ the spirit which beat Ijnck Xerxi's and afterwards 
led on Xenophon, .^esilEins mid Aiexjiudpr, in terrible retelia- 
tion through tlicir Asiatic campaigns : it stcured for mimkind 
the lutullertna! treasures of .Athens, the growth of free institu- 
tjotts, the lilxjral onlightonmeut of the western world and the 
gradual ascendancy for many agcHi of the great prfnciplca „f 
European civiliijutioa- 

In ]ik{! nianocr Grundy sioga the pieaii of the '* glorious'' 
Gi-eek triumph. " Mamthon,” writes he (G. G. l\ W., PM) 

“ was sufficiently glorious to the vichirs to render miy esngger- 
atiim of the aucceaa attained superfliioiis. Pur the first time 
in history the Greek liad bitten the Persian on hb own element, 
the land. Tla* army of a little state, possessed of no military 
reputation worth spi'akmg t,f. hod defeated a auperjor force rif 
the coufjuerora of a continent. Tin- Greek had shown himself 
abb to 6tce the best soldh^rs of the age j and the ctmscious- 
ness of this fact, permeating through the whole of the Hellenic 
world in Europe, gavr^ the Greek amlidence nay, even rendered 
hmi ail but calJouR and careless,—in face of the danger whkrh 
thrrtaiened him ten yeitrs later,” 

Ai\ these clover rhetoriciU HoiirishcH must lie taken cam 
arario talU. Prooopins of GiEatria, known as the histerlnu of 
Jnstiman, lias well said, in his t>o Bello Persicn (I. 3M), that 
while olevernesa h appropriate hi rheteric. and invenfciven^ to 
posterity, truth okme is appropriate to history. Inasmucii aa, 
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ill til© words of Kiag Ntwishirvan’s minister BilziiTssemeher, » 
knowledge of history eids luuu to form a proper opinion because 
an acquaintance with ancient events is like on iuipHrtiBl witness 
giving a true account of things, it ia essential that a historian 
should not observe events through coloured gJusaes, nor describo, 
couiuient or enlarge upon them with a biassod mind. 

ifodern histcirj' wiU not be searched in vain for instancee 
in which great powers in their campaigns against oomporativefy 
insignificant states have been worsted. Did not (ireat Britam 
with her overwhelming resources in men, money and munition 
meet with disasters in her campaigns iigainst the biths, the 
Afghans, the Zulus and the Boem, though she did come out 
triumphant in the end ? So state undertaking an invasion or 
entering on a war expects or should expect to be invariably and 
uniformly suooeisful in each and every skirmish, battle and sie^ 
it has to engage in the course of it 

Bieharditon, the author of the first comprehensive Persian 
Arabic into Enghsh Diotionary, was among the first to warn m 
aa to the unveracious cbaracter of the Greek accounts of the 
Persian wars, and to point out how the Grecian writers’ elegance 
of taste, harmony of language, and fine arrangement of ideas have 
captivatwl the imagination, misled the judgment, and stamped 
with the dignifiod title of history, the amusing oxonrsioiis of 
fanciful romance. He notices that as the later writers, Diodorufi, 
Strabo, Plutarch, are often in complete opposition to the earlier 
historians, and complain of the repugnances with which they are 
everywhere perplexed, ruithing can mare strongly point to a 
fundamental error. In his judgment, the Grecian states, with 
regard to the Persians, were too for removed from that degree 
of importance which could hold them up as objecte of such high 
ambition or of such mighty resentment. Till the reign of 
Philip of Maccdon, they are hardly mentioned by the Persian 
writers, but os tributaiies to the Persian empire. Kichardson’s 
verdict is that the famous invasions were simply the movements 
of the governors of Asia Minor to regulate or enforce a tribute 
which the Greeks might frequentiy be wilJing to neglect. Hia 
view is that Marathon, Bolumis, and other cseJebrated battles 
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may Indeed have been real events; bnt "numerouK as the sands 
on the shore is an idea sirhich, In all times had been aimoxed 
to defeated armies, and the Grecian iviiters, to dignify their 
oonntrj’, may have turned the hyperbole into historic fant, and 
swelled the JVtoasandj of the PersUrn Salrap into the Milliotts 
of the Persian King. Possibly some of those events, he thinks^ 
might have been the mere destst-nt of pirates or private adven- 
tnrere, either with a view to plimder or retaliate some simiJat 
expedition of the Greeks, who appear very early to have been a 
face of freebooters extremely troableeome to the surrounding 
ooasfej. J, B. Hale (H. F. S. F., 3) tells iw that the Greek, liki* 
the Norseman, began his career on the m with piracy, and 
there were periods when it was no offence to ask a sea-faring man 
"'Are you a private, sir 7" 

Subjecting Herodotus's account of the battle of Marathon 
to a oritu3iJ scrutiny Comte de Gobinean, in his Histoire des 
Perses, comes defimfctily to the conclusion that this was no 
pitched battle, but a mere skinniah and nothing more 
Schaujfourie si risn de plvs). and that the Greeks have exagger¬ 
ated the nombttr of the Persian troojw. This French author 
13 grieved that Greece triumphed over Persia at Marathon and 
8113^ that PtMsia under the Achaemenian Darius gave much 
that WHS good to Greece and the ancients. He says, “all 
that which the Greeks learnt, everthing Hcrious which Plato 
taught^ all that which the arcJmic schools produced in the way 
of mfiaterpieces, had, at the time of Darius, its home and ito 
prototype in Western Asin, Ihit what the Komans never kneiv 
and never prar^tised was the fi3'Btematic kindness shown in gm^em- 
mg the people, which had become the mle since Gyrus, and 
to which Darius shewed hinsalf so invariably fakiUiful, Not 
only were the subjects treated with particular care, but even 
the rebels met with an indulgonoe as extended as circumstances 
peTniItted.’* 

I^rd Itodesdale fully accepts the opinion of Houston Steward 
('hauibi'rlain that this 'glorious victory' was in reality an 
unimportant skinniub in which the Greeks had rather the Woriit 
than the best of it (C. F. N, C., 63). Xhihaffy, an authority on 
Greek history, dao desoribes it ue a very unlmportaiit ekirmwli 
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(ib*, I, n,); jlhiJ Kdwiii ^vpeakfk iif it hh a petty aiffuiTt 

a scrap betwtien twc small hodies of juen in a ficid, over in im 
ofterDtKm (B, li. It, 35). Sir Pcrc^^ dispised us ho 

is to rt'gnrd this Sjiifctje its «. supfjrb iictiicveineDt of the Atheniaus, 
{tdniits thsit to Ujiriiis jt w(»s of iio wmseqiienoe ut all, being 
nothing more than a rtfgrettable check which need liave no 
oEEeot upon bis policy (S. H. P., :M ed„ Vol I. 193), As a matter 
of fact, re see in the nest reign Xerxes seizing Athens and 
burning it. It is little Ui be doubted thi*t if Diirins had been 
spared a few years longer lie would hiivc snccesirfiilly aohieved 
whatever hit; object was in invading Greece, hs to which Ihta- 
pero’s view (M. P. E., i^ that it was not the more caprice 

of a despot which bruugliL upon the Greek world the scoLtrgf of 
the l’eri5i!in war. but the iinixirious nwessity of security, whivti 
obliges wnH'organiKud empires to subjngHte in turn all thtr tribes 
and cities wliioh enuisc constant trouble on its fi'ontienj. tind 
Darius, \vhu was already ruler of a good third of tho Hellonie 
world, from Trebizond to Barca, saw n<» otrhiir Tnetvas of keeping 
w'lmt he already posswiswl, and of putting ii atop tf> tiic inct^ujt 
formation of robeJlion in hia ow'n tiirritories. tlian U) coaijuur 
tbe mother cmiutry as lie hud ooniptoroc] the colonics, and to 
reduce tt) subjection the whole tif European Hellas. 

In ?pite of iulvnmeing years, tbe king was ungnr to prosinuto 
the war, and to preparing for a renewal invasion of Greeire, 
and tlic' suppression of a rolsjUion whtcii Imd Iroken out in 
Ji;g>-pt, led by one Kiialsdx^ha, who (laimcd dt^jc^nt from the 
royal family of Paanniieticus. It was ti hieky thiug for Greece 
that tlio eon tern pliitod invasion was delayed first by tho Egy[itiari 
relx'llioii, then by the dwith of Dnrins, and lastly by the tina' 
tttkoii by his siKK^essnr to shut the exi>6djtioTi. During the 
iuton-aJ Athens greatly inereawd ht^r strength by Improving iiud 
Btreuglheuhig her navy, for which pur|x)se the ehrewd shik‘sm]in 
Theniistooles persuaded Iho AtficiiuinHi hi ctnpkiy the prixteeda 
of the silver mines of Hiureion instead of dividing them among 
thenisulves, 

Egjyit. with Cjtene, Barela and Ixjwer Knlm, formed the 
Hlxlb IVrstan sjitrapy, Darius trcah.'d his suhjocta with great 
oousidcrutiun. Ho helped thoiii in buUditig thoic temple in the 
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Great Oa^m at EJ Khiirgeb, at Hihis, and reconstnifjfcing other 
^iQctiwieft. Henry Bnigach-Bey, the authrir of " A Hwtury of 
f^p under the I'htiraohK * *', on lus vifiit to the piaot. [q 
I' olmmv 187® fouDd this tBUiple m „ p,„tty (pxd Me of 
presorvatioiL The mdoi of variiiiis halls imd ebumbers as well 
m the outer walls he found oweiaid with the niimes of iWius 
m the E^^^tiiui form of xNthtwuasb. Darius H (with the name 
^riiuiiun-m) as well as Diirius I (with the shieH Sefofeu-IiA*) 

swim to have tiUten part in the buikliug and ormuientotioii of 
the temple. 

Dr. E. A. WiUliB-BiKigu sap in hLs Itistory of Egypt under 
the haites. Pursiims, .md Ph.Iemii^, tJmt the r^iison why Darius 
1 bviilt the fomplo In tla* OsLsis mtJJ pruhibly be never known, 
«iit the hymn, jjart monotla^istie luid part panyu-istii?, whieb he 
PiUiHt to Ll in8cribt'<l ujMin its walls seems to suggest tbui ft 
™ Bot pl,^ tbm, merely «, „ hymn ,.f pmi»., but its a nrouf 
m wiBhfcd tliu Egjptiatm tci uudmtniitl bhiii the- n^\ys 
w a -1 wore expressed in it ('onctiming tbc-ir g,Hl Ainen-Ea 
i^mtioal with those which ho Imld al;o.it bis own deity Auranim^dO. 

I ^‘3^ Dr. WtillLs-Eudge considers the temple uh a 

^tiug prLvf of tiiL- wkioiir and judgment of one of the nreafoat 
kings of Egypt. 

Eg^iitiun Uiialmr-rL'aeni.'t mentions in his inscription at 
hiiis, the s«it of the Egyptian dynaaty which Xerxes foul 

.na-itfoown, that Dnius foul uomnurnded him to «>tisiabiish the 
templei3clioul there. 

[Jnd(.r tho s^'stem intruduced by Porsaiji ungineem of 
nngation by means of niidergroLind conduifo fomeath tin- beds 
o tho deserWsdfe the country enjoyed considerate pi-o.™rity. 
Ktjgers (li. H. A. R, 130) points foginning 

of a movement w'hich haa shown the tmy to m,dern methods of 
iirtcsum W'uilfi by whitib a suUicfont wafct-r supply is uow obtained 
to support a popilitiou of afomt nm) in our time, with m.iXiO 

jrnliJi fTTodnciTig dates, and irrigated lands miwing riee 

barley, and whttit. c- » 

Bisto riai ia are ggrt ^d that Egj-pt h«d little to cuinplam of 

• ThU DMm* UMmM “ BA bAtS bufioltBii him." — 
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under the Persian rale. On tlie Rccedsitm uf J>arius wnrioiia 
rebellioQs bnl brakco ont in rarinus pails of the Pcrekti empire; 
but Kgypt, proHporous and eontented, liad remahied ioynl Ifo 
rwolt under Kbabibeskft, theieloi'e. can be attributed with 
oertaJuty only to the maehmafciom of the HeUenes. who, fearing 
1 mother [nii^ision uf HeUas by the IVrsinns whkrh they would not 
have been able to resiat, rmjrted U) this means to keep the (Jraat 
King 8 attention diverted elaewhere. 

But before he could mature bin plans for a third invusion 
of tireece and the suppresaioc of tfie Egyptian revolt, this 
dltwtrious great Pai'si king paasefl away at the age of tJ4, ufter 
u rejgn of 36 yeais and Hvxi jmrs after ilawthon. 

About five miles north of Persepolis is the burial rault of 
Darius, an well os those of Xerxes, Artaxerxes jind Darius 11. 
The necropolis rook is an irregLikr clifi extending from west to east 
about 500 feet long and varying from 800 feet to 2fXJ feet in 
height at its western end. (Tohuan a art. “ The grave of Ihirius 
at NaksL-i-Hustain,'’ J. AL J, v., 167.) 

Gibbon s aphorisin about kings in general tlint their power 
ifl most effective in deatraotbn cannot apply toDiriusthe Great, 
whi> xma great Kith in the arts of war and peace. As IVincipid 
H. G. Itawlinaon obeen’t^ the character of the struggle betxwen 
Persia and Greece ha.s proved to WesUurus an obstefde to a 
proper appreciation of the virtues of Iktriiis. To them it hua 
^ways appearixi ns the conflict iietween faght rrad narkuess, 
^t^om Hn<l Despotism. But m time went on, Mr. Jiawlinson 
justly points out. ex’en Athenians hcgiin to reidise their mistake 
^ with the noisy inntabiiit)' of democracy, waiters like 
XeDophon tiirnwl ref^retfully to for ii l)etter nud 

more enduring model. To Xenophon is the model king 

far surpassing and Aleibiades and the demagogues of 

hjs own kmd; and m his eyes the young Pt^ian noldemau of 
those days was the model of every known virtue. (Ititro 
P.R.B,D., 7.) ’ 

With a view to promote commerce, IXiritis founded a mmilx^r 
of harbours on the coast of Persia. He rcronstracted and much 
emorged a great canal which iu the seventh century before Christ 
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Neoho af Egypt hojci attempted lio conatract to link up theMeditor* 
ranenn aad Red Seas ; antJ his shit^ Hailed from the Nile* to the 
Suez, This futtnal led to a ('onsiderable jur-reaBe in the de^ eltiipiijenli 
of trade betwiteo Egypt imd Persia, and greatly augmented the 
prosperity of the former countr;'. Stelit' were erected liy Dutrina 
at dilTerent places in Egypt t*i <«immemorate his aohievement of 
cutting this canal, several of which have been diBrOT‘ere<l near 
t.ht' modern Suez. On one of them, found near the village of 
ClialfHif, Diii'iuB Bays : f)nnuzd is a (i«l; He lats created 
the Heaven; He has created this Earth; He has created 
Man; He has given hi man good principle (siaiishj'. 
He has nuuie Ibn'iiis king; He has given to king Darins a 
great empire. I anv JJjirins, great king, king of kings, king 
of thes4* ooimlries, king of this vast land, commands of or 

and near, son of Hyslaspes of the Ar*hinienedes. Darius the 
liing says; I am a Pursj; {aa a) reisiaii I govern Egypt. 
I have coivincLnded to flig this cunal, staiting from the Nik*; 
it is the niuiie of thi‘ river wliich runs in Eg^'^pL up ht the iwit 
which shuto from Rersia, Thus the canal lias been dug here 
.” {M, As. E, pt. 11. m.) 

This oanal was upem till the time of the Bounin occupation 
of Eg)‘pt. but was latterly siltf^, 

D.iriuK conetructwl at Ponkola a fleet and sent it under his 
Hri^^k admiral t^ylax of Cariauda on Ills famous voyage, known 
H.H the Fcriphix of ScyLix, down aud idong the shore of 
tint ocean to the Red Sea. All tho villages of tlu> Indus iind 
its odlnents now known as the Punjab, together with ^iind, ns 
welt us ilio amiferons hUl-counlry uf Eafiristiln and Tuishtnir and 
DardistAn on the Indus tt*ere bronglit Persian sway (c. 

HU. olO). His Indian doimiins ynelded to Da,rii]8 a large ijuantity 
of gold as tribute. As the [lerrimncnt results of contact witli 
Hiich an empire as tluit of Darius tsir Hichord Temple (H. N., eh. 
Ilf) enumeralt^s the ostablishmcnt of a trade between India 
and the Wi:st-, the intojducbiou of a syllabic alphabet, and thc> 
udpurement of & kuovvledge uf the methods by wliicb iiJU|ieriiii 

* Ttv nrif^iik nf thi nmna hfils li n€t to N inuicht in M hlj^y|tlitn lingiuj^ 
Itii inrotnbjia dariTiktljaii ii Irc^m thii' ButBLltjic wrini ffnlritr of nnhaf iigiilfjritTg 4 
(1^ E. ¥oi U.) 
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goverament baoomsB piKsible that simk deeply into the ininds 
of native Indian rulfTrs, ns is Hhowrj 1^ subsetim-nt even( 4 i. 

Persia's enlightened policy fomished >vfde opportunities for 
the furtherance of trade and the economic development of tlie vast 
and varioufl oountrica over which her sovereignty extended. The 
subject raoea bud feeediini to expand their fcnide and induatry 
There was no exploitation anywhere for the exclusive benefit of 
the ruling nation. This policy stands out in bold contrast to tliat 
which the Homans are kmrwn to have pursued in respect of their 
Eastern provinces and vassal states, as an imtHnce of which 
might be mentioned the case of Isizistfln, which a dependemiy 
of Romo, These people were so weary of the oppression and 
exactions of the HotmnB, that although they were ChristiaoN like 
the latter they sent an emhatwy to Khilerau I (Namhirvim), the 
Zoroastrian king of Persia. besetMjhiug him to imetrpt their 
submission Jind relieve them from the opiimssive Ronmn yoke. 
The Roman (‘mninandant liatl redtioed the native Lazi king 
Gubanws to a pageant of royalty and created for himself a 
monopoly of salt, com and other necessaries which he compelled 
the people to purchase from none but himself. 

In pursuance of the express tenets of the Zoroastrian religion, 
fiystematic enoonragement was given to agriculture and waste lands 
were brought under the plough. Tlie Vendidild declares that the 
earth rejoices at him who cultivates well grain, grass and fruit 
trees and irrigates land w’hicb is dry and draios that which is 
overhuniid, and that the person who cultivates grain cultivates 
Tnith and furthers the MazdayagnAn religion itself. The Snddar 
mentions that it iia neoesaaiy to luamtoin much respect for 
agriculLurists and to keep tcouWe and strife far hom them. These 
precepts were to a great extent pEractiaod under the Rirsian 
inonarab.s. The aphorism of King Ardeshir Pftpeks'ui, the foiindiT 
of the Sasiniim dynasty, is well knownThere can he no 
power without an army, no army without money, no money 
without agriculture and no agriculture without justice and tnodera^ 
tion." 

In the district of Hemt, Darius established a great water- 
basin for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the steppe, 
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He uppeiirii Ui bnve vv*‘ll ftilbwHl the injiietioDe luid dfiwn 
in Baga Niiak, me uE the *21 original nosks, that one Hhould repair 
the dwellings of the iigrinilttiral peiisante, repair a rugged road, 
build bridges over rivers, eomhitl the waters of a river or an aque- 
duot or brook into ehaonelB for inrigationul purpoats, populate 
desolate pliujfs, and do other things which would winduce to the 
loDg-liiatiiig oiiiifort and luivimtiiKt' of nmokiad. 

I>iriuB lias I'timed laurels us u grtsit warrior, and still nKire 
lasting fame as a statesman and ndiniDistriitor. Juati distingnishes 
him as the first statesman in history, (*lrt. “Sovereignty of 
the Persians " I, I- S., *245.) Of all the Persian princes Itawlinson 
cousiders him as the only one who dm be eidlt'd nmny-aided. 
Lie was organiser, general, stattsmsm, udministrutor, builder, 
pjitron of art and literature, eUI in one. (R. A. M., VoL IV, -^2). 
He was bra'i*e, energetic, prndont and of exoeptionoliy high 
ohaiaeter. He was greatly atteehed fo his friends and generous 
towards conquered foes. His inscriptions bear full (mdenoe 
to hw utter hatred of the lie and his great faith in Ahihci 
and to his profound bvo for and pride in bis Cfnintry imd 
coimk^-men. ^hylus, the founder of Clreek tragt^y, who 
fought against the Persians at Marathon and shared the exas' 
pprfltion”ot the Athenians against them, expresses, in his 
Persfe, very high r&tpect f4ir this groat Pursi prince. To such 
a jiidgu Nuldekf naturally attaohes great weight. (E. li„ ed. ix, 
Vol. X Vin, 511.) Sir Percy Hykes rankH him very high amongst 
the greatest Aryans of history* (H. U- P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, IIH). 

Prom 500 to 4T0 B.Ci., when the Persian empire was at its 
zenith, its boundarii's were lo; foUinva:—in the north, the Juxiirtes, 
the fiispiun Sea, the Caucusus Mountain, the Eusine, and the 
Danube: in the south, the Indian Otx’HU, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, 
aud the Nubian Desert in Afritu ; in the east, the Indus and the 
Sutlej, and the forests of Tibet*, in the west, the Sirtis in the 
north of Tripoli in Africa, the .^Cgean Sen. and the provincCB of 
VtaiH-Hlonia and Paomia to the west of the Strynion. Its area 
extended over twenty-two mitUon square miles or more than half 
the extent of modern Europe. U exceeded the area of any other 
ancieiit em|Wfe and was Eiimost double of the total combined area 
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of the four gtmt empire's of Egj'pt, Ajwsyria, Babylon itud Lydjii,* 

iSevon groiit riverH, the Jftsiutes, tlio Oxub. the Dtmnlxi!, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile and the Indue, rind numerouH 
other lesser rivers oontri bated to tho fertility' iniil productiveness 
of the regions under I'ersian rule. The two richest gnib tracts 
of the iinoient world, the heist pasture regions, the districts which 
produced the most vaJunble horses, the lurjst alnmdiiiit of gold 
fitilds, were included within the limit® ()f the empire, which may 
be locik4.>d upon as self-^pporting, containing within it all that 
jnun in these days retjuired, not only for hia neottjsities, fiut 
even for his most cherished luxuries." (B. A. M., Voh TV, 41.) 

We have uoticed before tliat Gyrus, the Lords anointed, 
bad permitted suoh of the exiled -lews tis wished to return to 
thoir fatherland. Palestine, and rebuild JeruHaleiu, and liad given 
bbeiu the must generavrs nionetary and other help for the purpose. 
WTien the adversorkst of dudah and Boujiiuiu heard that the 
childien of tfie captivity wore building the Temple, they sought 
to establish a friendly intercourse with them. 

They came bo Zorubbabel^ and to thu chief of the fathers 
and said to them, Let us buUd with you fca‘ w-e seek your Utxl ua 
ye do and we do aactiiice unto him. The Jews, who are a 
piurticukrly exclu-sive pouplo, treated them as ahens on account 
of their impure descent and refiuiod to acguiesce in their request. 
Then the people of the land akekeued the hands of the people 
of JiicLdi and troubled them in buiidiag and hired fwunsellora 

* Tki» boundtuiM, turn Kud papHUi^Urn nf ia«a«rii t'vtvta At* m tindar 

on lUu tiarlli lij» ih« Ciipian Sm, tin ike nnrUk^ub tiy 
TuTkiiit&n, ou tku mil by Af^hiuiitAn nitd BuiOehittAn, no, Uh «nu(li by tbo I'nniiut Oul/, 
ood on UiE ttMt uA notik wflii Ity irAq, ru,fc*j, apd Kui«U. Arta i—0Kotwt jfiigrb nUm 
SODmklw Atid KroitDit widtli aba^t rku mmo TotiiJ sroit oboul {KK),SCI0 milM. 

Ptinilati/m Atwut \%<XO,000, 

t I'reL Oohotibk umlion* (Juiii tbn work ol lobiiUdkne tli« Tdtniit« oti irciinmsfl»d tii 
Ua 6M, but tbu ]iwp]«, wbet oqw wiaiitsd of j» tnixod nec, hml cotobUilHid a. oniiiswt 
ntUglou, potlly Jdhovi^lbi ftw! fortly jwlytlwitt, nnd Uie Emliinuli (roTU aibjlon 
pToduminikiitly If npt iiitdu4ivd.y to tbo tritm tuf JuduU, fjevl and Binjunln; tlKra wm 
& EOnilderobla dUTaratuia in Mligleji bb btaII u in MtlotukiUy nmong th« mfwty ETtUed 
■tmlgntni* And eftn jiBD|doal Somiuio, to iliat tlwy wnrc oillod tli« ndvdtinrlai of Judiib 
mid Uotijomtn. pt n. V.. SOQ-llO } 

:TIm umno mmio "n»d of liobylon*', Jointdiio matUiDm tlwt Znrabtoiwl iud 
frlmdnliip witL Unirjiiu nml wh n uianlHE of bii bndyguiutL 
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against tkom iuid the buildiug of tiie temple vas for a time 
interrupted. The fact oppeitrs to be that the usurpation of 
Gainuita bad cheoktsd for a time the carrying out of the decree 
of C^iiLs for the re^rection of the Temple, the adverairieB of 
Jodah and Benjamin having been able to persuade the usurper 
to issue a coimter-order and make the Jews owiae the work. 
Darius gave the order for the work of the restoration of the 
Temple to be resumed, find directed the Persian governor beyond 
the river to gi^*e forthwith to the elders of the Jews idl expensen 
out of the “ the king’s goods, even of the trifaate beyond the river 
(Evirii VL a) 

The oracles of Greece at Delphi and other places were 
ftorupulotisly treated, and we liave noticed bow Darius hud assisted 
the Egyptiana in building k temple in the Great Oasis and in 
rebuilding a number of their sanctuaries. 

The great Achaemenian kings allowed their subjeotB to keep 
tlieir religiou, their luwe, their Jiinguage, and their local peculiarities 
in their aocial and economic life. The good work of Darius for 
the impr<tveiiH?nt of Egj^pt's national laws obtained for him n 
plaof* among their uatbnoJ law-givera by the side of Menes, 
Asykhis. liocchoris, imd Saboco, The Egyptians deified him in 
bis life and worshipped him on his death os an Egyptian king. 
" Each nation under the Pemians wm allowed to puiCHue its own 
ohiiraiitorlstic bf?nt, the Phoenicians oarrying cm their nuTcantilo 
enterprises as before; the Egj'ptiana still retaining their Hystem 
of castes; the Jews attached to the Mosaic batHutimis; the 
Bahylonisms growing corn and weaving carpets; and tho various 
nations of Asia Minor fallowing their resptHive modes of activity, 
subject to those intorniptionii which resulted from the oircumatance 
that tbeir purl of A<ila waa tlm most exposed to the attacks of 
thu Greeks” (A, O. C, E., 108.) 

Theoo well tuithtmticaU^ facto ore sofficiont in themselves 
to reinidiate the view w'hich the Very Kev. VV. R, Inge, 
Dciin of Ht. PuuI'b Cathedral, has jmt forward (IJ. H. W,, Vol, 4, 
2<)WJ) tliat the attempt of Darius and Xerxes to subjuguto tlie 
Hellenes was in part u religious crusade. 

In the Buhisthu iuiiuriptkin we have Darius's own word 
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that liis mb was bu%d cm righteoufium. "For this rmson/* * 
says he, ' AhiYrS. brought me iiid and the othtr oelts^tial 

IWWB nnima had&lta) 

which are, becaust* I was not wicked, not a Iki- (W.^T.'(ff.^T<,P<.l 
draiijanaji), not a T^ioug dtier, neither I nor ray family, 
1 rult^ in accordance with the Jii^w (ff! if 7? fM ?TT '■M 1 

m,. made 1 ray i«wer an ’oppre^skn,' to the!; 
a ho acre just and righteous; the man ^hg helped my 
house, him who should bo woil I esteemed; the 

nam who would destioy it, him who shf>iild desene 
pnnlsfament, I punished,” To kis successor ho gives the 
Iidvjoe" O thou who mayst lie king in the future, protect 
thyself strongly from the Lie, whatever man shall Ixi a Ikr and a 
deceiver, him who desent^ to te punished, punish, if thus thou 
Shalt think ' may my country he se^-nra’," nnd again, “U tlum who 
shalt be king in the future, wliatevur man shall be a deceiver or a 
wrong doir be not a friend to thesi-; punish them with severe 
[jmitijhinenh”t 


In coJumn HI of the sumo inscription he sulerauly avers. 
May I die MaKdacmi,! its this is true. I never uttered a lie in 
all my life *; and at the end of his insoription at NakBh-i-Kfbtam 
he invokes Ahm Maitda to protect him. bis house, ami his I:md 
from evil, and eshorte—"O maul what Ls the oonnnandment 
of Ahril Miiadil, may it not seem to tliee repugnant (opposed to 
the good). Forsake* not the right path. Do not sin.” 

The Achacuiontd tnoniirehH Httributed their sovereignty' and 


• tbe timmhA teoditie ), orjA/rf,«- (J.K.a l,k®. u 

!• IM. little , lee iil*o J. JL a. IMJ, clpimfi i(i*t ij,c I'eniiiii loxi trf ihe itutrtirttoi' 

.n»„u U, th. 1,«, oriaf «1 ir,e w<>taAv«*u: ii u HtT.tfcfvr. .itn.ni. u« 

Leu, ttnii ;■ cicjtlelDed by tha Aitvriitn Um lew. e . 0, a, VoL Vn, ICF) 

f n i. ^Ofth notltia bore ihc wt.ra. ol Um, Ainerlt*ji aitolomry, tbe lutei>r, E fitmilfiy 
Who mM, in « Iboluro ifallvered on the flth nwwiihef iaai, hofore the 1' St C. JL 
bomhey, ihnt lint eoeJfl he e j-trlot eu.! oe be »|t„. e.d erery ia«, 

liod fliuilkbed hii tnoLfi^biaii 

: OppHTi fft. i*., VoL VII, ItWJ olweriree tiieb ilm Moilien onJltirtM OfrniaMdm nrova 
ibet tho Qolif pcn*i1.Iii wwy lo ro«] tho two PonUn Ictler, w.iuiag t, 

Jib ** iinj I die e eiot not Otinn«l he P«.nn«d 

Totoien. in hu L«£*ioti, .ii8e;Mt* the i«diiig:-Atimmud nju™) j 

to ui,p«d to AhOrl Berthotom.o .uggeet* =_« aw«i,o«|« (4 on} rfieniv- 

MtkvU be my wUiAi ”JL ^ If 
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power tin (lorjvied from Ahura ilitzdtl’s good favotir and nccoin- 
plkhed with H.i>s aid. Diirinij dec lares; in the Jjohisthn inaGFiption, 
‘^By the gface oC A&r& MftKdA I am king. AiirA MaadA gave 
mo the kingdoiu." In a tinkl'd clay bihlet in»(.Tiptioii eoncerDuig 
the foundation of the palace of Siiail in itbont 15.0. 517-16 ho says, 
“ A6ri Miiiidi, Who k the great tkiid over goda, it ia He Who lias 
cFoutiocl mo, it k Ke VS^io hoa made me king, it k He Who has 
given Jtie this great kingdoni with hnudaoitje mea and good 
hursses. With the [irobecliou of Aiirl .Muidk. when my father 
HyHtaH[x« imd my gramlfatiier Araama were still living, AhrA 
MazdA made me king on this earth. AArA MiiydA granted me 
on thk whole earth horses and exceUent men, imd established 
me Kfi king on thk earth, (from that time upto date), I have 
aeeomplkhiicl the fiervit>e of AiirA ^lazdA. AdrA lla/dA is my 
powerful support, aud what He orders me to do k [jerformed and 
realized by my iiand. All that I do, I do with the protection 
of AArA MuzdA.” (Dr, UnvaJuB art. Inscriptions at Sqsii 
.1. K. 0. L, No. IT, p. 61), Revd. Dr. Milk (M. iK. P. A. I., 35(i-T) 
pointa out that the inucTiptiem of Dariiui eontain the njost ample 
expreesious of seutimental confidence in the Deity of any writings, 
ancient or modem. 

There is a punsoge in the fourth column of the Behistun 
inscription which runs thus :—Tuvum k& hya ajjarom inoim 
dijn(m) paiipa.r9dhy tyn ittand /rarfum va?'H(tvatdm thuvam 
M/itya {duruj) iytihy," King and Thompson (K. T. 8, J. D., 67) 
render it;—” Whosoever ahall read this inscription hereafter, let 
that which I have done be bBlieved \ thou shaft not hold it to be 
lies,” Dew hurst (art. “ Mkcelluneoos Iranian Nntoe,” 1.1. S., 174) 
gives a more correct version;—“ 0 thou whcecwver shiilt read this 
inscription hereafter, let that which lias been done by me convince 
time, beware of hutding it to be lies.” This, he says, hrings out 
the exact tteuso of " varnavaidm " aud of “ mAtym 

H, B, Hall (H. A, H. B., 576) expreoMCH his opinion that 
the Pei’S Ian momreln; were itispirod with high and noble ideas 
by the religion of Zoroaster, and the like of Cynts and Darius 
laid hiu’dly been seeu since the days of the great Egyptian 
Pharaehs of the XVJLlUh dynHsty who iubeUigeut as they were, 
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Sind far more humane lhan the AaayrianK, fell far nhort of the 
Persians in virtuL\ 

Ic B. H. A. W„ V'ol, L 172, the hifitorian liostin’t^eff 

dearly brings out the important fact that during the Persitin 
empire many other re%ions, at lirFil merely local and national, 
became spirituahV.d and momllzed, broke loose from their local 
origins, and went forth lieyond the limits of a single kingdom and 
a single nation; uithin the Persian monarciii}', not only wuk the 
idate religion splritnaliised by the refornif? of Zoroaster, bat other 
wombijis lived and grew, offshoots of the ancient Eastern beliefs 
whicli deified the powers of nature; thus the cidt of. the Sun, 
common to ail Semitic peoples, the Anatolian cult of the Great 
Mother, the Egj’ptian cult of Osiris and Isis—all these bwame 
more refined, worked fnit more precisely their main idi^afs, 
conoentrated on one of them, and endeavoured to make as nwiny 
converts aa possible, without regard to their race or polilimj 
connexions: their chief dogiim becomes by degree the union of 
man with Gfxl, 

The Pajsi inheritors tjf the traditioiis of these eminent 
rVrsitm tmmarchs may wt'Il take pride that their empire by 
bringing about the spiritualixation of all men’s beliefs and ideals 
lias ivrougbt a Iswtlng benefit to iiuoikind. 

Tlwf Persians were the first Aryan jieople to think mit and 
nehieve politico] umty. A number of inetuuires taken by the 
Great Kings give clear indication of llic fact that they 
npon their empire ha un indivisible whole. Hoatovtzeff (ib., ir>2*3) 
points out the introduction of a iinifarm coinage and the 
stniction of groat military roads, piercing the kiugdotri from end to 
end, OB among the most eonvineing of these metujuies. 

The Persian empire founded by Cyrus and mnwilickted by 
Dorins wiw the first of its size to lie seen on earth and comprised 
the most diverse uatiomiiities*and languages. (H. A. P, C., 73.) 
A trilingual inscription, engraved upon gold and silm plates, 
diaciwered in the licmity of Hamwirm in or alwiit but nc(t 

made known until threeIjjws'later when Dr. Said Khun 
Kurdfstani of TeherAn supplied to Dr, Cowley u photo of the gold 
tablet, fiiuH thu-s “ Darius, the great king, king of kings, king 
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of th«i lands, son of Hystaspes, the AohaetuHnian. Darius fch« 
king says : Thiy kingship that 1 bold from Scythia which is 
beyond SoRdiimii Ut Kush (Ethiopia)^ from India to Sturdis. which 
Adrima/dii gave (me) who is the greatest of the gods. May 
AdriiiwxlA protect me and uiy honsrehold." (B. H, A. F., 103,) 
Dr. iTnvalti piiints out that this ins<;ripUoii shows that aflor 
B, C. 518 Darius ooticjufTcd the Scyths of Transogdiana, who are 
not HKintionod In the inaoriptiona of Naksh'i-K4stH.m, from which 
we know i^nly that he hiwl conquered the Aniyrgiah Scyths, the 
Scyths wearing pointed helmets, and the Scyths living on the 
other side of the sea, i.c., the Bofiphoriis loid the Bljick Sea, (Art, 
Two New Historical documents of the gr«9it Aehiieiueniaii king 
Dri-rius Hystiispes,' J. K- D. I., No. 11), p. *2.) 

DwiuH divided the empire into a nn tuber of Ratrapies, 
Media, Susianti, Hiibylonia, and Asspia formed separate go^ern- 
njenbs. Byrk and Palestine were included in the Arabian 
satrapy, Tlie Phoenicians and Cypiiotefl, ite weD as the 
Cytcnacans and for a short time tlretf? and the Cyclades, were 
oHSoriated with Egypt. Ionia comprised the continental Greeks, 
the Oarians and the Eyeians. Sparda comprised Phrygia and 
Mysia, with the caplUd at Daskylion. Capp!id<x3ia and Armenia 
comprised the rest of Asia Minor to the borders of Assyria, (H. H, 
A. M., 578.) 

The (jountriw and peoples riiit:d over by Duius are enumerated 
in his inscriptions at Bebisthn, Peraepolia and Naksh-i-EABtam. 
India is not mentioneii in the first Inscription, but is in the other 
two. The pruHCut tendency of scliolnrly opinion is to aasign 
the Indus conquest to abtHit B.C. 518, (C.H.I., Vol. I, 335.) 
Ac< 50 tdiug to Viuocut A. Smith (h, E. H-1<, drd ed., 38), 
the Indian Hatnipy of Darius must Imve comprised the 
course of the Indus from Kal^bagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Bind, and perhaps included » (M>Dsu1erable portion of 
the Punjab eaat of the Indus. The Indian conquest brought 
great wealth, into Persia, and facilitated a regular tnaie by iijuans 
of coaating vessels between the rnouths of the Indus and the 
Persiaii Gulf. 

The archieological reniaiiifl at Taxila and at Patlipntm, the 
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Beb, 1. Parso (P, and J5B. both hike this as the stiirtini? pobit 
of all conquests* Her, Ptisis ia Sat. viii). 

3. Uvajtt (P, 1, Sa % Hffl. Susiunu in Sat viii; aJso called 
EUam). 

3. liftbinis (P, 3, NE. 15, Her. Babylon in Sat. ix). 

■i. Aflura (P. 5, NB. 16, Her. Assyria in Sat. ist). 

5, /Uabaya (P, 4, NR 17, Her. Arabia in Sat. v). 

6, MadrAya (P, 6, XB. 13, Her. EeJTit in Sat \t). 

7, (dahya\ii> ThiiyahyA (P. and Nil, oiuit this, Her. Ionian 

and other Isknds—Cyprus etc,—in the Moditermntfm 
in Sat. i and v). 

a Spardu (P, 9, Nit 31, Her. Sat ii, omiprising Ifysia 
and Lydia). 

9. Yaunii (P. mentions two classes of thoae : Y. nskahya, "of 
the niainland" (10) and Y. dniynhy6, "of the soa’*^ 
(11). The latter are probably the Kana* as No. 7 
above. NK. also mentions theae as twofold: Yauna 
t*^) and Y. takabara, 'V-a-fiiring”, So thest' would 
oorreHpond to Her. Sat i—^lonia—and v), 

la Mftda (P. % NIL 1, Her. Media in Sat x). 

11. Annina (P. 7, NK. 19, Her, Annenia in S«t. siii), 

12. Katpivtakii (P. 8 , NR. i20, Her. Kapiadoldii in Sat iii), 

la PhTflava (P. 13, NR. 3, Her. Pfirthia in Sat xvi). 

14. Zranka (P. 14, NB. 8. Her. Zaranf^e (DranRiana) in Hat. 
xiv), 

16, Horaiva (P, 16, NR. 4, Her. Aria in Set. Jcvi), 

16, UvftraRiiuya (P. 18, NB, 7, Her. ChomBniia in Sat svi). 

17, Bfi^tris (P. 16, NB, 6, Her. Baktria in Sat xii), 

18, Siigodii (P. 17, NR, 6, Her. Sogdiana in Sat. xvi). 

101 Gand&ra (P. 21, NR. 11, Her. Gundara in Sal. vii). 

20. Saka (P. 22, NR. mentions three ' S. humnavuikH (13), 
S. tigraxauda (14) " the pomted-ijapped " imd S. 
t«radray& (23) ** beyond the (Black) Sea". Her. also 
mentions the Amyrgian Scythians, the " ortbckom- 


biinti ” {pomfcetl't:iippcd) SeytbiaQs nnil thy Hcythiana 
beyond the Blnck Sea. The>' «re in Sat. xii and xv). 
21. {fatagu^ (P. 19, NB. 10, Her. Sattagydia fn Sat. vii). 

32. Haraovatia (P. 30, m 9, Her. Anu-h^ifliit in Satxiv). 

■33. ^laka (P, 33, omite. Her. !Makae> (Mabran) in Sat 
xiv). 

Ffer. a. ^Isagorta (R 13. omita, Her. Sa^tartia in Sat 
b. Hindus (P. 20, Mi, 13. Har. ImJia in Sat xx). 

N^s. B, 0 v Skudni(JS'R. 24, Tiinwie). 

d. Puntiya (NB. 26. Her. Pimtia in Sat vi), 

e. Koftiya {NB, 27, Her. Kush, Ethiopia). 

f. Maen'll (NR. 2ft, Her. Maxycs in Sat vi), 

g. Karks (NR, 29, the Onajs of el Kharga). 

Her, mentions foar other Sahrapies not contained in the above 
Jist: Sat. xi Varkana iHyreania), Sat. xvii of ihe Asiatic 
Ethiopians, Sat xviii of the Mntieniana. and Sat xix of 
the l^loechi and others 

Ham. The I iauindan Gold I'latt* Inscription gives the extceine 
hotmdaries of the Empire of Daritis jis foOowa: ** from 
which w t»yond Svigivda as for ns the Kiw. from Hindus as 
far as Spajda.” The SakiiB " beyond Sitgnda" nrt> the 
Aioyrgian (hanmavnrka) Scythians of Nil., and Uieir coun¬ 
try wtia the North-Ea«t Ixxmilary of the Empire. Kus or 
Ethiopia lay to the Sonth-lpVeHt, India (itu^Iuding loodem 
Sindli) hirined the Soiith-En-sl. tiurner, while Spardn the 
North-West comer. 

The dates of these Inscriptions may approximately be fixed 
os follows ; 

BehistDn—<iirca B.O. 519. 

Persepolia—circa B.G, 616. 

Hamadan—between B.C, 518 and B,C. 515. 

Naka-i Hostam—(rirca B,C. 4804H6. 




The Huiahas iNisGnrmuN. 


Thw wan fiiat brought to uotic? by Dr. J, TJnwala after 
its dtsccn'erv ut Hamadiiu in year 1926. It is e&gnived on 
one gfde of a gofd and silver tablet 7.5 in. tujuartv The date b 
certainly after the eoDi^neet of ^indJi and may be 6.\od with toler^ 
able oertaint>' at about B.O. 516, or more accurately wo tuny 
put it ag between the end of 518 and the end of 615- The In* 
Boiiptlon fe trilingual having altogether 28 lines—8 in Old Persian, 
7 in Elamitic and 8 in Bubylonian. 

1- ff.?ft.ET.i<^.-te<s.?(, 1. 1 1. 

t<.r<. 1 . V K-K i ff.-w.K'. 

2- <Sf.>te.t<.?iT.-TTT. V ft.n.^.tTTT.m.Ite.f.<K.K'.lTT.l 

3- I<I.!ff.tTrT.rr.T<'. 1. Tf.ftr.eT.K'.-te.fir. I t<.T<. 1 

r «ir,^.s.‘rTr. v 

*• «TrT.K>. I riT,?f.-TTT. r fl.!ff.eT.K>.RT.T^.!t>. V 

❖<ft.!fT. r. fE.Tt.ff‘T.n.s. 1, 

5- tTrT.T<>.fT.i<'. 1,1.eT.l I IR.-TtT.- 

►M. \ K'.ffi.tTrr.m, r m i i«. 

«■ 1 «<.R.?f.<Sr.-te. \. Rf.-TTT.fTrT. \ K-.Rr • 

tTiT.Wi.l ffi.T tTlT.K'.-M.R.K'.l 

I- m.<S7.ET..TTT.H.n.fif. I T«.ET.1?t.^.ET; I 

►m.W.n.^.tTrT.l ‘T.<r]t.fnX.RT.-TTT.l 
-m.Tn.-Irr. I. rT.<S.ET.>TiT.H.fl.!ff.l g.ffi- 
rrr-.<S.'te. I <S.tM.'TTT.lT.i^. \ ft.R.I<r.-TiT, \ 
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lion pillar at Sfinmtii nesir Benartis, the donble-darie eoioa found 
ill thi> land of tbu Five tiivers, the use of stones in the early 
Indian architecture instead ol wood and mortar, the old-world 
royal rntids traced in the country, the ilaorian caves at (jaya^ 
and the plan of Asoka to pro|jagate his ethical doctrines by mpaim 
of inscriptions on the sides of hills—these, says Mr. M. F. Pitha- 
wak (P. R. R. D., 40), will ever, like the BehiRthn Rock, bear 
testimony to the comjnwt of the Punjab and Sind by the Parai 
king, to the service the ancient i^oroagtrians have rendered to 
India, jimd to the debt Indian cnlture at least to some extent 
owl's to the Persian civiHzatbn aevemf centuries ago, 

In the Naksh-i-Riistani inscription the following list of Darius s 
nchievementB is enumeratedMedia, Suskina, Phrthia, Aria 
(Herat), Bactrk, Bogdiana, Cboraamiii, Zarangia (Dmngiann), 
Aiiichositi, Sattttgydii (in the Helniund basin), Gandariii,* India, 
thoie Cimmerians who are culled the Hmourga, those other 
CimmeilHns (Tigra khnuda) who wear giov£s on their hands,| 
Babylonia, Asayria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadock, Sparda,? 
Ionia, tlioae Cimmerians who dwell beyond the sea (Baka tyaiy 
laradiirya), those lonians {Takabav^, the Eretriiins) who wear 
helmets on their heads,§ the Bndian'R, the Cofwtttins, the Maxj-aiia 
(un the Btmits of Hormui'), and the Karkans.li 

Cyms built hinwidf a town, with a palace, in the diatririt of 
Fasargodii', Darius made a new ciipitai deeper in the centre of 
the country and named it PAtisa (Perscpolis). Bat m the 
district of Persis was too remote to be the administrativo seat of a 
world-empire, Silsi situated some 200 niCes south of Ekbatilna, 
225 east of Babylon, and nearly 300 uortli-weat of l^fersepolk, was 

* Tliflmllp, 0 ( llu KmliiU {CAphn.) wn. OMaptud hy Tndnn trjlM., 4 i{,i,cmiy bj Uja 
Uitiid»riuu^ mxl ih*auu«ydH lh>r« »iid4nt witrs praumablj aim of Imliu «rj>tn. 

li. ad. 3 i|, VoL KXI, 30 S,> 

t Thfi |iciint4d-«pf«l IkytliiixH (toJownX 

t " in ' Spin^‘. ddsT tabulkr* hw m to S|i«Tla ; oihai. <»,nw,!tad it 

with Shiphana, wd with Uyeia, but iht gtniral w«ij|hl of fAcwnt a^inioii {. in tavom 

of tauasn't lUggvation thal'SfnirdH* |i th4 ebJaf pUy of L^la.'* IK T & l n 

XXIX) 1 

B Tb^iliiiild viOBring I otLlioi {Tolnut]], 

1 UnrAfald jdflntUh. K«rh> with UrUiase, hot Unvid* coniWiMi thia ■ 

Kid Ihal by Etokii |» prol^y awnt Owju. op > counlr. Bmn]|.i»1 by H,, 

Cvf* hecKBC fe I'miwu pioTiiioe iu HC. WA. {U. A. I*, I, A., 40 .) 
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lutide Lbe poIitic4i[ metroptilis. The other capital towns ware 
Btibykin and EkbutiVnii. The kinpe chiefly spent the winter 
io Babylon and the suniinei in EkhiUniji. 

The head of each satrapy woe called a Kshtrapavan (satrap). 
There were satraps before, but Darius dottiriiiincd their rights and 
dntiCK. The satrap was the govern ur-general and hia powera were 
of the W'idi»t in civil ndmlnistratioiL Ho wan also the highest 
judicial authority in his province. Besides liiin, there were in 
each satrapy the inilitivry e^immandimt (Karanos) and. tlie 
chanecUiM: or secretory of state. The tbreo were independent of 
one anothty, and communicated direct with the court, so that 
they acted os checks upon one another. In each provunce there 
was u coyncil of Fetsiuns, with AThom the satrap was lx)und to, 
debate all matters of importance. 

Inspectors eeleot^ from the royal family or other men of 
the uobk^i rank, and known aa the King's Eyes, were sent oot 
every year, acoonipanied by a company of soldiers to inve^^tigato 
and punish abuses of jx>wer and to report on the satraps and 
oth^ officials. Other men of a high rank, known os tb& Kings 
Ears, were entrusted with the secret duty of keeping the king 
informed of whatever was trauspirit^ even in the remotiwt part of 
the widely-flung einpirp. 

The system devised by Darius for checking and controlling 
the satraps Kawl insun praiHes us probably the best that has over 
yet been brought into operation. 

The satraps were responsible for keeping their provinces 
guarded agaiust foreign in vast on and fur furniahing military 
contiugenU when the king wus at war. 

Within his Biitrupy, the satrap controlled the finances and 
collected the taxes and tributes. Every part of the empire hud 
lieen surveye(h and the lands appraised ocoordiug to their 
productive ca[»icity. A fixtxl sum was laid down as the tunount 
of tribute to be paid in perpetuity. The |XAymeuta were made 
either in cash or in kind or in both. 

Egypt, with the dependencieij of Cyrenaica and Barca, paid 
701) udente and supplied the army of (X.’cupation with 120,000 
mtitsures of com, worth 610 talents; and the fisheries of lake 
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Mceris in khc Fuj^inm supplied 240 talents for tJhe q (join’s private 
purse. The nome or political division <‘OmpriBiiig the lonians, 
Carians and Lyciims paid 400 taleuts of sulver ; anil that eomiiris- 

itifr the AlyaianSj 
L^'dians and some 
other peoples paid 
5tXl talents. I-'Jiiy- 
gia, Hxphkgonia 
utidtlie Hellus[H>tit 
paid 3tX) taleiib), 
.Medk stipplicd 
sheep, 

4,000 mules, and 
3,000 


j 



burses, and Ariue^ 
nia 30,000 tmlts 
>Lud 10,(KK) fowk 
(-diciii gave 600 
talents iind SCO 
white horses. Fboe- 
nJc ia, Palestine and 
Cyprus paid S50 
talents of silver. 


CAnflQn^ iboviti{£ nntioTii EntuiUETid by Hjthvlrknm luaifJ 

^rluf (nolitir tlie figuTO cf % looliiTiii; firit frnm IhHIi J 1 

1000 stiver tdents 


and RiippUed 600 youthful eunticha; Aranhosia, with 
its dependeuoitas Gedrosia and Clandaru, gave ITG silver 
talents. The Indian division, which appears to have indiided 
the Western Punjab and the Indus valley, paid a tribute larger 
tlian that of any other satrapy, namely, 1300 talents of gold dust 
(equivalent to over a niilliun pounds sterling) and a aiiujlM^r of 
hunting fur the king's palace. This stateiuent uf Herodotus 
regarding the amount of tribute obtained from the Indian 
diviajon Ls astonishing. But Dr. Edward J. ThoiuHa (nrt. 
" Zor'Vistriiin Influence on Kurly HuddhiBin,” M. M. V,, 38fhl) 
considers it quite eredible, since thorn was in this region a people 
and a dviliiuitiou im[X)rtanfc enough to explain the great amount 
of tribute inentioned by Herodotus. Every throe years Ethiopia 
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madtJ a payment oi gold, elephimt tusks, ebony and live ohildren; 
and the Cokbians supplied 100 boys and 100 girls every five 
years* 

Toik or sluices and dues on nunes, fisheries and foreate were 
other HOurcifti of imperial revenue. 

Urote ctUc^iilatea the total nioney trihote at £4,254,000, 
Ma«per<i and Huart put it ut £4,000.000 and Bykes at £3,3X1,097 
—equivalent to £26,000,000 in the values of fco^y. 

The iteople of Pits or Fersia proper, like the Magyar grandees 
in Hungary previously, were exempt from taxation, but when 
the king passed through it, the iuhabitants were bound to bring 
hiiu gifts aocoiding to tboic means. A poor mim could bring even 
a little [nilk or cheese or a handful of vegetiihles or of dour. 

Darius was the hrst Persian monarch to introduce a 
uniform gold and silver coim^e. His gold coin was the purest 
tawn that ever wits struck tmd became “the sovereign of the 
nneient trading world". It bore on the obverse the figure of the 
king as an archer bending hfg h>w with one knoe on tht: ground. 
The term Dario by which the Greeks knew this coin is derived 
from Adocuuit oTniugc^* Tile name of tbu coin has nothing to do 
with the name of the king as Clement Hnart Eind sumo others 
luLve iindcrstood. In PersiaD the name of the coin is zarif/, 
meaning a gold^piece. The coining of gold was the prerogative 
of the king. Silver could Ijo coined by the satraps, generals, 
independent comiuimities, and de mists. 

Darius may truly bo dktinguished as the father of svar^ 
(local self'govtrrnment). In JSgypt the district princes mled os 
of old. Many tributary provinces, such as Ciliota and the 
Phonic ian and Ionian cities, were aliowod to bo admin ish'ied 
by their own native princes. The Jews of JeruBalein enjoyed 
considerable political liberty under tlioir own leaders* 

The Persian rule was raild, and the suhji^t races enjoyed 
the benefit of being under a powerful i^ntral govommant that 
could effectively protect them from the nggreeBion of othisr mi-tiuna 
and also si^ured to them the rights and privileges hs well os 
the burdens and respousibiliric.s of members of a coumuin state* 
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Seven bouBeit bu:] the precedence «rf lUl other nobility. 
They were known aa febe Seven Princes or Seven OtjuiitJcUors, and 
sate nest to the king at pul;lie festivalfi. Their odviue waa 
taken in all impartant matters of state, and they enysyed the 
privilege of demanding twhuisaion. to the kings presence at any 
time and could approach him witliouL the hjrnmiity of Ijeing 
previously uunounct^ by the court usher. 

As said before, Darius dedai'tti in his Bchistim inscriptloji 
that he ruled in accordance with the Law {&baiht(ii or, as some 
read the word, arnhiA^ which means * rectitude'). In this 
cotme[3tioa we may mention that thej’e w'ure law bcolis in Persia 
from iinniunt times. Ono of the three divedans, namelv. tin* 
DUic, of the 31 originEd Avesta Noska, included the kw books. 
These law kxikft were not like the cudes ttf Greecu and Kome, 
but contained a collection of legirl principles on w'hich jtxHtico 
Wits administered.* Diistur Dr. Darab P. fc^anjana writes in the 
Introduction to VoJ. XV of his and hts fulher's moimmfuU] 
work, the tiamiliteriition and trfinalation of tlit* Dinkiird;— 
Surveying Ikxik VTH (of the Dinkaid), as a whole, the rmider 
cannot but 1» impressed bj’ the high, sfxiiai, religious and legal 
itiatitutions in vogue among the ancient Ininiam of the times 
when tlicso Nasks were written. These [awple were complettily 
free from the idolatrons and superstitions customs of their 
TiBighbfjura who surrounded them on all sides, and gloried in 
their pure MtiKdayasuiLn llcvelatlon consciously and erirnestly 
shimning evil iu all fonns. llie high priest appt'ors to Jmve 
Wn vested with great powers in all tnatters sooial, religiotia and 
legal ; and great respect must have licen paid to his deciaiom 
in all dispiit(?s referred to hhii. The Ditic Niisks on Law ckssify 
viirioira crimes with great exactitude, and attempt at enunciating 
the law of Evidence and of Prtx 5 (?durc, which at once testifies the 
high stage of oivilkiition attained by the then Ironiiinfi,” 

Arbitration, n'Icmse of accust^d on hail, and representation by a 
pleader,—all these which lu-t? Hijpp(.Kjed to lie modern iustitutionfl, 
weri! in vogue in Iran. As regards judgaihipH, a woman or a 

■ &» jtf. J. C. Twnpuro'# muiHiijnipli vn Ijiw [n Abriunt. If in iiil. La, in wticH 
aii KCoctUcut or Lhc wiottl Law m BiTWk 
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miaor wrvs onnvWBtmt with Liw was recogEwed over iiM above 
an adult who w'as imfetniliar with it, A pdiakkslidzan or 
shMzan wife, that ih, oro who hud married her buBband with her 
parent’s consent, waa entitled to legally conduct the plaint of 
her husband, 

Dariiui abolished pri^nto vengeance and converUd it into 
state vengeance in coniorniity with the idea of the state aa the 
mimstei of justioe. H- W. Tjelat points out that it is Fomethiug 
l^eat that at a time so early the principle which the Romans 
reached only slowly and with » halting tnovemont found 
expression, viz., that in public as in private affairs, no one sliould 
practise revenge for hiiusdf or redress for himself, but that the 
state by its judicial courts should be the preserver of justice, ffwe 
Josti's monograph on the Sovereignty of tk^ PetBians. I, 1. S„ 

347 .) 

The king's bodyguiwd consisted of flOCK) horsemen sund 
30(X) footrsoldiers, recruited from rcrsiaTis and Modes and probably 
from Susiana also. Their lancis were about mven feet long and 
were ornamented below with gold or silver apples, whcnoti they 
were known to the Greeks hy the name of Melopboroi. 
They also btwe lx>Ws and arrows. Next to them, were the 10,000 
IininorhilR, formed into ten battalionH of a thousand (.fucb, the first 
of which bore lanoes adorned with iJornegronates. Their Persian 
nauic was Amdriyandm SapMd, meaning Imuairtal iSoldiera. 
The probable reason for their being eti named is this that as 
soon as one of them died he was replaced so that the number of 
ten thousand remained i-^stont, Thtii conirntradant was known 
to the Greeks os Chiliarch. 

Tlie standing army consisted of these royal guards and the 
gorriBomt of forte and strongholds. The chiefc of the citeduLs of 
the cities were cidled argaptUa. In the time of war levies were 
raised. The subject raeea equally with the ruling people were 
liound to military service. The army oommimders were selected 
principally, though not exclusively, from IrantanH. <Jf the eight 
generals named in the Bchistiin jn-scription fti,x are Porsiaos, 
one a Mode, and one nn .\rmonian, Medes, Babylonionfl, 
LyTiianB, Jews and Greeks were frequently appointed to Ih? 
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highent military and admiultitmtive poats. A geDeral review of 
llie troops took place throughout the empire everv year. ITie 
king personally conducted the review of the troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capihils. In remote province® the review 
was held in the king b name by persons deputed by him. 

The kings were alwaj-B attended a number of wise men, 
principal among whom were the Priests, and consultation 
with them was frequent. 

The royal lianquets were on an imposing scale, an many 
as a thousand oxen, sheep and other animflln being slaughtered 
dilily for the service of the palace. The damtiftfi fur the royal 
table were brought from the must distant parts of the empire: 
the bread which the king ate was uiadc from the wheat of Jiolia, 
the salt which he used was brought from the noighbonrhood of 
the temple of Ammon in Africa, the wine which he drank aime 
from Chalybon in Syrki. (A* H, C^., IflOl.) As ajr«idy mentioned, 
the drinking water wna fetched from the Choeepes. 

To Herodotus a Persian grandee wms fully as cultured a 
man ns, and in many lespects, a more thorough gentleman than 
the best of the Greeks, (See Sir Arnold T, tVilson s art. in 
the Astatic Review reproduced in JL L H., 23-6-2Vf,) The Greeks 
confessed that the Persian kingdtjm was great and mighty 
through the zeal and good fortune with which all obeyed the 
commands of the Great King even more than through the 
excellent qualities and policy of the SUte authority. (Justi s 
monograph “ The Sovereignty of the Persians ” I. L 8 ., 246.) 

Xenophon (Cyropitdia, VII, 5) refers to ancient Persian 
bravery as proverbial, Darius himself him immortalized the 
ochievementis of his soldiery in the inscfiptlon at Naksh'-i-IlftatBin 
in the following eloquent terms:—"‘Look well at those statues 
wliich support my throne, and if thou <Ljat recognize them, then 
it will be known to thee that the spear of the Persian reaches far. 
Then it will be known to thee that the men of Persia far beyond 
their own country wars are wont to wage." (H. F. Talbot’s transla¬ 
tion, R. P., Vol. V.) 

Such were the patriotism and loyalty of the soldier}- that 
in war the safety of the king’s person was their hfst thought. 
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The pfntimenfe of the tuiclent Persintifl fa^wartls their tinRs 
Firdausi has well expressed in the follawinp couplets 



(“ Kuow this that kingship and the office of a prophet are 
like unto two gems in cue ring. D thou breakest one 
of therii, thtni destroyest thy ef>al and wisdom,”) 

The martial spirit ami splendid iwikiotiani of the Persians 
can lie said to be tlie mitural nutcomo of their religious dootrines. 
Durnoiif {Etudes sur U Lnnjuc et l$s 2*extes Ztnds^ p, 61) 
observes correctly that the character at, once martial and Teligtoufi, 
which appears with suoh iieroio traits In moat of the Yashts, 
could not have lioen without iniiuenoc on the masciiliue discipline 
under which, if we may believe daSKic antitpiity, th£‘ ropmirohy 
established by t^yrus rose to grandeur. Tlio Zoroastrian doctrine 
insists uixju the followers of the faith to resist and destroy till that 
ia evil and injinioiis to man and to rcepeet and honour all that 
is good and lnmeficiEiJ. In the AfringMn GcdtdftMr the reciter 
puts lip a praytsr ae follows:—“ I pray in niy blessings that he 
(the pronnoc-govrmof) may cont|ticr in vichirinns InktUes every 
malicious foe, and cjicb luidigniint, profiine in thoughts, and 
words and actions, that he nmy indeed lie conatiuitly 
victorious in his own neligioiiH thoughts, and w'ords, and deeds, 
and imviiryiug in the smiting of ovary fot‘ and of every dama- 
worshipper, and that lie uuiy, as he proceeds, be well rewarded 
and of good repute, iitissessing a far-foreseeing preparation of the 
soul. And 1 pray with blessings thus; Live thou long and 
bleasf^l lie thou, ‘ hail’ to thcti: live for the aid <if holy nujii, and 
for the cniBhing of the evil," 

Allnsioa may be made in this pliicc to one other Important 
element which has coritrilaited bt nudie the Peratans a pbyskjfdly 
and mentally gifted people, and that is the climate of their 
native country, lir. Arthur tJ. Hope pctinto out this fact clearly 
in his " Introduction to Persiiin .\rl" (pp. 21d*T), He writes: 

There cun lie un tjuesitiun but that the clinuite of Persia with 
the exhilarating atmosphere and brilliant sun lias left its mark. 
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^eent researohes in the antion of sunshine have shown that 
it 19 a ftu^tor of primary importanee in maintaining phvBieal 
menbd vigour and of all the natural endowments of wbieh 
Iran ^n boaat, from time inunemorial it has I)een the fjorgeons 
anoahme which has perhaps been the most preciotia. Everj- 
traveller in the land becomes poetical in its contemplation.” 

The soldiers were eqmpped with the fiow. spear, and 
®'iid carried a tight bueklor made <]if osiers. They wore 
a long tunic falling to the ankles, with wide hanginrr 
sleeves which covered the arms to the wrista. The tunic wul 
adorned with a rich border and roseths?. They wore laced 
hodtfi of soft yellow leather, gold bangles on their wriats, and a 
cap surrounded bj- a twisted fillet. (H. -4. P. C.. 9a) 

It was the eostoui of the Persians to march at sunrise 
In connection with the march of Darius (Momannua, Curtimi 
Ihifus (quoted by Mr. M. Praaklin in his wt. “Magi iu 
GloBsted Latin writers ”, D, H. M. V., 526-7) says (Hist Aleit 
3. 3 8):-‘'Thc signal was given by the trumpei from 
the kings tent on which there bltuied aji image of the sun 
eneJosod m a crystal so dazzling that it could be seen 
throughout the camp. Their order on the march was m 
follow I—The fire which they wiQ holy and eternal was 
carried on silver altars; next came the Magi singing the 
w>ngHof their ooirntriea/' 

The army was ancamimnied by doctors and veterinary 
surgeons, whose work was to give prompt relief to the wounded 
and the disithled. After the battle, hot bath was given to each 
soldier and the i-elaxation of the body was regarded ueceBaary. 

Ah hi the training in htiTHeniauship and the use of anus, 
the foot is to be remembered that from the eorliost timea tlui 
Persians hud to maintain an almost oimfciniml fight with 
the Tartars and the Hirns^ who were in the habit of making 
inroads again and (tgoin into Iranian territories. The PehelwAns 
(warriortihiefs) of old were not kuighb-errant roaming in quest of 
adventnreH or entering lists and jousts to find fa,vmir m the oyea 
of their Lvdy-bves; but still th(*y were ns chivalrous m any of 
the Knights of King Arthur’s Bound Tabic. 
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At the agfe of 15 the Persian boj' was coDflidered to have 
attained majority and bpcame liable to military service from that 
time till he reached the age of 50. 

The most diatinguisbed youth were educated under the 
tnormrch*!? eye, praetified their eserciBes at the gate of his palace, 
and were severely trained up to the habits of temperanoe and 
obedienoe in their long and laborions parties of hunting. The 
training which they received wnu an object of adjuiration to the 
Greekfl, Similar institution a were set up by the satraps in their 
districts. 

The boys were made to rise early and were drilled in batches 
of fifty. They wore inured to heat, «i1d and rain, and taught to 
cross rivers without ^tting their arnw wetted. In the tnoming 
theyl eamt the art of defending their country, and learnt ngrioul' 
turc in the evening- WhiU* in thtw© w'ays they Ijccaine hardy 
jmd their bodies becanit* soimd ns sUmo, their moral and religious 
edacatiou wiifi at the wune time well looked after. 

The military training of the royal princes (Himnienced at 
the age of sevem At tlio age of fourteen they were put under 
four instructors,—one a wisw* priest to triiin thcTii in reli|pfiiis 
and political matters, one tu impart moral instruction, one to 
advice them to abstain front lust, avarice and other evil imssions, 
and one to instruct them in vfiltiur and fortitude. 

In the matter of the edneation and the training of their 
ehildrt't! the firat aim of the Iranian parentw was to umke them 
worthy and useful memlxjrs of ritxiiety,* and to implant in their 
tsoiila "the highest principles of cotidncting life. The Persian 
youth, writes Xenophon in the (Jyropnvlia, go Uj flohocl to Icaru 
righteousness. OB mjrs go to school to leiun the nidiujcnts of reading, 
writing and reckoning. 

Mr. Carter points ont that a study of two writerH, Ilerudolnfi 
and Xenophim, rcvi^nlH that two (Ireeks, two ol the wisest and 

■ tn On? Atiwli Nylt»h I A'n, A} tha 5CAtol»ln*n p*r<>nt praj* Icit the «r»1. 

him of II rhilA thet lia* iTiimtfl wiii1>iTni lh*t ivaitM rttir well iifld In ill"* 

ilalilntraOciin •*« .Anjnimm (puhHis snsmblyl, $h»l ti w»1l-AH>wn wpeBiAbl*. llinl 
nltfm tbs diilKM of ahnriH Uut It tirim| ntvl iui«niu«t tha goed ^ hit hit IwnlJr, 

ihit ATh^ by Eobnlrr, arti t(«t the g^ivArinniint of Uii 
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must truvelltid mun of tlio anciaiit TVOfJd, fraiii a rout lixpuritnue 
of contiiitiporary (amditiojiiij appi'ovtid. of the PerHiiiui and 

\vhat caonot bo doubted k that to the anoiont Perajans Truth and 
l^oli^ron wore one. (Sea art. " Europeajn appreciation of Poure- 
Davmxds worli/' K. 1, H-, 14-7-1929.) In the followlufj 
words, which Justi {juntas and Pro! A. H offmann Xutachke 
repoiitfi, Cflamt do Gobincan indicates tho moral superiority of the 
ancient Lriiniana over the pt-ople of the God of tho Btbie : — ** The 
God of the Bible Is surely great and sublime j but Hk people 
com pared with tboso people whom one hears hen? mstnictiup 
(the Iranians in the Vondid&d HI. 2, fi-10; 111, S3-27, etc,) are 
very low; and one understandR the speoial eaiuestness and tho 
kind of wonder with which Herodotus tulked about old, and oven 
lit the time he lived, almost dead Penskne who held bravery and 
truthfulnofis high alcove everything else. Even the Grecians of 
old never anoiistoiued us to such & language." (See Mofiman- 
Kutfichke s monograph *' Irankn " D. H. M. V., 5(58.) Justi like¬ 
wise renuirks:—^“Through many witnesses alxove reproach 
it has been satisfactorily tisc:ertuine d that the h]tTidahq k- < ; was 
the safest se-cority among the old Persians * * * The same 
thing is true of the Persians, and it k well enough known of tho 
present day J^Virsis thut thok handshake ti> a buslnessniMi bus 
the security of an oath," (Ib., SfiT.) 

In his Eijdmiruble treatise on Naiurstaditiin ujtti OJirkten' 
tU7n, tho Gonnan Professor F, Bette x pays a fitting compliment 
hi the ancient Iranian system of education In the following em¬ 
phatic words :—" It is an alarniiug fact tliat in spite of compul¬ 
sory schotflB, the latest educational systeiu and newest methods, 
tlio autiilKir uf juixniJc oflonderii has increased iu Germany fifty- 
one pur cent, diiting one decxide. In Australia niattora aro 
Wonso, Thuse urn results which no fine phrasns alajut progress st 
pedtigiigir isingresses can solve r in this department, more than 
in any other, the maxim holds ; ‘ By their frints ye shall know 
them/ The chief (jUDstion is not what wo teach our lioys and 
girls, but what they grow up to W j not what tliey know, but 
whiit they are. The tjatakjgno of the double stars rendt^rs no 
mini honest; to be acquainted with the laws of physics is no 
Wiirrant of tmthfnluess; nor does applkii nK?('haui{» efisuni 
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t(> a man an affectionate or hnuible diaiioeition. In pkoe of brand 
new theoriets, rettent si'Htenjs, and peyehologiea] and sentimenbil 
addresses and reiiolutiDDs, Jet modem education give tis ecluolurs, 
who, like tlie youth of ancii-nt Foraia, ‘ feat heavun, revere their 
parents, and speak the truth,' and we will lx*lievo in it'* 

The ooustf notion of high roods for rapidity of comimmioation 
from end to end of the empire was initiated Jjy C 3 tus and 
(kmhj'Mes itnd extended by JDarim. The m(«t important of 
them was a royal road from SfiaA to Sardis, a dtstnoee of 1500 
miles. On these roads forts and guards were raaintained for 
the safety of travellurs iind traders, and hosteliies and cam- 
vanseraLs for Uu>ir oomfort. Tht* existenoe of these roads and 
the aafetj' of travel, combined with the intreduotion of a 
ooimnon cotuagn for the whole empire, made the exchange of 
oummcxlitics extremely easy and stimulated production which 
contributed to the increasing progperity of all parts of the 
empire. 

A postiil service wue inaugmated, poetiil stations being 
established at intervals of about four pJMrsangs (1 pharsang = S{ 
miles). There were one hundred and eieven »acb stations 
between SdsA and Sardis and were hold by troops. DiaregardfuJ 
of storm, cold or heat, the king’s courier rode night or day 
without stoppage from one stage to the next, where he delivered 
his post to another ooutier, who Wiis ready with his horse 
saddled and liridled, to bilie it on to another stage. Hivers 
and streams were cr<jasGd by mcims of bridges or swift boats. 
Thu couriers rode ‘ swifter tluin tlie orone*, so that a despatch 
from Sfisil could Ik delivered at Sardis within five or sis daya* 
This syuttim of mounted poata, the first in the world, was known 
iis ‘angareioa’. Such a system wits introduced into Fratioe by 
fjouis XI in 1470, and liy lildward IV into Hugland in 1481, 
that is, Euroiie tvits twenty centuries behind Persia in this 
initter. Thu orders to the provincial Leads were inscribed on 
skins idijMherai) and sealed with the royal seal. The court 
journals and records were also written on skins. For literary 
and comnierdiil purpoeeB a cursive atyk: of writing was employed. 
The cuneiform cbaructenj were auitud only for inacriptions. 
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Old Pormsiq was the jHnguii}]f(* of the court tmd nobility. 
Dr. O. Duchaaim Graysaji! (C. .4. H., Voi. IV, 202) that whether 
or not the Achaeiueuideg and their nubjech; employed the Aniimic 
alplmhcb for writing Forsijut otherwiBo than mommieatally there U 
at present no evidence bo determine, bntijuliieqiiently the Arimiaic 
alphabet ivhb so used, and from it the Pahlavi alphabet ia 
donved. He mentions also that under the Persian empire 
Aramaic wag usoddn India, and m it becanje in Persia the source 
of the Pahlavi. so did it in India of the Khoroshthi alphabet.* 
From Dr. W. E, Pamost we learn that Anunaie was spoken 
over the grt-ater [Mrt of Western Asia as far as Babylon and in 
the oomiiier<.:ja] eities uf Egypt as far south us Assouan; it wns 
the langoage of diplonmcy and oomineroo, and it is probable 
that the Jews in Btibylon, in Mesopotamia and in parts of Syria 
understood It better than their own sacred tongue, Sonie of 
Lt>Td Jesus Christ's own words lire retarded b Aramaic,— 
laZithii eumi (Murk V, 4J), Ephphatha (Mark VII 34) 
Sabachthani (Matt. XXVU, 4G). 

An inscription of Darius, iu tho Greek hinguuge, which 
was found in IBBG at Deirmenjic b Magnesia, revoills both 
]^ui3 8 solicitude for thn improvement of cultivation (qnik' a 
Zoruastriim sentiment) and his religious tolerance towards his non- 
ZOToustrian subject. It Is iiddresstd to the Greek Godutus, a 

siitrap of Asia Minor, suys The king of kings, Darias, the 

son of HjfStuspwi, to his slave Godafcus says thus:—! leam that 
thou dost not obey my comnnmds in uU respects. In that thou 
oultjvatest my land by transplanting the fruits (of the country) 
beyond the Euphrates to the lower |)aria of Asiu, 1 eomruend thy 
purpose, and by reason of this there shall bo laid up for thee 
great favour in the king’s house. But in that thou sethijt at 
naught my pohey towuids the gods. I will gho if dost 
not chaugL. a proof of my iwmged ft^dings, for thou didst ejuefc 


(H. 1-., Tflj ii«i U bj mriu, a^t f„ U« is™. 

l»tcWnl Inlfoducd .. wrin(4j ™t,raHt.td th* Aslm«in«ii«, offis,, 

toUdn, .BTipt >• |J» oAidial „[dMittg ihi «iMUorji,, JfoM 

inSa “ ““ ^ 
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14 payment ffoixi tlw soared gardens of Apollo and did»jt conmumd 
thorn to dig unbollowed gcouud, not kariwing the mind of my 
forefathers towards the god, who kad told the Persians tbu wholu 
triitk" l(i2.) 

The nimarkiible toloronco of the Achnotiienirh^ townids 
the peoples of other faiths WiVi in no Wiiy duo to their w'ant of 
hivonr for the natioaa] roligian, hut was at ouoe the outijuiiio of 
their political wisdom aud the logical oonscrjucnco of the liboTEJ 
character of the Iranian leligion. The miiuifioonce and gencroeity 
of these Iranian sovt^oigas towards Greek, Egyptian and other 
temples stands out in glorious contnrst to thiit of their Grtvk 
successors, who wore kotJwia for robbing temples. Antiochus the 
(xreat robbed the temple of Aine at Ekbatitnil. Antiochus 
Epiphimes mode it idmoat the busiuoss of his life hi plunder 
Syrian, Elymiuim and Jewish temples, tmd even Pyrrhas was not 
fitxjvo plundering temples, (SeeSir J. G. Oiyajee’s art. “The l\x 
iVebtemenica,” J. C. .M. T., 59). 

In his History of the Aucient World (Vol. I, p. 136) Itostovb- 
jself esprusBOH the view that it is prokiblo that Persia, owfid to 
Diurius Hystaap^ her new ridigbn, the religion of the notnble 
prophet and reforaoer Zoroaster. This is a mistake. Zoroaster's 
religion was propagated a long time before the AchuumeDiuii 
period. 

Thu greutsat of the structures erected by Darius wiis at 
Persepolis. He bid chosen, writes Prof, Ihjg>.'ra (R, H. A. P., IdO), 
u. site splendidly suitable for nobble imd majestic bailding, but 
so vast os bo dwiirl into inajgnilic.ance imytliiug less grand tbin 
man'M greatest edorfei. The platform utretches from unrth-wi^t to 
south-west 1523 feet and bm a breadth oi 920 feet (In it Ikiriua 
built two structureSi his winter pnhux?, and Jtn uudienice room, known 
an the Hnl) of a Hundred Uolumns. 

The diligent and learned arcbwikigiBt of Uie G<iverntiient 
of India, the lute Dr. Sptxiner, has utiwirthcd at Kiimnibir, 
nwy Patna, the piiliico and other buildings ol Llie Mauryjm king 
Chandroguphi, grandfather of the biuous Emporor Asoka, which 
appesix to be plimned after this palaou of Darius. 

At Naksh-i-flilsUun there aio fooi* sopuleliree hewn in the 
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tiice of a rooky difE, wiuch are imdLYstrxid to be tombs bcloDging 
to Darina, XorxeB, Artaserses L and DuriuR TT. The third 
septflchrii to the right, near the point where the cliff makes the 
sharp angle, has been positively identified as the tonih of Darias. 

About the pntetice of depositing the reniaiiiB of the Achne- 
meniims in tombs. Prof. He^3^feld wrote to Sir J. J, Modi from 
ShiiuK on 24t-h April 1032a6 follows:—“It ia well known that 
the Aehuemenides thertiKelves were bur ltd m their rock-cut tombs 
and even that their bodies had, originallT, been, if not embalmed, 
at any rate prefier\^ed somehow. I do not ni^ to speak to you 
about the contradiction to later Zoroostrian customs miptii’d 
thiTem. The explanation, or better one way ont of the (lifiieult)*, 
has'been that for the kinga an flnoaioly might be auppoHed, Against 
that thought milibites tho fact tbat the toml» ccrtbiiti a rather 
large number d plaints, htmoe the anomaly must be extended to 
the whole niynl family. Tlie other way was, arxiorditig hi 
Herodotus, only the Magi exposfd the dewl Ixjdies in dakhmohs. 
Now we have discovered in the imnMxliate neighlxaiihood of 
Pers(‘poiis li numlier, us far !is ten or twelve toiubs, tbit must be 
regarded, accOrrling to tlie and wurkmtmship, as beJouging 
to the Achaemeniiin ^leric^ and at the same time as tombs of 
prh'ate peraons. Heuci^ it appi^ans, alrii^idy now, as sure that 
Herodotus' ivortls must bf* biken in their literal naianmg and that 
durmg the Achaemenian period burial in the earth was stiU the 
general custom among the ZoroKstrians. We have found ut 
the same time a very large number of true liHtodfina of the 
Arsiictdan and mainly the Susanhn period. Hence, appareutly, 
the ouatom, prevailing to the present day, spread after tla* 
At^uu’nienuin (leriod, from its original restriction to the Magi, into 
general use, and X feel rather sure, for instance, that tho famous 
cave at Shapdr is the place where the body of that great king 
bod been exposed," 

IV, Xsaxas. 

On the death of ParivK, Khshayarsha* (Xersesi), Ahosuerus 
of the book of Esther, aaoeuded the impiwjitl throne. He was 

• Sir H, nnwllnwn derinn tins riamf! from n tjnp. tml unha, rctMinble. 

Ttilinao and SUrantcin ikriva it from « rular, hthI id&Ja 
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bom in the pnrple, hts mother Atossa bern^ a. tiiteal descendant 
of King Gyms, For this reaAon Dariiifl Md tioiiiiiiH.ted him r 8 
his fiiicQ^aor in proferenee to liis eldest son AxtaiiajitmeB, whose 
mother was the danghter of a nobleman, namely, Gobryea, one 
of the six confederates who had oo-opemted with Darius in the 
removal of the usurper (’hiumata. While exanibing one of the 
palaoE' sites in PersepoliB, HeryJeld has discovered an Important 
trilingUEil inscription in which Xerxes wrih^ that he was not 
the normal heir to the throne, but his father had none the lean 
nominated him to this position. (See K, 1, H., 7-2-1D32L) 

Xerxes was 34 jthts of age, very Leantifnl in person, and 
in Ettature hvUor than nil his anbjiicts. In the book uf Esther 
it is said that he reigned from India even upU> Ethiopia, over 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces. 

In the second year of his reign he took an army to Egypt 
to crush the rebellion of Klmbabosha, who had usurped tin? 
gavernmeufe of that cx^untry. Kbilvihesha was defeated and 
Xerxes appinted his own. brother HfikMinaaiah aa mitrap (B.CL 
484 or 483). The fate of Khababeeha is not known. 

The pta>ple of Babylonia revolted and cbnse one Bhaiiima- 
sirba as their king. Their independence was of short duration. 
After a few montW siege the Persian satrap Afegubyims ridnex’d 
the city. Thtj famous temple of B(4-Merodach was seized and 
its trenflurea conveyed b) Persia. 

Xerxes began to push his preparations fnr the lotig projected 
invasion of Hellas, At first he wus disirtelmrd to utidertake 
this oiiferprise. But at fciigth the {jersuusioas of Mardonius and 
the mstigation td the exiled tyrant Hippiaa and other Greek 
traitors at hie court prevailed. 

A fleet of 1207 Lriietues, iueluding 160 furniahed by the 
Cypriots, with crews averaging 200 men, and 3,000 thirty-rmred 
and fifty-oired ships and transports, a-sis coUeettd from the 
marihine states. Persians, Medw and l^akaea served as marimv? 
(epibetae) on bixurd the veflaeJa. The satraps furnished consider* 
able bodies of troops from the provinces. Herodotu.s mentions 
110 less than fifty differeot nations from whom the ex|;editioiuuy 
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forw was frtriuod. FoUtiwing tho “ delightfully gmpbic ’ ac<'ouiit 
«f Herodetus, Huart giires the fallowing drarription of the coin- 
poeilitm of the graud ariny* " tin* greatwt exptditioii the world 
baa known 

" At the heiid faiint* tho H?r 0 ians und iledcs, urm(^ with the 
Jimoe, Iww find flwrd. lu; were the Oyssianfl md Hyroanians, the 
Assyrians weiring ltfoay.e helmete followwl imd after thein traoJf the 
Bfif'trians, Arlans and Parthians with their javelins ajnl pikes, imd 
till- l>acat> wUh their ^jointed «ips and their axes, the cotton^elad 
Indians, the Ethiopianfs of Africa, with iminted bodies, ajined 
with long 1 x>wi 4 and ttint-headwl arrows, the Etbiopiaua of Asia 
{porhjipH the negroid pftpiilation of .Maknin), who wore extruordi- 
niiry helmets made of horaijs' heads, and yet others, down to the 
iiilijibitimts of tln‘ Islands in the Persian Gulf. These n'ere the 
infantry, Besides them were the men lighting from ehariolB, )ls 
there had been in the Egyptian and AsajTimj armies. These 
Avert* chiefly PersmiB and Medes, but there were also fiagaitiaos 
from the country alanit Arbeln, armed with Ijwsos, Indians on 
vehieies drawn by ivild nsaes, Ujit-trSnns, Gtspians, Jibyane, and 
Arabs on their dromedaries or one-huraped oaniek Each 
division was commanded by a l^raian, and XTardomun was 
commander-in-chief, ’' 

Port>^-9U nations furnished the Foot-soldiers, who were 
miirshallwl in 211 liodies under 20 brigadier-geneniLs above whom 
wore: fiix geueralB-in’Chief. 

As t<j the Siujiie mentioned above Qtxirge C, Swavne makes 
an observiLtiiin which is worth iiuoting. He writes Somo 
<x«mecfc tht* Btioat' with the Haxon, others also with tlio Hikha of 
Northurn India. It would indeed be strange if it wore 
discovered that the English wojre pitted iigain.9t their eouBina 
at Sobnwn, Chill iim wall ah, and Giijorat and recovered India 
through their aid afterwords, itod that wme of their imcestorH 
were those who fought Ijcst on the losing side at iltirathon and 
Plata^u" (G. 8. H, 87.) 

A double line of bridge wss built over the strait between 
Mydos tun! Seetos. One line woa supported on 360, the other on 
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314 viswelft, anchcred henci and stt’TO with thpir keels in the 
flifeotioD of the cwrent. 33c‘ftJre this bridtjo ironld be setnallT uRf<l 
for transport, it whh conipIuMy riiin(?d hy a atonn. Henulotiw 
niirratef! that fat this cjibastrophe the (jretit King wrenked hk 
wrath not only on the prinripul engint^i'rH who were responsible far 
the work liy Ix'hcwliiig them^ hut nlwi on the waters of thestmit 
whicli he conitmindetl ta Iw Hoonrged with 300 laslii^s Jind limuded 
with iroaa and further punished bj' u set of fetters let down into 
them. It is further told Llmt the sooiirgers whilo juinishiiig the 
wattTfi addreasi'd Ui theiti the following iirrogiLnl wttrda:—Thou 
bitter wnter, feJiis is the peuidty whbh onr mnstiT indicts u|)Oii thee, 
beciinse thou hiifit 'wrongt’d him though ho had ntwiT wronged 
thee. King Xerxes wUl cross thee, whether thou wilt or not, 
but thou doserwst not sncrilice from any mnn, b(«o.iise thou art 
11 treaoheroiiB river of (useless) salt wak'f.” 

Is it believable that Xerxes wna bo bereft of oonmioti sense 
us not tf) Bee that by such fatuous tmd futile outburst of wrath 
and difiploy of vindiotivcncisE ho would hi) making hiiiLself an 
object of contempt and rldiotda both U> his own i^ersians and 
to the niuniBruns I'huenicians, EgyptiauB, (ireckb, and peoples 
of other subject uatious who were employed on the works? Wo 
can tijicrlbe this ridiculoim story, ah many othora equally faocihil 
and hetitiuus, to the habit of the father of Eurtipeim history to 
lend dramatic intc'ri>Rt to his narrative mare in the manner 
of an epic poet or fiction writer than of a tsofier ami faithful 
historiun, with the vk‘W as much of amuaing and intctrestuig 
bis audience m of bringing into ridicule the hereditury enemies 
of Hellflfl, the Persians, It is ainnslng ta fiml (Irole und rtther 
English histormnu giving credenet* to this palpably almiird 
story respecting Xerxes, even llmugli they have uotict'd tmnt of 
nsility in uinny of the narrations of this ancient writer of 
HaiiearuaBBUs. 

We might here note that in the ancient Ziiroaatrian niiak 
nftbAaiAJid it wios laid down among the directions to be observed 
CM the day of battle that on that driy the YatUhna ritiml wns 
tii be performed, the holy A vesta was hi 1)«} rrsiited during 
Ughting, the water which was uoarost to the place of battle 
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WHS to lie c<)QaeQratedi fLnt) jCaoHwa or ffonssciiit^d water was 
to be bnJURht (D. D. a, VoJ. XVX, 0.) 

A new double bridge isTifi ofinHtruoted witli elaborate rjure 
tinder the directjfJn of Harpalna, a Greek. It, was (k> .solidly 
boilt that men, hfiraen tend voMoJes could pans with aa nmeh 
comfort and facility as they could move on shore. It was a 
w<mdt.‘r of early milittuy engimwring, rmd the malting of It, aa^-s 

J. H.Hale (H. P. S. F., fS), would hix the resources of the iJst 
army of to-day. 

Another double bridge a-as thrown across the Strymnn 
and tJae Perabin engineers Bu bares and Artfichaons carried out 
the KtiipendouH work of cutting a cimab about a mile and a half 
long, and of such width as to allow tw»j truH^mcH to pass through 
rowed fthreast, through the isthmus which coniificts the promontory 
of Athos with the imjnland of (.'halkidilte, so to avoid the 
dangerous Grwk cotunt where u storm had shattered a PerEian 
fletjt on the former osiurditlon. In this canal ;iK.)0 durics were 
found in 183‘J, and Prof. Itogers inforiue ub that one may gtill 
nee faint signs of a Hue of ponds from 2 tri H feet deep and 60 
to !)f) liL't't wide. The road was put in order. The ‘Kings way* 
in Thnice, remained an objeoL <if vmemtion to the natives for 
gpuerutions Hi come. (0, A, H.. VoL IV, 260.1 Li^rg,. uuigiminca 
stored with great tjuiuititiis of provisions were .s«,?t up at anihibli' 
skitious along the intendt^tl lino of tii»rnh from the Hellespont 
to the (jTiJf ftf StryinoD. 

Herodotus huis surpassed hiiriaolf in his exaggeration of 
the strength of the gniiid army. He gives the nunibors iif fuot 
floIdieiK and mimnh’d tnvpg at tin? huge totals, respectively, of 
1,700,000 iiud 100,000 (including twenty tlumsiind whti rode in 
ohiirlots or on wtiuels), and the number of sailors and murines 
at the- large figure uf 610 ,(Xj 0. With the addition of the reinforce* 
meiitB in Europe in tlie tnandi from Doriscus to Tliermopylae, 
Herodotub brings up the full total of the expeditionary liriny 
to the staggr^ring figure of 6,283,220 men. 

Modern historians refuse to accept thirse figures. Groto 
dkinisses them tm imwarrantable and incrcdihle, Grundy 
tinds It imposaiblt* to draw any conolnsKm from the stutements 
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made, and thcni^h he beeitatea to expreea anj' conject^Tc a.a tt> the 
pfjssiblo maxiiuiini of the Imid force, as no evidence on the point 
can be taiid t£> eKist, Jie estimfiteii the niimbor of the troops em- 
ployed OQ the land at more than half a inillioii, Karj- ooinputea 
the Jand forces at ®0,000, In view of tlie reliiince thy Persian b 
placed on numlx^is and the size of the erripiro, Sykes hkh nines that 
the land and sea furct^ cximbiued, incliisive of foJlow'ers, afjgre- 
gated perhaps two inillioDs. Mawlitisori conjiectares that the l*er- 
sian army coo Id scaroely have exceeded a million comlMtauta, 
Dalbriick attribiitea to Xerxes an army of no more than 65,000 U) 
75,000 fighting men. (G. 0A\ W., 210, f, n.) 

Grundy (Ib, 53d) puinLs out that leaving out of ounsideration 
the didiciiities to Ix; overcome before the huge mixyd force 
wtis GoUected at Sttrdis, the orgimisttitioii which enabled this grout 
army to be brought without accident or witltont a hitch of any 
kind over the eight hundred miles ol difijoidt (u>iintry ivhicb 
separitted its busy from iVliddle Grei'ce must hn.vu tietfii the 
outcome of ti liiglily effective and higlily elaltorated awtem 
evolved by a people whose experience wan indeetl large and 
long, blit who must also have been giftefi with that very Jiigh 
fornj of mental capacity which is able to carry out a grt^at work 
of this nature, Mimro (l.\ A. H., Vo). IV, 200) draws uttentiim hi 
the noteworthy fact that Xerxes with titanic might tgnoml 
the divinely ordered tJuuKtitution of the world; liis army marched 
(loroBs the sea, and his navy sailed through tlie dry land, Put, 
wiys this hiKtudan, the organ batlou of the siipplius for liie 
expedition, although we hciu* Jess of it, was a gri^ater feat. 

From a nimble tlirone erected on n hill nerir AbydiK Xerxes 
;raU!hed the itiagnihcH'ul i>a.noraina of his hugr* land forte, with 
hI[ their varied urins, accoutrumeuis, and driwses, crossiiig the 
ixintcams, and his ships sailing in the strait There is a story 
that at first the soul of Xerxes exulted ret the thoiigbt that 
all thi>!ae myriads were his siihjech^, Itui on by himself hi a gmtt 
enterprise, but tiie next moruont he imrst into twirs, Artaxerxes, 
who stofxi near him, asked, Wluit is it that thus affects the 
Great King of the nations ? nod why is the lord of naui JSid?" 

** Ah, said Xerxes, “ it burst upon uiy mind that of all those 
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in^Tiadfl who now swarm beneath me, not oiu* wilt Ijt' idive a 
himdrwi y«irs buiiee ! ” (A. H. C H., 105.) Al the lirst looinent 
of simrifio, tbe bliif;, it is relatid, poured a littatjuti into the etai 
from a goblet, offering prayefs to Helios that he might achievt* 
the uoiifjuest of Europe, Eviflmjtly, the king hiwl tlio ya^isiijia 
cen-Djoay prformed In liccardanee wiOi the Jm'd down 

in Hhl?4f{rhjid misk to whjeh nlluBion hiXB been made iibove. 

The erusshig was effected in seven days imd seven nights. 
At Horiscus, itt the motilh of the Hehrtia, the fleet aDd army 
wer(' ooimttd, 

Ihe story told by LierixlutuH that at the crcKeing of the 
Jitiymon, near the phicu mllL'd the ^iine lioitds, Xerxes 
K»erilict-d nine youths Jiitd virgins is a [iidiiabii! htilon. The 
iiorodsti ian reljgiuDt and for the matter of that the pre^JKoitiuiitriiin 
ndigjon, (djsohiUjIy furljiide luiman esrorilii^i}. Prof, Sajee hus 
tlruwTi tip a Htwero indietmont against Herodotus and dt-noiiueed 
his history as not only imtriwtworthy hut nnveraeious. The net 
result of Oriental riisoarch, says this renowned hlgj'philogist auid 
AtirtVTiologwt, in its Ixiaring on Herodotus, is to show that the 
grtfl,ter part of what la? professes to tell ue of ife'pt, Eahykmia 
and Persia is really a eolk^tion of 'iniirchen\ popnlai shirieH, 
f'lirrent amung the Grec'k innngers and butf'r'usto clragoujBiis 
(in the skirts of the Persian empire, (idte K. h. A, P, H., 111.) 

All the Greek states, with the exception of Atlieiis and 
hparta and prol’uhly their allies, acknowledgt'd their SfibiniBsion hi 
Xerxes, sending envojTi to hinj bearing turlh und water as the 
tokens of submiHaitm. 

iieven tbousand Gieehs. iucliidkig dOO t^partuns under tho 
command of LtTonJdns, held the Paisa of 'i’hennopyliK* * heiwwii 
Uie liills iintl tin* acii, Ihe idea iieing to arrtwt the progresa of the 
mvadens at some northerly point wbkh oonid be held ngahnit onor* 
moiiR odds. A atjiiudron of *371 nswels stationed itself near tho 
prymuutory of Artemisiuiii in the wlisnd of EuIbwi and protected 
tho right JliiDli of the pass against a diveraion of the grand fleet 
(M. K K, 71 a) 

* T1i«rmiipylM tmain* tho Hpt «»t*i mid wm *0 canal |!6 cbiiia 1ji thU ^iii^ iiTe ■ 
HUmtot e( tprlnfp aJ ttwrin fl.lupimt ull utd ittlpbuioua, whBb H«rc UMjd roi iba 

,*ick JsAtks In- 
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The Medcti and C'jTiBiam*. and then the Iinmpibila charf:od the 
Greekii) but their ijersoual braTcry^ hh it vvae oI little 
av^ail the siijierior artnti iind lieavy firmaiir of the Greeks. 

The athick on the second dar proved equally futile, A.t bist hy 
means of Kphfaltes, a Malnm, Xerxes learnt the existence cf the 
rough raoimtaiu path of thy .\iiopu'«i over the inoimtaiiu;, iJi?soeiid- 
ing in the rear of Themiopylne, Ho ordered Hydurnes to proceed 
witii the luimortuls nlung the piitb Iiy night and at dai\ii take 
the Greeks in the rear. The thousJtnd Phocians wlm iiad bt^en 
posted to guard this tract pusIUaiiimQiisIy betook themselves to 
dight without oBormg resishmoe. Wiien this news reuobed 
Thermopylae, many (»f the Gret^ks in the pass retteated. There 
remained about tliree thousand and four hundred mon, who, Jed 
hy Ix'onidaa, fought VidiantJy until every one of them [mishid. 
Four hundred ThidwnB who bud previously aiirrendcrcd them selves 
to the Persians were saved (B,C- 4tJ0). 

Some ver8(.‘s of the hymn which the poet Simonides, who 
survived the Ptasian wars, ivrote in honour ol the Spartans wlm 
fell lit Marathon are preserved:—^"Kenowned was their fortune 
and fail their fute. Their tomb is un altar; inuU»d of [aments 
they have retueiiiln'iince, instead of pit}’, praise, Their shroud is 
such us neither det^ay nor tlie victor}' of time will touch, for they 
w’cre l;Kruve men and their graveyard took the Glory of Hellus for 
its imiiute. To thif. Leonidas, the king of Hijurta, Ihuik witness 
who liKs left a great lueium iuJ of valour mid eternal glory." (U. A. U,, 
Vol, IV, 506.) 

The Haiuic poet also ramposed the Inscriptions that wore 
engraved u^ion the pillars tliat were set up In the puss to coiiuno* 
muriite thin great uctiun. One wub uutsidL< the wall, where most of 
the lighting had bet’n, and ran as follows *— 

Httre did four thouBiiid men from Ft']u|ia* land 
Against tlircc hundred mwiads bravely Ktand. 

In honour of the tipurtum wbb another column— 

Go, trawller to h|,Eirta teJJ 
Tluit hore, obeying her, wc foil. 

The PersLm lotis of miTi in the PiuiS Was greater than that 
of the Grucks, But the advantage which Xerxes gujned was 
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prwiifjiuus SiUd the tt’rror of tin? GT4?t!ks itiiinoiiije> ({J. H. Q yjj] 
rn, 450,) Centirttl Gm?ce now hy ai tht» mwcy of the invaders,' 
The ThebiUK, the Piox^aeans, the rm-inns ollead their sulTniisHioii 
to the Parai king and apptnUed to his clemennj-: (M, P. E,. 710) 

Xerir^ dc>8trrt>red Ptat:en and Thf^piie, md penetrah^J iuk 
Attica by tht* gi>rges of the CitiiH ron. 

The Greek flort, which mm jiwienihli^ at ,\r|it-miBiura hi 

cmipciate with the lacd force, tetreiited aftw two _ _ _ 

with the Itcmiaa ffaet, 

A SCI .Iliya’ march bought the Iriog to Athi..ia. At ate 
adTice of fTbeiulatocIca, ita iuhahitanhi had cvimnated the cite and 
rtimm-cd teraaejvea to Tra«n, tJigiua and SMamia A uamtar 
of moo who, acting upon Uie litenU moamng of the ntmteriona 
locraa^ of the Dalpliic otade that the Athenians miit make 
tbmrivea wooden wails, had hnilt np wooden harriers on tho 
Mi of thi3 Aoro|x)Iis, ^ brii^f resiatfUicu feo the Persians ux^ 
were all put It, the swad. The eitiulel was burnt. tOKethar with 
mmple o, Athemu The burning of tlm tempbCa "^1 
deed of religious bigotrj', Imt of avengemont for the biirninff of 
bardis, for we find tlmt Xerxes was fto tolerant of the alien rites 
ii^d niJigions that he ordered the Athenian exiles who were b 

18 i^ijtip to go up to the Acropolis end suorifiw' to Athena 
according to their usiml rites. Cioero siy-s (Do BepulTlica, a ^ 1 h 
that Xerxi^ ordered the temples of Greers* to be burned becaij 

he bought that .1 waa wrong for the gods whr«e home is this 
whole universe to be confined and imprifloned by walie. 

The Gr<*ek Meet after retreating from .4rteinLsjum had taken 
up Its Htation at Salamis. where it received rciniorceniente 
wJiifih brought up its tiumljer to -8«(J triremes. ’ 

T^ capture of Athena ,md Uic advance of the 1-araian 
Heet to Phaternm caused consternation in the Greek fleet 
Scvcml cnlingcuLa inaisicd ,m a retreat frun. Salainfa to the 
lathmua Id Gorinlh, Tlicniafcclca w™ m ilcapair. He kt,™ 
that if the ikait once uuitted SaJaniia, it wnuH break up and tha 
acvcal idhca would »il back to their own porta. TV, atop tl^ 
diaaetriMs oontmgoncy. he reaorted to a uunning plan. Ho aent 
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his sons' pedago^^iPt rtiniTimis, to PhftKn’um to tell XoTses that 
tho (1 tasks were sti terrified that ttiey meant hi slip away out of 
the stniita tinder cover of the night and now wiui the oppor- 
timiti^ to desti'oy them. Tht; objtsct of the wily Atheninn wa« to 
get XerJtes h* divide his foreea imd give the (Ireeks a chance of 
defeating them in detail. 

Acting on this LnEorriiatioti Xerses deapatchecl a s(ina<lron 
of 200 ships to e.ioae tlie western passage tietwetm tislamis and 
Megjira, find liie main lieet left Phalcmtn and took op station ff>r 
the battle In three lines nn each side of the rocky island of 
Psyttaloia.* 

Shortly before the liattle commancaal, while Thi^mistiKsli^ 
was offering socrifici.^ on the deck *jf his galley three nnblo 
Persittii yoiitlis were brought bo him. A sootlisayer d[related 
that they should be slanghtered in honour of Dionysus, uud 
TheuiHloclcH suffered this hijcrihle act to be done. (H J1.X-, 

The Persiun fleet chargi'd the allied Greek Hect (2drd 
September 4H0 U.O.). The UerBltins fought with their wurhd 
bravery and in the tK^ginniug si^ored eoine suceesa. ]5ut sain 
the tide of muicess turned in favour the Greeks, The Peiftiim 
vefwels, owing to tlieir largo tnirnber and being tnranged in a 
triple line, got entangled in the narrow fairways iind rent i^nch 
ether with their b«ikB. Many vr?aBels were thus destroyed and 
Hcveral others were sunk by the Greeks. 

Severtil prominent Pemionfi were killed,^ among whom 'wos 
Ariftbignes, a brother of tlie king and Ofjniinatider iif tlie Ionian 
fleet. Among tbow who distinguished thcmselvui lvh the Pertiiiin 
side was Artcnjisia, qucsin of ITallcnruassiis, » th'eek fighting 
iigiiinstr Greeks. 

Half the Persian rIujib were saved and retreiit**d to I'halerum. 

’[’he olossioists suipiutR the flretJss tlitimselveK In their 
latidntion of the Greijk uohieveuiont. The latter never fancried, 
m these closatciste do, that their victory at ftnliiiniH imd dwtU a 
mortal blow to the Persians. 


• Mnjiro IdoDtiflci wltU ibe mcvdcm LyixflliBUH. fO. A. Ji, Vel, IV, 806.) 
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Byron, in hw poem **ThQ Isles of Greece," refers to Balemis 
in words that me often quoted;— 

A king sttt on the rocky brow, 

Whit'll Io(ik.H on sea-born Saliimfe, 

And ships by thousands lay bt^low 
And men in nations, all were his I 
He counted thi'iii at hrejifc of day— 

And whi'n the sun set, where were they ? 

The Greek victory cannot be aaoribed either to the bravery 
of the Greeks or to the superiority of their naval tactics. It was 
more tCie result of a luippy accident than of a well-cioticeived or 
well-concerted pkn. The Greek lesidera would Imvc preferred 
avoiding the conflict and would have fif-d, hut for the artifice of 
TheniiRtocleB which iiiduc£‘d the Pi'rsinns to henj them in, (V, l\ A„ 
CO.) 

Xerxes suniiuoned a council of war and on the advice of 
ilardoniuft decided to i^ium to Asia, leaving siifEcienl troops with 
that general for the subjagatiou of Hellas nest year. 

.Must western wrihTB have portrayed Xerxes as a coward 
who at the defeat of his fleet at Sidamis ivas seiaed with constiT* 
nation and sought pcrMiuiil safety in a hasty flight to Sardis 
rognrdloas of Persian honour and prestige. The monarch who 
persoimlly eonducted lui espwlitiou to Egypt and conquered that 
country could not have btxn a eoward There must bive been 
some urgent and cogent reasons f(jr Mardonins's advioo that he 
shoulil return to Persia. Aliinro (C, A. H., Vni. IV, 313) sugg^ts 
the following as the likc'ly reasons, muuely, (1) the king hud lost 
confidence in his navy, now defeuted, douioraJjKed, disorganif'^d 
and diLugeronsly Ht'lkmio in ooinpcKiticn; (2) the wiiitor was at 
hand ; (3) his supplies wert* running low; (4) there vv?w no longer 
any hopi? of a spet^dy sotutiou of tlie strategical problem; (6) 
jierhaps news of the trouble in Ikdiylou disquieted him ; (6) lie had 
accomplisluxl cnmigli to inivko a gtjod show, and Mardoniim could 
complete the fHjuiiuest in a second campaign. One should not 
lose sight of the fact that an Oriental monarch cannot rtmain 
long tiway from his own connliy, without giving ooeosicn] for 
intrigutsd at home and insiirreetions in the provinoes. Torn 
» 
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that there wue a fresh revolt of Bnbylon where 
Shaiuashfjrbii had uBSumt^i tho ecowii with the title <jf King of 
Buhvlou and King of tire Tjuncb imd tl«it Xerxes' return to Surdk 
after Sidainis wua due to thiH revolt. From Stirdk he could keep 
touch both with Buliylon luid Mardonine. The revolt of Babylon 
was easily suppressed anfl the city's reinnimng fortiHcations 
were dotnoliahed. (Ib„ VoL VI, L) 

A few flag’s after Salamis the king began hi wltlidraw hia 
army through IBoeotin, tmd [irooeeded through Him and Abdm 
to the Hfcllegpuut. Tliw WftB no precipitate flight, since 45 ikys 
weie «pent tm the march. 

Of the terror wliich poflst'ssed the Greeks iifter this Imttle we 
have the folkiwing refreshing description in CtubineairB Hisbiire 
des Persts (ii, 30S);—It was wdien the last ImUalions of the 
rear-guard of Xerxes had disappt'wrKi in the' dirtiction of Boentia 
ttitr l when the whole fleet iwd depart'd thiit the Greeks hHik 
stork of LheoiPiolvea and of what thoy hjtd just done and of what 
they could express their oiiiuioti upon,^—all of which their potitry 
has HO hiippily pluif^ed on record. Xovortbol'SiS it was ni'oesi^nry 
that the iilliiw should ttscertsin the enemy fleet liad not 
liCHn di^tanied at Phnlcruai befuro they c'onld dare to make any 
iii<:*venicut. Not knowing whorti the J!«ft wils going tht'y waiUd 
like doomed iJerftom, They finally huitiirded ki come out of tlie 
bay of rt ilamis, and riskofl thcm^lvi'g lut fiur as tlu* heLghts of 
Andros. This is what they Iwtor called having pursued the 
Persians! They took mre, however, not to to hv) near Ihnn, and 
striking again tho road, each wont to ills respeotivn coiuitry.” 

Gobinodu olmrar) to rises Greek liistory as the most clalioriito 
fiction of the most artistic of nations 1 la plus blalxaw dos fictions 
dll plus artiste des [icupli's), 

MardoniuB toid; up his winter ijurn'ters in ThoHsaly, 
.\rtubtLjtus who witli his oorjis bad iwx;ompinied Xerses on his 
homeward nnwoh retnniod to Chalddicc. 

In B.C, 4Tif Mardonins marnhwl through Bcx-otii into Attica 
and rotoik Athens in June of tlmt year. The Atbeuiatu had once 
more to tlee with their famiheft to idnltvmis. 
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On 27tU Aujfiist, uu tli£( outskirts of Uitlurroa, nwa' Pjatti'a, 
rt huudntd and ejgbt thouwmd Greeks imder the general wiannand 
of PanfianiaK (.'onfronted tin? Persians and won a deeisive rictory. 
ATanlonius acconipaniud by Ids guard, one bliitnHflfiid strong, 

displayed grfoit gallantry and pressed the Greeks hard. Put hn 
fell hj H rock luirled hy Aeiinnestus, tbo Plattean eoinnuLudur, 
and tlie liurnortak were uut to pieces round his dead body. 
Herodotus simihf ru the hightsl leima of the bravery displayed 
by the Persifin soldiers in this battle. Am^diug to him, out of 
the large force of Maidonius only dfXXJ eariiiped alive, while the 
Greeks lost L5'J men only, Plutarch puts the Greek lotas at 13U0. 

The Greeks h;ui sack wheksona^ Uirrur of the Persiuns tbit 
they would not think of carr\ing the war to 4ht‘ Asiatic coiisi 
Put when envoys enme from the tinniLins iii'viting their fleet 
to Suiijos, promising a rovcit In lonii, Iheir fetir was dispeilcd and 
they decided to take Iho oSensive. 

The Persians had Ujaebt-d tlieir ships at fseoln^naM luider 
the smith 8lti|3e8 of Mount MycaJe, imd built theM- a fort of stones 
and stakes to protcet tiieiu. 

The Greek allir^i sailing hi Ahm diseiiiimrktd at a long 
distance from the Peraian puiititju withiml any ep^jfjsition. The 
Peniians nwiiJUHl the Grt^ek attack In'hind a lietlge nf their wicker 
shields. The Gret'ks pressed through the hi^go and overijowcred 
thoiii. The btLmiuU-H, luniaijs, JColiaus and Mt-lier Hnlleiu^, who 
predominuU-d in Unit division of the Persian army, deserted and 
fought against tlie Persians on the side of the allies, 'fho Milchtns 
also hirned tniitorous and tnkguidtd the fugitives and delivered 
thtun to their pursmirs »r slew thwiii outright. The Persians iilone 
fought stubl>.iTii1y and grouped in amnll bauds lojpt up an obstinate 
rosistanoe, " mth all the bravery of a gn-alr reputation,—the Old 
Guard oi tliia AsUtio Waterloo.” The Poralana lost two generuJa, 
Alardontes and Tigranus, in thw kittle. On the Greek sidej 
the ^Jcy'oniuD.s lost their genurol Perilaus. 

Mimro Hjiy^i that the ticomnits of this bitUe given by Hetodo* 
tiLs aud Diodorus Ujth leave annomfortable thmlite, and he iiaks. 
“How imd where between the ttea imd civer did the Greeks land 
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tmoppos^ ? What was the mimljer engaged cn either aide, 5,000 
in 25,000 ? Was Mycale a big battle or n imsiy raid designed 
to liberate the Hellenes of the eastern continent at liirge or oitTely 
t'j destroy the enemy s last lleet in the /Egean before his army 
ooal{h(»)tue down from Sardis 'I ” (C. A, U., Vol, IV, 344.) 

The S|tEirtaiis and other pHloponicaiians went back to Greece^ 
if Hiving the Atheuiane and their allies to conduct tlw siege of the 
imiiortant fort of Sesbos, which wan the key of the StraitK, The 
garrlHon uffeietl a stubborn defence, but at length, being famished 
for w^ant of provisions and reduced to eating their bed-stru^js, 
one night they o1im1x:d down tlie Widl on tlm landward side and 
abandoned the place (B,C. 47B). The fugitives were purBued 
and overtaken at ZEguspOtanii, The Athenian commander had the 
brutality to order the PerHiau eoranwnder Arhiyaotes to be nailed 
alive to a board and his «m to be stoned death Ixdore hia ej'es. 

it spoil ks volumi*s f<jr the magmiiimoLis dis^Kisition of thi; 
Persiarm of tliat period that Themistocles, wlio was the creator of 
the Abheniau Navy and bad siwirififsed tfuee noble Persian youths hj 
god Dionysus just liofore the battle of i^iahuuis, and fwaitily brought 
alxiut the deHtructiou of the Fersiim heot in that battle, W'hun, 
later, be was prosecuted by his own Atlieuiiins and l3nuishid, srjught 
protection from the Persian king,* who received him kindly in his 
court at Hi'isA and [n'esonted him with tlie sum of two hundred 
talents, saying that he laid earned the iwice which the Persitma 
had placed on his head by delivering himself voiiinhitily into tlicir 
power, (fl. H. N., 407.)t 

Whatever the results of the liiiiividiial battlea or of the war 
as a whole ime fact stands out clear that tliroiigbuut ttiis campaign 
the native Persiiuns and Medes distinguished Lheiiiselves by their 
galLiutry and loyally- Henjuniin (JLS.P., llJ7) obfltwvefi tliat no 

* lliitorUiit wtc ju lu witailiirr tb<3 hia^ wlio rcoir^iTcii! W4i Xerxea 

DT hm nan ArtAXUrxfiH' 

I AJtitillKiti* ciljiLnging Edlntlr 3 like » ckintnirlttEltit Bolbil lUTlItbipg llki llN'fl Work mtA 
guing dTBr la pkbt ruL LIM. ThffUiittcktbi liUggtinR OVtfr Ihd (ifkif for Ii4 ihauld b«trik5> 

Alhtiui Ue>[t«ri3 Ikting ni EuUrt ol AlllxarXoi Hi ihfi caimy of 

deftpSiod Ilf itw m m wiJjr Utoek tunkm. Ui i in Hun infl iiiolwoiiftg 

plot ora* wkiEli Clwmlisrkia dmiii of tlm nflllvnle whett via wed hi m mani npurt from hii 

iMul hii art."' ^Lord BadfiidiUJj'i tutiroditik C, N. C., Voi t* p> f ) 
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bniTtfr tJKtn tlititi tbu tV'reinTi "t'otniJs e^xiated, and if viffcorj' be 
tbe iQvariiijjIi’ rewtunl of eonntgej then the YsUiant hosts they It-d 
dL»m.TvtMi tti (foii(]uei\ What, then, were thu of the illaiiecesB 

of the c.Lmiinigu '/ The first uiitl foreioost caiise h the 

niggl’d, natun* (jf tlie eoiintry wliioh diil out permit uf the 
Poisiima usirg to ad\'iiiitage tlieir loosi foroiiduLlu itrniT the 
cavahj. The other t’amses meationed me the reiooteatss of the 
oemutry of unusum from the PtT:sian litwc, the CireeJi supedorit^' 
io respect of paaoply, imd the ftwjt that the Gi'cekM fuvight with 
the strength t>f dispair for freeduni a sake, Thtf treueherj’ of the 
Gretik meitieJiOiries hi the army of the Great king, iik, for inshuiee, 
at Myoile, was another dement which oontributed to the I'cislim 
iU-KticEesd, 

By thu failure of the csiiji[iiugn I’ersia lost all her proviina-i 
in Eurepo and the islauda of the Propontis and tiie digeaii, and 
MiuMixlcni!!^ Pa-onijL mid Thrace rctrovi'n’d their iTidepeudencie. 

After twdwf years of jwtty operjitiuns, the AtheaianH. Jed by 
t'yiuon, son of MUtiades. sailed to the coasts of Asia Minor, and, 
according to the GnH.'k reports, resUired lilierty to the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor expelling the PerHtiiu giirrisons, I'loceeding ns bir an 
the inouth of the Eur^medoc, where tin.* Persian admiral lay waiting, 
they defeated and destroyed a l^hoeiiicuin* tleijtef >ilU vessC'ls, and 
landed u force whicU giiined a victory o^x*r llie Permiin lu'iuy encump- 
cd al<jug the ahurt:. Then isetthig^oFE with ull speed towards Cj^prns, 
they mpturi^l another Phoenician squadron of eighty ahiiie which 
was on its way to succour tlie Heat at Eurymedon. Plutan h's 
opinion of Cimon is that if, though slothful and a drunkard, he 
could liaptuce so miiuy hwYUfj and gain sonitmy vietories, certainly 
if he liud tseen sober and mhidud his husiuess, there hod been no 
(irecifin coininaudci, either bofore or after hhu, Umt could have 
surpaaawl him for exploitti. (iJ, P. G,. Vol, II, 195.) 

In B.C. 400 iMided the disastrous reign of Xerxes, which 
harl (anted twenty years. His licentiousness had nuide him many 

* Th* PhDCTiiirkBtEi wflM ibfl Ikiigllih stl thfi Aiicjont Wotlil Thof wf!rB iki iiikii jjul 
lnu\iirt wbn Yutiiiiifisd littn* unfAmHUr wittn iha MttlltiiriiiitBan^ ami wlio ^rt|^ 

the tnatilSfiil tnotah^ndiBa d! lEtu Eait ltd thd curnurA tht knavn worJj^ fjvm 

td CdMiwbll for lbs tin tint m toiom!l tlKjra All ihalr poaatAl ^\Vm ^ m# bnlK 
with bArlicruirfl Knd <ldqbB, frarvbomgi juui fADtoriav.!^ (C H Veil I, ftilLj 
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enfmic'S wauti^ his i!OiirtiVi‘fi, two itf whom Arfcibiiiiifi, citpbiin 
<tf tht) guiird, itnd .VspiLUiithres), prefect cf the pEJiice, got up 
a (sonspirncy and murflerod him in his slet'plng apartment. 

The Greek writers make him nut an a prince at once vinJeiit 
and feeble, fidile, mid licentious. With him. says Itawliosrai, 
ormiinent'ed the ctioiiption of the t'uiirt—the fatal (.’vil, which 
aliuiwt imivLTeally weakens and dGstrnji; Oriental dyinnititti. But 
JoBCphus, the Jfiwjtith historian who nourished in Hu- first nentnr)' 
A. \X, records this of him that m he iniicritcd his father b kingdom, 
he inherited abo his piety torvarrls God and hontmr i}f Him, for 
he followed his fatlicr’s cseainplc in ail matters tidnting to Divine 
Worship and was osot-fidingly frkmdiy to the dews, (l^ee G. Dayn- 
(Juackeniiotf’ monograph on the llellgion of XerscB, D. H. .M. 

V., m,) 

Sir G. MftBjiero’s judgment of Xerxes is that he wa^ 
naturaliy averse to the war, without iudividiml energy and di'stitiite 
of military genius, tib that he allowed hinaiclf to l» beaten where, 
liad lie anytliiiig of the instincts of a l■ommlmdeT, 

ho would bivc been aide U> crush hb adversary with tlie sheer 
weight of hia ships and battahoiis- Even after JsuJaimH, oven 
afttr Platoa and Mycnie, the resoiirccs of Hellas, split up as it 
Wiw into fifty different repuhlios, could hardly bear compaiison 
with thoio* of all Asia cuneenteatred in thi? hamis of one imn ; and 
HO, flays Mofipero, Xerxes munt hiive ti'iumpbcd in the end hod 
ho perse vert'd in his uDdertiiking and utilii*d the inexhaustihlo 
amount of fresh mnteriiU with whicli bin empire oonld bive 
fiirni-died him. (M. F* E., 7*ifl) 

On the great platform at Pernep<ilb? Xerxes oonstruchx] the 
propyltea, two maasttj of work, gmirdcd bu'k and front by colofisal 
iviugwi hulls with human fiuts and lieards, standing 15 feet high. 
They iorined a gateway through whkh marohod the cuvoyn of 
the rulers of viiritHW binds oonvf 3 dug gifts to the Xing of Kings, 
lichinii it was the wnpiTh aurlicnct! (amuher, tlie roof of which 
Was onypthted hy seventy-two oohmins. Further south was his 
superb paluce, the ruins of wliich still stand karmg evidence 
of its original grandeur. 

It hm often been said that the great Acihtu^nenian orebitee* 
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tore was the cfHiturc solely «f U^k court and that tt died without 
is3UP. 6uoh «jv (irt taritm us Artimr Tlpliam pope (p. i. p, A., 19) 
poiotB this out sn a fallacy. He says that there was ufiirmed 
at this period a sense oi mile and gnmdeai- that was nevcT lost, 
a fpejing lor poiychriwue decoration, which was devebjied by 
the Sastlnians imd reached i1» fuldJmtjnt in ns^ifevid R>^reia, 
m well as an id«il of mtiomility and ckrity, whbh if it was never 
csompimble with thnt ol Greece ia certainly superbr to that of 
Egyptian, Chinese, or Lidian arrhiteoture, imd which qualities 
have cimtrolled Persian arehiteoture until recent times. 



4?r Tribune to Vm\m 

(Rfllinf BouilXim iTutn Ifi# ftlihirwpy itt tn 
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Tht. same autliority mmUons fehat Ft^rsm's moet briUiant 
aehievemont in the fidd of ardiibectufe, one guJU^ beyond eompe- 
tition, was in the perfection of methods and Htyles of sui-faoo 
decoration. The great Achaemenian pulacefi were aglow with rieh 
colour and from that time on. the wail was regarded as :i. c*jm 
monding opportmiity for beautiful enrichment. (Ih. 37.) 

In an inacription upon eiioh one rrf the four piUnrs 
entrances to his palace at Pem*polis Xer.vt^ says" By the grace 
of AhnrA Almsda this ('olonnade (for tlie repreHcntatiTea) of rU 
countries I made; much also (that is} beautiful (was} done tliruugh- 
out Persia which I did and which my father did; whatever work 
seems beautiful, all that we did by the grace of AhftrA 
(Tolman 8 tniaslalion, sec B. R, B,, 3ft,) 

V- .VUTASXBXES- 

XerxBK left three sons, Darius (DirfLlJhrita^jjies (VishtAsna) 
ana ArhixcTXfs (Artaklieladra, Anleshir), At the time of thy 
king’s death, aj-staspes wm iu Hictria ii« riiitrap, Arterxes, 
known as Longimnuijfi, Uioause hi-; right iiand was longer than 
his left, being led by Arlahiinue to believe tkit tlie HasaKsimitirm of 
Xerxes wiw thr^ aot of his brother Darius, musented to the murder 
of the latter, and ascended the throne {B.a 4fi6 or 4051 
HysUwpes claimed the tl>ri>ne and he wns supisirted by the 
Bactrinjis. But in two bltxidy Imfctlta he wos defeated by the rov 7 U 
army (BD. 462), and nothing more was beard of him. ’According 
to Dr, Tarn {C, A. H., \ ol, Vi. p. '2) ArtubaiutH reigned seven 
months, was recognized in Mgypi, and dofeaited Xerxes* second 
son Hj'staspes, hut was outwithxl hy Aitaxerxes, who bided his 
lime, allowed Artabinus to remove those wlm abxxl lietween him 

the throne, and theu turned on the usurper and defeated tmd 
killed hiiri. 

Egj-pl, led by Amyrtaeiia and Icnharou (Inarna), son of the 
Lybian Psametticua, raised a revolU The Athenians sent n fleet 
of 200 triremee to support the rebels. At Pupremis, in the Delta, 
the iVrsLin army was attacked by the Egyptians and .Athonians and 
sustained a defmt, the governor Achiiemenea being slain (B.C. 46y). 

The allies then assailed Aleinphtf and took it, but the Pemians held 
■^9 
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the oit^idDl, known as the White Port. Megabysns, who was sent by 
the king with an army to suppress the leheDion, defeated the allies 
in a great battle, and the citadel of Merapliia was re]iovt?d. 

The Athenian con tinge nt fled to the htrge island of Prosopis, 
a portion of the delta completely Rurroiinded I 15 ' two branch 
streania of the Nile. ITegabysns by turning aside an arm of the 
river caused the waterways of the ialand to become dry, whereby the 
Athenian ships were stranded. The Persians usiMiiilted and cap¬ 
tured the whole Ueet, The bulk of the Athenians perished. Bom© 
aix thousand survivors capitulated and vrere removed to Bhsd.. 
Soon after a retnforceraent of fifty Greek triremes, which hod 
sailed into the Mendesion mouth of the Nile, HTis Hurroimdod by 
the Phoenician fleet, and the greater part of the vessels destroyesi 

Sykes (S. H. F., od. 3rd, Vol 1, 215) comments that looked at 
from the military point of view, thk c^unpaign shows that ©ven 
large bodies of Greek troops wore not necessarily able to deffvit the 
urlilies of Persia and mokes it probable that hurl Artoxersea fjoeti 
ft man of character, the Greek colonies in Asia Hinor would 
s^n have become subject to Persia, and the Independence of 
Hellas would have been seriously toetiaced. 

The rule of Artasefses brought peace and prosperity to 
Egypt, and this monarch proved himself equal to some of the vary 
best of its native kings of earlier days. (See K, H. A. P,, 177.) 

To retrieve the loss to her arms in Egypt, Athena despitched 
200 triremes under the command of Gimon, the victor of the 
Eurymedon, to the Rastern Mediterranonn. Ciinon sailed to 
pyprus and laid siege to C’itiunu Here he wok sowed with an 
illness to which he suconmlied and his fleet, press'd for want of 
provisions, nuFwd the siege and retn^jited. Near tlie f’ypriait 
Saliuuw, it came in oollisioii with a fleet of Ciliciim and Phoimi- 
cian galleys, which it defeated and landing the sailors on shot© 
gained a victor) aliw tin land. Taking [idvantnge of thin fnrtui- 
tmw suotwss Athens sent (Jhllifln, oon of ilipponiouft, on an 
embasay to the Persian court to nt.^oti».te torms of [»e£w:;o. 

A treaty woh entered into in B.C. 14V^, by which nix!ording 
to Plutarch's aocoimt (Life of Cimon, Xill^ 4, 5), Artoxerxes 
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itgreed to keep awAy fruiu tlicj HeUeai(j seiitoaflt as kr as a 
liorse could travel iit a day and was not to sail w(st of the 
Cyanean and Ubelidonian wlea (comnianding tJie entrance to the 
KofjpoTLiii) with ships of war^ 

The very itaprobable story of this peace, so der<^tory to 
the honour of the King of Kings appeiirs to have been invented 
in after-times, within less than a century after the death of 
Cimon, to enhance that commander b military renown. Bishop 
Thirlwall fT. H, G., VoL XII, 37-8) distruste it and says that the 
mere nilenoe d Thucydides on so imporhmt a transaction would 
bo enough to render the whole account extremely suspicions. 
Flutorch hiinaelf meiitiona tlmt Callisthenes denies that the 
barbarian made any such terms. Dr. T/mis H. Gtej^ mentions 
that the authenticity of the treaty is highly doubtful/ (M. M V 
13a) 

ifegabyxuB, satrap of Syria, rwolted, bub Artoxetxea accepted 
his submission on his own terms, and readmitted him into hie 
friendship. 

ArtioxerKes I Longimanus died in B-C. 42o or 424 after a 
reign of 4 J years. 

According to the OM Toatoment it was in the reign of this 
king that Ezra, a putriotic scribe of priestly line^e, led a iteTOnd 
colony of JJabylrmiiLU Jews back to JoruBalem * In B.C. 468 
he act out from Babylon with a band of six thonnand exiles, 
among whom were many of the priesthood, and came to Palistine 
hnvmg the kw of God in his hand and armed with the following 
firman from the Great king:— 

Artaxsrxrs, Kijig of kines, unto Ezni the priest^ a Hcdbo cf the 
Jaw of the Qofi of bosvon. perfect peace sud at such a timii, 

I make a deot^^, tb.it a]l they of He people of Israol and of 
hiw^ priests and lAwitoa, in my rcolm, which am minded of 
Heir own free will to go np u> Jemiiulcm, go witli theen 
• ’ * AniJ to carry He silver ,uid gold, ahioh the 

kltut and his c-on^llorB have freely ofieted unto the God of 
Israel, whose habitfttioii is in JeiUaalcHL And all the silvor 
^ ^ and ([Old that thou wuist find in all the provinae of Ikbylojj, 


* JoHfkiii pull kbw wnai In Itu ivlgm}! Xvxii^ 
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witU tlie fr?e mil utlt^ring n| the people, tuid of the prieeti«» 
nftering wiiliiigly for the house of their God whioli is in 
Jei'OHLLlem. + + * * And wliaLsoavor more siiall be need¬ 
ful for the house of thy God, wiiich thou ahall huve ooedsiDu 
to VM'fftow, bestow it out of tlnf huig’s treaeure houiie. And 
I, even I Artoxerxes the king, do mske n. di'creo to all the 
trett-fUrers which »re lx.*y<}iid the rivei.that whatever Esira the 
jtriest, the aciribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall 
require of yon, it U* done s{}eediiy.'' 

During the reign uf this king the Jewish religion was 
detiiiiteJy estitblbhed and sitiuctiuiied by law in iJerusiilem. The 
king’s eup-bt^arer imd htvourite Neheinutb U'n Hekkelejith 
was made Tkahalhn or goverriur of Judina. By dint of meredjlile 
dtertiona ho reiuiired the rnina of Jerubulem within the brief apaee 
of fifty-two days. In fij^>[XM‘utioD with Ezra he also restored 
the HittioniiJ Ini^tltutions, 

Whilst bttwailing the ouoriuoiit; iniquiUes of the Bebrewa of 
JurusaJem, Earti offers the following tribute of gmtitude to the 
Pursi kings v —" We were bondmen ; yet our God hath not forsaken 
us in our liondage, but htdh extended juercy unto m in the sight uf 
the kings of Persia, to give us a rt?yiving, to set up the house of our 
God and to repair the desolations thereof, and to give us a wiiD 
in Judah and in Jorusalecu.” 

Prul, liijgers (H. H. A. P., 18B) is [KjrfecUy right m Ills 
Hssertiun that there is no Koiind ruasou for believing that the 
favour shown to Nehetninli and the Jews waa in iuiy special way 
signilicont of the attitudu of the Perflians tti' this one jietiple. 
The following interesting observations of hJs (ltu the outcome of 
iL correct judgiuent:—" Much has sonietiuies been tiinde of the 
uualogies tetween Zoroastrlanisui imd Juduism, and the inferenuu 
drawn tlait this aocounts for the favour shown to the Jews. The 
reKeinhlancea tue to be admitted, but fur ttxj tnitch hss been 
itinde of them. It is tnuih Ji'ture prolmblL' that the l^ersiaua 
treated tlie Jews well because they treated well all Gu*tr subject 
peoples. We know the history of the Jews as we do not know 
llie life of any other people in the empire save the Greeks. If 
wo knew others bo well, we slmuld find that a settlwl policy of 
conaideratiou for other peoples and raceu existed and found cxpiCEs^ 
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wn whenever circamstunces wmijd pemiit. If miticraB rebelled, 
tbe strong nim was ready to reduce them, and the story of the 
war would find uiention. but nany most have been the examples 
of the contrary method, when there was no question of force, 
but only of the exercise of the ordinary functions of government 
and the ways of peace/’ 

\T;- XaaxM n. 

iVrtaxerxM I was followed on the throne by his eon Xerxes U, 
who, after a reign of forty-Jive days, was murdered when he 
was drunk in a foatival by his hull-btother Sogdianits, 

VIL SonnlANua. 

The Teign of Hiigdianus lasted for a little over six mtjnths 
when he w£w in his turn put to death by another brother, Oohns 
(Vahiiktt), satrap of HyTcania, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Darius II (B.C. 424 or 423). Tho Greeks gave 
him the sobriquet of Xuthos in reference to his being one of the 
atwenteen illegitimate sons of Artoierxea. 


VIII. Dabius OcBna, 


Othus had married the infamous Parysutis.* who bad her 
hand in every plot in the palace. According to Ctosiaa she Was 
his step-sister, uud according to Doinon his aunt. 

His reign of nineteen yeara was chanwtermed by constant 
rebelhons, which, however, were all put down chiefly with the 
employment of gold, and the leaders were executed. 


Powerful tirmumentg sent bj- Athens wgainst Syracuse had 
met most disiistrous ends (B.C. 413). She had lost the best 
part of her lleet and the choicest of her cittswns. Not merely 
was the Athenian empire wholly lost, but Athens hemelf was 
defenoelesa. The Persian king took udvanage of her disaster, 
and sent orders to his satraps TissaphenuM (Cheher-khoreh) and 
Pharimbuziui (Kboreh-Blzfi) to exact the overdue tribute from 
the cities of Asia Minor, 


• Opt-Tt iuitt* thj* Kimo from par. ^ 
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Between Tissaphemes, rm behalf of himsself and fehe Great 
Kin^ and ChalkidcuB, for Sparta and her allies, a treaty was 
ooQcluded (B.C* 412), which Grote descTibes as a mousbroos 
stipulation dishoncunible and dlsodvantH^uns to the Greeks, it 
woe worded as follows:— 

The rjaeedernonians and their allies have coudadcd an 
aMianoe with the king and Tissapburnes on the foDowicEg terms :— 

(1) Whatsoever territories and (ijtios the King holds or the 
forefathers of the hang held shall belong to the King; and from 
thftst) cities whatover money or anything else came in for the 
Athenians shall bo stopped by the King and the lAcedeGinuiaiiB 
and their allioe acting in conunou, to the end that thf? Athenians 
shall receive neither money nor anything else. 

(2) And the war against the Athenians shall Ije waged in 
Dommon by the King and the Lacedemonians and their allies, and 
an end of the War against the Athenians is not to bo made except 
with thfl consent of both parties, the King as well as the Laoedis- 
moniaus and their allies. 

(3) If any revolt from the King, thoy shall be ciiemiee to both 
the lAoedemonians and their allies j and if any revolt from the 
Laoedomonians and their allies, they shall bo enemios to the King 
in Like manner, 

£d the same year anotlior ronipact of treaty and friendship 
was entert'd into by the lawiedetuoniiimi and their alliee on the 
one hand and King Divn'iifi and his soos and Tiasaphernts 
on the faUowing terms:— 

G) Whatsoever territory and mties Inlong to King rJarius 
nr belonged to hia father or their anoeators, against these shall 
neither the lAcedemonions nor their allies go eithtu' for war or to 
do any harm; nor aholl either the Lacedemnnians or their allies 
BXttot tribute from those cities, Nfor shall King Dariog or those 
over whom the King rales go against the Laoedemcmians or thoh* 
allies for war or to do any harm. 

C2} If the Lacedemonians or their allies have iiood of anytbmg 
from the King or the King from the Lacedemonians or their alliec, 
whatever they shall persuade one another to do, this shall be right 
for them to do. 

im TheWaragftinsttheAtheniaiw and their allies both parties 
sh^ wage ht common, and if they make peace, both shall make 
it in contmoiu 
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(4) WHatSTM^vcr lorocvs ehal] be io the tnmtory of ilwt Kidg- 
on the summons of the Kinp. shall 1* maintsineil at tho eipcnw 
of tie King. 

{&) If miy of the oitics that hn™ entered into thin compact 
with the King shall go against the eonntry of the King, the rest 
shall strive to prevent this and aiH the King to the ojctent of their 
power? and if nny of those who Inhabit the King’s territoiy or 
any territory over whieli the King has doininioii shall go against the 
territory of the Lsoodemanians or of their allies, the King shall 
fitrive to prevent tlas and give aid to the mtent of his power. 

Lflter on, Tissaphernes subdned the towns along the coimt 
and the only pkiccs that remained to the Athenianjn in Ionia 
and Oaria in the beginning of B.C, 411 m'fH the porte of 
HalicarnussiiB and Notiiini and the ishinds of Coe, Sninoo and 
Lesbos. 

In the thirteenth year of Darius's reign, while Alexippidas 
Wiis ephor at fAioedenjoD, a revised convention wan eonduded 
in the plain of the Meander by the Ijioedeinoiuans and their 
allies with TtasfipberncB, Hleratnenes, and the sons of Pharnaces 
reapooting the King’s aEfEurs and those of the lAK^detiioniaDR 
and their allitis. £n this metnunont, the bennB whereof were as 
under, nothing was stipulated as to any territory except the 
continent of .^sia; Init firote ((i. H. G., Vol. V, 374) points out 
that, by a diplomatic finesse, the terms tiuplifid that this was 
not all the territory which ha was entitled to daim. 

(IJ Tha King’s oonntry, ae much of it as waA in Asia, shall 
be the King's! wnl concH'ming his owu I'otintry the King shall 
dotermine as he pleaBes. 

(0) Thi‘ Laef'deinonianfl and their alJieB aholl not go against 
the oomilTy of tlie King to do any bana. aor the King against 
that of the I^AcedcmoDiaiie or their allies to do any barm. If 
^y of the Laqedemnniaitis or their aUioEi shall go with harmful 
intent against tho eoimtrir of tJio King, the Lsoedetnoniatis and 
their allies shall prevent it; and if any from the King’s cooutir 
shall go with harmful intent agaiiii^t the Ljacedemoiiians or their 
allies, the King siiall prevent it. 

(3) Maiiitfflianoe for tbu ships now present shall fae provided by 
Tissaphernes aocording to the coinpaot until the King's ships shall 
come: tmd the LaocdtmMmiBnfi and ihetr aUios, after tho Ein^s 
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ships arriTP, sIiaII bP At liberty to maiutetn their own shipn if 
they so wish. If. however, tti'ey dosin- to receive mflinlenaiiiJe from 
Tissaphemcs, he shidl fnmiflh it, bat the LftoedemnnhuiB and their 
allies, when the war ends, ahflll pay Wit to Tiasaphertifis whatever 
money they have receiTtid- 

(4^ And when the shipp of the King arrive, the ships of the 
I/wedemouians and their Allies and those of the King shall wage 
war in common, aceorJiug as it may seem best to Tiasaphenies and 
to the lAcedetnonians and their allies. And if they wiali to end 
the war with the AthfiuiaTiM. it shall Iw ended on tl«e same footing 

for both. 

As the Saiuaritiin'^ wttt* excluded by the Je’ws from 
reUgioufi fellowship, they had orgaiiiistHl an eocleslaatietl system 
of their own, umking the hve books of Mosa^ the ahmdnid of 
their faith and ritual, md renting all the other books of the 
Old Tefitament, They had also deterraiDed to have a national 
temple of their own. rivalling that of Jcrnsalem, In the reign 
of Darius n a temple was aoeordingly raised by them on Mount 
OeTbiini. in the vicialty of Samivria, trader the lawpioes of 
fianbttlkt, governor of Samaria under the Persiana, 

Darius died in B.C. 404. He liad the mortifiDatiun of 
seeing in his last daju the loss of the Egyptian satrapy through 
a revolt bended by Amyitous II, who made himself n king. 
He is described an a monarch both weak and wicked, too much 
under the gnidauoe of his wife Parj'satis, who was a cniel and 
njuligoant woman. However, in the matter of nominating his 
Bucoeasor he did not yield to her and appointed his eldest son 
Arsaees (Ashk) as heir to the throne, and not her favourite son 
Cyrus (KOriish), whom she wanted to be so nominated. 

IX. Abtaxebxbs II. 

On his enthronement Aiwices aBsumed the name of 
Artakhsbir H (Artaxecxrt II).* The Greeks gave him the 
Bobriquet of Mnemon, on aecotmt of his wonderfid memory. 

In his satrapy of Ask Minor prince Cyrus wub secretly 

■ 'niTnnt-nMiiBt, » mmm spyroprawd lo »oy»lir, wvt* iw Mfl iBWHii tht 
» «Uht Bwl«ru to lbs vlibw raj*l EiAi&w tSs pu&« 
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mataring biis plans fnr wrosting the crown from his hnitber, aj; 
bt* beliwed bintsolf to bo the rightful unecesHor of his father jik 
born after the Iiitter’s accession to the throne. C!oIler*ting itn 
army of a hundred thonwind Aiiiatics and thirteen thonsfuid 
Greeks, he nlurched to Ei^hylou, Artaierxea confronted him 
at Cijmaiiii. nbont 50 miles from Habylon, with an immense army. 
The Greeks of CymK moved forwnid with fjnickoneil |*W‘er and 
Hinging the piean, and routed the left ilivfeion of the royal lit iiiy. 
But Cyrus licing slain, the campaign, which wna a mere rpiarrel 
between the two hrotbers, cciwed to have un object. His 
Asiatic soldiers retreated northwards and brokr* up. The Greeks 
transported their camp to the Tigris, which they crossed by a 
bridge laid upon thirty-seven, tamtoona. Pnxw’eding to Opie 
they p&fiaed on to the LcHsur Zah, and after five days' further 
march arrived at the Greatt^r Ziib, CleaichuB and his fmir 
generals and twenty company commiinders were enticed into 
the tent of Tissaphemes and arrested, and were transported to 
Babylon and be bawled. Cheirifiophus and Xenophon took 
charge of the leaderless men and peraevering through all 
obstacles brought them to the Greek maritime city of Tra^iczns 
(TrebisiOnd) ou the coast of the Euxine* This retreat, which 
occupied about one year, k known iva the lietrwit of the Ten 
Thousand and has few iiaralSelH in the history of the world. 
Xenophon has described it biniBelf in his Anabfiain in his ininiitabk* 
style, 

European historian.^ record it as ikn important result of the 
famous Retreat of the Greeks through the heart of the Persian 
empire that it revealed to the Greoka the weak condition into 
which the empire of C'yruii and Darius had fallen through the 
inefficiency of some of the lator kings. But in this connection 
the following pertinent obst'rvations of Di. Timi in t'hapter i 
of C- A, H., Vol. VI, deserve attention 

'‘Cyrufl* ciltfrditiicni Las uftea boeti wifftniwi a prelude 
of Alexaniler's, A view which Arrian emphasized when he 
took Xenophoii^a title, Anahatii. for Iiii* own Inwik, and utthliil 
the list of auiKirlativoB applieil Ijy Xeiiophou to Cyrus 
with Ijis own more eloquent Iwt, in eiilopy of Alexander, 
Cyrus tu Xenophon was os much the kiup by natural right 
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B? Alf*xaiifTer fo AriBtotle: thp foroes of nature do homngv 
to 'both. Btit tlic iiTplude mn^t not “be taketi to moan too mnrli. 
The maroh of the Ten Thousand, thtraph a great foat of 
courage and endurancCi was rmfortinifttely nsefid tolBocrates 
propaganda against Potsia; and Isocratea, to prove his con¬ 
tent icm that Ppraifttw were cowanhi (one figuiva Alexander 
ttiniling over the Pane^yt'ifMeX drew a pifltnre which has 
colottrcd much of literature emco*^ picture of BOOO men. 
the aoum of Qrwcop defeating the whole strength of Ajda^ 
till Artaxerxea in despair betook himself to treaehery, 
preferring lo faoe the gods rather than the Greeks, and evsn 
fio failt-d. am] the fiOOO returned home in greater security 
than many a friendly emhafey. It ia barely even the con¬ 
ventional half-tmlh. Cyrus marched almost the whole 
time through friendly territory or desert f he wjw defi^ated 
by au army quite nnreprefentstive of Persia's htreogth; 
only about half of the Greeks pot hack to Byrantiuin; and 
Xenophon, very honestly, records iheir fear of the cavalry 
r)f a single satrap. A» the Greeks oti their retreat were 
never attaoked in oameot by a Pefsiati army, that retioat 
no more proved Persia helpless than the dsstrubtion of the 
great Athenian expeditirm to the Pella had proved her 
invincible. CyruB madn men feel that Pereia had become 
ucccaxi'Afe; but hor real weakncK*. the fact that her laud 
sygtem could not prodneo infantry capshli* of facing Qxt'ek 
hoplitea, had long Ijccn known. From the military point 
of view, the position iia hotweeii Greek infantry and Pi^tTsiau 
cavalry iu Asia wiis, at best, iudcciBiTf) j and the one leswiti 
tanght by Gyms' expedition wah that no nne need tope tu 
conquer Perida without a oavaliy force vmy different frum 
any wliieb Qreeoo had yet euvhiaged. That wan the lasaoii 
whioh Alexander woe to apply ” 

C3miH otiufiideRiblf' antivitj* and bravery and ii strong 

will. Xeniiphnn discriLKSi him as the kkigiit«t and the most 
worthy ttt rule of all the IWians who have rnliJ Hiivoe the' 
eider tlyTTW, nerording to the tionciiuT'eal Usititnony of all who 
are n-puted U* have known iihii. (It, 11, A, P., *212.) Urote 
«ititiiatei* his nliilily as su|.)C‘rkir even to Cynis the Great, 

It is unpTitfihilik* tu start winjf’ctrifOK ns to what might 
have been. Still the eimiiot but bemoim that fate 

should have decreed that Aitaxerxes should survive and Cyrus, 
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who liild the ability feci restore the ruddy dmken Farsi eiiipire 
to its priimtire giiiry and power, should till od the field. 

As Sparta hod helped Cyrus with a Ixidy of boplittss, there 
was now a rupture between hoi and Pmia. 

Athens naide uJliimoe with Peruiu und the cximbined Athenian 
and Persian Hoots oonunandcd by Fharuabassust with his Athenian 
admiral Conoit, defeated the Spartan fleet under Feisandifr at 
Onidns (B.C. S04). More than half the SjHifiin ships 
takon or destroyed. The two victorious oomruandeca saihd from 
one port to another in tiie J^gean sea to expel the LriiuedemoDian 
harjnoflts and put an end to the empire of Hptirtii. In 393 descents 
were luado ijywD the coast of the Peioponnesus and the island of 
Cythetu wue seized. The appc-utHnce of a Persian satrap with 
a Forsian fteet as master of tliu Pdopunnesiiui aua and the riaronio 
Gulf Wiis a phenomcnou itsfeimoding to tho Greek eyes tmd a 
ntelitncholy proof, as Groto points oiiti of the degree to which 
Pian-Hellenio patriotism had Iwnu abiHfid by the Peloponnesian 
War and the tipurtim empire. (G. H, G., VoL VI, 471.) 

The fortifications of Pirieus and the Jjong Walls connecting 
Athens with that port were rebuilt witli PerBian money. 

Bpujrta wiifc in a conaternation and suud for peuicx! with 
Persia, sending Antalkidas, an artful and dexberuns man of 
winning ways, as uuvoy fcff this purpose, She offered to abandon 
to the Great King idl thu Greek cities in Asia requiring nothing 
moro than absolute autonomy for all the islands imd the Greek 
cities in general. The first negotiations came fij nothing. 
Eventually, in B.C, 3B7, after Antalkklas had spent some time 
at BfisiL, agreement wiis reached, not by a treaty but by the 
following edict of the Great King, which was brought down, along 
with Antalki diLs, Ivy Tiribaztia, the «alrap of Western Armenia, 
who later was put in olwgo of felie army ;— 

" King Artaxerxr^ tJunkit it jiwt that the citiw iu Ads autl the 
inlands of Claxomence and Cyprus shall Wluug to hi m , 
lie thinks it jiwb alcio to leave all the oth^r Ffellenic oittes 
antouomoufi—Imth aiiiali and great—except Ifiu]ii;s, Imbros and 
SkyroB, which am to belong to Athuna, us ihey ftiJ originally. 
Should any partius refuac to accept this peace, I will nigk e 
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war upon them, aloog with thoBe "Hi'ho tuti of the eaiuo uvuiJ* 

Ijy land at) wall as by sea. witJi shlpa and with money.’* 

This royal f,rman Tiribaziis raid out to the envoys of the 
Greek oities, whom he hud suimiioned into his presence at Sardis 
for the purpose, after showing Ui thorp the Great King^s seal. 
All the states yielded to the King's threat and sqhseribed to the 
P^e, which is known tis the Peace of Ajitalkidas and nlso by 
the more appropriate name of the King s Feace. It mscribod 
on stone feablels. whidb were placed aa perniaujeint records in the 
ttqpplos of the Groob cities, im well ae in the Olympian, I'^ithian 
and other common sunc^tnaries. The goal which Xerxes 1 had 
failed to obtain was now secured. The will of the Gresvt King 
was law in Greece. An Grote observes (G, H, G., VoL \T1. B), 
while this peace or convention, which on the very biee of it wua 
a peremptory nuitidute, was to the Persian monarch a gloriona 
trophy, to aU Pau-IIellenvc pitriots it wua the deepest disgrace 
unii iusnlt. This wji« a gi'oat blow to Hollenic pride, but the 
Porsian nile was far from burdensouii^ imd the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor aoeepted it without demur or regret, since tb 
promised them I liberty of internal udmuiiatration and groat 
commercial advimtoges, which they did nut enjoy under the 
paramoimtcy of either Athens »f Bparta. 

Kvugoros, who was scion of tbo lamily of Teucor, to 
which the throne of hialiimis, in the island of Cyprus, belonged 
of immciiioml right, by a bold coup seii^ed thr^ throne, displacing 
the Phumidun usurper Abduinou. Hu made tlie coiupleto 
Hellemsalion of Cyprus the object of his life, and from B.C, 391 
stoijd in open hostility to Persii, Hu nuidu an allianoo with 
Athens, who sent two huuidj squiulrons to his aid (13.C. :^8f> and 
387). From ^Uhoris (Htikar), king of Eg_vpt, he got hvvish gifts 
of corn as well as [mujitions of wax, ships tuid totmey, and from 
Hebatomnus, who bad succeeded TisBuphemes in the satrapy of 
Citria, he received n secret present of money. He rapidly tuado 
hiutHC'lf ra8«tcr of nearly the whole island, and sailing across to 
Phoenicui, stotmed and took TyTe and cxtendtxi bis revolt to 
Cilicia and to Idumii’a. On conclusion of the peace of AntiiJkidas 
Artaxerxes act about to subdue the rebel chiefs und despatched 
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iin iLTtuy to Cyprus. Evugorus tiHi^ the tx^ttcr of the Fo^iiins 
in several siufill engugeiucnts. But bus fleet m'us dofmtcd by 
the PorBian udmiriil Glos oR Ojtinni, and he "wafi shut up in 
Sulainis, and eventually was obliged ta submit (RC. 300). He 
WAS allowed to retain SfiLunis with the title of king, subject to 
the payment of an annual tribute imd the stipulation that as 
king he obeyed the king of Persia when he commanded. His 
high hopes were shattered, and Cyprus lost for sixteen huntlnid 
years the chance of playing a part in history* (Q* N. C. G, H*, 165.) 

The ChdnsiauB, a warlike tribe mhubiting the tract (the 
tuodorn GU&u) between the Aibiirz range and the Caspian^ having 
rebelled, Artaxerxes marched {^^inst thom with a considerable 
force* Tile guerilla taetios of the CadnsLins much hamaued the 
royal troops. Tiribazas eontrivod to play oS ono against another 
their two kings who ocoupied different ciimps. Both sent 
ombHOBieB to Artaxer xob oRering their homage. Terms were 
arranged and the Peraiim army returned homo. 

After throwing off the Persian yoke in the reign of likirina 
Nothos, for aoveral years Egypt had maintaracd her tadepcDdonoc. 
Determined to win back thifl country, Arbaxerxtaj despatched a 
Lirgo expeditionary force under Pharnnhozus and Iphicrates, 
the must hiimous Athenian general whose scr\’ic^ the king hud 
procured from Athens. 

The iUset forced the Mondesiau mouGi of the Nile und the 
line of defences was pieroed. The way liiy open southvn^d hi 
Memphis, which would have been taken if before the hlgyptiun 
lumy could mobilise Phuruubi.ziis had marched on to that capita!, 
as Ite was tulvised by Ipbicrjitcs to do. But ho was distrustful 
of his Greek mtiroenurles and proorastiuiited, and thu Nile 
bsiving begun to rise and tlood the Delta with the approoob of 
summer, the invaders bud hurriedly to retreat without achieving 
anything (B.C. 3Td). 

in 373 Spairtu tient Antallddas once more to tiMi to procure 
from the Gruit King botli pecuniary aid tmd an edict prescribing 
the terms on which thu hostilities then existing in Hellita should 
cease, and Persian envoys accordingly came to Greece requiring 
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tliB iKiUigwreuk t«f deisisik from war. Five y«ara later Tholxa s^nt 
IMopifl’ts and IsmomiLs as envoys to riibiA, and obtidni’d an edict 
dcelnrin^ Mcsscnc autonomous and independent of Spmitu and 
AjiipiphoJw a free and autonommus city, diiectiug Athens to lay 
up liar ships of war tlian in active service, and declciriiig Thoiscs 
ttie head city of (irocoe, any city refus'iiig to follow her headship 
beln^ inunaced with instant coinpulHicm hy Forsiau force. A year 
after this, envoys from Athens approached the king and scoured 
an edict more iu her favour than former ones 30d), In 

Hellas the will of the Farsi emperor was supreme. 

During the cloBing years of ArtaxerxcB* reign, Bcvoral satrapB 
one after another reveltcd- The disturbed condition of the empire 
emboldened Zed bur (Tachos), Phaniah of Egypt, with the aid uf 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to make an expedition agiunst the 
PeniiiLn forces in Fhoentcia, but he was forced to Iniston Wk to 
his own country as two pretenders had arisen there in his absence. 
The revolts of the siitrii[)s were somehow or other all put down. 

Artaxerxes hivd a [Haiccful death in J5.U. 3f>& at the udvunccd 
age of ninety-four years litid after a reign of forty-six ycius. 
Greek writers describe him as mild in deuieauour and affectionate 
and genurouB in disposition. When hLs army was on the march 
ho used often to march on foot at the head uf his soldiers from 
twenty-liVB to Hfty tnilai a day, olad in his imperial dresa, with 
u bow and ipuver Imine on his shnuldors and a shield suspended on 
one arm. He was fondly atttiched to his queen hitatira, who 
fully reoiprocated hw love, but iu other respects his dunnistio 
life was far from happy, its chief eurso boing the cruel EUktured 
i|Uocu mother Farysutis. 

From the iasoription on the bases of the ootunuis at i^iisA 
we learn that the aiMdd/ul of Darius at Sitsit was Lurnt down 
by fiio in the reign of Aftaxerxes 1 and restored by jkrtaxor xchj 
11. The words of this inscFiptioa Ja^ve Ijeen read and Interpietcd 
by the Western savants as moaning that the last-named mommeh 
has done the work of rcHtoration, by the grace i>t Aiira MazdA, 
Anaihitiv, and Mithia’' and invokes this triad hj protect him 
from all evil and not U> atUok or destroy his work- They consider 
this insGtiptum an interesting one inratt w mdi they hud that 
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tliiB in tliB first time that Annihita and Alithia are nientitmed 
and invdicd hj an Admeinenian king. Fnitli^r, tlxey mentiou 
that Artftxecses II had L*st<iblkhL>d statues of Anaihita e^^ery- 
where: and this they do on the authority ol a Greek writer 
who aajH that this king was the first mrho made the statue uf 
VcuuB—Anaihita—in BahyJun, SAsA, and EkbatAnA, ami taught 
her worship to the Persians, the DttetrkQS, and the people of 
Djimas and Saidk. Sir J. J. Modi, however, wamH us tliiit the 
rendiTing of that portion of Artexerxea’ inaoriptiau which k 
poinh^ iHit as referring to this subject is not certain. The reudh^ 
of the inscription as given by Spiegel is “Amhata ntd 5/*f/ira 
raghn^ Aurawazd/Uta apaddnA adam aJc Atiramasdd^ 

Analtata utd Mithra in urn pflVttti and his reiuJcriitg of it is 
this: “Dorch Dio Guade von Aarumazdu, habc ich Auahitn 
and Mithra in diesen Pakst gesetat? Aommaada, AnAiiita luid 
Mithra mogcn mich anhutKCn,” “ By the favoar of AhrAiuiwsdA 
f have put AnAhita and Mithra b this Palace. May AhrA- 
mazrlil, Anfthita and Mithra protect me,” Hpiegel putw a mark 
of questicm after the word ‘greetzt’, Le., !put’, thus shoiring that 
he has some donhts abcput his btorpretution of the santen<a?, 
Tolinan gives the same roadmg and transjates “Anahata and 
Mithra......by the grace of AhrAmazdA the buildmg I made; 

let AhrAuiazdil, Anahaki and Mithra protect me.’' Weiss bach 
and Btinga rondering k similar uud does not point cleiwly to 
statues. Dr, Modi that thus we see that the inscription 
does not point to the intitallation of the linages of AnAhita and 
Mithra. Fit* thinks that what w«a roiilly iiieimt by the kin g 
seemK to be that ho had patroui/nd and helped aomf spida] 
glorification of the l^azata .'VuAhita and Mithra, imd perhaps 
fqwcially fiHiuded temples in honour of these yozatas, jnst os 
we have firo*t«raples m India six<niFil1y oounected w’iih Vniiiran 
(Behram), the 2ftth yazat, and known iis .^tiish-BehrAm, no, there 
may be Home special templea connected with the iiameH of 
AnAhita and ^ I it lira. (Hoe Modi’s monograph on Idol Worship, 
M, Mem. P., J43^.) 

It was left for an unsissuming Farai priestly stshotar, the 
kite Krvad Meherjibii P. Mmtkin, to iximl out, and dear up, the 
misouuceptiuu of Western .schohirs b regunl to this intioription. 
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The following ^-xpliination is taken from hia mon*)gmph on the 
GAth^g .md the Avesta in M. M. V.. 551-2:-“ In the euneirorm 
mscriptions of Aitaxurses Mutsmon, meation is made of Annlaia, 
which word we are told to accept as a a»rmpt form oi Ard^^sura. 
This is cortainly a tall order. In the inacriptioDs the actual ftt>rda 
aswd are Aummasda at^hata »<« MUhra mow >a3f«r, which 
loeana * May j\hhrft.iDftzd& aoabiitii os well aa !Mithra prolwt 
me.’ Here anahata is evidently an udjectiv-o .iimlifyin- AU^ri 
Mazd4 otherwise the conjnnetion Cob well IIS’) would hoTe 
been placed before amUta also, if anai^ata was a pmpiT name 
of a diBerent Yaz&ta. It is an admitkd fact that MazduyasnAn 
Iranians never worshipped idols and that mim of the Achueine- 
nian kings when they wjnquejrtid idolatrous conntii^ actually 
broke Boiue of their cherished idols. No doubt we find several 
foreign gods sculptured on rocks, etc., with the inBcriptions of 
the Iranian kings and also withont the inacriptians. It is 
thereby intended to convey a double meaning: the sculptures 
oteim CD that these kings comiuenxl the eonntries represenhd 
bv the different sculptured gods, and (2) that those gods wer^* 
Ijowerlefis against them. In one of the sculptures a foreifm 
god orroncnisly supiwsed by some to be. the form of a f ravushi 
is shown with the hgiim of Darius who is praying before lire, 
which evidently seems to mean tbfit the g<^d sbatids tn Ihe ser^ce 
of Darius. In one of these sf^nlptures we even find a king 
shown ns slaying a aeroilled gtal" 

In on inscription t>f Artoxnrxea III, son of Artaxerxes fl. 
Ahhra.iiiaali\ and ^lithrs are alone iuvnkt'd for ^ction snd nut 
Anahita, which fact goes Ui support Madons views that the 
ftforesaid inscription of Arbixerxes iJ refers to Ahnrfltnnzda and 
Mithra only, and not to the Yawid Anahita alsa 

In the infloripttonB of Darius and Xerxes there is no mention 
in»de of Mithra. With them AhhiAnuizdA is always tb<‘ supreme 
Baga (God), From this Dr. .1. M. Dnvala wmdudes that. pruUbly 
the cult of Mithm was even cancelled from the religion of the first 
Achantncuid«5 and was introdufsed by their Bneoessors horn 
pupubiT beliefs. (U. A. P, L A.. 13; U. t). E. P., 17.) 

lu the beginning of lt)32 Mr, C, .1. Gadd, of the Dritish 
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Museiim, atujonnced the djsoovery by Mr* A. W. Dave, British 
Vicv^flDBuI at Resht, in Peraiii, of a new Borieti of tri-linRuaf 
inacriptiona on the faoe of one of the lOjaJ rocik’tonibs of Pensepolis. 
Arcfneologists telievo this tamb to bo the Bepulohre of Artaxemes 
n. A colonnaded platform over li% feet long is cot oat of the rock 
high above the groimd and displays the entrance to the royn] 
sepnlclire at its centre. Above the colonnade k carved an 
enotJnniiB relief of the Great King worshipping AhCirA MajidA, 
standing for thk purptise on a gigantic throne, which k itself 
suppn^ted by two rows of fignres which repre sen t the thirty 
different nationulitiea over whom he ruled. In the two friezra 
which ran abm-e thoir heiidfl Mr, Davis hae discovered tri lingual 
inscriptions which detail the race of each supporting figure. (K. I. 
H, of 7-0*1933, p. 3d; art. ** Achaemenkn History,” L L, Q., 
Jarmory^April 1932, p. 165.) 

X, .Abtaxesxsb III. 

Artaxerxea II had three tions, Darius, Aiiaspes, and Ochiia 
by Ins wife Statira. The firat had been executed on the charge 
of hatching a plot for the assaflaimtion of the king. The second, 
whom OohuB htid terrified by doolaring that he was to be pul to 
ignominiods death on the auspiaion of hia complicity in the plot, 
hud taken his own life to avoid the disgrace. OchuB ascended 
the throne with felie title of Artaxerxea III (B.C. 358). Ho 
disgraced the cotmuenooment of his regal oareer fay the ussasai- 
tmtioD ef a number of hLs kmsmen and the principal persona about 
the court, together with their wivea imd ohildreiL 

About B,C. 351 Im led in person an expedition against 
Egypt, which had been making herself a thorn in the side of 
Persia during half a (xmtury, fostering sedition in various parts 
of the empire and aiding rebellious satraps and states. The 
expudltiou failed and he lost a part of his army, Thi» failure 
waa the slguaJ for other revolts. Phomicia and Cyprus took up 
arms and deckred their independence. Idrieus, the vassal prince 
of Goria. reduced Cyprus with the aid of the Athenian Phooias 
and 8 . 0 fX) meroenoriea. But Belesys, satrap of Syria, and 
Majsasis, satrap of (Jilicia, who were detailed to repress the 

PluBnician rebellitwa, were put bo flight by Tabnit (Tennes), king of 

H 
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f^tdoQ, with the aid nf Greek troop in the pay of Nektanebo, 
king of Egirpt. 

Ochiia floon afterwards twA personai command of the 
operations against Sidon. Tabnit lost- courage, and floooi'dmg to 
tradition, songht to make his own life safe by surrendering the 
town and delivering up a luiudred of the loading citiz/fiiiB into the 
Greiit IGng g himda (345 or 344 B,C,). Those hundred men were 
mtmibed and Tahnit hiuiself was hanged. The Sidonians, fearful 
of the wrath of Ochus, burnt all theli ships, hoiuses, and themselvea 
in a great pjre. 

The Jews, who along with the Phtunioians and the Cypriots 
had bid for freedom, were adefpmtely chaatiflcd. 

Ochus now nmde a renewed attempt to reconquer Egypt. 
The expeditionary force was divid^jd into three corp, at the 
head of which wna placed one Persian and one Greek general. 
Pelusium find Bubastis fell, and king Nekhthorehbe (Xektanebo 
II) tied, with his treaauiea to Ethiopia, and Egypt was reor¬ 
ganized as a I’ersiaa province (B.O. 342). This terminated the 
Sebennyte or XXXth dynasty of the kings of Egypt, the lost 
of the native djnaaties, Oohiis and bis two succossorB forn) 
the XXXlst dynasty of Egypt, which lasted for nine years as 
under, until the conquest of the PorslELn empire by Alexander — 

Ochus (in his twentieth year) ... *2 years 
Arses ••• 3 years 

I}ariQ.s 4 years 

The reoonqm'st of Egypt once more c'sjtabiished and greatly 
euliunctid the prestige id Persia. The Greek states vied with 
one another to seeiire the Great King s favour, and other poten* 
tahs haatonwl to offer their allegiance. The king’s generals 
Memnon and Mentor once riiore brought the tvbole of Asia Minor 
under lAsrstan supreinacy. The lost six years of Gchus’s reign 
formed a ptuiod of vigorous and successful administration, and 
Bawlinson sees no ground for the aasertioiw of certain writers 
that, after the reductum of Egypt, Ochus withdrew to his seraglio 
where be passed his days in sensual pleasures, and that Mentor 
and Bagoas kept him in complete dei^endence. 

However, as a Persia's ill luck would have it. palace intrigues 
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beoamo so spriooa that Bsgons, who is described by Diodorus ss a 
wicked and beastly fellow, saw his own sufety in ntnrdeiing the ting, 
whose mind his ri^mls at c^nirt had prejudiced against him. He 
poisoned Ochus and pot the }atter*8 youngest son Arse; (Arah) on 
the throne (aC, 337), Oohiis’s de;.fch at this Jnnoture was a 
most iinfortimate thing for the empire, for had bis mle oonthmed 
longer he would have by his excellent stah^smanahip and braverj- 
been able bo to cwiisolidato and strengthon it tbit it would not bive 
auooumbed when Alexander's Macedonians invaded it. Evidently 
PerBiUi WHS fallen on evil dai-s. 


XL Dabics IH- 


Bagoaa, the wicked king-maker, pot king Arses imd bis 



Dflifiitui tiTk OQdomADn.tit, 


son of King DArAb and a brother of 
another wife. 


infant children to death, 
iind set up ii eoJlateraJ, 
Dara (Darios ni) Codo- 
tnamms,* on the throne. 

Tins the last of the 
Achiicmenian emperors wius 
moat beautiful in perBon, 
brave, generous, and of u, 
most amiable disposition. 
According to Home chro- 
niclora he was u groat 
gnmdson ol Darius II, 
and according to others 
ho was not of the rojid 
line and in his youth had 
served as a oonrier. As wts 
have seen in our account 
of the PeshdAdian kings, 
Firdausi niakcs him the 
Alexander the (iroat by 


He took up the reins of the Persian empire in B.C. 336, the 
same year in which Alexander, who was di^tined to temuiuito 

’ fiolnti (iDt tlua tJiM kin* rimrhM iHfl mziiv CnAonunnia «nljr b Juitin, surt 

H h intORwtIy, yBl Ikk liM t«»t tmo luotl tiJilufI h And Iwndbeoki. 

(a n A, Ph m) 
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the glorious dynasty which Cyrus the threat hud hmnded, 
ascended the thorne of Macedonia. 

In B,G. 338 at the synod i>f the Greek states at Corinth, 
Philip n, King of Mnoedonia, was aolenmly declart'd the Hege¬ 
mon or Captiiiin-GcneraJ of the Helleues agnmst the Great 
King of Persia. But the attack on that kingdom wns deJay^ 
by the OKsassiimtioD of Philip at i^gae, the anciunt capita) of 
Macedonia, in the spring of 3B6. In the course of the festivities 
arranged for the oelehration of t);e wrddiug of KJeopatru (his 
daughter by his wife the fierce witch-woman OIjTnpiae) wdth 
Alemnder, the King of Epirus, the brother of Oly'inpias, and 
therefore the uncle of the bride, whilst Philip was about to enter 
a theatre, already crowded w'ith spectators, one of his giuudsineo, 
PauBanias, in revenge, it is said, for ha^dug given him no redress 
in respect of an outrage of a revolting character inflicted on 
him by Kleopatra's uncle Attains, rushed on Philip and struck 
him down with a sword. 

Alexander III succeeded his father Philip. He was liorn 

in the summer of RC 35B and 
was only twenty when ho oatiie 
to the throne. Injmedlately 
upon his accession he got him¬ 
self recognised, at a congress of 
the League states at Corinth, 
as Captain-General in the plaj>o 
of his father. 

DiItA sent an envoy toMiui^don 
to bring the cuatoniBiy tribute. 
Alexander cnrtly told the envoy 
to teU his master “ wheu Philip 
liad no children hi? hens used 
to lay golden eggs, hut from the 
time that his son AJexjmder has 
Iteen Ixirn, they have become 
faurren tmd do not lay eggs any 
Aitxmatr iiie tirwt, lougcr, Now 1 Will go tiiithor 

in person and will take the tribute from thee which until now 
thou hast received from my father"'. 
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Early in tlie spring of 334 jMesander mustered hk htiuj 
butwtjen PeEa and AmphipoUs, and then erossed the Hellespotit, 
The army comprised 32,000 infantry, including 12,000 iWacedo- 
niaa veterane, and over 5,000 honieiiien and was uocorupanied by 
a number of men of letters, historians, gfit^aphere, botanists, 
and other soientilic men, such as CallistheneB of Olynthus, 

Anuxarohns, Aristohiilus, Onesjcritus, and Ptolemy. (B. HAP 
270.) ■ . 


The Persian naval armament was superior to that of AJex- 
ander and could have succesHfnliy resisted the landing of the 
enemy’s army. But the Persians oonflduut uf their own pt^rsonal 
bravery* decided upon a pitched battle on land, hi which they could 
crush the invading army. The l^ersian loaders maased their ea-vairy 
on the steep bank of the lower Ciraniens, put the Greek merce¬ 
naries behind them, and waited for the enemy. Taking up a position 
on the esstera side of the Granicus, .-Ueximder crossed that river 
unopposed. The Persians resisted his further udvance, but 
Alexander indicted on them a great defeat. The Persian soldiers 
armed only with javelins were unequally imtchod with Alexander s 
heavy eavaliy, who (oxcept tim lancer) used short spears. (C. A. 
H., Vol. VI, 3U2.) 

The claseicxil WTiters estimate the Persian lues at 20,000 foot 
and one or two thousand horsti. Aristotle puts the Macedonian 
Ici^ at 3-1 men only, and Airiaii at 115, 


The Persian leaders distinguLshed theuetelvea by considemblo 
gallantry, and a number of them fell on the held. Among these 
were Mitliridates {ileherdflt), the son-iti-law, aud Pbanmkf.'s, the 
brother-in-liiw, of the king, MithiobarKunee (Meber-Biirzin), 
HitriLp of Oappndociii, Bhtmikes, fcipittiridatcs, Ati>:yeB, NiphhatiB, 
Petiues, luid other scions of nobility. 

AftfT this bittlc there rumnined no held arniy to oppose 
Alexander, who overran Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Lyeiu, Phmphyliu, 
Pisjdiu. njid Phrygia, besieged and todt Miletus, Halicarnassus] 
Marmareis, and SagHleasus, and received the suhnuasion of 
Dnscyleium, fciatdis, Ephesus, Magnesia, I'lallek, the Lyciaa 
Telmisseis, Pioara, Xunthus, Bttara, Phaselis, Side, Aspendus^ 
Colanae and Uordium. (B. A. M., Vd. IV, ooCL) 
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At Sardis Alexander’s progress cmild have been siitcessfullj' 
resisted or at least eSectively intemipted. Ite citadel, built on a 
lofty and steep hill and triply for tided, was considered impreg* 
nablo and might with ease have been held against the Macedonians. 
But such was the good fortune of Alexander that its govemcr 
Mithrines surrendered without a blow and went over to Alexander 
with his garrison and treasure. For this treasonable act the cause 
assigned is the terror inspired among the Persians by the reHulfc 
of the battle of Granicus. {G. H, G., Vol. Vni, 319 ; B. P., 142.) 
But it is more probable that Mithrines went over to Alexander 
under the belief that he had a bethir right to the empire than 
Darius as the senior son of the last king and natural heir. 

Alexander reached Uordium, the chief city of Phrygia, about 
Pebniory or March 333. It was here that he performed the 
exploit which has become proverbial as the cutting of the Gordian 
knot. In its citadel there was preserved the waggon of Gordius, 
the first king of Phrygia, the yoke of which was lashed to the 
pole by oornel'bark in a singularly complicated knot An oracle 
htul declared that for him who could untie it was reserved the 
empire of the world. When Alexander went up to see it, he was 
perplexed and cut it asunder with his sword.* Every one accept' 
ed this as the solution of the problem. During the night there 
wijfl a »fe>rm of thunder and lightning, which was taken as signi¬ 
fying the assent of the gods to Alexander’s title to the lordship of 
the world. 

Meanwhile Momnon, who was appointed by Darios comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the fleet and the const, was pursuing his strategical 
plan of carrying the w-ur into Greece and Macedonia, He wanted 
to raise Greece against the Macedonian yoke and force Alexander 
to quit Asia and return home. 

He gained possession of Chios and sailed to I^bos, whore 
four out of the five cities declared in his favuur. The fifth, My- 
tiSene, which oontained a Macedonian garrison, held out. Memnon 
blockaded it by sea and land, but during the operations he was 
seized with an ilineas and died {B.C. 333). The death of this 

* VJ. W. Tim dqabU %ka £Pnub«iiM of ihte func^iu ilfiry, wticit hi «i|i, fc p&flf 
•htiiM lud lardl)' i^iif {C- ^ fl« VoL ¥| 
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Shodifln gsnomJi tilip &bl6st ojid bftst of tlio ^oh^qiIr of ]^9xjii&| 
was a great blow to tUe FOrsian cause, especially as there was 
no ODO left to pursiie his plan of cjajrying the war into the 
eneaiy’s connt^', 

Darios resohed to abandon Memnon's policy of defence by 
aeti }ind to take ofFensive inoasures by land. Prom \^iDiis 
parts of the empire he had gathered a considerable force. 
A battle took place near Tarsus, on the banks of the Issus, in 
the province of (Jilioia. He sustainRid a severe defeat and his 
wife, mother, two daughters,* and a son fell into the victors 
hands (B.C. 3aS), The Macedonian loss in killed was :300 foot 
and 150 horse. The Persian loss is estimated at 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse. On the face of them, these figures are 
untrustworthy. 

Among the Persian nobles who foD were Arsames, 
Eheomithres and Sabates. Mahaffy (M. Al. E., 23) says that 
at Issus, too, the Persian grandees showed a loyalty equal to 
any instance in the days medieval chivalry, and sacrificed 
their lives freely in defence of their king. 

Alcaander despatched Farmenio to attack Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the governor without resistance, and 
considerable treasure was inquired as booty. 

The victor did not pursue Darius, his immediate objective 
being Fhmntcia, the conquest of which would have the conse¬ 
quence of seriously crippling the Persian sea-^power. At Marathus, 
in Phoenicia, envoys camo to him with a letter from Darius 
asking him us king to king to relense his mother, wife and 
children, and oaering friendship and alliance. To this letter 
he sent the following churaoteiistic reply:—“By the grace of 
the gods I have been victorious, first O't'er your satraps, next 
over yourself. I have taken care of alt who submit to me, and 
made them satisfied with their lot. Come ymiiself to me 
also, as to the master of all Asia. Ceme without fear of suffering 
harm; ask me, and you shall reoeive back your mother and wife, 

• Turn tlb.,ga!)) tiwi bt«r write™ never Sired oI embroUtiinK theme of 
Alenettflcr'e tnnitmiint or tlmie bdlef, and nidi ihe ur^Mtie ranurh this theb pnbt 
o( Mfhmt bs did tbrewi i jr Jigfat on wkat bo uni «x|Mc:Ud to da 
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and anything else whioh yon please. When next yon write 
to me, however, nddreis mo not as an equal, but aa kud of 
Aeia and of nil that belongs to yon ; otherwise 1 shall deal with 
you as a wrongdoer. If you intend to contest the kingdom 
with me, stand and dght for it, and do not run away. I s hall 
march forward against you. wherever yon may be.” {G. H. G., 
Vo). VIII, 356.) 

Tyre, the chief city of PhoBnicm and the metropolis of 
the commerce of the world, ofitired a stubborn resistance, but 
ieU after a prolonged siege of seven months (July 382). The 
bulk of the freemen perished fighting, while 2000 of them who 
survived were hanged on the sea-shore by order of Alexander. 
Thu females, children and slaves, to the number of thirty- 
thousand, were sold as slaves. 

Before Tyre feU, Alexander received another letter from 
Darius, oSering a thousand tEllents and the cession of all the 
lands to the west of the Euphratea as ransom for his family and 
proposing that Alexander should take one of his daughters in 
marriage so that thenceforth he might be his kinsmEui and 
friend. To this letter the proud victor sent the following 
answer:—All your money and territory are already mine Eind 
you ore tendering bo me a port in plEice of the whole. If I 
choose to miirry your daughter, I will marry her whether you 
like it or not. Gome hither to me, if you wish to obtain from 
me an act of frieudahip." (Ib., 3G5.) 

Juda^ and Samaria yielded to Alexander without reBistaaoe. 
The strongly fortiiiod town of Gaza which hold out was laid 
siege to. Three timt^ the courageous Gtiiiaei^ius, under the 
commimd of 13atis, a brave eunuch, repulsed the assanlts of the 
MacedoniaoB. At the foiubh assault the town feU. The brave 
gEirrison fought to the last and was killed to a man. The 
valorous governor, Batis, taken prisoner, was brought, all covered 
with wounds and dirt, before Alexander, who mercilessly 
ordered his feet to be bored and brazen rings to be passed 
through them, after which the naked body of the brave man, 
who was still alive, was tied with cords to the tail of a chariot 
which the heartloas Alexander hims el f drove at full speed, 
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dragging feho body of his unfortimate victim^ Tiiie inhnTnnn 
pnxsoeding, which tho ITacedonian army applauded with 
triumphant shoiitK and jeers, Qrote describea as the product of 
iloaiBric ranhuisceaces operating upon an infuTlated and viadio“ 
tive temperameub, standing out in renpect of barbarism from all 
that we read respecting the treotraODt of conquered towns in 
antiquity. 

After seven days' raorch Alexander reached Pelusiom, the 
frontier fortress of Egypt, The governor offered no resistance and 
opened ite gates to him, Memphis, the capital, was also sunend- 
ered, with aJl its troHsiiie, by the satrap Mazakes, without a blow. 

Opposite to the island of Pharos, in the village of RhacotLs, 
Alexander laid the foundation of the city of Alexandria, which 
was destined to be one of the greatest cities of all time. 

Marching through the sandy desETt, Alexander paid a visit 
to the temple and oracle of Zeus Aramon. The temple priest 
greeted him as the son of the god and foretold thathig career would 
be one of uninterrupted victory until be was taken away to the 
gods. This augmented Alexander’s overweening arrogance and 
he was puffed up with the notion that he really was the oBsprtng 
of Zeus Ammon, and of no human father,* 

In B.C. 331 .Alexander retiirnid to Asia and in July of that 
year orcwsed the Euphrates at Thapsicns. A revolt in Samaria 
was put down and the Macedonian prefect Andromachus was 
burnt alive by him. 

After hia flight from the battlefield of Issus, Darius engaged 
hira&elf in unremitting efforts to get together an army for the 
final struggle for the preservation of his countiy s independence. 
Such were the immense resources of the empire yet that he 
was able to levy and fully equip an army superior in number and 
more efl^ectively armed than that which fought at Issus. Instead 
of javebuB, spears and swords longer than those formerly 
employed were provided, as well oe shields for the infantry and 
breastplates for the cavalry, tipited balls were prepared for use 

■ Gp. EL FL HbJI (C. A. VT, U^) ftdTKnc«* tlsfl tiew tluL tlifl o/ 

Akxnjn^flr WH flnft to no nFrogP-moH, nor mu it bo proved thAt ho in 

\imi but It wM ft tftr ti T^y^i wm oouMfovd. 
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agaicifit the Mactfloniaii cavalry and 200 Rcj^thecl chicriotH were 
constructed. There were elephante, fiftw^n in nurnlMir, marahalled 
in the dghtinii line, for the first time in Wester□ Asia. Twenty'’ 
five rvationa swelled his army, which amountid, according to the 
classical writers, to iax*r a million men. (R A. M., VoL IV, 563.) 
But as Dr. Tam obsenes (C, A. H., \’ol. Y, 379), it was a 
hopeless task to improvise in a year add a half a force fit to 
lueet a professional army commanded by a gen ins. 

Alexander's oxmy nns composed of 40,009 foot and 7,000 
horse, all tried veterans in the highest twodition of eflleiency 
and well disciplined. The famoas Mrjcedonian phalanx, eighteen 
thousand strong, formed the main strength of the infantry. 
The Macedonian "Compfinions " and the Tiiessaliads fornn’d the 
principal stronglh of the cavalry, Alexander commanded the 
right wing and Parnienio the left. 

A spacious and perfectly fiat plain in the neighbourhood of 
(juagaraela, about 3(J miles west of the city of Arbela, which 
has furnished its name to the battle, was chosen by Diiitis as 
the field (jf battle^ lu the jadgmnut of Sir Edward Creasy 
(C. D. B. W,, fM), the Persian king had shoivn wisdom io selecting 
this region for the third and decisive eucuunter bo tweed hin t 
and thi? invsidori 

The battle ended in complete disaater for the Persians flat 
October 381). At the htsui of his “tJonijjaniOds," supported by 
part of the pliiiJiinx, .Alexander pushed straight towards the 
person of Darius. Thiire w*w an obstinate Iwind to hand fight* and 
the story is told that the wmtest might have biwn much prolong¬ 
ed since the bt'st of Dariiei s trtxips, Greeks, Corians. Persian guards, 
roynl kiiisiiien. etc., were hrtt* posted, but when tb* Miiccdonians, 
raising their war cry, pressed towarda his chariot, Diirius hwt his 
self'jxjweBHiou and was the first to turn and flee, even while the 
bwim of tlie hattt' still hung bi the iMdimcAt. But this story is 
not now believed and the personal conduct of Darius is not greatly 
blamed. Vanx explains tliat Alexander's diagoDul advance, thus 
breaking the Persian line, and the prompt fKXJupition hy sume of 
his best cavalry and a portion of the plialanx of the space thus left 
open, decided the conflict and a complete rout followed as a 
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matter of coun^e and Diirius oot taking initiativo, but 
because he saw the day was irretritirably hai. (V. P. A-, 75.) 

Mazajuti, who cutujiai-ndtxl the Persian right, lor a time vigor- 
onsJy muintaiiied the tight oven afkT the king's flight; but he 
could not Ciirry on the oonibat bog imd the duy wua tiaaliy 
irretrievably lost. 

Aoeotding to Arriiin flOO^OCKJ, liWiording to Diodorus ?}{)',(XK), 
and according to Gurtiua 40.CHX) Persiiinw were Hlarn in thi“ battle. 
The niiinber of the Miu^donians slain is coinpuhd lietween 100 to 
500 men. 

This batle was fought on & spacioufi battlefield of the 
Persian king's own choice. The signal defeat which his amy 
suffered whs a deatb-blow' to the Achaetnenian empire. The 
judgment of Grote {G. H. G,, Vol. VIII, 38S) is that even if 
Darius had behaved with uninipeachable courage, there is 
little reason to believe that the defeat of Arbela, much less 
that of Lisua, could have been converted into a victorj'. He 
writes :—“ Mere immensity of number, even with immensity 
of space, waa of no efficacy without ekiJJ as well as bravery in 
the commander, Three-fourtha of the Persian army mve mere 
spectators, who did nothing and produced alMolutcly no effect. 
The flank movement against Alexander's right, instead of 
being made by some imempIo 3 'cd dlviaioTi, W'as so carried into 
effect as to distract the Bactrian troops from their place in 
the front tine, and thus to create a fatal break, of which 
Alexander availed himself for bis o^vn formidable charge in 
front. In spite of amplitude of space—the condition wanting 
at Issus—the attack of the Persians on Alexander’s flanks 
and rear was feeble and mefficient. After all Diuius relied 
mainly upon his first line of battle, strengthened b}' the scythed 
ohariots t these latter being found unprofitable, there remained 
only the direct c.imfliot, wherein the strong point of the Mace¬ 
donians resided. On the other hand, so fiu as w'o can follow 
the diapoaitionB of Alexander, they appear the most signal 
example reoorded in antiquity of militiirj’ genius and .sagacious 
emnbinations." 
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Writing eight deeadctJ EigOj Creajy (G. D. B. W., 63) remarks 
that even bs EngiKDd s prefient mission ia to break up the 
loeDta] und moral atugnatloD of India uiid Cathay by pouriug 
upon imd through them the impulsive eurrent of Anglo-Saxon 
commerm; and (inquest, Alexander's viotoiy at Arbela broke 
the moaotomy of the world by the impression of Weatem energy 
and aupoiior eWilissatiou. 

It is futile and unprofitable to speak of the “superior” 
oiTiliKation of tmcient tireeoe and Macedonlay The Ureelffi had 
only a superficial veneer of civilization. In the view of nTiters 
like Gobineau and Chamberlain the ancient Greek wits a fraud, 
a rogue and a coward, ii slave driver, cruel to his enemies, finthluss 
to his friends, without one shred of patriotism or honour. 

Alas," writes fjord Bedesdale, “ for the long j'ears wasted in the 
worship of Eivlsu gods! Alas 1 for the idols with feet of day, 
ruthlessly hurhxl from their pedestalB I That the auclent Greek 
was the type of all that was ohivalruuH and noble was the 
uncepted belief tiiught by the old-fashioned, nuTrow-minded 
pedagogues of two generations ago. They took the Greeks at 
their own valuation, accepting all their figures and fatsts wlthout- 
H c|uestion. Their battles were always fought at fearful odds; 
they performed prodigies of valour, theh victories decided the fate 
of the world. To the student brought up in the yth of such 
hooks as Ctcaay’a ‘ Fifttwn Deoisive Battles of the World ’ it oouies 
as a shock to be told that Marathon was u mere skirmish without 
result, in which, as a matter of fact, the Athenians had if 
anything rather the worst of it." (IntruJ. to C. F, N, C., Vol I, 
XVI, XVII.) 

The late Mr, P. Kershasp, a well-read Pittai luembt'r of 
the Indian (.-ivil Service, cites (K, S. A, P. H.. *13) Herbert 
Spcucer, who in his Principles of Ethic^t uoudenses his cstiumtu 
of the Greek qualities in a few pregmint nentunces, ” Marvollons 
are the effects of educational bias,” he exclaims, and wonders at 
Gladstones recommending Greek culture notwithstaniling his 
fanuharity with the doings of these people, guilty of so many 
atrocities, and characterized by such revolting cruelty of manners 
as Grote aaya, who were iMjf? through all their grades from 
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their Rods dowu to their elavee, titid whowj roliglon was umde up 
of gcosfi and brutdJ supoigtitiona. Mr. Kershaap 44) pointe 
out that tliu urdioary citu^icisits iind the ordiuHrv Orion taliste 
who are nurtured on the Greek lauguego haYC imhibed their 
prejudices against Asiatic or Ptisian tiiTiIbsatiou from a perueal 
of Greek Wiirks, the enthusiast bfe'ing cairicd oil his feet by the 
uitlstio perfection of form and beauty of diction, which in 
conventional language me to be founfi in Greek masterpieces, 
imd which hide the true Greek character from him. 

The runouTied Aj^yriologist, the late Ih'. A. 11. Sayce, values 
the great writcTS of Greece and Itouic as unsafe Riiides, Ho does 
admit the grciit bterurj’ valuo of their works and that for 
Western history their value is supreme. ut/* writes he, " the 
Oricntalkt can never again go to tiicm for instruction and 
argument with the faith of former generations; living witneasee, 
as it were, Imve stiirtcd out of the grave of centuries to convict 
them oi error imd deceit. Wo have at least loaint tlic true 
w'oith of '‘ersdUur ijuid^uid Gn^cia Tnt/idax ttudet in histoTio, 
Modern raoeaxch, then, obligcg us to ondorae the judgment 
pastsed njwn Herodotus almost m soon as his History was 
published: it is not only untrustworthy but unvtracious," (S. 

A. E. E., XV, XXIL) 

Thu ftumms geographer and historian Strabo (B,C, 54 to 
A.D. ‘24), himself a Greek, warns his rwidcrs not to give much 
credit to what imy authors have related of the anciunt history 
of the rersians, Medes, and Syrians, on account of their simpli¬ 
city and lovo of fable} and, as concerns the ncedunts given 
regarding Alexander, he observes that it is not altogether safe 
to trust the most i^irt of the authors W'ho have written about that 
Itfacedonjim monarch for tlujy exaggerate both on sccount of 
the glory of .Alexander and of the dificnlty there is in refuting 
relations of event which occurred at the extremity of Asia. 
(Bt. XI. ch. vii, 2-3.) 

To resume oiir history. From Arbeki Alexander advanced 
on to Babylon where Mazieus had taken refuge. The city woe 
not defensible, its walls having been long since destroyed. 
MaiaeuB ofune out to meet Alexander and the populaticii 
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welcomed him with acclamHtions and preBenta, There lio much 
treasure wae found that he could bestow 600 droehins to each 
soldier of the Miicedoniau cavalry, 500 to euch mau of the 
foreign cavalry, ‘iOU bo each man of the 4\l!u:ec]oiiian Jnikntr}', 
and something less to each man of the foreign iubintry. 

Alexander sent Philoxenus to Sns^, which readily yielded. 
Here u booty of 60,000 talents (£11,600,000) and mneh other 
inestimable treasure was obtained. 

At the " Persian ", the formidable pftsa jc^iding up bo 

Persepolis, the satrap Ariobarzanes made a sUiut attompb to 
bar Alexander's pragtess towards Persis or Iran proper. Alexander's 
frontal attack was repnlsed and he had bo return to his camp 
after sustaining loss and without doing any damage to the 
defonders, A Lykian captive slave acquainted him with the 
existence of a track known only to himself which could iiring 
him on the flank of Ariobaraincs, In the night be went 
over this tract with a smtUl mobile force and took the Peraians 
unawares from the rear, while to hold the defondeis’ attention 
his captain Kraberus at the same time assailed the I’hss in 
front The defenders were for the most part killed. 

Prom Pereepolis Alexander secured the enormous atnounb 
of 130,(XK) talents, equivalent to £37,600,000, and so tmiob 
other valuable booty that ten thousand two-iuuJe OMts and 
five thouwiud camels were required for transport. 

The helpless Persian monarch tied from EkhatinA to 
Rhagae with the intention of crossing through the Caspian 
Gates to oBcape from the Macedonian victor. Eight days after 
he quitted EkbatAna, Alexander entered it. He made it 
his principal depot and deposited in its citadel the cash booty 
which he had acquired at SiteA and PetMepolis, fiaaving it in 
charge of Pnrmenio with a strong gELrrison, he hurried to 
overtake Darius before he crossed the Gates, but when he 
reached Rhagae he learnt that the fugitive liad already pitssed 
through them. 

The lost of the Achoemenian kings hatl escaped capture 
by his Mfloedoaian adversary only to fall to the daggers of 
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two of Ilk own aakapa, Bessus. eatrap of Baotria, and Barsaentes, 
eatrap of Dran^iana and AraclitBia. Firdansi mentions Miltiiy4r 
and JinOsiyir, two minkt^jra of high degree, aa bhe two 
disloyal regioides. Just as Alexander reached the chariot in 
which the murderous traitors had left their king, fioniewht,re 
in the neighbourhood of Damghan two hundred miles east 
of Raghae, Darius breathed bis last, Alcocandtsr undoing 
his own oloak cast it upon the body of the fast of the heirs 
of C^us and I>arms and ordered him a suitable royal buibl 
at Persepolis. 

Tarn’s judgment (C. A. H., Vol. VI, 38G) on Darina that 
Dnrius ‘ great and good ’ ie a fiction of legend, and that be 
may have possessed the dtiinestic virtues, otherwise he was 
a poor type of despot, cowardly and raefficient, is tm ungenerous 
pronouncement and tiisplaya a lack of appreciation of the 
overwhelming dilJSoulties that bad beset the iinfortunatE* monarch, 
IXo had Colne bo the throne at a tiuie ivhen Persia was 
exhausted by perpetual warfare with her eneiiiies and further 
considerably weakened by iuternooine feuds, and, besides, he 
was opptwed to the greatest military tactician and statfsmnn 
of tliat pt^iod, and one of the greatest gunerals the world has 
produci^d. Creasy (C. D. B. W., 64, G9) says that Dtrius, btdore 
ho camo to the throne, had proi'ud his pcusonal valour as h 
soldier and his skill as a general, and a fair examination of 
his genertilship in this his lost campaign shows that he was 
worthy of bearing the samp name iw his great predecessor the 
royal son of Hystaspes. Unprejudiced oritios must iigree with 
MahalTy’s verdict that Darius was likely enough to make a 
good name in histojy' bad he not fallen upon so gigantic a crisis 
in human affairs, 

BessuH fied to his satmpy of liiotria and there proclaimed 
himself the Great King, aasimied the upright tiara, and adopted 
the tlirone name of Ar taxerxes, 

Alexander aasnraed the imperial Persian crown and 
regsirded himself as the legitimate suceesfior of Dnrius and 
the head of the Persian empire, and *’bwH>miag more Per- 
sian than either Miujedouian or Greek*’, he adopted the dress 
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and ceremonial (if Persian eovereiguB. His head drcSB. the 
‘ dittdema', was copied frotn that of the Persian moanrcrh, 

Aithoufili ho was a bitter oppmeut of the religion of 
Zoroaster and a proBecutor of tht' priests of that Faith, he 
regarded the Persian people themRelves as a race worthy of 
all respect and sought in them “a second pillar ” for his onr 
versa! empire. Thirty thousand vigorous Persian youths, whom 
he called Epigonoi^ he anned and drilled on the Macedonian 
model; and into his corps d'elite, the Companion Cavalry, ho 
incorporated a nninl3er of Persian officers and soldiers. 

lu 330329 B.C. Alexander nrdncfd Drangiana, Gedro^ia, 
Arachosia and the Paiopamiaadae, Crossing the Hindiiteh, he 
arrived in Bactria, Beaans fled acrois the Oxiis, and Alesander 
entered liactrin without any opposition. The fugitive was 
pursued by Ptolemy Legos and seissid. Alexander ordered hiiu 
to be scourged and sent to Bactria, where, after a short 
imprisonment, he was deprived of hie nose and earn, and in 
this condition was sent to EkbatinA and tbi-re omeified. 

fu 32G B.C. Alexander invaded India by the fChyber 
Pass. OroBsing the HlndfikhsU, fighting his way to the 
Indus, and crossing that river about March 326, he entered the 
Indian soil In the country between the Indus and the 
Hyphasis (Bins) one of the Paurava (Porus) brothers offered 
him a Btnhbom riisistance^ but by splendid militorj^ tactics 
Alexander gained a grmt victory, penetrated beyond Siolkot 
into Jammi and then, much against his will, was forced by a 
mutiny in his army to retreat in Heptoinber of the same year. He 
reached Shs4 in April or May 334. Here he tMTOsnmmatod his 
contemplated fusion of the two imperial races. Maetdonians 
ajid Persians, by holding a grand tnarriiige feast at which 
eighty of his officers were niarried to girls of the Iranian 
aristocracy according to Zoroostrian rites ns a symbol of the 
union of HeUofl and Persia. Some ten thousand MncedonifUi 
soldiers who had taken Persian wives reoeived wedding presents 
from him. He himself married Statira, the daughter of 
Darius Codoiuannus, thus aasuniing the character of that 
king's lugitinniUi auoceeaor. Prior to this .marriage, he had 
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married, according to Zoroastriau rites, Boshiumk (Boxana), 
the beauteous daughter of Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince (328 
B,C,)- These two Persian princeeses were his only legal wives. 

He disbonded his MnoedonioD veterfins, organi?«d Persian 
footguards, oboso Fersiiui ci>m|^nions, and invested PerKiun 
oflicers with chief military commands. 

Among the Satraps (strategos) appointed by Alexandct, 
those in the west of the empire were exclttflively IVlacedonian; 
but among those in the east there were serend PeTsian nobIc>s. 
At his detith the satrapy of Media was held by Atropfitea and 
that of ParthJu and Hyrcauia by Phrataphernes and his 
father-in-law f)xyartes governed in the Phropaniisidae. 

Warner Brothers, in their Introdnction to VoL I of their 
translation of the SbAih-n^ueb, observe that history and 
legend alike throw (^msiderable doubt on the paternity of 
Alexander, of which fact Iranian patriotism avtuls itself to 
explain that Phib'p married his daughter to Sfaah D^tritb, who 
taking a dislike to her sent her back to her father, at whose 
court she gave birth to Alexander, who was brought up as Philip's 
own son and thus Iranian amour proprs is saved tia the 
great conqueror is made out to be an Inintan himself. 

Besides the BbAh-nameh, the Dastltir and the ShantstilLn-i 
Ohah^ Chamim mention Alexander as the son of D4r&b. Also 
Hamdu'lltVh Mnstawfi-i Quazwin, in hia Tilrikh-i Guzideh, s^jeoka 
of his liOLDg the son of Ditrab and brother of DditA Tabari and 
Dinitwiiri mention the story of the Persian pxtemity of Alexander, 
but do not endorse it. Mirkhond mentions ttuit certain mal¬ 
content princes and nobles of Iran bad incited him to claim 
the kingdom and promised him their supportb 

For our part we see no reason to disbelieve the story of the 
Persian paternity of Alexander. He hod himself disowned the 
father ship of Philip and though in his vaiDgloriousness he 
assigned his parentage to the god Ammon, his own acts show 
tha t he WHS aware of bis Feiraian origin. His adoption of the 
Koyal Persian dress and head-gear and of the ceremoninJ of 
Persian sovereigns, his selection of Persian compauioDs, his 
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diRbondmont ot Macedotiion soldiers and cffipnizationi of Persiiu] 
guards, his ntmiinatitm of Persians to chief miUtoiy commands 
and to importimt satiapiep, his mfirr>-ine only Pereian wives and 
Imving the marriage cieremony performed according to the 
ZoroBstfian ritual, and his intense desire to effect a fmion of the 
Macedonian and Peraian races, all these indicate that he knew 
in his heart that he was a Persian b>' birth. 

It is a foot, and a most regrettable one, that he set tire to 
the citadel and palate of Xerses at Persepolk This piece of 
gri»» vandalism ia gioaed over by the classicists with the expla¬ 
nation that it was done as a nymbol that the Greek war of revenge 
against the Persians had come to an end and the atonement for 
the expedition of Xerxes was complete. The story that this 
wa-s done in drunken frolic at the instigation of Thais, an 
Athenian courtesan and mistress of PtoU-my, who had accompanied 
him from Greece, and who 

led the way 
To light him to his prey 
And like another Helttn fired another Troy, 

is aasomed to bo mere fiction. Cut Plutarch, Diodorus, and 
Arrian do report the destruction of the palace by Alexander under 
the infliiencAf of drink, lie waa given to heavy bouts of drink, 
and instigated by the wiles of the charming Athenian harlot, 
when he was in a state of sutoxication, he perpetrated this act 
of wanton destruction ou a haaty impulse, tmd very likely without 
deliljerute inbeution. We have thc' authority of Arriim. who wrote 
his History of Alexander in the tinie of Emperor Hadrian, that 
when Alexander became sober again, be repentt‘d the damage he 
hud done. Plutarch alst' mentions, in bis Life of Alexander, that 
all uTiters agrw that the king presently repented and coimnauded 
the fire to Iw quenched. 

Curtins mentUms tliat Alexander wim the first to cast 
firtrlirands on tiu' p(iJ(ne. then followed the guests, then 
thc sorvauto, and fin ally the niiatresses, and niakt^s the sad 
reflection; " This, then, was the destruction of the tjolace of 

the whole of the Eiist. which fomierly gave laws to bo fithny 
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miliionBt which w«k the al)ode of so luiiuy kingg, which hod 
cGoe proved the only terror til Grwce, tied which was built 
with the aid of ti fioet of a thoutiiiiid ships und un army with 
which Siirope w*as flooded; the soa. was pluiuked witii mighty 
beiims, the mouritaioK were dug through and the siea wtis let 
in their hollow. And not even at a later date did it roiir its 
huiid up again from this destruction.” Thu Hiun^ writor informs 
oa that the M^gr^edoniimu felt ashaiued that so distiuguished a 
city iviifi destroyed hy thsir king during his revels. 

Gobineau (G. H. P., 11, 391-2) epeaks thus of thu horrors 
of the liatostropbe t ** The whole mulo population nras&atsred, 
the women and ohildren rodueed to slavery, ferocious pill aging, 
dilapidation without limit, a treasure of six hundred imd nmety^ 
million francs reserved to the king, who dolivored the rest U) 
the army gorged with gold and iirecious things, oourtci^aiis 
themselves setting fire to the palace in the tru^nsporh) of mad 
drunkeimeBS, nothing has lieen spared to runder the scene worthy 
of the exccesCB of a man who, for posterity, must necesBarlly be 
inoompaiable in idl that he did, evil jis well be good/' 

Who will pot agree with the judgment of Benjamin (B. P,, 40) 
that the burning of Fursepolis wss a mistake, whether done in 
a moment of frenwy or as an act of profound policy, for he who 
wars against Eirts, wars not against nations, but against mankind ? 
The great Hall of Xerxes Wiis, perhaps, the largest and meet 
magnificent structure the world Iuia ever seen. 

Along with the royal ixikicc at Persepolis, the library of 
Da^i-Napisht Attached to it, wherein the royal archives and the 
ZoTonstrian and pre-Zaroastrian script urtts tind other Literature 
were treasured carefully, was idso subjected to the eonflagratlDii, 
S imilf ir documents vrhlob were deposited in the library of Ganj*i 
BhahigAn at Bjinwrcund were also destroyed by the Macedonian 
conqueror. The clasaica] writers make no mention of this wanhm 
destruction of those invaluable recurds, nor do they sllude to his 
persecution of the Zotoostrian religion. But Pl&hlaVf writers and 
oriental histonsns, such as Masoudi, Tabari and otheiSj record 
this sod fact 

In the PahUvi books Alexander is donuunced as one of the 
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thr ee arolircnomies of Feraift, namely, (1) KohflJi*, the Btil^loniaii 
inonaioh who overthrew the Feshd&^nn king Jaimhid and rnJed 
Iran with exceeding oppresHjon and abounding cruelty j (2) 
Afrl: 4 iab, the Turanian or Tartar king, who lor a long period of 
yeare waged iivar with Iran during the Kaij'&nian period, 
ravaging and deiitroying many fair portions of the csoantry; and 
(3) Alexander of Macedon, who terminated the Aohaemonian 
rule and destroyed the ancient literature of Persia, extinguished 
the holy Fire in many fhe-templca, and slew a number of the 
Zorouatrian priests. 

Of these same three arch-eueuiies of Iran Fiidausi in his 
narration of Aideshir PiLpek^n, the founder of the 8tteAnian 
empire, speaks os foliows, putting the words in the luoutlai of 
two young men who were entertaining Ardeahir;—Mark 
what the tyrant ZohAk brought to on the throne of royalty, 
how the hearts of kings were distresstd through the malevolent 
AErilsiilb, and how in recent times Sikander slew till the rulera 
of the world These (three) have passed away, leaving an evil 
name, and have seonrod no place in joyful Paradise ” 

Mirkhond writes in his Rau^it-us-Safd< that Alextmder 
caused to be transluik'd from the luDgniigu of F4 te ink the 
lonkn tongue books of uiodtcine, astronomy, and philosophy, 
which tranalatiodfi they took into Ionia, bnt he committed to 
the tbones the records of the Msgi, laid their temple’s waste, 
and by such moans chistroyed all the vestiges of that feith. 

Sir John Chardin (HMd-lTlS), who liad travelled in Persia 
and India, says in bb account of the Guebres that ho has not 
fotmd anything more sensible in the teaching of the Gnebres 
than the ooiupliiiint wUioh they speak of about .(Uexandur the 
Great and that tht^' ore not wrong to curac, dotest and impreciiUi 
him, taking him aa a pirate, os a brigand, as a nai-n without 
justice and without brain, l>urn to disturb order and destroy 
a port of human kind, instoud of admiring him and receiving 

* Tho ncrrt.%iH3 Auuur Aii| ft deUvAfftd lij him bmfciTC Iha I'^drik 

Qockitjt Lqiidtii^ nr 3D1;h Jund on roniiin CtiUuifa^ tud tint iha kgund ot to 

hy tni]34 rtiprmirii ft ml oh^jiter In Llt-a'Andml hatory ot AitytHfi or Aimh 

mvMkin, thft mabiu^ippr oE tbs P^nun ^rpJfl mil thiir uprm td itmh ftkry urdiE « 
ber&i kir^ 
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his name as all other people do, H, G. Baulinsoti writes (E. H. B.) 
that Alexander bad shown biinself the enemy of ZoroHstriimiKm, — 
the burial oustonis of the Iranians had been forbidden, libraries 
and temples ransacked, and the sacred Avesta books either 
dt^troyed or, wimt was ahnoet a worse desecration,* translated 
into Greek by recreant Persians to satisfy the curiosity of 
Greek savimts. 

When engaged In constmcting a dockyard at Babylon with 
the principiii puriHiso of building a fleet for his intended conquest 
of Arabia, Alexander was struck down by a fever iind passed 
away, in Nebuchadrezsier’s imlaoe, now called at the 

young age of thirty-two ytais and eight months and after a 
reign of twelve years and eight months (33tli June 323 RC.), 

Arrian proaoUDnos on liim the panegyric that there W'as 
in thifl kings time no race of men, no city, nay, no single 
individual, with whom Alexander’a mime had not become a 
familiar word, and that such a man who was like no ordinary 
mortal, could not have been born into the world without Bome 
speoial providence. 

jMoxander was very strong in person, and a very valorous 
and rnnH iiiYinit itt? general, the greatest per Imps of till egee. But 
his passion was furioas and his vanity so extretue that he even 
claJinud divine birth, tiffectcd the apparel of the gods, and 
wanted to lie paid divine honours, t In this ic!apect the Par si 
king Cyrus the Great stands out in shining contrast to the 
great ^lucedonian who terminated the dynasty which the 
former had founded, Xenophon informs us that in his dying 
luovuinentB, the groat Parsi comiucror piously exclwnjcd, “ Ye gods, 
I thank you much that I hasn been sensible of your care for 
me and that 1 have never in my succewes ruised my thoughts 

above tho measure of men." 

* 

In cruelty Alexander was no bettor, perhaps worao, t h a n 

* Thv SSdroiitriaiii . p«ric»d hM\<> cpTiiidaTtil iha kt&nilftlioii nf Lk«ir KrifitnfH 
hitf^ i fnrAtgn byiftiHgo u Rn APt ct cf tkeif ral%k9iL £c Tar Bcwlibirq^ct wrticig. 

I ButaYlaol! mjn (R IL A. W., Vol T, that it m i:«irl«in iHrI ^piat ntunl^i c! tbe 
|l«op^a hkbiikitpd AJciatkdoi^i nippirv Lfriknod Ln Jbiifl dh'^Riljr i;^ i^|abd ot 
‘ tiikiui^b'r^ lurvi^ci to tbV dfty la tUa Vorli. . 
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Pbilip. He commemcetl his cuieor on the throne by promptly 
ridding himself of Uia brother-in-law Ainyntaa and other reiatiTea 
and possible competitors for the throne and all such peisona 
whom he deemed dangerous. The diapositiotn: of the father 
and son are thus ooinpared and contnated by Holafotd and Sihler 
(B. S. H. C., 544);—“ The hither would dissemble his resentment, 
and uften subdue it; when tbs was provoked there was 
neither delay nor bounds to bis vengeanoe. They were ho^ 
too fond of the wine, but tb^ ill effocte of their intoxication 
were totally difierent; the father would rush from a lauquet 
to face the enemy, oope with him, and rashly expose himsetf 
to dangers; the son vented his rage not upon his enemies, but 
on his friends. A battle often sent Philip away wounded: 
AleKander often left a banquet stained with the Idood of his 
companions. The one wiahod to reign with his friends, the 
other to reign over them. Tbo one preferred to be loved, the 
other to be feared.” 

In the outburst of his sorrow for the loss of his personal 
favourite, Hephffiation, trutn an attack of fever brought on by 
excessive wine'drinking, Alexander caused the physician Glaukiiui, 
who had attended Hopbestion, to be impaled. Plutarch tellfl 
us that fighting and man-fighting were the primary puaaions 
of his nature, and hn sought consolation from liis grief for the 
death of his favourite in an invasion of the mountain fortreeiHes, 
between Media and Persia, of the brave tribes of the Cossaeans, 
who miidc a stobbom defence for forty days, but were at last 
overpowered and every man of them was slain and oSered 
up by him as on acceptable sacrifice to the manes of Hephastion, 

Parmenion's son Philotus, who held the high office of 
general of the Companion Cavalry, was treacbsrously arrested 
and unjustly pat on the rack to wring from him a oonfoesion 
that ho and his father were* privy to a plot to murder Alexander, 
From behind a enrtain .Alexander watched the agonies and 
smiled at tire scruantt: of the friend who hod fought b)' his 
side in nwiny a battle. Parmenion, who had rendt*red ^laluable 
services to Aloxander and to Philip and become the sooond 
porsuD in the Macedonian onuy next to the king hituiieff, was 
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nJflo treacheroofJy executed. Parnienifui*B execatioUt Bays Tbtb 
(C. A. H., Voi VI, 3{)0) plam murdtr anti leaves a deep 
stain oa Alexander's reputation. 

His barbarous treatment of Batis, tlie valorous defender 
of Q&m, we hiive mentioned before. We will cot further 
enumenrte the many other revolting instances cf the cruel and 
paisionatG disposition of this great watriot*king. 

It is surprising to see suoh a well-balanoed historian as 
Brig.-tienl. Sir Percy Sykes pronouncing his judgcient that 
throughout Alexander showed statesuianlikc moderation and self' 
control, and this too while he is relating Alexander's campaign 
against Thebes in B.C. 335, when that king completely destroyed 
that city', with the exception of the temple luid the house of 
Pindar, killed 0,000 people, and carried all the rest into slavery. 

Alexander used to liave the door sprinkled with exquisite 
perfumes and with fragrant wine, and myrrh and other kinds 
of incense were burned before bim, while all the hysianders kept 
silence or spoke words only of good omen because of fear, for 
he was an extremely violent man, with no regard for human 
life and gave the impression of a man of choleric temperament. 
(B. S.H. a, 683 -a) 
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At Alexander’s death, 50,000 klentfl (£11,288,515) lay in 
the treasury, and the on Dual tiibnU' 30,000 talents. When 
asked in his last moments to whom he beqnttithod his kingdom, 
be gave the reply so charaoteriatie of him, To the strongest. 
It has been generally asserted that the (sonqueat of the habitable 
world had become a pnasion with him, and that his auddeti death 
confounded the magnificent plans he hnd formed for universal 
conquest and the fusion of the whole civiliiiod world into a single 
tineco-Asiatic empire. But Tam contends that there ia no rea'WJn 
to suppose that he had formed any design of world-conquest; 
the belief that he had rested on no better authority than a late 
and unauthentie compilation which passed as his ‘Memoira’ and 
attributed to him a scheme for the oonqat^t of the oountrios 
round the Mediterranean, a scheme which the Eomance i^rwnrda 
miide him carry into effect. In fact, points out Tarn, Alexandeif 
hod not yet oompleted the oonciuest of the onfr-time Persian 
empire; a great block of territory stretching from Her*aolc& to 
the Caspian—Piiphlagonia, Cappadocia., Pontua, Armenia, the 
Cadasii of GiLln—had become indi^pendent. (C, A. H., Vol. VI, 423.) 
The talented Parsi author of “ Studies in Ancient Persian History,'* 
the late Mr, P. Kerehasp, of the Indian Civil Service, has 
advanced arguraente to show that the Hellenising of Asia which 
Preeman thought entered into Alexander’s design and which 
Freomim oonsidered Alexander's title to fame, woiiM have been 
an unraitigatod calamity to the world. Mr. Kershasp choxac- 
teriBCs Hellenbm m inoaoitig barbarous exduaivenetss. a thin 
coating of outwtud polish. Ijord Reduadale (Introdn. to 
C. F. N. 0., VoL I, XVI, XVH) exposes the fashion that has 
been among the schoolmen to bold the Greeks up to ndnnmtioti 
ns being historically the first thinkers, and says that nothing can 
bo further from the truth. Baoon oondiunned their philosophy as 
ohildisb, gamilouB, im;x>teat and innuatore in creative power. 
In the view of writers like Uobineuu and Houston Stewart 
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Chamber lain the ancient Greek was n fraud, a rngue and a 
oowardt n alave-driwr, omel Ut hi« enemiHs. faithless to his 
friends, without one shred of patricftism or honoar. Chamlwlain 
(0. N. C., VoJ, 1. 86-91) maintains that the Greeks were no 
great mfltaph 3 ’^sifiliina and have jnst as little claim to be 
considered great tnomlists and theolt^anu and ohserTea that if 
the Greek had continued to develop his faculties on the one 
hand purely poetical ly, on the other [lurely empirically, hia 
influence would have l)e(X)J3]eiLnunmisedand inexpressible blessing 
for mankind, but, os it is, that same Greek who in poetry and 
science bad given na an example of what true crentive power can 
effect and so of the way in which the development of man has 
tiiken place, at a later tune, proved to be a cramping nnd 
retarding element in the growth of the human intelfigeDoe. 

At any rate tlie fact stands that although in her war of 
vengoanee Greece was victorious over Persia her victory was 
only a material one. It was pointed out by Prof. Browne, in 
bis leeturi^ on the Literature of Persia delivered before the 
lAtrsia Society of London on 26th April 1913, that the invaaicn 
of Alexander and his Greeks hardly prod need tiny efiect on 
Persia, and Hello ntsm scarcely touched the surface of the 
national life and thought at that period. Instead of Hellenising 
Persia, Greece herself was PerBinnized, Prof. Dannesteter says: 
“Bans sa guerre de rev^mche lu 6r^ n'ait ptis assez vniuea; 
e’ost quo sii viotoire snr la Perse n’ait, qnune viotoirc 
[ludidrielle et dont elle a .s»xi3Tet eUc-meme plus qui la victims. 
Alexander r^vait de fondn? rOcoidcut et rOrieat r il a’n rdussi 
qu i moitie; il a persire le Grboe, il n’a pas bellenis^ la Perse.” 
(“(jonip d’oatl snr L’Histoiro de b Perse,'* 21,) 

Thi; empire which Alexander had carved out with hia 
sword liad not gathered sufficient cohesion ere he died. Nor 
did he leave an adult heir to succeed to the great heritage. 
tSnch being the case, after his death there began a viohmt 
struggle and soramhle for the posseBsion of his eruptre. For 
a period of four decades the empire was convulsed by fearful 
civil wars. 

At the time of Alexander's death his wife lioxana was 
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expecting a child. tiDcl there wiw it tliree year old boy, named 
Heriikles, falsely alleged to be bits fion by Baisme, the widow 
of Diiriuss fatiiuun Greek general Meinnon, Hia half-witted 
iUegitiinate brother, Arrhidieus, was another claimant to the 
throne, and so tdso was Sfeatira, the daughter of Darius, to 
whom be had been raairied at 

The Mimociotiian army, which was oonaidered as the 
representative of the people, resolved that Tlosanas unbom child, 
if a son, and Arrhidieus should be joint kin^. 

The greatest and ablest of the late king's generals were 
deputed to administer the various satrapies, with full military 
power in their own provinces. It seenis that as each one 
proceeded to his satrapy he secrtitly cherished the ambition of 
carving out an independent kingdom for hiuiBelf. They are known 
as Diudochi or Suonessors, 

At Triparodisus in Syria Antipater, to whom the regency 
fell In B,G. :^l and who ruled from Macedonia, arranged a new 
partition of territories. Syria, Perais, and Media rciufimcd 
repetitively with Laumedon, Pcnceatuu, and Peithon, Philip 
detained the satrapy of Porthia, Stasanor that of Uactriu and 
Sogdiima, Amphunocos that of Mesopotamia, Antigenew that of 
Sufliona, and Selencus that of Babyltmia, 

Peithon was an ainWtious luon* He seized Parthb, 
murdered ite aatrap, Philip, and set up hia awn l>rothei'in-law 
in his place. But be was soon driven out of Parthia us well 
afi Media by Peuoestos, satrap of Persia, with troops supplied by 
sotue neighbouring satraps together with bis own. 

The uIHgr elected Eumones, who had been the principal 
eecrehuy of Alexander the Great and was now governor of 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonio, to occupy Alexander’s throne at 
BQsA (B-C- 31h), Peithon lied to Seieuens Nic^tor, aatrap of 
Babylon, and with him sought help from Antigenus, suruumed 
the One-eyed, another distinguished general of Alexander, A 
war in Media nnd Susiana followed. Eumenes, who was a moat 
loyal parlasan of the royal house of Alexaudcir, wrr by an act of 
onpara Helled treachery betrayed by his own veteran soMiers 
known as the Silver Shields, and handed over to Antigoous, who 
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had him eiecuted (RC, 316). AutigonuB got commiBBion aB the 
king's atmfe^ or captain-geueml from fch^ regent, Pfeithon, 
who was carrying on a plot 6jr the recovery of hfe lost power, 
was lured by Antigonus to a friendly conference and skin. 
Penoestaa, satrap of Perais, was dep^ by Antigonua and 
mysteriously rernoved. When the latter was in Babylon, he 
called on SeleuouB for an account of his rovetiues, Seleucus 
refused, and fearing for hia life fled with a body of horsemen to 
ilgypt imd Bought the protection of Plofemy. 

Antigonus aimed at obtaining the whole of Alesander’a 
empire for himself, and was hatching a plan fat the invasioD of 
Europe. Ptolemy, Seleucus and LjTainiachus of Thrace formed a 
league against him in fjombinatioa with Oaasander, who was 
ruling in Hellas and Macedonia, and at the battle of Gaza 
adininistered a decisive defeat to his son Demetrius (B.C, 312). 
On the Ist October of that year Seleucus re-entered upon the 
pOBseHBion of his setrapy of Babylonia, with the help of a body of 
troops furnished by Ptolemy, and was wannjy welcomed by the 
population whose iiflection ho had won ftH'merly. This event 
WBS the foundation of the groat tielouojd dynasty, and from it 
commences the Seleucid ora. 





CHAPTER Vlll 

THE SELEUCID DYNASTY. 

Seleaciis vius boro ubout 356 B.C, in u noble .Macedoriiiui 
family. Hik [tbysiyut; wat superb and ho was poestfsaed of 
coDsidorable courage. His irieudship was inuoli esteemed by 
Alexander the Groat and at the Stis4 eelebmtions the latter 
awded hira the hand of the lady Apami, the daughter of the 
Persian Spintajiienes, and bo her descendants who oooupied the 
Seleucid throne could Ixjast of both Mac^edonian and Persian 
blood. This fusion of blood, Sir Percy Bykes points out, necessmily 
reacted powerfully on the attitude of the House of Seleucus, 
which must have been rather Grieco-Iraiiiiui than purely Greek 
in its ideals, n-nfl , oonseqtiently, it k not surprising that many 
satrape were Persians or Medea, and Persian troops were emploj'ed 
and fnllj' trusted. {S. H. P., Srd ed., Vol, £, 302,) 

At the important battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, the united 
forc'cs of Seleucus and Lysimaohas crushed the army of 
Antigonns, and he was sLtin (B.C. 301). In the division of the 
spoils, Lysimachn.s reouived north-western Asia Minor—Caria, 
Lydin, lonifi and Hellt^ponlane Phrygia, and Selencus got Syria 
and Greater Phrygia. 

The dominions of Seitucus and Lysimnehus were separated 
by some smaller states—Ariuenia, Pontus and Cappadocia. In 
Armenia the Persian d^Tiasty of Hydermid's retained power: and 
the kingdoms of Pontus and Capp^ocia were establiBbed, respec¬ 
tively, by the Danian princes Mithridates and Arhirtbes, 

SeleucuB extended the Syrian monarchy established by him 
in B,C. 313 over a considerable portion of Asia Minor, including 
also the whole of Syria* from the iloditerranean to the Euphrates 
and the tt^rritory onwards from the latter river to the bmks of 

* In [he pnhliiiT Uurudcfkeiliii tbn onuntry of Byr* » mjualioDfld M fi4riitAni 
conntry nl Bdrin av and ii ipokon of i* tbc coonlry frcna wbtoJ! tbi KtipbTHtw rum, 

MihotniiuxlAti wsrit47i ItHve grrea ii Ihc mune nl iHenUM 3t li nltuittej on ihn Jeit 

(JU^ AAimd^) of Kiabflh- Yimdn (Ai^bU l^GlbcJi k io mEeA bacAtiJf il ii ikuAbed nu tbn 
r%bt ut Kubgb. (Ylnd^i ltL XI, J, B. Br 1. A, Ks), liV^Vd. XX) 
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thi' Oxus tiDd the Induu. He orueBed thi* IdcIhb, liut euuJd iieliieve 
nothmg iigiiiiiiit the liiiuous ilaurjiin tniiperur C'himdra llauri 
or Chundragtiptn, who caino from a iiranch of the PrmTjanKs, 
onu of the thiity-«i:i roynl fjf the “line of the Siin '* deuceaded 
from the King ihtinclifmdra tir one of his hrotheis. He miR » 
inau of coiiijijam ling ciipacity and oveututiily (.ista bllyhed hLm}a.'if 
HU Emperor of India, rijling from the iliiidh Eiitih to the Serbada, 
from the Arahiau Heti tu the Btiy of Btmgai, (B, H. I. h\ A., p. ix,) 
S(deucii» Wijs obliged hj seek u safe retreat by the cession to thiB 
Indian potentate i>f the CibiVl valley and the governments wait 
of the Indus which Alexander had formed out of the Indian 
districts- In return he obtained 500 war elephants and much 
treasure* 

It is tempting to take note her*? of some mteicsting 
circumstances conocming the connection of the Farals. with 
Chandraghpta and his house. In the Sanskrit tkama Mndia- 
rakbsha, written in about the 8th oeutmy A.IX, there is an 
allnsion to the fact that the Parsis bad helped this inoDMch 
in his in vasion of Northern India ; and it appears from an 
inscription of IliidrtidAinan (1J3'15B A.I5.) on a iiridge near 
Girnilr at Jhnag-adh in KAthiiwAr tlait Chandraghpta’s gTand? 5 cii, 
the ftunous emperor Aaoka, Ijad appiinh^l fi Persian, Tukhispa, 
to be his victeroy of Kitkhiaw&r witli the title of Baja, ii titlr? 
wdth which only the princes of the royal family were honoured.* 

Such eminent authorittt« as Sir John MiirshiiJt and Dr. 1>, 
B. Spooner have advanced the Eittractive theory tliat Chandra- 
giipta and Atiokfi were of Iranian deticcnt; and the Oriental 
scholars Akiruj Umokaut and Sir J. J, Alodi have expressed 
themselvtsi in substantial iigrccjnent with thcni. But several 
fitlier scholars have wacinly (H»iiiLnitt-d tliis hypothesis. 

Seleueua founded seveuty-tive cities, inoludlng Seleucia on 
the Tigris, where he establishtHl his capita I- fjater he transferred 

his seat of powtii tu the city of Antioch on the Orontes, about 
fifteen miles from the sea, and ordinarily rruided there. It wa«i 

* Tber4 U aJiD uvidimExa ihal in tha ika Sih A.XJ.| a PlLrii, Lj' 

iiBmo FrHiuuIiLLii {Peri. 0,P. X^nr^uoilAtA] gcu’ertiDT tjt KAthiiwir andez 

tho IndiUui Idrig Bkindag^ptii, ^nd •a>ci.‘C4)dal ui thnt oiTicp liy ton 
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laid out on a Bjuimetrifial plan, the chief stieet bcinfif u straight 
tine four miles in length. 

fle reorgttDijst?d his domaJns, portioning off the twelve l ^ rge 
dtstrich; into seventj^two districts of a more mumigeable aiae. 
According to the hypothesis of Dr. Tarn (T. S. P. S., 33) the 
Soleucida hiid three iidminiutrative diviskuns—satrapy, eparchV) 
and hyparchy. As his empire had wf spread out as to make 
tiff active su]Xirvi8]00 from fjyiia difficult, iSeleuous made over the 
upper sutrapitis, with Selencb, us capital, to Antioohus, his non 
by Apama. 

It vm his aapiratiOD to reuniU: Macedonia to Asia, but 
it reniuined unrealized. He crossed the Meltcsptmt and was 
proceeding towards Macedon when he fell huiicatb the dagger 
of Ptolemy Keraimos, whom he bail brought with him in his 
train Shi). 

Thus ended the career of Scluucus Nicatm-, the graitest of 
the Diudoebi. 

His RucccssorH in tbo empire which he had rwrvod out m-re 
twenty*one in number. Hes iimncdkte successor vm his son 
^Vntiuchua I, aumiiujtid tioter or the Stiviomr *281*363), 
to whom his bttber in hia own Ufe-time hiid vntrusLed the 
udiniulstratiun of the countries lying east uf the Enpbrates an 
co-Tugont. 

Antioohus wua an enlightened ruler and during the entire 
penod of his rule be U'os oonstuntly engaged in the struggle 
to keep the liieleucid empire intact. Under hia putronage Bemeuus, 
a priest of Belua at Babylon, publiE^liEd bis history of Babyloniu., 
based on the cimeiftinu records. 

In B.C. 376 there was on invasion uf Asia Minor by 
the Gauls, who crossed oviir from Europe tmd (xx;Qpjed the 
district which was named after tbein—Galatia. 

Soter was followed by iiis tarn Antioitbus 11 (BLC, 262'346), 
Ue was a man of depraved habits and a drunkard. He auffered 
his kingdom to lx* ruled by his wivt-s and mole fav(EUfit€«, imd 
was enough to accept froDj the city of Miletus the title 
of Theob or God, During his regime, Bactria in coojuuction 
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with Spgdiana and Iforgiana, threw^off tho Seleucid domination, 
and Diodotos, the Greek satrap uf Bactiia, prodaimcd iumseJf 
king (B.C* 2ob), We oome to appreciate the v^^otoiib hold 
of the Parsi kingH of the Aohttemenfd dynastj’ on the various 
turbulent lands from tho Jasartos to the Arabian Sea and from 
Scythia to Mekriu when wt! oontrast it with the anarchic 
condition of the same country under their Selenoid sncccHsore. 
Under Cyrna kwd Darina theoe territories were so tboroirghly 
conqnerad and, owing no doubt to the lumfideent adininistratioi 
of the Achieinsntan m marchs, so loyally attached that thioagh- 
oQt the Jong struggle with Greece the troops from the oast 
proved a support for the Ernptre, Tins Jong and firm Aciiiu^- 
raonian occupation standK out in strong contrast with the 
complete faJiore of the Seleucida in these regions. In a very 
few decades thnw successful revolta took place in Bactria, 
P-wthia and Astibene, and Sogdiana ceased to obey the 
Sileucid king. (Hir -f, G. Coj'ajeps art. *'The Pas Actmemeutea ” 
J.O. M. V.,5a) 

We are now approaching the sudden appearance on the stage 
of the world of one of the moat remarkable nationa of the East, 
tlie Piirthians, who have played a most notable role in thehistccits 
both of Ancient Ptersia and Ancient Rome and so long as then- 
dynasty Jastt^. acted im an effefstivc curb on the pn^ess of Roman 
power in the East, 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE ARSHKANIAN OR PAR'l’niAN^ DYNASTY. 


Itetwnf*]! thp dffitii of Aloxyndof thp {R.C* IStLi Junt* 

323) and the overthniw of the AndMnian or Parthian iimperor 
ArtalinQUK (Ardiiwan) by Artaxerxesi I ^Ardeahir Ptipelrlu), thff 
fouudtii' of tiie riisiliniain dynasty (A.i^. Sfitli j*H)pt3-iiibt'r 220)^ ii 
period of fiv*.* csoaturies iind n half inUirveni^d. The* Pefsian 
rerBirai of the Chroniclo of Tabtiri dt^votes but two pages tf> tht* 
aarrutjoii of this entire poriod of Parthian rale> Mirkliond 
(M. E. S. E., Pt- I, Vol. U, 320-1) shj-s that alUiDugh he hnjk 
pains to esajiiine hiatoiiciil works he W'iis umihle to find the narnea 
of the Arshkiniaa kbgH and whatever notioeu he met witli con- 
ceruing them wt^re all so ciontradictor3' that the aocouiitfi did not 
agree even about two of theiiL Firdausi deata with this dynasty 
vary briefly in bis rihAh-oiimeh. The revolt of Ardaaliir and hifi 
wur with Ardawan he natratasat S4vmt' length, hut the preot^ling 
period he disposes of in twenty eoiipleta, tia admittedly he knew 
nothing about it exoept a few names. On the authority of the 
DehkAn of ChAj he mentious that after the death of Alexander, 
none bad the throne and crown, but bold and headstrong princes, 
desoendants of Arosh, bad each in his Ciirroer made himself a 
reahu out of some portion of the distriots, and when they sat 
rejoicing on their thrones they were called Mulhk-e-Tawilif 
(Tribal liings). As to bow these princeB peris hid root and 
hranoh, Firdausi states that their chronicle does not say. nor has 
he heard, or rend in the Nftineb-^KhuBraviin (“ liouk of Kingp^X 
anything (»ve their names. Noverthelofts, liisboriMis art* ahte 
to tnn» a good deal of Parthian history in the ShAh-nfiineh mixed 
up with the* Kaiyinkn dynaaty. As Sir J. C. Coyujeo ubeerves 
{art “ The House of ClohirW', S. V. A. of 1032), it was indeed 
impossible to keep out the glciriouK deeds of five centuries of For- 
thinn history from the national annak in spite of the groat 
reluctonoe of the SittAnide editors and collectors of the country’s 
tradition.^ to chronicle the groatneas of their hated predecesaore; 
and so the result has been that we bud Parthian kings smd prinocs, 
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like Ootariies (GUdarz), G«w (Oh) iind Kafpn introcliiced int*) tht* 
imtionfll epic as Knights ol the round table of King Kai Khflsran 
and bis predecessors, and that wo occaaiona] glnnpBea of 
thiiin bwtorj' and doscripfeions of individunl Parthian expioittt in 
the midst of what is the gem^al histors' of quite other aged and 
dynflfitieu. 

Kthmd ThnmiiB mentions in his paper on Bantrian Coins, 
dutHl 5th July 1863, published in the Journal cif the Bengal 
Ajsiatio Society, that the Parthian system was specially of focal 
kings, nnder an imperial chief, henoi' the term UOlilk-e-Tawkif, 
(i.tf.. Kings o£ the Tcibea), nuder which iidniiniatfaUotj a nhdivision 
wixs carriid to sunb an extent that, as Tabari says, in every city 
thtsre was a king (jj. .UjI Onceming the* Mfiihk’^ 

Tawitif, some interesting iuiomiation is Eumished in Pahlavi 
books. It is meutioued that at one time Alexander thought of 
destroying the whole of the Imuiau aruftocracy so that he could 
then safel)' march to India \yithrtut any fear of having his rule 
subverted by the leaders of Iran rising in re^'olL But be was 
dissuaded h}’ Aristotle from perpetiatlng such an utrocious 
deed. Arlatcitle's reply to his riiya) pupil on this subject is 
presented in the letter which Tansar or Tu^, the minister 
and Head Priest of King Ardt*8bir PiYpekiin, wrote to JaanafahTih, 
the king of TubaiistiLn. Aristotle a advice to Alexander iviis 
HR Mows ■— 

“ What distingnishes the Peraumsis courage, bravery, and pinJencc 
in the day of bahtlu,’—qualities which form the most powfrl'ul 
instnuiient for aovrreigaty and sncoeiis. If yon exti^ruimate 
them, you will d<»)troy from this world the hist pillar of takut, 
and ODOO btio great men have disappeamd, thou ahalt be 
unavoidably forood to pass down to viUains the funotiDDif 
(uid the ranks of the great. Now liear this in mind that 
in this world thorfj is no evil plague, revolt and pestikuco the 
HotioD of which shall bo bo peruirions ae the proinoticiu of 
viUaiiiB to the rank of nobke." 

The Greek philosopher ndvlBed Alexander to adopt the pdicy 
of divids 0f impera ,—to divide the Imukn empire into petty 
principaliticfi (MuIills-c^TiiwAif),s£> thot no pirticular (?hief tsould be 
im pownrfnJ us to raise the banner of revolt jsuid rule over the 
whole empire. (M. D. P., 9'lb.) 

M 
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There were in the neighbourhood of Biotritt a number oi deeert 
nomBwl tribes who were fuicnskuned to mahe inroads into the 
Bnotritm territories with a view to plunder. One d theae nomadio 
tribes was tlio Farnian Dahac* who had emigrated from Soythia 
and had their lYastiiriiig grounds on Biiotrisn territory, Diodotos, 
the powerful satrap of Boctria, attempted to bring theee predator}' 
people under hia rule, and to escape him they expatriated them^ 
suItos and moving westwmd. settled within the boundaries of 
Seleucid territory near Parthia. These Pamions now Ciwne to be 
known as Parthians. 

Prof. A, H. li. Heeren (H. H. B., Vd. !» 9) reminds m 
that it wa» among the nomad taribes thuit the greatest revolutions 
in the history oi ruankind, which not only debemiined the 
fate of but shook Kurope and Africa to their centre, had 

their origin, and that it would afuifust appear to have been the 
design of Providence oouttnue those nations In n state more 
true to nature and nearer by some degrees to thch original 
couditsou in order to renovate by their means {ns history proves 
to have lieen often the caiw) fchi? more civilized mcos of the 
witrld, which hud preparwl, by degeneracy and luxury* the 
way for Its own deetriiction. 

The l^niana or Forth Ians were of tin; mime Aryan stock 
as the Persians, and, with Benjamin (B. P., 158) we aoe no 
reason why the Parthitn dynasty should not be considered 
and chHkI Persian, References to the Iranians of the FartUiau 
dynasty lure found in Manu (X, 4,3-44) and in Natryaabiigti-a 
(XXV, 80). They are spoken of as P4ihriivas. These Pahravsa, 
Pidlii’v'as, or Phhlavs, acoordlng to Sir ,1.Modi (M. As. P,, 
Piirt n, 202), are the Arisacidian Parthians, a dynasty of whom 
had Jong rnted in India even npto the country of Mywre. The 
ChAiukyus, the opponents of tln^e lAihlavs, are auppested by 
some to be thct euine as Solukiims or the followers of Beleticus, 
the general of Alexander the Great. The following further 
infomiatian respectiug the Phhlavs is taken from thi' renuirks 

" Sk li P., od,. YciL 30?) montidiii ih^i in the AkhiJ m[* 

narlh d( tN vhtft Atrak thctP I* A dNtrHii In tutilfa I'cnturjr d_P,« lud 

prslftblf mualkmill«i‘liianii WM termed DniiiilJLa And a toKii nf lln^ Mtnie 

'■fWcdi Hcncdinptlo FAr^bcawM foti-nd^ VjrKql KobfcS of tb< bi|i. 
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made by Ml. M. P. KhaTegbat, a retired Judge of tlie Bomliay 
High Oonrt, in bis prc*fftce to H. P. A. I. " The mme Fiililava 
k generally beliovod to have tieeo applied in India to tlio Porthlniis. 
Tbe Inmian word PahkTa k derived by philoJogiste from 
ParthavH, and seems to have been applied in tbe iirst. insiunoe 
in Iran U) Parthian magnates under the Arsicides and from 
them bo have lieon transferrud later to the heroee of Aneient 
Iran. We know from ckssieal writers that there wore PiirthLin 
rulers in India about the begkining of the Christian era, and 
a class of coins found in and near India, bearing usually legends 
in Greek and the Indian Kharoshti script and Imnian names 
are attributed to these rulers, who are called Indo-Parthian 
by modern scholars, lu Indian inscriptions and literature 
the Pahlayas lure often mentioned with the &'aka8 and Yavana, 
foreigners who came into India about the same period within 
a few hundred years. It b inferred fconi these throe facts, 
niff., (1) the piHctical identity of ttui Xiauion name PohJav 
with the Indian Pohlava, (2) the existenue of Parthian rulers 
in India, and (3) the conjunction of the Pahlavaa with the &'akas 
and Yavans, in Indian literature, that tlie PahJavas were 
Plarthians, and the inference k justifiable.*' Prof. P, V. Kane 
pointe out, in hk uionogriiph on the Pahlavas tmd the Parosikaa 
(M.M.V., 353) that PlLnini regards the 'parjrvadigami' as 
containing words denoting tribos nuhoisting by tlin piofessbn 
of arms. Mr. Kanu sees in ^i^r^avah' a close resctiiblaiu.'ie to 
Fdfs or Petsk aud tuiys that it k not unlikely thiit it k the 
older representative of the word ' Birasika'. Ho Ukj njonbions 
thfit tbe Piihlavfoi were well'known in India about the hi^ginning 
of the Christian era and hod come to occupy such n^poiiaible 
posts as the governorship of Snn&stra (fLlthiilwhr). As to the 
word PAroaika, Princupiil S. H. Htidivala tias shown, beyond dispute, 
in hk Lecture IV (H. P. H) that it k not used by tiaaskrit 
writers for Fhrsk only. It soeniH to have been employed for all 
sorts of foreigotiTH or inirsoiiBof alien non-Hindu) descent. 

As to the tnligion of the ParthioDB. it k the. deliberate opinion 
of Sir J. J. Modi (J, M. J. V., p. XLV) that they were Zorooetri- 
ons in desoent and htith. They erected lirc-templce cud held the 
Magi originally iu great reverence. Tbe word magi k derived 
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from U-P. magav whicb Njgnifiea “ portniuing to thf* Median tribo 
of the Magavs." The of the PaiBis are kuirtsTi to thla day 

fLH moheds, wfaieli word ia derived from the r<>Dt. The 

Btteerdotal proftssion was rcurved to the Mugi ua it is to the 



All .Imiicta Peni'iiiii friaii ut pni^crt vt'Bb tlw iured jirii'««iii twig:* in Mt bnnd. Tb* 
tli« pndrlu (Av. rrf wnnt tin pdi^i wlnn jrrifcpi 

befciffi thv> imiroA Aro id tbiki hjf brwitli ui purtkiliM df ibis ulivu ci tta mijuih 
miy itut. fhoQiita thv ^ro hmi- 

uiobeds tceday, uad their garments were white, as are those of the 
latter, white being tiu oulour sytiibolit^ d physical, mental and 
Hpiritual [nirity. In a<UIition to their spiritual functions they 
Jistingolshed thcmseives us physicians, aatrologers, aud 
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aiinaliiitis and we ssee from tht* tJba.h-UilmeK that the priripipiil 
minklitira tif the Irimian kingK wert* HhnuEt inviiriulil)' uiol't dtis. 

Although tin* [irirytly fnnotmus ivute t-oufinod to the ^liigLin 
cltiss, the Unit Fcirtliian tiagsi were iucor|n)rnted. in liioir order and 
were tile head pritstH tuid oliief judges. Pliny celk us that Tiridateii, 
brotihor of the l-Wthiitn King Volognaew I, who wot given the crown 
id Arinema by Kmperor Nero of Itome (A.I). fjfj), was a Mugiim. 

WatiT, the sacred element which nitikes the organic- life 
increase, and rivc-TS iind aeaSf enjoyed a special w'crfihip and 
voyagirs by sea were avoided iia far as posaihle lost the sacred 
eJement b« polluted. (U. O. H. P.j 30.) So Tiridates, when he 
had to go to Homo for hts iuveKtilnro by Nero, avi>ided crossing 
the fjoa and iimclu the whole journey by road, only crossing the 
strait of Helli^spout. 

Thu t*arly Parthiiina did nut hnry theii dead, but followed m 
best as possible the in junctions conoerumg the dead preserved by 
later Zoroecstcirmism. They exposed the (jorpses to bo devoured by 
birds and beasts of ptey, after which tlieir JioueB were tsilecied 
and placed in sepulchros called The nik^^isboth of the 

liorly l^rt Ilians I wt; learn from iierodotiub, burnt their dead in 
Nisibis. (TJ. O. K, P., 25.) 

(iradimily the Parthiaus lost much of their reverwnee for the 
Mcigians, and liecume sti far lux in their obsotvimce of the pure 
tenets of the odgiiud faith as even to apothtaeist^ Home of their 
kiugs and to display distiucl leiiuiug Utwarda idolatry, one form of 
which was the worship of their rorly kings. 

Under the AchaeriiunidiTH they were subjected ftw aeveral 
* i;eiituru*s to the religion followed by Uynis 

and Daruis, But their nation It] Faith inclined, 
rather towards tbo worship of the elemeuts 
espoc’ially to wards that of the sim wid 
, 4 ^^ N rgtlju iiHKUi, till? liitter of which they wor- 
shippeil imder the nmiies uf Anaitis, Artemis 
iKuroctonatw. ur Bud Nanu^c. It wujs uIho influenced by the 

fiuiMijiyiiu:. Miiki*' [jnutbobitic rdigioD of the Beyths and the 

polytheism of the Hellenes. Thu cult of Mithia was much spread 

■ Aw^fOinH 10 111 * th* Mlth»li!ltooT>'* »h«lt Ind Lho riiHi ■pruii; ffftm IktapliuU (yinl 
Aul Lb4» bWud ihft viilUiJ- 




3lO AJICtBKT PSBSIA AND tHE PAHSfE 

iUDOtj" the I^thiAni^ and when they came in toach with the 
West, they erected temples and set up in them the atfitnes and 
Jeans of their duitiea. {Ib.i 10,17, 20, 35.) In IhUt times Christi¬ 
anity had made notable ptogresa in the Parthain empire. The 
last king cif (Jarohene, Abgar IX, who ruled from 179-214 A.D,, 
had been converted to Christianity, and there was n fbnriahing 
church in his city of Edicssa, where, hi A.D., 198 a coiumil wtw 
held to deterinme the date on which the Easter should be 
nhserved. 

Their Joss of revorunoc for the Magiana, their leaning towards 
idolatry and their other notorious defections from the pure tenets 
of Zuroeatrmnism gave great offence to the Fersians who were 
staunch udherenta of the old Faith; and this wua not the least 
among Uie oauseK thiit culuiuiated in the revolt of the Persians 
against Parthian domination tinder the leadership of their national 
prince Ardoahir P4p4](ttn (Aitaxcnces 1} who founded the renown* 
ed 8its4nide empire on the ttshi^i of the Parthian. 

In retineiiient and (juickness of intelligence they were lufcriar 
to the PereianB,. Their langouge and writing were called by the 
later Persians Pahlavi, that is, the kngiiage el the Pehelwdns 
(warriors) or Parthians. Dr. Tam (C. -K. H., Vol. IX. ,589) 
mentions that thi^ Paidavik (Pacthian Pahlavi) was akin to 
Parsik (Sisinian PahLivi) and the roots of both systems have 
been traced to Aebaenjenian times, lieferring to the Paikuli 
Inscription of the 8i^siLniiui king Narsih (in the Iriq territory 
near the Persitii] frontier in northern KfhdistiUi), which is 
iL bilingnaJ inscription, one version feeing written in the script 
and language of the older, the Arsaoidan empire, the other 
one in the script and language of tbo younger, the S&^nJan 
empire, E. HeiyJeld mentions that besides the importance 
of the purely historical contents of this tong inscription, it 
furnishes undeniahk proof that Pahlavi can no longi'r be 
regarded as it mixed tir hybrid langitage, full of Beuitic words, 
but that the Arsacid&n as well as ^^ijttiian Pahlavi is nothing 
else but two learned systems, of a merely graphic; character, 
of writing a great pari cl the Iranian words with Aramaic 
ideograms. (J. K. 0.1., No. 7, p. 104.) 
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They were a nation of ndera, and from their boyhood they 
fic(|nired the praotice of riding without siuMlea. Driving in 
chaiiots and a disinclination for hunting were eonsidered aa 
effeminate. They puBBed almost their whole time cm horsebai±r 
oonversing, hnying, seiling, even eating cm their hor^ua. Their 
ciavalry whb of two clasBeft, one a body tightly iirmed with a bow 
of great strength and n quiver of arrowi;, nod probably abtoa sword 
and a knife, the other a body of heavy cavalry, with horaea clud, 
like their lidera, in armaur, and carrying a long and heavy 
spear, mote powta'ful and weightier than the pifnm of the 
RoRians, and also a short sword hi be used in cdme oombat. 
The horse aroliers were equally formidable in the charge and 
in the retreat, being trained to shoot from their bows at full 
gaJiop while advancing or retiring, a skill which baa descended 
to the men of Persia to this day." Their principal mode of 
lighting was to make a neries of attacks separated by a swift 
flight, in which they ehot backwards with terrible effect. 
Plutarch (D. P, 0., Vol. £1, 393) dtssoribes this us indeed a 
cunning practice, for while they thus fight to make their escape, 
they avoid the disliDDunr of a flight. The (Ireek phalunKen and 
the Roman legions, unaccustonieil to this im^tbod of warfare, 
were often overwhelmed and completely shattered by these 
rude warriors. The mailed horsemen charged at full speed and 
drove their spears with such force iiJi often to pierce the 
bfidies of two enemies at one thrust. 

We learn from Platoroh s Life id Criisstis that the I’krtbians 
did not encourage themselves to war with (Hirnuts and trumpets, 
but with a kind erf kettledrum which they struck all at once in 
wious quarters, mixed with sounds resembling thunder, having, 
it would seem, very oorrectl}' observed that of all our senses 
hearing most confounda, and disorders iia, and that the feelings 
uxotted through it most quickly disturb and most entirely 
overpower tlie understanding. In the battles which the 
tsAsAnians fought wo see that their soldiers were incitod to action 
by shoutings and by the sounds of trumpets as well as kettledrums 

* air ittay kin H. Srd mL^ VcL I, 3^1)1 mimUniH tbMi Ptfi-tktl haTHmen 
iho^l ar rifljn nff bcifiivUick kI foil w\ih nunArkibiit ihftif 

di«t la Ibo fMr btmg ent Ibil wo aid nny EurD[>«iin 
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and Indiaa IjoUb. Thus Firdausi, in cuirratin^; th#* battle hi 
which Eiaperor Vak'mn of Kome was made u captive by King 
ShttpAr, aingB, "From both hosts rose the din of oymbala and 
shootings. Brave Sliipiir bustirred hinjHeif at the centre. At 
the din of trumpets and Indijm blls heaven shook. Kettledrunw 
were tied on elephants’ backs, ’fhe neighing of the wht steeds 
wa-s hoard for two miles." So aliwj we read that when King 
Behnlm G-ftc ( Yrahran V) made his sudden onslaught on the tn:H:»ps 
<jf the KMkiu of Chin, on the field of Rashmihan, oousid arable 
alarm was caused in the enemy ranks by the shoufB of his mm, 
the din of bugles, and other strange noises which were made hi' 
tilling the dried skins of oxen with pebbles, and attacluug them 
to the necks of the hoi'sea, which, Ah they chargt-’d, made the 
pebbles rattle. 

The Fttcniona or Parthian s who sett It'd themBclvea witiiin the 
Iwundories of the Sclcacid territory near POrthia had two chiefs, 
the brothers Arsaoes* and Tiridntc».t 

Strabo cnllfi Arsacscs onfir Sk^ftkis (a Scythian nuui) but at 
the same time mentions that others considered him to be a 
Buctriiin. Jmtin descrika Arsao^ as a man of uncertain origia, 
bnt of undisputed bravery. Aeoording to LindHfiy (L. V, H, C, P., 
2) Arsaets liaving esjwused the catioe of the HyriEin king during 
the asurpatioti <if DindotuR, had to lly, on the sQcc.t!fl8 of the latter, 
to Andragoraa (called by sorno historians by the various natnea of 
Fericlbs and Agathmdefi), governor of Parthia, 

Andrugorus having olfort’d a wanton insult to Tiridatea, tin* 
two brothers took up arms and unhirlwl the ancient Persian battle* 
standard, the Drafah-i~Eii.voy4n, which their uncle had isived from 
falling into the ImiidK ol the Mooedontems at the Isittle of Arliela, 
and secretly preserved. They attacked AndraginoH and slew him 
and permanently freed this part of thji eountry from KacedoniHn 
role, 

1 . Absaokr. 

The older brother Amicivi waa proclaimed king, and in B.C. 
2^. the eleventh year of Antiochus Tbeos, the foundation of the 


* Fratn arm (gw m^lug - 

\ Pim TSrtiid, amum ^ lilm at ia«diioAifd to ttkt tmut) Tb. 
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renowned Arshkilaijiii or Purthian empire waa laid. (Jn a drae hnj 
of Im he oalls hinrself **K)iuvti f>etr^ vtthya Arshak” i.e., The 
King of G:xjoelIent race, Areoee.'’ (G. M.E. C., 12). 

Eenjamln aptly points out this event as a curious example 
of the contaradictions of destiny that n, trilw whieh exiled itself from 
home to escape from the preciae laws of a regtdated govemnient 
should within a very few years establish a similar govemmont as 
a direct result of the action it had taken ttj escape from suoh a 
rule. This event is also a tostiiuony to the genius and grit that 
have tilwAjs chiuracterised the Irauiai] races. 

According to Isidore uf Chnms, AraucjtK wus proelaiiiiod king 
not in Parthia. but in the city of Asaak. northwest frotii it, in the 
district of Astauene, where a iJerpetualfire was main Uined, It 
wiiH before this fire that he received his royal investiture. Tam 
(C. A. H., VoL IX, 575) mentions that this lire was undoubtedly 
(though it cannot be stud which flora which) connected with the 
Farmer B Fire, Adar BOrain Mehert on Mount Biivond, one of the 
three sacred and eternal fires of later Zoroofitrianism, the others 
being the Warrior^s Fire in Atropatene and the Priest’s Fire in 
PersiB. 

Iraniiin legend connects the dyniiaty of the AiBhlntniaos 
with tho Kaiyaniaiis, tracing their descent fmnj Kai Ariwh (Knva 
Arshan of the Avesta), the third eon or grondflou of King Kai 
Kob^ 

Farthia proper was bounded by the ajuntries <jf ChorasmiA.* 
Morgiomi, Aria, Harangia, Sagartia, and HyTcania. In area it 
was about 33,000 syuarc miles, aU)ut etjual to Irelatid Oyr«a 
the Great had conquered it, and Ihirius enumerates it, in bus 
inscriptionB, among the provinces of bis empire. 

In the third year of his reign Arsaees was killed in battle 
by a spear^hrust and was suatseeded by 'firidates, whOv on 
accession, adopted the name of his brother Arsaees, as a throne- 

* Df. H. ^V. liaU«W (AJgluuaiML&ti Dlkd w6ta itkipbni np 

BXteridiTv Inioifrti hf fclus laMttH of KkoiAuio. Tiia uroTd Kbor^MAn itifllf 

it Hid \0 ta II cam eppbuwliiil KbariftAu Oi * iLn tif tho itJsiV 'tht pluB pf 

light *, QWt in otw word* * Th& Sl*t % ’ Ofienl \ h twlpg Lha ouLarninor InditUi 
pttytincMi of tbii ancHtil I^4rfi4ti Cyfti* imd rhi.Hlu- (.^ A- A_^ 
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name. The gamf naiue caDte to be adopted in addition to his 
own by each suoeeeding Parthian Mjvereign, and so the dynasty 
is known as the Arsacide or Arshk&niiin dynasty. Acooiding to 
Tarn (C, A- H., Vol. iX, 575), Arsacts, reoboned the founder of the 
dynasty, jn a legendary Sgure, the fonnder bebg Tiridatos. 

n, TlEtDAlEa I. 

The new king distingnhthed the beginning of hjs mk* bj' 
attacking HyreanU, a dependency of the kingdom of Syria, He 
succeeded in wrestmg it from King Seleucus II, styled DdJmiehus 
(‘ Splendid Victor who had inherited the Seleuoid throne kom 
his father Antiochna If, it was a most dt^irahk acquisition 
m it wna in close projiitiiity to Plarthia and almost as large as 
Paithia itself and much more productive, Strabo describes it as 
“ highly Savoured of heaven", 

Calliniohus was distracted by other troubJee of his own at 
the time. Ptolemy III, Euergetes, king of Egypt, had made 
war on Syria to avenge the murder of his sister Berenice by her 
atop-i>on Caliimachus; and there was also a civil war between 
CailimBcbus and hia brother Antkichus Hierax, who disputed 
with him the dominion over Asia Minor. Hating ooncludt'd 
peaot* with Ptolemy and brought the civil wiir with his brother 
to an end, he was able to imderhike an invasion of Piuthia. 

Tiridates fled northwards into the region between the Oxos 
and the Jamrtes and took refuge with tho powerful nomadic 
tribe of the Aspasiaoae (AiMi-Saka, * Water fiaciis’), who dwelt on 
the north of the Oxus. Soon, however, he quittiyi his retreat 
and gaining over King Diodotus II of Bactria to his side, asaailed 
CSaJlinichus and won a complete victory making the Seleuoid 
king a captive.* This victory, points* out ftof. Itawlinwu 
B, P., 5&4JJ, adds another to the tjuiuy instances where a 
small but Ijrave people, bent on resisting foreign domination, have, 
when Htiiocliiig oil their defence in their oivn ttirritofy, pritved 
more than a match for tho utmost fnroe that a foe of over- 

• Mijuj CuimtoBW. on Ihi nylhorUy ot > Irmnwril dI oondndfli tkst 

SAhiUcni iTi. ntrt «ulx itonaiae bj Tiria**«. bal ti™in priiourr. >towH,feowBWr 
oat thkt thin wcinbl ocniTniKl Jaiita, wOo iiJ_ 

*It#T liltddnt wH noftUni la Ui <F"ii bip^dom b/ fn^b txaBblw. (B-BLO.lLP., ta) 
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whelming ntrength oooid bring Hguiniit them, >uid tt reminds 
ns of jSdoiathon, of Bannockbum, or Morgarten. The Birthiajis 
annuaJlj celebrated it by a solemn feast as Ibc beginning of 
their independence. 

Tiiidates showed considerable magnanimity toward the 
captive Syrian king and treated him ee behttod his omlted rank 
and after a time restored him to his liberty and siiQered him to 
return to Syria. 

With admirable fomsight he b^an to strengthen his reaim 
by erecting strong forts in suitable positions and garrisoning them 
with troops. In the district of Apavortene (Apavarta), in a very 
fertile and easily defensible spot, he built the town of Dara. He 
intendad to make it the sea.t of govemmeot, bat the succeeding 
monarchs did not use it as such, and the city of Hecatompylos 
(moaning the “ Hundred Gatua ”), which Alexander had built 
in the valley of the Gurgi^ river and was at hrst the residenoe 
of the Fartbian kings, remained the seat of the Parthian 
government. 

Tiridates wii^ an active and able monarch. He lived to a 
good old age and his reign bisted ovor a period of thlrty-scvoD 
years. The Arsacjdc era oommenood with the date of his 
accession, 14th April 347 B.C, 

IlL Ahdawan* (Abtabanob) L 

His son and sucoeasor Artubanus (Pers. Axdawi^) I, 
(Arsaces HI) took advantage of the rebellion of a satrap named 
Aohiuus, Rdvaiioi3d into Media, and seized the entire oounti}* 
between HjToania and the Zagros, lindsay iissigos this conquest 
not to Artabnnus, but to his father. (L. V. H. C. r.| 4.) 

Seloucus m, Soter, who bad suooeeded Callinichus died 
after a short reign (B.C. 226-323), being poisoned by his 
generals, and was followed by Callinichus's second son Antiochus 
m, Magnus, who proved a vigorous monarch. He iidvanc^ed 
against Aisaces III at the hetuf of 100,000 foot and 2O,0JO 

* Sir H. HAwUniaii ^arivoi ibi* nKQia fTtim Aim cif Jddr, Fim, uid Ltaiulji:^ |t ta 
Til* VVoTlIljppor 0^ FIra*'- It umyAln mian " Tlw Or«bt GnAtiUw iiOin Arta^ 

Apil goardiu B^it tha cotrmA flarlVmtiiftii ^ At. wkia!i n»M • 

rightfov* 




AFTCIEJfT tEBBIA AND TIEE TABBtfi 

hf>r«tj, juid tDtfk EkbatinA, which was iin open and undefQndod 
town, without a. Imttly. 

Pulybim haa left au interesting acoount of Media and its 
capitiU EkbtitiLni, vvhich gives, a high itiua of the iiuiKtrlanoe 
of this ooiintiy of the Medea. He writes: — ‘‘ Mediii is the most 
powerful of the kingdom of Asia, whether we consider the 
extent of the country or the number and goodness of the mettt 
and tUso of the horses produced there. For these afiiTnalR are 
found in it in snub plenty that atmoet all the rest of Asia is 
supplied with them from this pr<Jvino(i. It is tLlsn here that the 
royal horses are always fed on Hoceunt of the excellenjce of the 
pasture. The whole borders of the ptovinoe are covered with 
Greuian cities, built as a check upon the neighbouring barbaciaus 
uitec the country had been subdued by Alexander, Ekbat&nA 
only is not one of these. Thu city stands on the north side 
of Media, and commands all that part of Asia which lies along 
the MoBotis and the Euxine Bea. It was oven from the most 
ancient times the seat of the royal residence and eeenia in 
splunduui and magnihcunce very greatly to have exceeded all 
other citiea It is built on tbc declivity of the mountain Oremk^ 
and not inoloaed with any walls, but there is a citadel in it, the 
[ortifications of which are uE the most wonderful etrongth, and 
below it stands the palace of the Persian kings...... The pattw 

contained 7 stadia (640 paces) in oircumferenoe and the mugni- 
fioenee of the structure in ovory part whs auch os must have 
raised a very high idea of the wealth und power of thuee who 
built it, for though the wood wag ail of oedar or of cypress, no 
part of it was left naked; hut the beams, the roofs, and the 
peristyles were all covered, sumo with plates of silver, and some 
of gold; th(! tiles likewise were nil of stiver. The greatest ptrt 
of these riches were carried away by the Macedonians who attend¬ 
ed Alexander, and the rest were pillaged in the reigns of Anti- 
goQus and HeleucuB, At this time, however, when Antioobtis 
arrived, there were still teiiiaining in the temple «f Aena some 
pillars i^ed with gold and a large (jiiantity of silver tiles 
laid together iu a heap. There were also some few wedges 
vf gold and a much greater number ef silver. These wore now 
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coined into money with the royal atamp, and amoantied to tbe sum 
of almost 4,000 taltmte (about £7,75,000).” (Hampton’s Polybitia, 
B, 10, p. 192, quoted by Lindsay, L. V.'H. C. P., 4-5.) 

Antioobtis carried on his campaign for five yeaiB, but 
failed bo subdue the Farthian. king, who mainbaiiiLed a determined 
guerrilla warfare and oSered «ich lesistanoc that in the end 
Antioch us had to acknowledge his iudependence, and even to 
seek alliance with Farthia for the purpose of invading the 
Magnesian Euthydemus, who had overthrown the house of 
Diodorus and usurped the throne of Bactria. 

IV. FOBlAPATCfl. 

PhriapatuB, ArsEtioes IV, came to the throne in succession 
to his father Artabanus L He hud a peaceful reign. He caUs 
hims nif on his coins Philhelloii and Fhiladelphus. 

V. Phraatsb I. 

Fhriapatus was eaoceedud, in &G. 181, by his eldest son 
Phraates (Pers. Frahftt) 1, Arsaces Thoopiibor, who early in his 
roign subjugated the barbarous but warlike tribe of the Mardi, 
who occupied a part of the Ekbilrz, living in atvee dug in the 
Hides of the moimtaina, He now bumed his yearning eyes to 
the adjacent fertile district of Media Atropatene. How much of 
it he tu^bualiy took into his posseifuion is not definitely stated; 
but as Isidore of Charax mentions that Phraates removed the 
Mardi to Charas, near the mouth of the Tigris, it is inferred 
that his dommions must have comprised the province of 
Chaxacone. His reign was a short one. He liequeathed his 
kingdom nob to any one of his sons, but to his brother 
Mithridates* (o. 178 to 138 B.C.), who, us events proved, fully 
justified the choice. 

VL MtTBBtOlTSS 1. 

The new king wus a prince both wiso and vigomua, who, in 
his reign of thir^-soven years, transformed the petty state 

* Jnil tt TlridAtw nmiui ^ Q$i«n dt didinisd lb« Aogd Tir liiLhiiiktH rntsni 
ID Ibn Aiig^l Mitbni -or Aocordmt bu Vtil. TJH, ilua 

raiad tcDm 171 lo l&d BuC, 
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to which ho hud auocecded mto an extciin&ive, powcrfo! lind 
Huorishmg empire. 

BuAtria had sentiiblj woakcaed herself by her wara with 
Sogdiatm, Araohoaia, Drangiana and Aria i aJid while hing 
Eucrutides wh* occupied in hia Indian wars, Mithiidates availed 
himself of those circumstancea, und, inv'ading that country, 
wrested two of ita districta, Tapuria tvnd Traxianc (the Kasef 
Rhd province). 

He laonched a sudden attack cm the valuable province of 
iledia Magna, which tbengh cUunied by the Boleucids ns a 
vassal state, was practieaUy an independent kingdom, nwirly as 
powerful as Parthia. The Medians put up a vigorous reHiMtance, but 
Mithridfltea succeeded in !ux[uiring the province, Ijeaving it 
in charge of a Parthian noble, Bsgasis, he miirched to Hyrconia, 
which ^vas making a bid for independence, and nipped the 
revolt in the bud. 

He now proceeded to the west and invadtid t^usinna or 
Elymaia, to the east of the Tigris, which was an ancient seat of 
power. The Elymaeans, whom the Seleucids had failed to 
subdue, had to yield to the Parthian uonijueror and their rich 
country became a part of his dominions. From the tejnples of 
Athonia and Nanaia he secured a treasure of lOjCKX) talents. 

Babylonia, which was thrm subject to Sy^il^ was the next 
object of attack. The lieu tenant of kii^ Demetrius was defeated, 
and Babylonia, though perhaps not ik famous capital fieleuoia, 
became a Pkrthion puastsssioD* A cuneiform document has bcoa 
discovered showing Mithridutes entering tielcuoia in the early 
days of July 141, (U, A. H., Vol. VIIl, Siifi.) 

After the end of the MucedonLin supreuiocy, Persis had 
recovered ik independence and butamo iuitonomous under 
Bagakart I. Ite kingB [Mjrpetuatod the Achoemenian traditions 
and its people remained ardent followers of the religion 
of Zoroaster, whilst in Parthia nad ebewbere this religion 
had degenerated. The coins of these kings show on the 
reverse an altar of Fire,on whose left the king is standing with hLs 
face turned towards the right, and holding in one of hk 
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a bow, which rests od the floor, while his utfaer band is raised 
in the gesture of prayer. A human figure is hovering over the 

altar on tho reverse 
of some coma of thk 
category. Morfit- 
manD attributee it 
to AhhrA Mazdfl., 
which is a miscon- 
ception common to 
Western writers, aa 
has been explained 
before when apeekmg 
of the similar figure 
on the Behistitn 
inscription of Dniius 
the Great. There » 
very often a banner 
on the right of the 
altar, whioh ar»;^ordfng to Meyer’s supposition {E. B., cd. XI, VoJ, 
XXI, 25’f), was the historic Drafijh-t-K<lvey4iL The presence of 
the banner on the right of the altar supports this supposition, 
because as Dr. Fnvala (U. 0, E. P., 24-2S) observes, it would 
represent the .supreme sovereignty of Fire, just as maces, NWerds, 
knees, and some other weapons arc placed against the walk of the 
chamber of lire ns symbols of the sovereignty of the fire Be beam 
in the great fire-temples (Ataalx-Behr^nis) of the modem 
Zoroastrians. Among the legends on the coins an^ found such 
names ae Artoxeixes, Darius, Narses, Tiiklates, Minochfiher 
and others. 

In B.C. 140 the vicjtorioos Mithridatca brought Persis under 
his subjection. But Persis never became an integral iMirt of the 
Parthian empire. The PersianB were treated by their Parthian 
suzerains with special oonsideratlon and were allowed to be 
governed by their indigenous kings. These kings, according tu 
Hodi Hasan, ruled from about B.C. 2/KJ to A.D. 220, and it was 
in their kingdom with its two large oitics of Pasargardie and 
Persepolk tliat the coina just referred to were struck. (H, H,P.N., 
01 .) 
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Once more Mithrtdatei; took the oggreBaive against Biiotria, 
which at this period was under the ruJe of the ptirrieide Heliocles, 
who hod Tolsed himseif to the throne by inmdaring his father 
Eucratides, over whose mortal reuiums he drove his chariot ond 
whose burial be forbade. The greater part of the Biuitrian 
dominiunH fell to the Areacid monarch. 

Not content with these oonqaests, Mithridates launched 
an expedition to India,* and captured the country between the 
Indus and the Kydaspes (the Jhelmzi), liesides liringing 
the Sogdians, Aiiana, Drangians, and some other nations under 
his sway. Lindsay mentions tlmt such bdeed was the cleiueuoy 
and moderation of this great ;*'totor that many countries willingly 
submitted to him and considered themselves fortunatpe iu 
obtaining so wise and just a ruler and so powerful a proteetor. 

His Greek and Macedonian subjects, however, lucked upon 
their Parthian mlers with dieafffcfcion. Thtse nmloontents sent 
embassieB faj Etemetrius 11, king of Syria, inviting him to free 
them from Parthian domination and take the rule himself. 
l^metriuB, nothing loth, invaded the Parthian territories, and 
Elymiean and Persian contingents joined his forces, as also did 
the newly conquered Bactrions. In several engagemenlB the 
Forthians were the losers. But in a Burprisc attack the general of 
Mithridutes completely defeated Demetrius and mirde fiim a 
captive. 

The royal captive was conveyed about in triumph before the 
several nations that had made comiDDn cause with hint, but was 
soon afterwards taken by Mithridzites into favour and given a 
residence in Hyncania with a miunhmanw' ample enough to let 
him live like a king. The Parthian niotuvrch Bbewt'd him further 
favour by giving to him the bend of hta daughter Rhodogund in 
marriage, and promised to support him against Tryphon, who had 

* nfitrtttii; la Orniftni vnA DiG^cFfiit, btkfitmiiv (p llitf 

ol llm M of Varom ^h£iia% uit. Pro(. tUmpfin (C. H, V*!. 

fiCfij t-rmtiArnT* ibA Ui*ai7 of M snCH|iiul nf hy MslNri^Blitv ] In ^ foundfid an R 

ta1itiiidRntRi^lTi^;af a itRlvmimt. at Otctluiv Ha ibittfei thml Uu Luviuici^ til Ttidii mu*l be 
RKdbed not la LKa l^urthlRH but to thuir fAirnrr tn EhIvtu Irui; 

flat ta tliA cif MitibtidRtDR i, hut to R ■Itfif ihe Hilktiduiiii H, wiiAP 

Ihm |wKcr ol PutthiR dscliiwd vid kickfdnuii pnof inliortliDRtR^hR^ b«co(ii» iiidt|iRiiilii]l. 
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usurped the throne uf the Seleucids. But bthire he ouuld put his 
plan into esccution^ Mithridateu dic-d, full of honours and ^ears 
CB.a 138). 

He iras the first Barthkn moruirch to adopt the title of 
King of Kings*. Re calls himBoff on hfe enins PnoiArn? pnoi- 
Iecuv liryciiov Aopokov i.tf.. King of Kings, the groat 

and illnstrioiis Arsaces. He was also the first to wtiiar the tiara or 
tall stiff orowu, which, with some mndifioations, remained the 
hoaddress of the kings of Persia until the Arab conquest. He 
is said to have collected, the best laws from every people in his 
empire and compiled a code. 

He wan a brave nsmureb, lueidful and henevolent in 
disposition, and wise and judicious in sdniinistratiaD. His 
physiognomy was intelligent and dignified. He wus ii born ruler 
of men, tiud whs prt^-emiuent Hiuong all hb contumpurarieg. Ln 
truth he was one of the groateHt and most illustrious princes knowm 
to history. He exalted the Farthiim mmie to a high pitch of glory. 
His nature was enter prising and iimbitious, but iiis rule was so 
benofiuent that his eskmah'ij conquests stem to havo lieen a 
benefit rather than a calaiuity to the niitions subjected to hie sway, 
(lx V. H. C. R. 100 

The ompire which Mithridntes founded was divided into 
cloven Upper oud seven Lower Kingdom.';, aeporaUd by the 
eWpiuD GuUa. Thn Upper Kingdoms were Choarene, Uemisene. 
Hyrciauiu, Aatauene, Phrthycne, Apauoicticene, Marguinn-—a 
part of Bactria, Aria, the country of the Anauans (a division of 
Aria), Zatanginna, and Arachosiu, The Lower ones were 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, Apolloniatis, ChoJonitis, Oirina, 
Gombiidene. Upper l^fedia, and Lower or llhagiun Media. The 
Upper provinoes were tluwe which Pdrthm had oontjuered before 
ahe occupied Media and became the supreme power in Persia; 
the l/iwer were the provinces she conquered later in the west. 
(P. S. C., 77.) 

The Parthian monarchy wna limikd. Puilianientary Insti¬ 
tution had esisted in Iran from remote times in one form or 

- Kliapuii (tj. H- L, Veil r. m tiidiuid tci LIjld vkvH tlut tiaii Qiil 

ltjlh£id4iai IL 
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another, but iluriog the Rarthian rcgicie it aeqaLfed a very 
definite form- There were two coimeilB to advise the king and 
check and control his abeolnte ptjwer. The first waa the senate 
of the Probiili, which uonsiflted of the adult inalea of the Royal 
Hoase. Prom it were choea>n the generalB of the army and the 
eatrapfl of provinces. ITie second assembly van compoetd of the 
Magi or Prieslfl and the 8ophi or Wise Men. These two Hasemhliea 
(xmetitutwl tilt* Parthian Parliament, which was known as the 
Magisthana (i.a., the Nobles or Great Men), and were invested 
with the piw'tT to nominate the king, who conld only be choBen 
out of the royal Aisacid family, and, ii need aroee, to depose him. 
The privilege of putting the diadem upon the king's head at 
hiH coronation belonged to the Snrena, who was Field MatshiJ nf 
the Parthian army and stood next in rank to the king. The houee 
of Surena was one of the foremost families ameng the Fertbiane, 
and the ofiice of Field Maxahat was hereditary in this family. In 
war-time the leading oflifers were chosen from the T^rthiun 
nobles. 

The oon^iuered oountries were governed either by vicasroys 
wh<i were appoliited for life from the king's kinsmen or by 
feudatory princes who wore allowed hi go\'ern their peopU^i in 
their own way sub^t to the regular payment of tribute to the 
im|>eriBi treasury and on the condition of scndiug amtingents to 
aid Parthja in her war^i. 'lliuse provincial primsjs had the right to 
coin money on condition that the legends were in Bihlavi, 
the head of the Great King was representid on one side with 
the Aiaaoid tiara, and the vassal prince was to take the simple 
title of MalkA, The meet powerful satraps, know^ as the Vitaxae, 
were permitted to assume the regal title. Acc«)rdtng to Gibbon 
the Vitaxae were eighteen; but Kawlinson gives their uuniber as 
fourteen or fifteen, and notes that Aiquiianus uutkes them eighteen 
in number but includes in them the kings of Persia, l^uaiana, etc. 
(R.S.O.M.P.. H7.) 

The Greek towns which were scattorod thnoaghont the 
Parthian empirt; enjoyed a municipal government of their own, 
and in some coses were almost independent oouimmiitjes. The 
hfoid-tninded Parthian kings showed mnoh fovour to the GraokB 
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and on their coins inscribed among their titles that of Phil- 
Helloue. Whether the Gteeks deserved the special favoured 
treiLtaient it another story, lu the judgment of Bawlinflon 
(Ib., 89), this policy, though periiaps wise on the whole, dinuniata.- 
ed the unity of the empire jiud there were times when borians 
danger arose from it. Bykes also points out that when invaaiuu 
threatened from the West these semi'mdependeut Greek ciiy 
states were a source of weakueeu and even of actmt danger to Ru- 
thia. (S. F., drd ed., Vd. I, 365.) 

The Jewish oommnnitius also enjoyed mimicipal independence, 
though in a lesser degree, and some of their towns enjoyed 
similar privileges with the " free cities *' of the Greeks^ 

The metropolis was removed from the north of the empire 
westward to Ctesiphnn, and fortified with walls, either King 
Orodes I or Phraiites fV. (7tesiphon continued to be the capital 
down to the time of the Mahoinedun conquest. It was situated 
on the left bunk of the Tigris, opposite the city of Beleuoia and 
u tow miles below Biighdad. Strabo inf or i us us that it was 
founded os the winter residence of the Parthian kings out of 
oonsidemtiou for Seleuoia, whoue nicrt'hants would have been 
tnoonvonieuced by the quartering on them of the rude nomads 
who formed the larger part of the army which sniroimded the 
court. At otbfv seasons the kings rusided i^therr iu EkhatiUt& 
and Hhages in Medio, or in the palace at Tap^ in Hyrcooia. \ 
According to Benjamin, the capital of the Areaetdes was, at 
least in the earlier years, at Rhages. There was a inugnifioent 
palace at Babylon, of which alone of of] the royal Parthian 
palaces a description bus haen preserved. Fhflfjstratiis, who 
wrote in Farthiait times, describes it os under ;— 

“ The palace is roofed with brass and a bright tight flashes 
from it. It has oliambers for the women and eboziibers for the 
men, and porticoas partly glittering with silver, partly with oloth- 
of-gold embroideries, portly with sedid slabs of gold, let into the 
walls, like pictures. The subjects of the embroideries arc token front 
the Greek mythology, and include representations of Andromeda and 

of Orpheus, who is frequently di^picted.You behold the ocoupo* 

taon. of Athena and the btittle ui Thoraiop^dae, and a canal cat 
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throuj^i Aili{ti.,.„,Oue ciUambor for tht? men hutj a, rpof fcuihiDn* 
L'd into u vauJt liku tlie heiivent comiiUKiricI entirely of aHppbiret;, 
which ore the <»f etoneis, unil retjeiuEiIe tlie sky in oolonr.*' 

(IL, mi,) 

The kinp^s haxl a ehief wife, who was recognisse^ as the 
fjuixiu Bind wbijoe status whh not rnuch below that of her royd 
fKinnort, licsidoBj u number of niifltreason, who were frequently 
Greeks. The young and dashing SureDu when he marched 
ugttinat the Ihiman genera! Marous Graffiiw required two hundred 
cibariats for the oonveyauee of his seraglio. The Parthkc 
uionuTcliB were m >i rule singularly free from the undue inHimncu 
Ilf femalt« and of eunuchs. The onstoiiis of separatiou and 
Toiling prevailed. 

Throughmtt the empire, offuiera, known, as in the Achaemo' 
niivn times, w the King's Jtlyes and Ears, were employed to 
watch the king's iuterests and submit reports. 

Except the drat two or throe, who were beardleas, tiio 
Parthian kings wore their hair and Ijtaitd long in the Iranian 
fiu^hion, M<st of them were uuinly, brave^ haughty and proud. 
Even the last of the line, .Arbabanus IV. who had the misfortune 
tf) be overthrown by the Petsimi vassal prince, Ardeaiiir Pitp^han, 
had \nloruasly opposed fchu power of Eotne and brought to a 
Bucoaesfal issue the struggle for Hupromaoy which had g(mo on 
between Kome and Partliiii for well-nigh three oentoriea by 
compdling Rome to accept an ignomini^uw peace. The l^rthLan 
monarchji perpetuated the Aohaeniirnkii traditions; and, in the 
fourth deofide of the Christian era. we see .ArtaUinus in throwing 
out throats Ui Emperor Aiignstus that os » roprfflentativo of 
Cj'rius and DariuB, and (hereby the rightful owniit of all the 
territories that of old holoiigid to Afacedonia or Pe^flil^ he meant 
to resume possession of all the provinotis. 

The Parthians daubtJcsn hod their vices, but on the whole 
their pernmial chanw^ter was high, and they posacssed qualities 
which the so called mined and enlightened Greeks and Romans 
would have k<eD idl the IwtUu lor imitating. Their trwitment 
of tUuii <»ptivtia \vm not unmeroifnl. Meet of them posseased 
11 nice seme of honour. They kept their pledged word and 
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JmbliinJly ob^tTv^l tbe oLihgRtioDit of their treatieBj imd not in u 
sin|j]p int^fiimre did the)' hesmirch their re^hition by vioI»feiii|j 
thp sanctity of ftireign iimhatHivli^iB. The Partkis menda/’ior of 
Horace is a misapprehension of taiit, and bad, .mys Sybeg, probably 
about aa much foundation aa the Alhion per/idti legimd. fib,, 
369.) They ware a tolerant people, and never mterfered with 
the pursuit by their eubjeot runes uf thuk individual faiths 
and creeds. Itimy Christian sues were established in the non- 
Feraian diatriets of their empire during the laat hundred years 
of their rule. Oflioes of trust were not infrequently bestowed 
on far4agner& 

A considerable trade CKisted between i^this and Bniuo j 
and the Partbians were in np way inferior to the Ti'rtnii4nw 
munufaotures and nuiterial prosperity. 

It does not appear that the Piirthiiins jmsseesed an indigenous 
iiturature. Hut they had a oonsiderable knowledge of Greek, 
Hebrew and other foreign tongues and the Arsaold kbgs enjoyed 
the Greek plays*. Artavasdes, king of Armenia and fatheHndaw 
of I^aconis, son of king Orijdes of Ptuthia, was go expert in Greek 
that ho oomposed tragedies in tho stylo of the Attic mastorR, and 
wrote historical ngsayg which existed in Plutarch's time. (D. P. 0,, 
Vol. II, 691.) Recently M. de Moc<|ueneiu disoavered at SftsA a 
letter of king Artabanus III of A.D, 31, which was written in 
excellent Greek. (T. I. of 8-11 -33.) 

Aa tt) architecture, the splendid paluce of Babylon dweribed 
by Philostratua could nut have been the only royal building of 
such magtitftccuoe. tJnfortimateJy very' little of the arcluEofogiciLl 
remaiuH of tlie Parthians have come down to ns, for which .Mr. 
Sohrab J. Hulaara suggi^ts two prolmhle canaea,—either the 
Farthiaos chose m their structures material not likely to last 
long or they preferred an opt!n air life in splendid cpheniend 
paviliong. (I, L Q., VoL II, Nos. 3-3, 172,) 

Besidcg this palace, Huart mentjong five ruins which may by 
attributed to tho .^rwicid period;—(1) a temple at Kangnvar, 
yoinposed of a ceutr^d hall and a vast peribulug of bastard Grecdr 

• r*rn tlBt tl)« lurd-trorM licr; lb4t Umk [i|)i^ wm kitad at thn tnarlii 
kourtmiftaka (a A. a. Vpl. I3C. SUL) 
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Htyle i (2) a buildiog at Hatra; (3) u small edifice at FairitsMl^, 
m Firs; (4) a (unetai^ almmber at Warkah ; (5) the remains of a 
[)a1uct‘ at Sitorii, hviilt <»ver ArtHserjces Memuons Hall (if Andiencu. 
(H. A. P. a, lia) 

bach an eminent authority tia Fevguson, author of the 
History of Architecture, writes that the Parthiaus have left no 
material traoes of their existence. But RawUntion {G. li. F., 372'3) 
properly saya that this is an overstatement, a very oonaiderahlu 
exaggeration, and poiuis out that the position heJd by the 
Farthians in uumisntatios should alone have been suficieiit bo save 
them from the undeserved reproach, and that careful tmqniry 
shows, as might have been expected, that in other brnneheu of art 
also, and eapeciaUy in urchiteoture, Parthia made efforts and 
pr(.iduced results not wholly despicable. Tam mentions that 
scanty os jufc the rcmaina, the art of Iran in the Parthian period 
was destined, in the view of some sobolarB, to have no small 
historical importance, and says, “ To Prof. BtriygowHki, who 
refuses bo see in it Hellonic itUluenccH, it was destined bo play a 
large part in history through its decided iuliuence on tile art of 
Armenia; Prof, HostovticefF believes that its iodoenoe can ho 
traced alike in the arts of I^myra, of South linKsia, and of 
China in the Han ijeriod.'* (C. A, H., Vol. EC. 600.) 

VII, i^HBAATBS 11. 

Phrnates Jl, sod of Mithridutes I, was the Hoventh king of 
the Aisocidc dynasty. He took the title of ICing of the fjondM. 
Ho WHS bravo, warlike and enter prising, and tliough soft in 
temperament was capable of intrepidity and vigour when occasion 
iwiwe. He conquered Mergianu. from the Scythians of Biujtrio. 

After the defeat and capture of Denuetrius II by the Porthianii, 
the Syrian throne was occupied by hts brother AntiochuH Vll, 
Sidetes 138). who was an active and enterprising prince. 

.4fter a short W’HJT he overcame a certain Diodoms, who under the 
oesnmed name of Tryphtm hod riricn ti<i n rival for the throne. His 
general C-eudebieus invqde«l the country of the Jews, Iml was defeat¬ 
ed. So be took the command in [person, subdued Jerusalem, demo¬ 
lished its fortiheotions, and enforced on thu Jews the oundition of 
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military atirvioe and paynient of tribute for Joppa, tiamm und oei- 
tain other plaoeg, beside;} a war mdenmit^' of 500 tajente. He then 
advanced upon Babylon, with a fighting force of from 80,000 to 
100,000 soldjera. Amongst them there won so much wealth and 
luxon' that they were acoompanied by two or three hundred 
thousand camp foltcjwera, the majority of whom consisted of 
coaks, luikers and stage players, and even the buskins trf common 
Eiffdiets were studded with gold, and the enlinary utensils were 
of silver. (L. V, H. C. P., 12.) 

The ftyrians achieved victory in three pitched battles, and 
Babylon fell. This encuurtiged soveml minor vassal princes to 
rebel iigtiinst the Pkrlbian wworeignty and join Antiochua. 

With the object of raising troubles in Syria itself so us to 
drive ofi Antioch us from Parthia, Phruates gave his liberty to 
Demetrius and sent him with a body of PiirtbiaD soldiers to 
reolaim his throne. 

As winter wns approaching, Antiochus stopped further 
military’ operations, and dividing his troops, sent them into winter 
(jmirtera in the various cities which he had seiised, with tin- 
intention of resuming the campaign in suininet. The native 
populations of these cities got thoroughly diNgnsU-d and diBf»>u- 
tented in consoiinenoe of the insolence and oppression of the 
Syrian soldieix i]iiartered upon them and the heavy reijulsitions 
made uptin them for stores and provisions of all kinds for their 
consumption. The}' entered into a secret par:t with Parthlu 
and undertook to break out in revolt simultanucusly on a pre¬ 
arranged day and slaughter the Syrian wddiers picketed ui)on 
them. King Pluaatca hud arranged to In* at hand with his 
army to prevent the scattered dctacbiuents of the enemy fruui 
couibining or giving help to eimh other. 

Before carrying out this wi-U-Jaid plan which involved the 
wholesale massacre of the enemy, Pbraates had the magnanimity 
to offer a chance h) Autiix;hus to come to an agreement 
with him, and sent ambtieHador}} for the purpose. But that 
ill-informed and ill-fated By'tian monarch dictated haughty terms 
which it was imposatblo for Pbraateii to listen to. These wert- 
that Phiaates should set DeiuetriuR free and deliver him up 
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withont ransom, restore all the Syrian territories which Parthia 
had seuied, and pay a tribute. 

On the pre('A>noerted day, the native popniatinns allied 
the Syrian garrisons in aU the cantonments, who taken by 
surpdso fell in largo numbers before their swords. With, such 
troops as were stationed with him Antioehus hurried to the 
K'scuo of the goldiem tjuartered nearest to him. But he was 
ocnfronted by a large hiroe Jed by Phraatee, who in a pitched 
battle destroyed the Syrian troops. Antiochna either fell on 
the field or took his own life by throwing himself from a oJilT 
to avoid capture. His son Seleucua and his niece, a daughter 
of Demi'triuii, were among the captives. No iews than 300,(i0(l 
Syrian soldia's were skin in this lu.ttle or butchered in the citiei;, 

’rhis waa the end of tJir dynasty uf the Seieucids as a great 
power (B.C. 129). Their dominitins were reduced to Cilicia and 
SyTia Proper, Shattered and enfeebled, the Sj-rkn state protract¬ 
ed its existence for some six decades, until it w;w conTcrted into a 
Roman province (B.C, 65). 

Fhroates in the ftiisb of victory could have pushed on hk 
conquest and seized Syria itself, but be burl to abandon thr^ 
attempt owing to serinus trouble m his own (country. He decreed 
proper funeral honours for his rival Antiuchus and sent hia 
remains to thr^ Syrianfi, in a Mlvcr coffin, for Rcpiiltuie. He 
treated his royal captives with gnsit cunsidi^mtiou. and both 
from political motives and attracted by her l;eaut\ he touk 
Deiuetrias' daughter in marriage. 

At the time when he had to devise every possible means 
to drive away the invasion of Anttcsrluis, he bad summoned a 
body of morwrmry Sakas to uasist him. Theta? mercATuiriee 
arrived too late to be of ttny use in the war fer which he hm f 
hired them, and so he refust?d tii pay them. Thereup<jn they 
Ixtgan to plunder the lunintry. Phniates proceedi^d jiguinst 
them with a strong body of bis own troops, supplemented by u 
Greek contingent, the remnant of the defeated army of Antin' 
chus. At the battle whb the E^akiis the perfidious Greeks 
deserted the king and went over in a body te the enemy. The 
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Earthians were defeated with great sJaaghter, Phraatea being 
among the sfain. 

There is an anecdote of Phniates told hy Pocidouitis, which 
Bawlinson eoiaidefa aa deserving to be noticed. When Antioohus, 
who DMde war upon Phraates, was dead and the latter 
^□pying bimseif about the Syrian kiuge funeral, he eicJaimed, 
Oh Antioch us f thy raslmess and thy intemperance were thy 
min: in thy mighty cups thou thoughtest to swallow down the 
kingdum of the Arsacidae.” (E. S. O, M, E, 110.) 

VIII. Abtabanus IL 

The Mogisthana elected to the throne Artabanns 11, the 
third son of Phriapatus and uncle of Phraates II, who lUthough 
itdvanced in years, was a bmve and energetic prince. 

In consequence of the disoBtrouB masaiiCTe of the best of 
the Parthian troops iit the hands of the Saka baibarinns and 
the treaohenma Greek mercenaries, Piirthia was in a perilous 
state. The Snkas ravaged the open country and loaded with 
considerable booty returned to their homes. 

The Yueh-chi, a nomadic tribe who lived in Ean-su (North¬ 
west Chimi), were attacked, defeated aud pushed westwards 
floross Asia by the Hiiing-uii (the Huns), about B.C. 1C,5. 
These Yiieh-cbi numb[>red probably from half a million to a 
million souls. They in their westward migration drove heforo 
them other nomads. They displaced the Sakaa, who inhabited 
the country of tha Jasartes to the norfch-eaBt of Kogdiaim anti 
Bactria, anti drove them wtA}t and south, and then crossing the 
Jaxortes conquered the w'bole of hiugdiaiia. From Sogdiana 
they made inroads into Buotria itself and took possesaiou of the 
rich land on the Polytimetus, the river of Samaroand, and the 
highlands between the Upper Jaxartes and the Upper Osus 
(E.aO.M.K. 114-5.) 

Some hordes of Sakae cstublished themsselvrs m the north of 
Dronguina and named the fiountry SaosaUna (Jjand of the Sakas), 
which name the Arabs oomipted into 8ajest&n and is preserved 
still in the further corrupted form of Stetitn. 

i3 
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The predunjinant trifce of tho Tuoh-chi, the Eusiioaa*, 
extended their doniinipn in Turkestan and Bactria to N. W, India. 

King Artabanus with great gajlantry attached the Tochari, 
one i>f the niiiet forward of the Scythic tribea, which hud settled 
in a portion of the territory that had till lately belonged to the 
kingdom of Boctria. He sustained a defeat and in the thick of 
the fight recAHved a wound in ihe fore-arm, from the efiects of 
which be died. 


IX. MtTHliJDATBS II, TBK (tBKAT, 

This* king (124-88 B.C.), who took the throne after his 
father Artobanun, retrieved the Parthian prestige by scoring a 
number of victories o\'or the Scythians and became “ the avenger 
f)( his pareut's wrtmgs". He recovered Smtiii and took Candah^r 
and the Stica llijod nltimahdy reached India. Tho country from 
Henit northwiTida was alsw) icacquirod. lihapson writes inC. H. L, 
Vol I, 667, '* Parthia hsul now taken the place of Bactaria u« the 
barrier which impeded the westward course of migraticn from 
upper Asia, But the stream of invasitm was only diverted into 
another channel; checked in .Arianii, it forced its way along thi‘ line 
of least rnaistani^ into thecountoy of the Lower Indus (Indo-Scythia). 
The yaka invasion of India, like the invrtsion of tho Huns (Hduas), 
between five i:Lnd six centaries later, was but an episode in one 
of those great movemento of peoples whicli have so profoundly 
in tine need the history* not only of India butiUsu of Western Asia 
and Europe.” Herxffid (.J. K. t). 1., No. 7, 107) mentions that 
the invasion the Sakaa of the t:ountries, modem Sistibn, 
Hib'kdvLstfbu and AigtolnisUn, south of the Htnddkdeh, hapiiened 
during or shortly nftor the reign tif Mitliridatos 11, and 
their duininioa over these ooirntrics and great i)arta of India 
Isstod at least upto the end of the reign of Uondophores, the 

* Tll0 gTtfitMt the Knihytnfe wuM iLe ii'viirinRrnr KimatlkTi,‘^ho dkl inch tHiinpi 

frjt Hqddliiiin by fomidbig IKithikyiinii nr [^puUtr gaigiKtitilj nttiiltatld’fatmof itfhaL bid 
lor ngti Tta# bain tprend from end to mA nf ImH*. Hff iriitit 7S U, lOtl A-IK 

Tlai? Koiliiiti einpiTo ctitncti>»ri Eitd im ihfi th rit QPBtiiTy. Ii w« tfafci dyiUHly fcliat h% 
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protector of Christian Rpoetlc ThomiiB Rud the founder of Gondo- 
pbatek, niodorn KandixhAr, 45 A.D, 

Tiun (T, S. P. S .1 IG-iy) h of opiulun thitl llitbriduteB 
imitated Suicnoid custoiu and appointed it joint-king with hiiijiBeJf, 
the reason being that liosides the Siika invaskm, he had on hk 
ucceshion to copo with great troublisi in Babylonia, The joint-king 
dealt with the northern half of the Biika invasion; and the TLiaRon 
his coins are ao differont from other Parthian isRucs in that they 
wore no part uf the Fiuthian regal ooinage, being struck merely to 
pay hk troops and record his victoiiai. 

Mithridatos made liiige additions to his doiuInionB, twrrying 
hk triumphant flag as far as India irt the cast ajud to the hanks of 
the Euphrates in the west. 

He attacked his relative Arhiverdes, the third of the Arsneid 
kings of Armenia. This country, which was henceforth destined 
to tixercise a great inffuenee on the affairs of Oentrat Ask, was of 
greiit extent being over (ifXJ miles in length and 40U mUes 
in breadth. Bawliuson (G. K. P„ 121) says that it was to 
this part of Asia tbiit Switzer hind is to western Europe, an 
elevated fortress nigiuu coutaiuiag witlrin it the highest tnuun- 
tains, and yielding the waters which lertUl:^ the sub^ment 
regions, 

Artavurdes w^is obliged to coaclndc a disadvantageous peace 
and to give hk son Tigraues os hostuge. He ultimately put 
Tigrlines on the thremi:, taking 70 valleys In payment and 
marrying his daughter. (C. A. H., VoL IX, <i03,) 

In B.O. 102 the Seleiicid emperor Antkjchus the Great 
invaded Greece in allianco with the .Etaliuns. But his army 
oruiuplcd up against Lhe Iksium attack and he was obliged to 
withdraw to Ask. The limans followed him up into Awk 
Minor, and at Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylua he was 
completely defeated by fauuus Cbruellus tkipio and wss compelled 
to purchase peu/oe by renuunuing ail hk poasessiou.s in Europe 
and Cistaurio Asia and agreeing to pay un iudemnity of Bfteen 
thousand Kulx}ic tnlents, to give up all his elephants and ships, to 
surrender Ilanuibcl and other enemies of Borne who were refugees 
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at JiU uouit ^£.C. IDO), and to give twoBtj eeleotod hcmtuges^ 
Hannibal managed to estJape to Bithynk, but the other conditions 
of this humiliating peace vrere ututied out. 

Rome was not yet prepared to make a provinca of a country 
so far away from the Tiber, The Senate bestowed, with the 
Thracian Chersonese and the surrounding country, lUmoet all 
the Solenoid territory to their ally Humenoa II, king of Parga- 
mns, who thus found hia kirtgdotn vastly enlarged. 

Enmenes was succeeded by his brother Attains H (159-138), 
and the lattar by his occontric nephew Attains III, The last 
monarch, who had a^l issue, heiincathed on his death, which 
(x^urred in RC. 183, the whole of ills kingdom to the Homan 
He public, who gave away Great Phrygia to XTithrldates V, king 
of Pontus, who had been an ally of the Homans during the 
Third Punic War and entered into pceaession of the remainder, 
which they formed into a Roman province, giving it the 
of the Eingdom of Asia. Tht^ Asia was the earliest acquisition 
of the Roman Republic beyond the Jiigeiui. Besides it, Bithynia 
was Eicquired by her by its voluntary cession by its king 
Nioomedes. It is curious that two kings in Western Asia should 
have of their own choice hsinded over their entire kingdoms, 
the one by liequest and the other l:y voluntary ceBsion, to a 
distant foreign republic in Europe. We cannot trace the 
undeTcurrents of diplomacy which undoubtedly must have played 
their part in bringing about such unusual gifts. Under the 
republic, Asia and Bithynia were administered by propnetors, 
hut under the emperors, the governors appointed by the henate 
were aiyled and ranked as procooKuls, 

In the year 92 I3.C. Phrtiiia came for the first time into 
contact with Home when Lucius Ubmeiius bulla tidvaDced segainst 
Tigranes, who was attempting to (kiixc (Jappidocia. Mithridatca 
11 of l^lorthm nent Orobiy.us us an arnhassudur to Sulla fw tlic 
purpoao of forming an offensive and defensive all knee betwoen 
Parthia and Kamij, This shows the wisdom and foresight of 
this great Parthian ruler, who so early perceived the advantage 
of establishing friendly ceiationB with Rome, wbeo, as Ikwlinson 
(R. 8.0, M, P., 13b) observes, on ordinary Oriental nanFig ro h 
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might have deapi&ed the dhsitmt Republic and have thoujght it 
beneath his dignity to make overtmes to so strange and anoina* 
luuH a power. 

A few yeans later, in the atruggle between Demetriufi ni, 
king of Syria, and his brother Philip, the Parthiana sided with 
the ktter and brwight aboat the surrender of Itemetrine with all 
his troops (B.C- 87). Demetrius was taken as a captive to 
Mithridatoe, but received from him very honourable treatment. 

Mithridates breathed his lust after a long and glorious reign 
of 36 years. He was as eminent a warrior as hk famous 
namesake Mithridateg L He was the first Parthian monarch to 
open relations with Rome, and the first to receive a CiuueBe 
embassy. This embassy came from the Han emperor Wu*ti, 
and the road was opened tor the inflow into Partbia of caravan 
trade through Chinese Turkestan. 

Tigranes, w*ho bad defeated Artamai, king of Sophene or 
Armenia Minor, and nnide himBulf master of the whole of Arme¬ 
nia, availed himself of tho oonfusion in Piuthia after the death gf 
Mithridates, and recovered the 70 valleyB and wrested Gordyenc 
or Northern Mosopobimia, Adiabene, and Nisibk. He also oom- 
pefied the king of Medio Atropatone to acknowledge bis suzerainty, 
conquered northern yyria, and adopted the title of lung of Kings! 

This is an obscure period of Parthian history, Bawlinson k 
doubtful whether the conquest of the Parthian pEovinc^ bv 
Tigraues Umk place in the reign of ilitliridates XI or no, for 
there is confusion in Justin b uooount of thk portion of the hktory 
of Parthia. Benjamin places this event as happening in the 
reign of his immediate successors. Tarn puts it after the death 
of Mithridates II. 

X ANO XL MMASKBtES AMU bAKATB(£OBB. 

The king who directly suooeodod Mithridates II vm 
probably Mnaskriee, a son of Phraatea L Hk rate lasted about 
tea or cloven yetus, and on hk death, which occurred at tho 
great age of £>b, bunatroioes, an ootugenarian Arsaoid, who was 
probably a son of Mithridates I, sat on the throne with the hdp 
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ijf A ooutingeDt of 8oldit*i» from tbc tribo of tbe SticaFimcjHii!> 
(Siibii Rawiiku). 

The greiit atiugglo between Hoioe and PontuA, which hujcl 
eomDienced in B. C. 88, was stil] Roing on. Both these p<]were 
were desirous of aecuring Par thin's help, Bnt HauHtrtK'CS whb 
not disp<.)Hed to favour either, and amused tiotli sides with 
promises, but lent his aid to neither. 

XXl pHBAATna III. 

Phraatea, who sTioceedod his father tjanatrojoes in B.C. TO, 
received a long misBive from Mithridates of Ponttis civUing his 
attention to the DncToaching spirit of tho Boinans and the 
necessity for forming an altianoe of the Asiatic jx^wers agauist 
them. Tigranes of Armenia also iwbxl Idut U) make ooiumon 
cause with him and Mithridates, oBering to restore Gordyeno, 
Adlabcne, Nisi bis and the TO valleys to Parthia if he would 
enter into the alliance. Phraates at first observed neutralit>% 
but later s(^)ught friendship and alliance from LuciiUus and his 
succtissor Pompey, He reconqnered the territ.j>rie8 which bis 
prudeouasurs had lout, including Atropatene, Adiabene, Gordyenc 
and Osroeno and resimtod the title of King of Kings, which bad 
Iweu discontinued since the days of Mithridiitea 1. 

At the time when Pompey vras occupied in Byria, Phraates 
attackixi sind defeated Tigranes. The latter sought help from 
Pompey but the Uotmin general, w'bo was not prepared to try 
coDGlusiona with Parthia, refused assistiinco on the ploa that ho 
had no mitndate freiti iioine to invade Parthia, an excuse which, 
Lindsi^y points out, Pompey never thought of pleading when he 
held the power to subdue. However, by his mediation a boundary 
oommission was appointed and the three men sent by him for 
this purpose were ourollod as iond Jido arbitrators by the two 
kings, who then settled their mutual faunplaiuts and entered 
into auiicahle relations. 

In the tenth year of hia reign, a conspiracy was hutched 
against the life of Pliraatea by bw hods MithridaU.^ and Grcdiw 
CHuraodha) and he was muiderod. He was a pnidont rutar and 
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pofiaefiBeJ polities] abQities of a, high ordtr. He wrus abk- not 
only to miuntnii) mtinjct the territories to which be had snceeeded, 
but even uddod to them. 


Xm. OfiODBs X, 

(.hodes now ascended the throne iidcI allowed MithiidatttR 
to role Media Magna as a vassal prince*. But scon a civil war 
broke oat between the two brothers. Mithridates was slain and 
Orodes ruled as sole monarch. 

At this time, the aristocrat Marcus LicinioE Cnia.quB, con.^d 
at Itome and one of the foremost Bomons of the period, who from 
his immeiuie;wealth had acquired the sobriquot of Dives, the rich, 
drew the proconsulah; of Syria. No Roman luid yet ^tenetrated to 
the Pcraisin Gulf and to the Indus. GriiaBiis, who whs overabim- 
dantly greedy of gold and ambitious to excel Poinpey and Cirmr, 
vaunted that he would subdue Parthia, Btustijii and the Ridus and 
reach the hirthest limits of the East. On the Ides of Novetiiher 
55 as CkasBUfl rode out of Rome to set out to make war on Partiiia, 
the tribune C. Ateuis sat in the gateway beside a bra/Jer aud with 
the wilernn curses of an tmeient ritual ctmsigned him with 
all his uxiiiy to destruction. (0. A. H., VV)1. IX, hOb, 0011.) 
Dlacardiog all advice and disregarding all omens, he sot sail from 
Bruudusiuni with a large fleet. 

Novel, writes Lindsay, ^rVas a niore unjust war undertaken 
and novoT Wile avarice and injustice' more signslly frustnited 
tmd punched. Plorus refers to the avarli'O of consul C'rassms, 
who gaping after Parthian gold engaged in a w'or against the 
will of God and mno, and mentions that whilst ho lay onoamped 
at Nicepboriuni, tile ombiisaidors of king Grodcs oame imd 
pressed him to remenilicr the lenguea uiade with Pompey and 
Sylla, hut (.'rasBUS intent upon Parthian trcasiizos, w'itliout bo 
much as protending a reastm for the war, replied that ho w'ould 
imKwcr them at Heleiicia, whertdore the G'^ who are guardiiins 
of luaguiB prospt^red both the secret and op+?n eflorts of our 
onemks”. Hearing CTnisstis's ooncintcd answer, Vitgisi^ the 

“ Autiordin^ to H. BaTSfHTWDTl mticl BjkOiH wU the cMwC iim ot 

i4iid ut on ibi tlirQl» niloi nuikfiiniktiQtL 
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leader of the Farthiaii embassy, smiled and stiiklng the palm of 
one hand with the fingerH of the othf^r Rsve the reply^ 

“ Hair will grow here, Ciassus. l}elore thou fteeat Heleucia,” (L. V. 
H. C. P., 26; E. B. O. M, R, 154.) 

In Armenia. Tigranea the elder having died and his eliiest 
son Tigranes the younger lieing a captive in Borne at the time, 
Artamtdes, the latter^s younger brother, seated himself on the 
throne. The new king joined the Bonians with a foroe of OjOOO 
hoTBemen and promised the assistance of 15,000 cuirassiers and 
30,000 infcintry, if (Vosaus would take his advice and direct his 
march through his fertile and friendly c.iHmtry of Armenia. 
But those whom the Gods wish to destroy thtsy first turn msid . 
Crassus rejected the king’s advice and replied that hts iniiich 
would lie through Mesopotaniia as he hiid left tliere many good 
soldiers in oocupSitlon of oatposts whom he expected to pick up on 
this route. 

When (J!rassus croesed the EnphraUft below Zeugma, the 
omens were very unfavourable and inoreised the anxieties of his 
troops, the limans being a iiotoriously superstitious people. The 
crossing was effected without incident and Cnissus lA-gan to 
ravage the open country. An eugagememt took pDioe near 
IchniK, on the bauks of the Belik, about 17 miles north of 
Nicephorium, in which the Parthian satnip's siuull defensive 
force was easily overaune. 

AH this while Orodes was not idle, but was silently perfect¬ 
ing his preparations for reptdling the Eocnan invasion. A bu:go 
army was ooUectad, armed, and drilled Eecoguising that it was 
of the first importance to prevent the further troops of the 
king of Armenia from effi’cting a union with the Eouum army, 
and reinioroing it with envalry, an arm in which it was weak, 
be divided his force in two csorps Oind hiking comniaDii of one 
led it in person to invade Armenia, leaving the other under his 
brave commander-m'Chief Burena, hi confront f’niHsus. 

This distinguished Burena wiia in wealth, family and 
reputation the second trian in Par this, being nt!st only to the 
king and iu courage and prowess the first. He was a young 
man about 30 years of iige, of commanding height and great 
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poiBonal beaiitjTf imd was posBeesed of wisdom and prudeiice. 
Ho WBH of the type of those Foho]wins of old wboin Frrdflusi 
has to ado iramortaJ m. his epic. At the siege of Solouria, duriD g 
the civil war between Orodes and his brother Mithrldntee, this 
young intrepid warrior liad distinguished hitoself by being the 
first to mmiQt the breach. Whraevex he travelled p^i^'aiel]^\ be 
travelled in a most magnificent style, A train of a thousand 
camels carried his baggage, two hundred chariots were employed 
to carry his harem, a thousand nnil-olEid horsemen and a still 
larger number of Lightly armed men formed his lifeguards, iind 
he had at least ten tbouaand horsemen altogether of his servants 
and retinue. 

The traditional accoont is that AbgsurnB, the Sheikh of 
C^ohene, whom Pompey bid admitted into the Homan alliance, 
was secretly allied to Orodes, while professedly remaining an 
ally of Rome. The presence of this Sheikh in the Eaman camp 
proved of great itnportanee to the Parthian general, aa he kept 
the Litter informed of all the designs and movements of CruEsus, 
and what was worse for the Homans, he induced Crossus to trust 
himself to the open country, where the Parthian cavalry could 
operate freely, and to bring him, after busty march, and in the 
full heat of the day, into the presence of the enemy, (ti. B. F., 
161-5.) But Dr. Tarn is not disposed to accept the tradition 
and says that Abgar woe not dishonest over the mule, his 
treachery cannot be substontiiited, he had been Pompey's friend, 
and probably lost his own kingdom after Corrhae. He, however, 
mentioQs that At^ar, deserted and w*ent homo with his 
cavalry, as soon os the scouts of Craasus came in with the news 
that the Parthlans were upon them. (C, A. H„ Vol. IX, 606-0.) 

In the memorable battle of Corrhaa, the of Nahor to 
which the patriarch Abraham migrated with hie family fiom Ur 
of the Chaldees, Serena inflickd u crushing defeat on CraEsufi 
on the &th Juiu' of 63 B,G. The iintemitting and unerring flight 
of arrowa from the Parthian bows made a great havoc nmemg the 
Roman legionaries. Such was the iifcight of their arrows and the 
flexibility of their bows, says Tjindsay, that no armour was proof 
against them, and their spear.s were so heavy and strong that they 
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frequently ran two men tbrongh tlie Ixjdy witli one thnmt. The 
fl-rehofe’ snpply of iniaBiIes was almoat inexhaustible. When the 
first ranks hiid exhausted their arrows they had only to wheel 
o2 and replenish their stock from KiagajdneB borne on the backs 
of nmnerous camels in the rear. 

Of the seven legions of 42,000 or 43,000 men with which 
the arrogant Bonmn genera] had crossed the Buphrates, one half 
fell on the field, and ten thousand were miwle captives- Oassim' 
brave son Publius, who had lately served under Cieaar in Oaul, 
was among the slam. The Roman standards, called Eagles and 
worshipped by these superstitions people as gods, were seized. 
Never did a greater disaster and greater disgrace befaU the 
Boman arms. 

The Roman captives were well treated and allowed to 
settle m Margiana (Merv), where they intermarried with native 
wives and became Persian sabjects. 

Craasiis bad escaped with a body of horsemen. But in a 
tnel^ which ensued in the course of a conference with Surena 
and his oflioers for a settlement of peace ho got killed. Whether 
he fell by a Parthian hand or was slain hy one of his own jtien 
and with his consent is not certain. The king caosed molton 
gold to be ponred into the mouth of this Roman general, who was 
notoriously greedy of gold, saying mockingly, " Be satisfied with 
thy life’s desire 1” Plutarch, in his life of CrasBus, says that oven 
those who thought moat of him aeem hi have thought him, as 
the comic poet says, "A bravo man anywhere but in the fiold,*’ 

The viotocy' of Chrrlme was a nnignifioent achieve meat of 
the Plarthian general with a much smaller force against the 
serried ranks of the lioman legions,* and the Boman defeat was 
one of the worst disitaters whieh the Boman arms ever suffered. 
(C. A.H.. Vo], IX, mi.) 

The troops wliich Orodes himself had led against Artaverdes, 
king of Armenia, were n<»t called upon to fight, for the two kings 
agreed to avoid war and make an alliance, which was furthered 

” Tmr n nuinUcjii tlwl Ll» Btafom luti] hit lOfiOO iQOd adj3 t 

mm 1»tQy§kl by SHIboai.. triflHBt ^ 1 iihei), IOOO uid 4000 %1ii 
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by the latter giving his daughter in rnarrisgt to the former s son 
Phoonis. 

Not unBC'ldoin have snccei^sfii) generals fallen viotimB to 
their master’s ^lousy, and this was the fate in stoin for the 
hriUiaut victor of t^irrhae. He had the inisEortum- to mcar the 
jeaJomy of his roj-al master and to pay the penalty of death. 
This was dnoidedly nnfortimate for Tarthia, which needed the 
services of such an intrepid and discreet commander in her 
future struggles with Eoine. 

As a direot consequence of this great rev’ersc to Bomau arinsi 
Mesopotamia was fully recovered. Had the Parthians vigorously 
followed up this victoryj led by such a commander as the late 
Surena, in all probability they wiyuld have been abb, at this 
juncture, to espei the HH.)inans once for all from Asiatic soil. By 
their unsympathetic, unjust and oppressive rule the Romans 
alienated the sympathies of their native subjects, Syria and other 
provinces were ready for revolt, and the Roman oommander Cassias 
lAmginus had but the shadow of an army. But Orodes failed to 
take full advantage of this opportunity, and the few raiding 
parties which were sent out were easily driven back by Cassius. 

At lust, in B.C, 51, the Parthian king roused himself to 
strike a determined blow. Hit during the interval Rome had 
time to recover, (.bodes placed the invading force imdpT the 
eotiiiu.vtid of his sou Faoorus, a brave youth tiftcen yesis of iige, 
and gave him the servicee of Oraaces, an officer of ripe age itnd 
experience. The Euphrates was crossed imd every town was 
subdued until Antioch was reached, behind whose walls Cassius 
had sheltered himself with his troops. The PhrthiiniB hud siege to 
it, but they were not experienced In siege'work and were repulsed, 
CfWHiiis lured them into an ambush iind they suffered heavy 
IcMs, OrsiUHis fooeiving a wound of whioh he died. 

Prinoe Pftcorus took up winter quartors in Cyrrehatioa, 
with the intention *4 renewing the campaign in the spring. 
Hbulua, the new governor of Syria, knowing hk inability to bold 
his own against the I’airthians, resorted to craft to ward off the 
Parthian danger. He found a too! in Orondj^putes, satrap of 
Mesopotamia, to sow dissensiotis iUuong the Parthians and 
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induGe Friuct' Pucorua to plot ag hms t his father. But before 
Bibulus'a mtiigues could succeed. Or odea recalled the prince, 
und the invading army rocrossed the Eupliratcs and evacuated 
Syria (July 50 B.C.). Thus ended the Ptrst Boman'PazthMii 
War, after lusting for over four yoitrs, 

Home waa distracted by gnivo civil dissensions. A Civil war 
bad broken out beween two of the greatest itomm generals of the 
day, Julius Ciciiiir and Porupey. The latter turned to Purthia 
for help ( B,C. 49 or 48), and Urodes promised it on condition 
that Syria would be ceded to him. Pompey conld not accept this 
condition aa it was too humiliating for Hom^ and the negotiar 
tions were dropped. After his oumplete defeat by Julius Ceesot 
on 9th Au^Bt 48 B.O.. at Pharsalia. in Thessaly, his first impulse 
was to throw hiinself at the mercy of Orudes and take shelter at 
his court, and later on, with the aid of Parthian truo^Ki, to thunder 
at the gates of Xioinc and demand reudmittanco. But he lelin- 
qiiished this design on receipt of intelligence that Antioch had 
declared for his rival and so the route to the Hrthian capital was 
closed to him. Shortly aftunvards, ub he was lunding in Egypt, 
he was murdered by one of his centurions. 

Six years afterwards, Qninttis Labicuus, who after the murder 
nf CiEsar (B.C. 44, March 15) had Ltocn sent by the liberatmib 
Cassius and Brutus os an envoy to the Parthian king to seek his 
help in their struggles with the united forces of Octavian and 
Mark Antony, was still at the Parthian court when news arrived 
of the great victory of the latter on the plain of Philippi (B.C. 42), 
Fearing to return home, Labienus entered into the service of 
Orodea. It is a curious foot that a body of Parthian horse which 
Orodoa had sent to the assistance of Cassius at his request actually 
fought in the battle of Fhorstilia, the first and onlv occasion on 
which Parthian EMJdieis fought in Europe. 

In B.C. 40, the Syrians writhing under the gppcceaive rule 
of the Romans invitiod Orodes to free them from their hated 
Roman yoke. In reeponse to this call ho despatched a large fruce 
under Ubienus and prince Pacorus. In a pitched battle the 
Roman legate Decidius Sajut siistaiued defeat and precipitately 
fied. The towns ol Apomea and Antjooh suriundoied. 
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Xj(!i,b)eDii& imd Pucoriijj dividt^ their troops imd eupnged 
simnltaueoaslj in. two BepurEite expeditions. The latter cnrrfed aJ] 
before him in Syria imd Phojaioia, *r>To aione in: eouM not take 
for want of a deet. 

Like their predecessors, the Aohaetncuians, the Ruthian 
prine«s entertaiuod siieciai cousideratioo for the •rewish oatioa. 
Advancing into Rileatme. Paeoriis deposed John flyroanus, ajjd 
set np Mattbuthuh, the last of the Asiiiona'aD princeSi on the 
ancient throne of I>avJrl, na king and pontiff, under the Greek 
name of Aattgon«8, us a vaaeal of Parthio, The Jewish prince had 
offered a thousand talents (abagt £2.40.h(X)) and five hundred 
Jewish women if prince Pacoriw would take up his cauBe and 
secure him the throne. 

The other Parthian division led by Labienns was no lesB 
successful. It entered Asia Elinor and defeated I>ecidiiia 
who waa slain in the battle- Paiiiphylia, Lyoia and Chria were 
overrun, Mylasa and Alubandu were taken, and probably Lydia 
and Ionia were also ocoupied. Stratunicea, which alone showed 
resistance, w»r besieged- 

For one full year Wt?attarn jVsia changed masters. The 
authority of Itome diaappcared and Parthiii ruled supreme, (H. S, 
0. M. P,, mtl,} In marked contrast to the oppressH'C rule of the 
arrogant and greedy Itomau govornorfl, the Parthian adininistra- 
tion was just and clomeut, itnd Pacorus won the hearts of the 
Syrians. {E. B„ ed, IX, VuL XVUI, 50T,) 

With the arrival of Antony a lieutenant Publius VentWius. in 
li.C. 3y, things smon nasuined a different turn. By rapid marohoR 
ho huiud unospaotadly on the coast of Asia Minor, Lubieaos was 
takan by surprise, and not having auffiaient troops retreated hinriod- 
ly towards Cilictiu Pawiriis sent a body of troopers to his 
i^iiistance, but b^oie joining and putting themselves undei bis 
oommond, they hod the uashuess to atLutdr the 
consequenco that they were beuteu and had to fly to Cilicia, 
Labienus escaped from Cilicia, but was captured and put to death 
by the Egyptian governor of Cyprus, 

Ventidius sent forwaid Pomp'i'diiis fiilo, with a lx>dy of horse 
to toko possossiim of the Syrian Gaks (Pyks SyriB.*), a nwiow paaa 
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over Mount AnianiiB, leading from Oilioia into SjTia, which was 
bdng gutirded by Phmnipates, He was on the point of being 
overcome by the PartbianB. but the timely arrival of VeDtidlue 
changed the situatiocL Phrenipatea was overpowtued and slain. 

PacoruH thought it prudent to retreat and evacuated f^yria. 
But be bad no idea of ahandoning the oontest. He had secured 
the afieution and esteem of the byiions and the alliance of the 
semi-independent border prinotsH. With the coining of spring he 
recroBsed the Kuphratefl. If he had effected the passage at the 
usuiU point he would hiive taken the Eomam at a disadvantage, 
for the legions were dispersed in various winter quarters and were 
ill prepared to meet the invusion. But the crafty Ventiditis, by 
some stratagem, induced the Puithlans to croes at a different point 
oonsiderabJy lower down the river, and thus gained time to collect 
his men. A battle took place at Gindaius, in northern Synk, 
on ffth June 38 B.C., in which Pocorus got killed. As is so <^n 
the case with oriental troops, the Parthian soldiers seeiiig their 
comiDondcT dead took to flight and gave the Homans an easy 
victory. The viotorious enemy severed the head of the hrave 
Faithian prince from the body and sent it round to the revolted 
cities of Sy'TUi to show that their hopes were frustrated. 

Ventidiiis was the liiat Eoman to score a decided victory 
over the Parthiana, 

The Birthian invasion of Syria collapsed. As Rawlicson 
observes, the history of the contest between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, is a history of reaetloiis. At 
one time, ouo of the oontinents, at another time the other is In 
the ascendant (R S. 0. M. P., 1D3.) 

The dejith of his brave and fevonrite son strnck the aged 
king (Jiodes with extremo grief. For many da^ he would 
neither take any food, nor spt^ik, nor sleep. Oat of his thirty 
sons he selected the eldest, and unfortunately the most wicked, son 
Pbraates, to be his successor, and resigned the crown in his 
favoar (B.CL 37). 

XIV, Pbbaatbs IV. 

The DOW king, Phraates IV, oommcnced his asreor with 
the murder of some of hU brothers, who were bom of a princely 
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mother, the dauf^htar of .‘^tiooiius of Comniag&ne, When the 
ox'ldng expressed ius difuipproviil of this conduct, Phxantea 
Bmothered the old uiim with his pillow and to fratricide added the 
crime of parricide. 

Thus died *Orodea I in the eightieth year of his life and the 
eighteenth of his reign. During his regime the power of Piirthia 
had reached its culminating point. 

Phroatea IV was a man of singularly jeulaqs nature and Bangui- 
nary disposition. Ue assassinated aU his other hrothers, bis own 
adult non, and many Parthian nobles who had provoked his 
jealousy, A number of the nobles in terror of their lives fled the 
country. Several fled h) Mark Antony, among them being 
SlomBtej, an iiristoorat of tho highest rank and one of the ablest 
gOnoralH of Pnoorns. 

Encouraged by the successes of his legate Ventidins and 
stirred by a feeling of joalotisy at the triumph decreed te him, 
Antony set out on a campaign against Parthi-i. The time woa 
favonmble for an invasion, since Phraates had made himself 
extremely odious to his people by his violent and meroili'ss atitfl. 
Ho HO^.^u^ed the aUiauce of Artavasdes, king of Annenia, and 
advanced with the very cionsiderable force of l,13,tX)0 men, 
including an Armenitio uontingent of 7,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, to humble the might of Rome’s moat dreaded foe, Parthia. 

The Median monarch, hy name Artahii7,es or Artaviisdes, 
son tif ArioliAziues, had gone with his troops to join Iuh RUKeniin 
Phraatgs in defence of the empire. Taking advantage of his 
nbsenetj, Antony besieged Phraaspa,* the capital of Media 
Atropatone, But the town was fltrongly wnllecl and bo well 
defended by the garrison tliat the Koinans were foiled. 

In the meanwhile the Parthian and Meditui monarchs 
swiftly advanced to the setit of war. Cuming across Antony’s 
legate and one of hi.s best oiheere, Oppim Btatiamts, who wns 
proceed!ug with a large escort to take the baggiigo and heavy 
Si cge-tr aiti te Antony, they made a heavy onslaught and killed or 

* thb b Sduniirtil wllk rialtu hdw termed ■Itiutfld sbynl b hunrl^ 

iouth'iQEiLk-^iifii [ii [iBk9 I^rurabL Ftawllfiiflii trr{^TU4Uiljr ^orwidAHdl tlvt ibi 
fkialHai lIlkKiJiUtiEX tim IfiEinil ■! tkli H. Srd ViaL I. 
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captured 10,000 Rcniaiis, and the entire fti^ge^train and 

hag gnfTp, TliB legate wus among tbe billed. 

Owing to the frerjiient salllea of tlie brave garrison, of Fiirajispa, 
the lack of discipline among bis soldiery, the failure of supplies, and 
the approach of winter, combined with the fact that even his most 
desperate asannlta on the liesicged town were frustrated, Antony was 
obliged to pro^wsc terms of aocotaniodatEoii to the Pnr thinrfi , The 
renowned Ki^niiin ttimuvir tried to cover hie discuinliture by offering 
to relinquish thii siege and rcorosa the frontier if the Poa thiaua 
restored to him the captured Eigles and the Romim prisoners. 
Phraates treated the mertiire, with disdain, and Antony was 
obliged to raise the siege and iKAt a retreat towards the Araiiies. 
It took him '27 days to accomplish his retreat across the 277 
miles from Fhniaspa te the Aiaxes, during which his troops 
suffered extrenie miseries owing to the intensi* oold, the blinding 
snow and driving sleety the scarcity of fixid and drinking water, 
and tho harassing attacks of the enemy. In this crunpaign the 
Bonion army, led by such a distinguished general, suffered a toss 
of a fourth part of the fighting men and a third of the camp 
followers, and all the biiggige. Eight thousand more legionaries 
succumbed In ArtiMoiia through the effects of past miseries or 
&0U] cold and snow-storms. 

On arriviiig at the Anuuis, Antony drew up his horse to 
cover the passage of his infantry, on which the Paxthians unbent 
their bows, telling the Eumaus they might pass unmolested, and 
praising them for their valour. (L. V. 11, C.P., 44.) The Romims, 
and following them the modern WesteroerH, class the Par this ns 
as barbarians. But in instances of this sort these ‘ barbarians' 
have shown that they could prise gaffautry even in their bitterest 
enemy and wore superior to tlie ‘civilized’ Bomams in magnimi- 
mity towards a disoondited foe. 

For more than a century after this disaster, Rome, the 
mistress of the world, could oot muster courage to attack 
Parthia; and when, in later ages, Benjamin (B.P,, 107) painted* 
ly observes, her legions repeated the attempts to penetrate to 
the heart of Peraio, she always failed, and, in every other 
quarter sufleeaaful, uoifornily found that the frontiGra of Persia 
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farmt^ an impervious barrier to the advanoe of her logiaos into 
Central Asia. It in not a little thini'i sayn he, to record on the 
pages of history that of iUl the people of antiquity, the rnoes 
that chocked the advtonce of Bcune wore those which sprung 
on F^rsian soiL 

The Homans, without much reason, laid the blame of the 
woeful end of their enterprisft on the Armeniim tring Artnvusdes. 
Antony, under the most solonm proiLtises of safety, aumnioned 
Artavaades to meet hitii, and when relying on the Roman 
general’s pledged word, the king came, he was tremihorDualy sei:^ 
and put in silver ohnins, which were afterwards clmnged for thrase 
of gold. 

Artoxee tl, to whom the Armoniam gave his lather’s 
vacant throne, marched against Antony with a large force, but 
was repulsed with the aid of the king of Media Atmpjitene, who 
had become disaffected with the king of Parthia, thinking 
himself wronged in the division of the Roman apoils and fonned 
an allianoe with Antony. 

The Roman triumvir arranged a marriage betw'een Alexan' 
der. his own son by dcopatra, and Jotapti, the daughter of 
the king of Media, and left for Egy pt, carrying with him consi- 
derable booty and the captive king of Armenia and his wife and 
children. On his rotom to Aaiu next year be roado over a part 
of Armenia to the Median monarch m oonfirtiiatioD of their 
alliance. 

At the time when Antony retired into Asia Minor to prepare 
for his contest with Julius Cimr'a nephew and heir Caius 
Julian GiPsar Ootavianua (Augustus), king Phiaiites undertook 
offensive oporationa. Media fell before him and the Median 
king was made a captive. The conquest of Armenia followed. 
All the Roman garrisans In that country wore made captives 
or put to the sword, and Artaxea n was le-established on hjs 
paternal throne. 

These brilliant suooesaes of bis filltd Phraatos with undue 
elation and atropauce, and he once more began his career of 
cruelty and oppremion. Tin- people revolted and sttt up « 
nobleman of the name of Tiridates ruler. 
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PhriuitfR to Turan or Soythia fB.C. 32), and retiimiTig 
a Bcn’tliiiiii f(jK* ratooTii passesaifm of his throne. Tiridates 
eseainti to Syria, taking with him the yoimgesi iu)u of Fhraates 
whom be dt^ivored ap to Augustus. Some years uiterwacds 
Angustiis refttored his sort to Phraates and derufintlHh in 
the restoration of the Hnitum Eagles eaptmed by the ParthkaH 
from Orassiin and Anh)Dy and snob of the Eonmn cjaptirm its 
still survived* Phriuites made the desired restoration three years 
afterwards when AagustuK was in Syria for the settlement of 
the affairs of Asia. 

There waa (MiiiBiderable jubilation thronghcmt the Kornati 
empire sit the recovery of the Eagles, the oherbhed object 
of the Eomon. soldier‘s affection and aomet-imes of his worship. 
The recovered trophies were deposited in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger, and a special medal was struck, 'fhe piiotfl cele¬ 
brated the reoovery as something greater than a victory or a 
triumph. 

Such friends blp seems to have been fonned between the 
two powers that Phruatc^ selected Itomo for the residence of his 
four elder sons, Vononcs, Senispadanes, RUtshusp*^, and Phraates 
(c. B.C» 10), and these princea were treated there at the public 
expume in a numner behttlng their Tank, Borne modem writers, 
Ed, Meyer (E.B., ed. XI, Vol, 21, 633), following the Fiitin 
writtits, speak of these princes us hostages given by the king 
of Partbiu to the Emperor of Kotne, thu.s acknowledging hia 
dependeuou on Rome. But RuwliuKon (B, S. 0. AL P., 213) 
rightly iisfi^’rts that this was certainly nob the intaiition of 
Phraatas, nor could the idea well be entertaiued by the Biatiam 
at the time of their residence. 

XV. Pbraataoes. 

Pbrautes had kept with him, and designated as his lieir, 
bis youngest son Phriiatacses, by Thea Afiiaa Urania, an Italian 
alave-girl who had been presented to him by AugnstiiB. Not 
waiting till the throne became vacant by the death of the 
aged king in the natural coiirse, Phruotacoii, in conspiracy with 
hia mother, poisoned him and wore the crown (4 B,G.). Thus 
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fxpirtd Phrudtea, hiinsujf a parricidfl imd fratricide. He proved 
hiuiself one of the ablest of the rnJers of Ptirthia, showing da.sh 
in warhkre and di.=30retion and dexterity In his dealinf^ with the 
Rtmuuis, and not yielding any portion of his empire. But he whs 
seltish, jealous and cruel. 

The Emperor Anguatuis sent his grandwH Gaius (Caios) 
Cresiu, tinder the oiiro of Marcus [ioliitis, to reestablisb the 
lioman mlhienco in Armenia. Gains unci Phruataces met in an 
amicable interview on an island in the Euphrates, and an 
arrangement autiifiic.Lory to both sides w«s come to whereby, the 
Parthian monaroh agreed that he himself would renounce 
Armenia and his brothers shouid remain * beyond the stia.* This 
treaty was colebratod by a aerits of umgnilicent festivities. 

The ParthUin nobility entertained dislike and eontempl for 
Phraaiaf.es, who had raisL’d iiimself to the throne by committing 
the heinons crime of parricide and was Iwm of h mother of ignoble 
origin, and their feelings were further onteaged by his hnpiesBing 
the image of his mother on bis coinage and hc^aping other 
extmordimiry official honouTB on her. They robeiled, and deposing 
him gave the throne to an Araaoid prince, named Orodes, who 
WHS then living in exile. 

SVI, OaoDSa IL 

The new king mnde himself so obnoxious by his violent 
and cruel disposition that he was ufisussinated either at a festival 
or while out hunting A.l), 6). 

XVII. Vohoneb, 

The Mugisthanu asked Augustus to allow Vonones, one ol 
the sons ofi phrwites IV who were residing in Rome, to return 
to Phrthia and take the throne. The Emperor oomplied and 
with great rejoidngs the Pajtiiians wt'lcjomi^ the prince as their 
king. But nmrmufs of disointeut wctc soon beard evorywhore. 
Bred up at Rome, Voaonea had imhihod refined tastes which 
seemed deh'ctions in the eyes of hk unpolished subj^s and 
filled them with disgust. The habit of riding woe a second 
nature with the PorthianiJ, but this king preferred a litter to a 
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horse. Neither huntiog nor the deep caCDUBabi in which the 
Parthmns indulged had attractions for liiirit The favours which 
he showed to bis Greek oouipanious whom he had brought with 
him honi and his iittemptH to check peculation gave cuusb 

for jealoasy tind rage. His aSability and easiness of approach, 
instead of Ixdng considered merits, were looked upon as defects. 
All this disaffeotion and discontent ouhninated in a general 
revolt, and Artabanus, who was an Arsacid on his mother's aide 
and was at this time ttie vaaijal king of Media Atropatene, was 
invited to ttike the throne. 

X-Vm, XIX, A»j> XX. Aetadamub Ill, TminATEs, ako Kiknail 

.Artabanus brought an iirmy of his own subjects and attaekad 
Vouones, but was repulsed. He made a second attempt with a 
larger force and gained complete success. Vonones fled, and the 
victor entered Ctesiphon and was acclaimed king. 

Vonones sought refuge, not with the Romans, but with tbo 
Armenians and as the throne of Armenia happened at the ti me 
to lie vacant, the people elected Him to it (A.D. lb), 

Artabanus sent remonsttimces to Armenia and to Itome, mid 
Ccilled upon the Armenians to surrender Vonooes. The latter 
quittefi Armenia and took protection undar Creticus Silanus, 
proconsul of Syria. On a fortbur remonstrance from ArA n1miiqtf_ 
German jams, whom his uncle the Emperor Tiberius had invested 
with an e\traardimiry command over all the Homan tmaHewio nB 
Ufist of the Hellespont, intemod tht' fugitive in Fompciopolis, a 
maritime city of Cilicui. In an attempt to escape from there, he 
was run through the body by a guard. 

For some time Artabimuit was engaged b putting down souiie 
of his rebellious saimps and In waging foreign wars. 

In the year d-1 the throne of i\rmenJa became vacant by 
the death of i^ono, a sou of Folemo, king of Pontus. Artabanus 
placed Ilia own son ^Amaces im the vacant throne, uud further 
advanced a claim to lordship over the Inminn population of 
Gappad(X>iu, and threw out threats that as the rightful repte- 
•Hjntativo of C’jtub and Aluomdor he was sntitlud toj and meant 
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to reotsHipy ali the territory Uaafc was onco Persian or MatKjdoniaii 
and was now lawfully bis. (B. S. U. M. P., 228.) 

Deapttirjng of htiiubling Eome's dreaded and hated rival in 
tho Etut, Parthia, by force of arms. Emperor Tiberius pursued 
the safer, if ifpioble^ policy of briuging about that country's min 
by intrigue. His secret a^nts tried to foment tbe dwaffeotJon 
of the Parthians towards Artabanua so as to bring about a 
revolution. He also Instigated Phrasmanefl, king of Iberiit, 
to set up his brother MJbhridates as a clnimant for the kingdom 
of Artnenm. Phrasmanes bribed tbe attendunte of Aisaces, son 
of Artabanqs and king of Armenia, und got him murdered, and 
then advancing on that country aeiaed its capilal Artasata 
(Ardiiahad). Artabanus sent another son of his, by name Oiodes, 
to expul the Iberians, but in a hand to band fight with Phras’ 
manes, the prince was struck tlown, and his men believing him 
to lie dead dispersed. 

In A.D. ii6 Artabanus personally took the field for the 
recov^ery of Armenia. But at this juncture a serious revolt 
broke out b Pnxtbia headed by a nobleman of high birth and 
great wealth, of the name of Sinnaces, and fomented by tbe 
intriguing Homan legate of Syria, Lucius Viiallias, who lavishly 
spent Boman money for the purpoee. 

The insurgents set up Tiridates, a grandson of Phraaku 
IV und one of the Phrthian princes at Eome, as a ckimant to 
the throne of Parthia. Arbib^us saw his only safety in flight 
and roUred into Hyrcania waiting for better times and a change 
in the disposition of his fickle people. 

Tiridates was crowned in Ctesiphon by the Suiena, bnt his 
rule was dt«tined to be short Thu great influence which 
SmnaocH uud his father Alidagases enjoyed at court caused 
discontent among the otlier noblemen. These moIoontentB 
formed a conspimoy to tall Ixick Artabauus and give him the 
throne, and for this purpuso procseedud to Hyrcania, where the 
ex-king was living in obscurity, eking out his livelihood by his bow. 

With a force lent by the Dalnw and Sacoe Artebanns 
approached the environs of Utasiphon, At the advice of Abdac 
gases, Tiridates retreated into Mesopotamia. But when he saw 
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ttuit bis army wiis desertmg him, he oiusisud into t>yri» ^it-h 
a ft'W attendaiih> and pni hiuuso Li into the proUictioii of the 
liuniam, auLeering the ox-kJug to :roijume hia throne without a 
struggle. 

In A-l). 37 the pcocoirm.il Luckis Viteliins, under insfcruotbna 
friini Tilieriua mat ArtabELiiug on the Euphrates and arranged 
terms of poace, the latter iigreoing to rcnoonci! nJI claims to 
Armenia^ to send otic nf hie eons to Itetiie and to nSer incense to 
the umbleuus of Roman Bovereignty. Throe yeaCH after this 
pearce the Paribian nohl^ again fur mod a coalition hoBtiie to 
ArtabautLs, who quitted CtOBiphun and lied to the court of laates, 
udavmb ruler of Adlabane, which was a tributary state of Parthm, 

The Magisihana elected an Arsaoid named Kinmun to the 
bbroae, I Jut by the iDterventiun of Ltatei^ ArtnbmuH 
was recallud to Parthiu <i second time, and the poiioo~loTmg 
Sinnatn, removing the irnporial diadnui from his oivn head, placed 
it on the hoiui of Artobtuius imd saluted him irs king. 

The restored Parthian king rewiuded (spates by bestowing on 
him a targe portion of MeHopotamiaand iiccordodhiui the privilege 
of wearing an upright tiafu and sleeping un a txiuck of gold. 

Artabimus did not lung survive his second restoratbn. Ho 
diod aWiit A.D. 40, after a Jong reign of thirty years. 

Towards the end of his rule Seleiicia, which whk the second 
oity in the umpire, suuuded from Parihia and declared itself 
independent. 

XXI AKD XXU, VaBOAilES AHI/ (.ioffABEES, 

According to Josephue, Artabanus left his kingdtnu to his aon 
Vardanes, who at once begnn to rule. But oocuiduig to Tacitus, 
the person who directly succeeded the deceased king was his sou 
(lotar/a's (Pera Uiidurzh Prof. A. von Guteulimifl (E. B„ ed, 
lx, Vol, lU, 001) mentions tlmt there is luonumentid evidenoo 
that (i\)tar!ms was not Artabanus* sou, though ho was in a tscnse 
lUi adopted son of his. Liudaay attornpts to prove tliat he woe 
the son of Urodes, the eldest sun of Artabanus, 
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Gotor^es madi? himself an obDoxious by his atrocities that 
the nohliisi deposiNl him liefore two months had passed from the 
death of Artidjanns and ga.A*e the sceptre to Vankaea. The 
deiJfised king fled, but returned with a force of the Hj^eanianf! 
and the Dahae to recover his throne. Civil war Wits, however, 
h/ippiiy averted fur the time by the two rivals craning to tenuH, 
Gotorzes renounced his olaUns to the kingdom suad received a 
residence in BjTcania, 

hre*!d from troubles at home, Vardanea prosecuted the siege 
of the rehellioiiP niU‘ of Hcleuciu, and rt'diiml H tr» obedience 
(A.D. -16). 

Vardiintis, by the lunrahmws of his rule, tumstd grave dissati:)- 
faction among the nobles, who called npin Gotorxes to I'eturn 
and wTcat the tlirone from hiia. In more than one engagement 
Gotorzes sustaiued a defeat at the hands of the kijtiI troops. 
But noon afterwards, Vardanes fell a victim to a conspiracy and 
was slain during a hunt (A,D. 45), The verdict of TacituH aa 
regards this prince is thitt he would, although tn the flower of his 
age, have been cqualli'd in renown by few aged kings, liad he 
studied to 1 >b belOM^d aiming liis cimntryiuen as much as be did 
to Iw feared among his cnemi^. (J* V. H, 0. E, 67.) .According 
to this hirtoriau, Vardanes laid won tribute from peoples in Central 
Asia from whom m* Arsiund had won it bofuro and subdued the 
inter mediate tribee as far as the river Smdes (Indus). (See Sir •!. 
C, Coyajee's art. " The Moumi of GcHjirses”, S. V. A„ of 1932, 26.) 

By amimiio eonsiint Gotarzes was elected king. But his 
former adveraitit^ had tiiught him uothing, and once mort^ la* 
began to give frt'e luaulgenoe to his jualous and 
diBiJOsitiou, His atrooities and extremely luxurious life, as well as 
hie ill sucoesseH in some military expoditiuna whkdi he hiul under* 
takeu, db^ustod his HiiIijeotB, and a socret omhissy was aent to 
Emperor CTaudius to allow Meherdatos, son of Vouem^ anti 
gTHnrkm of [’hniates IV, who still ramiiiued in Itotiie, to return 
to Parthia and assume the sreptre. 

Several Parthian noblemen oiienly took up the cause of 
Meherdates, and Abgar the Arab ruler of Gsrohend, as ulsii 
lisatos, avuwt^ly sided with hiJD, Bi>t tlieae two princes, who had 
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perhaps a secret onderstandini; with Lrotarzcs, withdrew their 
troops before the decisive battle took place in which (votarzee 
triumphed. Meheidates was betrayed by ooe Fairhaces, who 
gave him up, liound in chains, to Gotarzes. 

The viator eoinmemorated hb triumph by a bas'retjef and 
Inscriptions carved on Afouut Behlstim. He is portrayed on 
horseback brandishing a lauce^ while a winged Victory crowns him 
with a wreath. The sculpture still stands though in a mutilated 
condition. It Is on a pEinei at the base of the hill, upon the 
right of the approach to Dimus’s great monument. 

We learn from Ferisbta that lui Ixidiim king, Siusarehand, 
paid tribute to king Godre;; (Gntaryjcs), Briggs identifies this 
Sinsarchand with C^ndraghpta (riandnxiottus). But Sir -T, -T. 
Modi points out that the king in (juestion could not liavt* been 
CbandragApta hiiuHclf, but one of his sticoesajrij. (M.As.P., Ft, 
U, 4a) 


XXni- VoMONBa II. 

Shortly after his victory over Meherdates Gotorzi-s died 
(.3.D. 51], and VoDones, governor of Media, and probably a brother 
of ArtabanuH m, was called to the throne. His reign wns of a 
short dorution and uneventful. 

XXIV. VOLOQiSBfl I. 

Votogaaes succeeded bis father Vonones. He gave the 
kingdom of Media to his Ivotbor Fooorus, and after oonqmdng 
Armenia, which was ttien under the rule of the base imd 
treacherous usurper BhadiLmistus, son of PhroBmapes, king of 
Iberia, conferred it upon bis brother Tiridates. But owing to 
the outbreak of a peatilunce of a most virulent lype. the Farlhians 
evacuated Armenia and Bbadamistus once more ooempied it. 

At the time when Vofogosea wae engaged on his expedition 
aguinat Isates of Adiabene, with whom a cause of (juarrel had 
arisen, a largi^ host of the £)aha<4 and other Scythian numoda 
poured in from the Ghspkn regions >^d overran Fartbia. Vdogases 
marched against them and effected their expulsion. 
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He oncje raon- rosamed operatious againBl llbadflmiBtus, 
and driving him from the country, re-establbhed Tiridates as king 
and made Ariiienia & dependency of It la umpire, 

Vardanes, a son of Vologaaea, rebelled ugiiinst binij Imt the 
rebellion failed and in all probabiHty Vardanes lost bin life. 

Thereafter the Hyreanians strove to trmke tbemsclveis free 
from the Parthian yoke* and kept up the struggle for the period of 
a decade, until Vologaws miuli- » treaty acknowledging their 
iadependence. 

Sir 4. 0. Goyajeo (art- The House of Uotar/eR,” H. V, A, of 
193a, 2G) remind-s us that H[)7canift in n sense identified 
with king Gotnrzes and his family, since both he and hLs graud* 
father used it as a place of refuge whenever they were defeated 
and lost their bold over the rest of Iran and it was on the 
coudition of Hyrwmia being assigned to him that he relinquishtd 
hw elaiuis to the l^nrthian crowu in bivour of Vardimes 1. 
Putting these fecte together, this Btrat scholar infcca that the 
rebellion in ilyrcnnia represented a civil war betiveen the family of 
Gotai;!es (which had alwa^-s represented Hyresaaia) on the one 
hand and the housif of Vologases I on the other. 

Domitius Otjrbulp, reputed tbi? greatest general of the day, 
took tlic field ugainst Tiridutes, the Parthian ruler of Annetua, 
and seized Artaxnta in A.D. S8, and Tigrunocerta, the wcond 
principid oity, in A-D. tiO, Vologaaes had sent a contingent to 
aasist his brother; but the latter fouud resistance unavailing aud 
withdrew from the contest, and Armenia reverted to liorue. The 
Romans Itestowed porLions of it on the neighbouring princes teoni 
whom they hud received help, and the penBUnder on Tigraots V, a 
giundsou of Archclans, a former king of Cappndocia. 

Vologaaos waa not of the temper to let IhuiH* hive uJl her own 
way- He dirocte'd liis geat'rul Moueuses, u Parthian nobleman, and 
MonobaiiUM, the sucowsor of Ijwtes on the throne of Adiabend, to 
take the field against Romes protege, Tigranes V, and 
proceeded liimBoU to Nisihis from where he could threaten both 
Syria luid Armenia. 

Lucius Cu^enniuB Pirtus, a favonxite of Nero, was given bv 
thc emperor a sepomte command with an army eijnal to that under 
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[jointu out thilt the evetifa ^hJch occurred m the btervid between 
the licc^ou *.f Vologa«es I in AJ). 51 and that of Paconis 
in A.D. 77 nre iiiiide to ic^jiipy one reign, that ijf \^ogKaes I, 
but the coiDH of that period distioctiy prove that this iatt-rva] 
was dJied by two reigns, that of Vologaijeb ooimuimcing in A-D, 
51 and tliat of auotheL- prince in A.D. or pceelbly one \.i 
tw’o yearn cailiet. He is inclined hi the view that possibly 
Vologases and bis eupposed sncrfcssor .\rtabanus fV may have 
been from A,D. Oil to A,D. 77 contenjprjrary princes^ reigning 
ui different park of the empire, h’irdaiisi also pluces a king 
named Ardawan (Artabanus) after PilAsh (Vologases), 


Nero died in Os. Vespasian, govemur of Judffia, who was 
proclaimed Emperor by the legions in SjTk, sent embassies to 
the kings of Farthia and .irmenia, reijnesting that they would 
renain at peace with Home. Vologases CJtpressod hk willingness 
to d4. so and even uiferid to place forty thonsand monnted 
areherw at his dispiiiifil. In the same spirit of amity he sent an 
einl^y to prime Titus, when ho arrived at the Roman outpost 
of ZeugijjH, to present to him a crown of gold and convey 
the kings congratuiatiuna ou his conquest of Jerusaiom (A.D. 

f l)t 


In the year 75 the Alitni nmde an allknoe with the 
who were in posseission of the fVipian tJates, and 
Imts-ting through the Gatos overran Media and ravagid tho 
ojjen eonntrj'. Thi^* were tlie strongest and moat mitnerous 
the ttarmafcian trilies, who, as did the Scythians, Iwlonged to the 
Iranian group of Asiatic peoples. Faconw, the brother of Volo 
g^, was driven to the moimtoms, and forced to piy a ransom 
of lOOkk'uto for hB wife and hk harem, who had faUen into 
their They aki raidt^ ;Wuia. imd in a pitolled Utle 

defeated l.ndaU^. They thou overran the t^ntiguoi^ Btrthiun 


«.„t »„ v,,p„si»n iwkiag tb., 

eSKiunl ewntmgent «f R(i„„n triwts lie sent Ui hia aH lmt (he 
Emporar i,fu»d all heli,. Th^ ooimto' wa». l„w««, pr«*„lly 

by the Purthums w Idt of thoir own accord ludec with bootj- 
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Iiic6usod at V6bpa8uiiis rffiiHal to iiuooflur hiiu in bis time 

of 1166(1, VologHji68 UUldl: ftH iUva^ioH of Syrjil, but 

without any guin. 

Llndsttv pkces tho events juBt mrrated in tlie reign of king 
Artabanm. KnwUnson, Meyer and Sykes mention VologaBes I 
a» the tuonarah eonoerned. 

Befecring to the revolt and sot^iou, (hiring this period, 
of HyrciiDiii, which Pjarihm probably never aftiTwarda recovered, 
Bawlinsuu (H, fa, O, M-1*., 293^ obtsorvefi that lui examplG was 
thus Bet of suc(x>iiBfuJ Aryan r<!volt agidnst tJie hitherto irreaifl- 
tible Parthiatis, whom he desciibeti us IMianians, which may 
have tended in no Blight degree to produce the insurrection 
which eventually sub^'erted the Pacthiun empire. There tire, 
however, Knlhcient rt^isuns to believe that tiu* Parthiuns were 
not Ttiraniaiui, hut an Aryan people. As a matttT of fact, the 
Hyreanian rebellion was a civil war between the houNO of 
Ciotarzes and the house of VologHses. 

The reign of VologaHC^ is oharnoteruied by a reaction iigainst 
Helleniaiij. In the Pahlavl Dinkard we urn told that Valkhaij, 
a descendant of Ashkan, ordered to be preserved and dtsseuiinated 
in each district the Aveata and the ^end just us they bmj come 
down in a purt! state and also whatever inatriiution due thereto 
hud remained as authoritative after the raviigeu and dea'astutum 
of Aluxiinder and the Greek trcKijie, scattered in Iran, either 
written or deliverable by the tongue through a high priest, just 
us they had survived in the ooimtry. Tfiis Valkhns of the 
Dinkard was, in all probability, king V’ologa^^ I. Mi^or and 
Huart, however, take it that he was VolQgases III. 

The citiEw of Vok^esocorta (BAjjiBhkert) and Vologewiiw fthc 
Arabian {JHaish) were founded by this king. 

XXV. Paoiibus, 

Pucoruii ancfteuded to the throno uf Parthia in or about 
A.I). 77 and ruled upto A.D. 108. He enlarged and lieautitied 
Ctesiphon and strengthened its fortificatious, and sold Csrohone 
at a high price to Abgaj VII, an Ed^aone prince. 
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A Rotueld, TerentiuH MaxiiunB, who preteiKlcK-l tii he Nero, 
aou^i'ht refuge with Paconis and was given his protection, hut 
we.a surrendered on the demand of Emperor Dotnitian.* 

It appear that during the yimw A.D. 77 to 147 two, throe 
or four kings wore rotguing ooncurrcntly in Parthia, each striking 
his own coins and styling hiiiLself Kin g of Kings, a sure sign tJmt 
the enipiro had entered the period of its dtK’^enri: tinft complete 
disintegration wus only a ipiestiuii of time. 

Pacorus died in or ahont 108. In order to Imve on the 
throne a ruler of ripe yeara, sound judgment and ahililg?' to 
present a vigorous front to the Humans in case, as was apprehend' 
pd, these old and bitter loea of Parthia rfsiiitiitxl hostility, the 
Magasthunii set aside Paoorus’s youthful son Partliaiuusiris and 
bestowed the nr own un tho late king's brother Uhnsroes (Usroes). 

XXVI. CaoBBOBs (Qsboes). 

On the death of Tiridatea, on or about A.U 100, Phcoriis bad 
planed bis own son Exedares tipuu the throne of Arntenia, without 
the consent d Home and the formality of his iiivnstitare hy the 
Empnror. 

M. fjlpius Trajana (Trajan), who was at this time occupying 
the imperial throne, was a native of Spuin Eind was the Jirst piovin- 
oiul to mount the tbrono of thu Ga'saxs, He uaide the priuoi- 
pie of the Julii and Flavii that the Danube and the Euphrates 
were the boundaries of the Ronmu Empirf, and wiuj resolved to 
establish the supreniai^ of Home throughout the East hy some 
notable aohievements. 

King (IhcmiMis sent an omiiasBy to meet Trajan at A them, 
with rich presents and overtures for peace, and assured liim 
that he had deposed Exodajos and whs ready to replaoe biin by 
ParthHiriusicifl with the approval of Trajan and on the wnditioo 
that lie should receive the diudem from that Emperor's hu ndFi. 
Trajan declined the presents and replied that when he arrived 
himsel f in Syria he would act as in his judgment was proper, 

• AMflTdbg m A. Ton OnlKhnitfl ((1 a, od. Uk. Vd XVni, SOS) tho kbs wim 
fWWrwl bh* ^ulo'Na/o Wat Arlalwida IV. 
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The Emperor arrived at Antirvh at about tha close of the 
year J14» aud set himsetf to restore the discipline of the Sjrrian 
legions. Antioch was visited by a dwastrouB earthquake in which 
numerous edilitses of this splendid capital of Sj'ria were overthrown 
and multitudes of the inhabitants pt^rished, mcluding one Th'ttrmn 
consul, Pedo. Trajan hiuisell woa with difhotilty saved iiy a insn 
of gigaulii: stature from being crushed under the falling ruins. 

Abgar, who had bought the principality of (terohSne from 
PiicoruH, si'nt an emlMUsay to Trajan with gifts and an offer of 
friendship. Parthamosiris also wroto to him a letter, assuming the 
title of king; but when he received no answer he wrote again 
dropping the royal style. Triijan then repli^ to the effect that 
if Parthaimwiris appeariHi at the Roman camp he would then 
receive at his bands the emblem of sovereignty as Tiridates had 
received it from Nero. Accordingly, PaTthamaairis came up, 
fwreompanied by a small retinue, to the Emperor’s tribunal in the 
Centro of tlie canip, lemfived the dkdem from his own brows and 
laid it at the feet of Trajan and stood in dignified silence, 
expecting tlmt tbe Emperor wonjd replime that emblem of kingahip 
on Ilia head imrnediately. Rut to hk utter agtonishment. Tminn 
told him tlnU he must regard the disidem u« forfeited. The youthful 
prince, with a boklness worthy of his high dt?scent, declared that 
hi' was indther oaptnred nor conquered by the Homans, but hud 
come of hifl mvn jsufcord to hold a conference! with the Emperor 
!iud r*«t‘ive from htm the c'toivn of Arnambi iuh Tiridak« hud 
from Nero, and tluit in any oeiho he fully trusted that no wrong 
would li(‘ dime to Jiini and he ood his retinue would be allowiid 
to deport Id safoty, Trajiui replied with effrontery Limt .\menia 
was a fiojimn dependency, and he was not going to give its 
crown to him or any one else, bat to put the country under a 
governor from Ihune, and that the prince had full liberty to gp 
where he liktd with the Purtbians who were in bis retinue. To 
his eternal dkgrare tlik great ftoman Emperor added to hk baa** 
act of treachery the unpardonable crime of Imving tbe spirited 
Aisacide print^e, as he rode off from the <jaiup, set upon by Roman 
troci^iB and brutally slam. l*iiblic opinion in Ronie ootuleinned 
this troiidheruuH >md atrockma act of the Emperor; and yot^ we 
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aw point'd to finti a modern Etnopean irriter, A. I'on Gnteclimid 
(E- y., ed* IX, V<jL XVIII, 603), whiiat calling it a hfutal act, 
not oondenming it outright, but attempting to justify it on the 
plea that it was meant to inspire terror and show that the 
,\r8acids should no longer be treated with on eijual tenna, and 
another histomn, W, S. W. Vaus (V. A H. M. R, i43), making 
a futile attempt to shield the Empt-ror from deserved condenmation 
hy puttbg forward the nrgiiineat that m the whole char(nd*r of 
Trajan is averse to petty aKsaasiimtions, it u but fair to auppoae 
that in tbia imtance he wan misled by false or doubtful nimouru. 
the more Jio as he luid tin- courage to iivow that this derd wna 
wholly Ilia own, and therefore probably believed it a nposiHaEy 
act of jiKtire. The Very Rev. Charlefi Iferivale (M, H. B. E., 
VoL VIIT, ICO) acknowledges that while in many lespt^ta the 
public morality of the Romans wiw purified hy their long civili¬ 
zation, in the treatment of their foes they liad madt* little 
advanoe either in clemency or in goijtl faith. 

Trajan united the Leaser and the Greater Armenia tuid 
rfduoed them to the form of ti Ihiman priA'inoe, He uttackrd 
Adiabene, which put up no dileneo, and unnexf x l it. He next 
oomjuered Nfesopcitaniia, which too was reduced to the state of n 
Roman province. The ftoiimn senate awarded to the conqueror 
the title of Optimum Prinoipiini. 

Eecrossing the Ttgriii, Trajan u>k the important town of 
Hatra. Then he passed the Euphrates and advanced on 
Babylon, which he took without a blow being struck. Seleucja, 
too, was wiflily sulxlued. as a]iii> Clesiphon, the Parthian niBtropoli»[ 
whJfdi king ChoKrues hud some time previously quitted with his 
family and liis chief treBaures. Among the booty was the fomoua 
golden throne of the .Araacid Emperors, which wb.s oonvoy^ed to 
Rome, The w*nato decreed the ceremony of n triumph to Trajan 
and aWBTcUd him the title of PorthienH. 

To Irajan belongs the distinction of Laving extended t,b*» 
boundaries of the Roman Empire to the most distant points 
to which Roman ambition and prowtiss were uble to push them, 
(M, H. R.. 166.) He had onme to regard himself as a second 
Alexander and drei^iirt of the mastery of the entire East. "Were I 
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yotJDg,” the ogL-d Emperor ia reported to have vatmted, ” I would 
not stop till I too iuwl reiiehed the limits of the MacodoaiaD 
conquest,” Soon, however* he was njdely awakened from Im 
self-complacent reveries. 

t/hraroes had fled into the remote and wild regions of the for 
East; and Parthia, the tnost dreaded tidversary of liome and the 
greatest obstacle to lior further aggressaiom in the East, seemed 
entirely at her feet. 

Suddenly reports of a most aJarming uaiure began to arrive, 
ChosroGB had raised the country, and rebellions had broken out ut 
various oentreB in Trajan'u rear and his lino of retreat wm beset 
ty foes. At beleucia, at Matra, at ^isibis, at Edessa there were 
wholesale me^tsaciea or eApuIsioua of the l-toman garrisone. 

Trajan s further advance ceased and he was obliged to 
retrace his stops in haste. He spnt out detachments to subdue 
the rebellious towns. The one led by Maxlmns, one of the most 
trusted officers of Trajan, was defeated and annihilated. That 
which Lucius Quietus led was at first iinsnccessful, but on 
receiving roinfortt^ments he recaptnrwl NtRibis, and plundered and 
burned Edessa, 

Trajan xealfeed that l^Trthia could not be treated like 
Armenia and Mesopotamia and n change of policy was necessar)'. 
So he took the politic step of uiaintainlng the susierainty of 
Borne over Parthia by installing oa its throne, with abundant 
pomp and display, in the presence of Homans and Pmthiaus, an 
Araacid prince, pEirthamaaputefl, and crowning hini with his own 
hand (A.D, 117), 

He now began his retreat to Syria by way of Hiitra and 
Singara, The former was a amall but strongly fortified toam in 
the Mesopotarukn discrt, midway btttween modem Mosul and 
Haghd^, in oiroumferenee not much eBceediug three miles. The 
Konian Emperor wanted to avenge himself on ita inhabitimte for 
their revolt and attacked it. The walls were breached, but all 
attempts to penetrate them were repulsed by the gtillant defoudeiR 
and he was compelled to beat a retreat, baliled and w'ounded, 

Chosroes returned to (.Itosiphon, and eiipeUed PtirthamospatoB. 
Suaiana luid Southern MuBopotamia were reocenpiod. But 
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Adiiband (Assyfiu), UppQi Mi^opot'irma., and Armenia remainal 
under tbo Rottbh power. 

Trajan, who is described as the last of the Komim heroes, 
died at Selinus, in Cilicia, in August 117 A.!!. His charred 
remains were conveyed to Rome and depositid in a golden um 
at the foot of his column in that city. His successor Hadrian, 
who as prefect of Syria had been a nm witness of Trajan’s 
oatupiiigns, thought it prudent to make pence with Porthia and 
restore to it the three newly Gonqueri-*d provinces, and to preserve 
the EttSterQ Kiupire within itn former froatiers. He also 
reatortsd to Ohoaroos his daughter who had been token captive 
at Siisi fourteen years before, but did not observe his prt^iiae 
to rotnin the Farthbvu throne. 

SXVn. VoiiOOAssa IT. 

On Choatoes* death Volugnsea II ascended the throne (AJ> 
121). A friendly meeting twik place between iiim and Hadrian 
at a place on the frontier, and cordial relations were tutablbhed, 
which continued throughout the latter’s reign. 

Plurtisomiines, king of Iberia, instigated the Al&ni to raid 
Media and gave them a paasfige through his dominions, Vologaeea 
was obliged to buy them of; but their attempt to ravage Cappa- 
doolit wiis repulsed by ita Roman governor, who was the historian 
Arrian. 

With the solitary exception of the Alini mid, Vologftsea’ 
long reign of twenty-seven years was marked by peiici* and 
proap 'rity. His disixtsition was peaceful and he luid. no ambition 
to extend his dominions. 

XXVIII Vologabss hi. 

Vologaaes lit, who succeeded VotogaseR II in A.T), 148 or 
140, was of a militant dispoeitinn and contemplated challenging 
Rome by invading that ancient cockpit of quarrel, Armenia. 
But Emperor Antoninus Pius, who was of a pacific disposition, 
persuaded liim to suspend hoetilHiicfl bo long as he occupied the 
Romm throne. When Antoninus died. Volcigaaes rapidly marched 
into Artuenia, e.xpell(,d King Soha-muK, who was a protege of 
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Koine, and gnye the throne to n protege of his own, TigrO'nes, 
who WHS a scion of the old royal (iamilj. 

^lins ScvcrianiiK, prefect of Cappadocia, took the lield with 
one fegioQ, but Chasroes, the Parthian Gen oral, was more than 
a match for him. The legiotiorieH wore killed to a inim, and 
the Eoman oomnmnder foil on hia ow'q sword. Craastng the 
Euphrates, the Parthians gave battle to the Homan troops under 
the proconsul Lncicis Attidius Comeliimus, and gave them a 
crushing defeat. 

The victorious Parthians oarried dre and sword through 
Syria, imd from there passed into Paleatino. TJie Homans wore 
thoroughly alarmed, and the Emperor deputed Verus, the 
pleasurHoving youth whom he had associated with himself in 
the government, bo mke the command in the Ea^t and placed 
nnder him some of the best generals, such ae Statins Priscus, 
AvidiuB Cassius, and Martins Verus, an bis lieubeuantB. 

Priscus gained a victory over Ghoeroes and reoocupied 
Artasata, the capital of Armenia. BohiDmus was recalled fnim 
Borne, where he had token refuge, and was reestablisheil ou 
his throne, 

Vologases himself took the field and cfirricd his army to 
Syria, but suatamed a defeat at the Imnds of Caastua at Europus, 
and was driven back across the Euphrates (A.I>. 103). The 
victarioUB Eoman general penetrated into EabylunJa, captured 
SeleuciH, gave It up to pillage, imd put it to fiaiues, tr* punish 
an alleged treason of the inhabitants. The sack and mnflu* 
gration of Seleuoia, with the inassaoro of throe hundred thousand 
of its inhabitanta, says Gibbon, tarnkhed the glory of the 
Ibiman triumph. Benjamin (B, P,, 1G9) coudumoB Cassius* 
doetruction of this renowned oify as one of those inoscusablo 
deeds which must be branded to all time as gigantio oriinos. 
ifeyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol, 31, 216) remarkB that the wars 
between Porthia and Eome proceeded not from the Parthians 
but from Home htrfself, which had been obliged, reluctantly 
enough, to enter upon the inherttanoe of Alexander the Great, 
and having ainoe the time of Pompey definitely subjected 
to her dommiou the HoUemstic oountriee as far as the Eupbrate&j 
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tho Hotuans were faced, with the task of aane ^tiTig the reuioitider 
of the MnoedouJan Empire, the whole East from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, and of thereby saving Greek oivilization. There 
is little force in this plea of Meyer, (.’iiamberkin (C. F. N, C„ 
Vol. I, 114) has clearly ahown that Home neitlicr fought for 
u Europe of the future nor in the interesUi of a far ruuebing 
miisiiion of onlture, hut simply for her own interestfi. 

If fclwi saving of Greek civilization in the East was really 
the aim and object of Borne’s Paithiun wars, then the wanton 
destriicticin of fieleccia by Cassius was, in addition to its being 
im inesousable crime, an a^it of egregious and culpable folly, 
inuamuch as Sejeucia was the bulwark of Hellenism in the East 
and its destruction tolled the knell uf HeUenlsm in the countries 
oust of the Euphrates, Greek culture begun to vanish iind give 
place to Aramaic. 

After perpetrating the ruination of SeJeuoia, Claijeius crossed 
the rivet, hxjk Ctesiphon, Jiwted the royal palace and rased 
it to the ground, and anried oil a rich plimder from the temples 
and from buried treasures. He then overran Mesopotamia and 
pilli^ed tho country. 

Similar sncceases crowned the Bonuin arms in Media 
AtropatonC!. 

For these victories the Ifoman Eiutxtroiu appropriated the 
titles of Armeuicus, Parthiens and Medicus, 

Ciiasias also took and Backed Babylon. But Semeuis was now 
at his heels. A strange and deadly pestilence broke out in that 
city, duvastatiug vast numbers of his troops, und he returned 
to Syria with the fragments of his army. The atrioken Holdiers 
cjurried the infection to the mhabitantB of tlie Homan Urritcries 
which they entered. Their return to Rome was a march of Heath 
through the provincea. Tho plague raged with malignant fury 
throughout Ittily. In tlu? provinces it destroyed mom than oiiorhaJf 
tjf the entire population, and almost the whole Boman army was 
unnihilated. The foul nmbtdy, overleaping the Alps, gpraid us hir 
as the Bhine and the Atlimtic Ocean, cttrrying deatli cverywhure, 

Wlien Gaaiu, rett^Wi into Sjria, 
lavogmg Mtaopotiuiik mi ™croa<ilM««n Uie Koman proviaaa. 
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Bat Veras oauie up with tho troi>pa tinder his command, and in a 
well contested Imttle his generuJs awired siicc^. This was 
foUowed by a treaty, Piirthk ceding north"west Mesopotamia, and 
the Tigris, instead of the Euphrates, being agreed to as tho bounds 
between the two empires. 

Thus ended, In or about AJJ>. 1G5, the greatest war lietween 
the two powers. For the lirst time Ikime hud won success on 
Fhrthias own soil, and Fartbiii was forced to surrender un 
iiu[K>i1ant part of her domains. 

Sobsemus being dead, his son Sfmatruces was set on the 
throne of Armenia under the auspices of Verus, whicrh oircuin-' 
stanoe, coupled with the eKtousion of the Eoiniin boundary, affords 
ii proof that at lust Eomt^ liad obtained tho upper hand over 
Partbia. (L V. H. C. P,, 109.) 

Paithia had hitherto preserved to heifielf the piohtuble trudo 
with China, imd also csirried on eonsiderahle trade with India. Rome 
now attempted hi compete with her in the Chinese trade, and 
with this object Emperor Marous .lurelius jVutonmus ('An’hui’, as 
the Chinese call lihn) sent an envoy in A.D. IGG.* Thu envoy 
arrived, by sea, in Toagkiug, and thence proceeded overland to the 
court of Iluan'ti. Emperor ul China, with offerings of ivory, 
rhinoceros-horn, and tortoiee-shell. This attempt of Rome to 
secure direct trade relations with CTiina failed, and the trade 
Continued to dow in its original ctmnnei. tiixty years later, a 
second Roman agent, whom the Chinese call Tsiu-iun, wan 
deputed to China. He also landed at Tongking and was sent 
overland to the court of Emperor Siian-CliTian. 

We learn from Hadi Hasan that with the dso of Sj^tkiian 
power, and with that of Persian navigation, the silk-trade fell 
completely into the hands of Persia. That puitiou of It which 
came overland had been monopolized by the PartliituiB and passed 
ipao facto to the Perwians with the transfer of the empire, But 
the portion which come by scu, or found its wu}^ by Hsetra to the 
ports of India, was won by sheer competition luid the development 
of a Persian marine. (H. H. P. N., Go.) 

* Pr, UDoat G||a4 fStLlL V/., VuL I\, ^0^) •flj* Llwt Ibi tniiviciri mvi pfobAhj^ 
ru^hL Ul ofhaM Dt]«p Hud b mw litiaSy (o lutre fieoii oriuiuod for irftiki purjit^tef by gyriui 
CT Hgy itinna iwdanU bn no tewoiki (tn lUiii vLau. 
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Vologttsea sumVed for iit leasl twenfcy-fivo yetirs nfbcjr tho 
ceBaafeion of tin* war with Home, and died in A.D, lOO or 191. 
He was snorwded by hfe oldest soti Tologaaes IV. 

XXIX. VOLOOABES IV, 

Luciue Aurelius Comniodng, son of Marcus Aurelias, wlio 
reigned as Emperor of Borne from A.T1. I8tl to irj2, was rnurdored 
by an HKaafisin engaged liy his favourite cjoneubine Marcia in 
league with Eoloctna, the chamberlain, and Letus, the prefect 
of the Pfiutorians. He was given up to debauchery and further spent 
hiH time and energy in wnitobed exhibitions of gladiatorial and athle¬ 
tic skill. Iteetos'tKeff (R. H. A. W,, Vol, H, 305) appropriately 
describes him as a second Nero or Doinitian, cecaJUng the worst days 
tjf the Julian and Claudian dynasties. Tlie reigns of hia two 
imnKidiate predecetsore, Aureliits Antoninus Pian (A,D, 138 to 161) 
and Marcus Aurelius Anteninua (AlJ, 161-lBO), ware a happy 
pf^riod for the Empire, so that the age of the Antonines has become 
a standard expression for the most tranquil period of the later 
Rdinim history. For nearly a century aiter the murder of 
Comtuodus, the omijerors were elwted by the solders, and henoo 
the rulers for this period have been known us "the Barrack 
Emperors/' 

As Biiecossor to Commodus the senate elected a distinguished 
Kemitor and prefect of fcJic city, M. Helvius Pertinas. Rut within 
throe mouths of his reign, he was killtd by the rt-bellions PrajtofB, 
who then iinoouiietd that they would soil the aucotswion by 
public iiuction to the best biddtrr. It wae uooordiugly ku<x!kBd 
down to Hidius .luliaous, a vain and wealthy senaUir, who prof or red 
a donative amounting to 1200 to each of the twelve thousand 
soldiers who at this time composed the Pnefcorian guard. 

In thitxr different tjuarters the kigions rose in revolt and 
saluted their rtfspoative oommandere os Ejnijerors and invested 
them with the purple,—Lucius Soptimius Hevenw in fWmoniu, 
(Jlodias Albinua in Britain, and Pesconnuia Niger in fclyria. 

The senate acknowledged Scv'ertiH and pronoirnced a sentence 
of deputation and death ugoinst the luckJeas Julioni who was 
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conilocted into a pnvate apajtiuent nf the baths of the palaee and 
beheaded, after a precarious reign oi aixty-isis dayis. 

The king of Rirthia embraced tht camw of ^figer, proiwbly 
because of the three riTals he wbr the nearest, and permitted hia 
vassal BarseniuH of Hatra to despatch h> his help a body of archera, 
who aotaally fought against Severus at Nicua (A.D, 194), Tiie 
classicEil writers call Hatra Axabian, but the king s name is Syriae, 
Barsenius, Bar Hin, Son of the Moon; and so Gutscbmid {E. B,, tsd. 
IX, Vol, XVHI, 603) snpfKieiea that it was really an Arnmaie 
principality, which like pjUmjTa, had its strengtlj from the snr- 
Tounding tribes that it could call into the field. 

Parthia's advoeacy of Niger provoked the enmity of Severua, 
who was of a oruol and revengeful disposition. 

After Niger’s defeat and death, Severus took up arms agaiiiat 
Parthla. In the Bummer of A.D. 1U5 bo appeared in Mmopir 
tnmio, Ahgartw VIII, king of Cferohene, proferrod him bis 
aabminsion, giving his sons an hostages and a large body of 
arcbeis to help him. 

aCT'erus made Niaibis his capita] and rtiised it to the dignity 
of a Homan colony. From here he invaded Adkbeu^ and 
mode himself master of that country. 

So bur Vologaaea harl remained inert and done nothing 
to aid his vonflaf king. But when early in 196 Sevems returned 
to Rome to contend with bis rival in the West, Clodius Albinus, 
Vologases took the field and drove the Roman garrisons out of 
Adkbend, recovered Mesoputomia, and laid aiege to Niaibis, 
which however held ouL 

Crossing the Enplirates, the Parthiana pushed Uieir conquests 
further and overran the fertile plains of Northwn SyTia. 

Stwems overcame Albinus in a sanguinnry battle near 
the modem city of Lyons, and in the summer of 197 came 
back to Asia to restore the lost Btifmii.ii position. He (constructed 
a fitiet and embarked his army in it with the intention of pnxmed- 
ing to the Roman side of the Tigris. But it so hapiiened that 
the ships wore cai-fied down liy the force of the ciorrent to the 
Piirtbiau tperritory near Ctcsiption, wliere VulogaseB wns residing. 
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P^roeiving that tlie Parthians were quite imprepared, Severua 
landed his troftps and aeiued Cffcesiphon, which tflhen by Esurpriise 
could offer little resisstanoe (A.D, 198). With a few horseiuen Volo* 
ga-see made his escape. Far the second time within a few years 
a Roman army sacked the nietro(K)iis of lf*anhia. The Romans 
mereiksHly mafisucred the adult male population, seiKed all the 
women and children, to the number of a hundred thousand, as prize, 
pillaged tiie puhllo and private building, and carried away all 
the ruj'al treasure aud the chief ornaments of the paJan^'. In 
spite of those misfortonus, Ctesiphou rose to eininence during 
the SisAnian period and liecjinie one of the great capitals of 
the East. 

After this fortuitoas victory, the army of Severus suffered 
from a aevoro famine and was forced to siihsist on such precariouB 
food as roots, which produced a dangerous dysentery. Being 
obliged to fall hack, he retreated along the lumks of the Tigris. On 
entering the Hatrene territory, he could not resist L}io tempte' 
tion of attacking Hatra, the capital, which was reputed to posaeas 
VH«t treasures, especially in the temple of the Sun. But from its 
strong walb the skilled arcliers imd slingers were able U> inflict greiit 
damage on the attackers, and the Roman foraging parties were 
out to pieoea by the Hatrene cavalry. Severns employed 
engines of every sort to batter down the walls, and succeeded in 
effecting a breach in the outer wall. His soldiers were ongcr to 
rush through it and tnke the place Ijy atorm. But the emperor 
did not give tlie command, for in tliat ciLse the treasures of the 
Sun-Temple, on which be Imd set his greedy heart, would, by 
Roman usage, have te'en tlu? soldiers* booty; and he waited for u 
day in the hope that the garrison would then surrender. But the 
brave Hatroncs repaired the breach in the night and stoutJy 
maintainod their defence. The next day when Severus gave iliu 
command, his Roman twldiers, who hud probably seen through his 
game, refused to obey; and his Asiatic auxiliaries whom he 
induced to force an entrance faili?d to effect it and a vast number 
of them lay dead. He was consequently obliged to give up the 
siege and returned to Rome crestfalJea. 

Within a ijeriod of eight decades the defenders of this little 
stronghold had perfOTniod the noteble iichievcment of repulsing 
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from tbeii walls with oonaidorable i(Ks and dishonour two Rroat 
warlike Bonmn emi)erore, Trajin and Sevcrus. 

If Vologiuies had been the man of vigour iind activih' which 
the earlier Araaoidea wwe, or bad there been at the time in 
PhrthJa a coinnmnder of the capiu^ity and jndf;njent of the 
brilliant SineniL, the dctor of Corrhiie. it would mtt have been a 
very' difficult taak for the Rirthiims at this juncture to have made 
Q clean sweep of the Konum trt>ops« 

Severufl died in liia camp at York on 4th FebinaTy 211, 
His ndversary VaJogasos TV had predeoeased him by two yeUs, 

XXX AKD XXXI. VOi^ASBS V AVji Abtabarus IV. 

Vologasei IV was snoceeded by his son Vologasefi V, hut 
another son of his, Artabanufi (Ardawan), rose hk a rml. and a 
civil war raged for several years. lu the end Artabanus secured 
undispnhd authority in the western partion of the empire, and 
Vologaaes ruled in Babylonia. According to the RhAh-m'mieh, 
ArdawAn governed ShirAz and IsphiiMn, and set up Blpak os 
ruler in Istokhr, 

Only on one ooin of Vologases IV is found the representeitioni 
of the altar of the sacred Fire, whereas it constantly appeant on 
the coins of the tributary kings of Persia struck sina* the 
liberation of the Farthians from the Macedonian yoke. 

Pnrthia'a civil wars caasod lunch ektion in Rome, and we find 
rjtrooalJus, who in AJ). 211 had succeeded his lather Severas, 
oongratnlating the senate of Rome in A.D. 212 that this country 
was still rent by intern ai dissensions which could not fail aeriiRiEly 
to weaken her strength. 

Coracollua was a dissolute monarch and maintained unlaw- 
fnl relations with his stepmother Julia Bomna. He had, besides, 
the vanity and ambition to emulate Achilles and A!e.xander, 
and cherished the design of extending hi« dominions In the 
Sost using even the most dishonourable means for the purpcisi'. 

He sammoned into his presence AbganiH, the tributary king 
of OKtohen^ or north-western Mesopotamia and his father’s 
esteemed friend; and when that prince came expecting n favour- 
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able reception from bia lute friend'e boh, Caracallus bad the 
meanneBa bo have him and ooimnittidi to prison and to 

declare that his kingdom wm forfeited to Eome* He employed 
the aame maun triok with Vologases, king of Armenia, whom 
he invited for the purpose of settling a dispute between bim 
and his sons, and when the imanapeoting king arrived with his 
qaetiD and eons, he treacherously aei 7 ^ them all and imprisoned 
them. The Armenians would not, however, submit tamely to 
thi 3 deceitful tyrant. They took up arms and indioted a severe 
defeat on the expeditionary force sent agamst them under the 
command of Theociitiis, one of the favourites of Caracal I us 
(A.T). 2ir>). 

TiVidutes, a brother of VologasoB IV, who was tong a 
refugee with the Itmuans, escaiied in the oompony of the Cjtiic 
Antioihus, and took refuge at the Parthian court. CaracaJIus, 
w'lio was on tJie look-out for a qsubc of quarrel with Purtliia, 
called upon king VologoHes V, on threat uf war, to surrender 
the two fugitives. Vologases complied with the demand and 
iiYOFtcd the war. But the Emperor, who wiui beut upon bringing 
about a rupture between liotiio and Phrthia, adopted a peculiarly 
cruity device. Ho sent ainiMssadors to wait upon ArtabanuB 
with costly presents and a despatch wherein be asked for tliat 
tnonarchs daughter in marriage, pleading that the Emiieror 
of Itome oould not fitly wed the daughter of a subject or stand 
in tbo position of a son-judaw to a iirivate person and no one 
who was not a princess of a royal line oould be a suitable wife 
to him. He further pointed out the advimhiges that would 
ocorui! to the two empires, which divided the sovereignty of the 
known world, by the projwsed union, and added: "The Roman 
infantry is the \mt in the world, and in steady hand-to-hand 
fighting must be ;allowed to be unrivalled. The Partbians 
surpass all nations in the nuniber of their cavalry, and in the 
excellence of their archers." 

Artabanus had no wish to furnish Coraoalltis with a plea 
for war. He wrote a polite refusal, urging that it was not tit 
that either family should sully its blood mixture with the 
{pother, that such a marriage, In which the wife and husband 
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diCtired m language, ha bite, and rntMle of life, oimld nei-er b« a 
liappy one, and that thone wiia no lack of ntdile putrioian familica 
in Somo with whom tho Emperor oouid as euitahly unite in 
marrutgo ua the Areucide monarch^ did with the daughteTs of their 
own royal Imafie. 

This reply was as straightforward as it was prilite; and wn 
fail to understand, except as due to the deeply rooted prejudice 
and disdain of the West for the East wdiich occa <11013 ally prompt 
even the most fair-minded European writers to nikimderstend 
and iDisinterpret the ways and actions of Eastern pcoplca and 
potentates, why Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P,. vol. I, 3rd ed., 386) 
describes it as “a politely vague and evasive reply, of the kind 
in which Orientals have ever been adepte 

Coracallus was not one to give up the wicked design his 
crafty soul iiod conceived. Me sent a second embassy to jircss 
his suit, with fresh gifts and solemu oaths in coniirination uf 
his earnestness and sincere friendly inteutioos •, and Artahmus 
was persuaded, against his better judgment, to withdraw hb> 
refusal and address the Eomon Em per or os his son-in-law, 
asking him to couk.’ to Parbbia to take his bride home. 

As the ocot^pted Euin-in-law of their king the Pnrthians not 
only allowed the Emperor to cross the river and enter the 
Parthian territory without let or hindrance, but gave him a most 
mogniJiceut reception all along hb ronte. 

King ArtaLsinus himself went out into the plain before 
Cteuiphon to receive the luipcrial bTidegiooin, aocotupunied by 
a largo ooncooise of his subjects crowned w'lth garlands of 
freshly gathered tiowces and clad in holiday attire, and dancing 
merrily to the sound of pipes, flutes, cymbals and druiiis. After 
all had assembled, the horsemen got off their horses, laid aside 
their bows aud quivers, and gave Lhetnselves up hi revelry, 
Uncunsdous of any danger, they in no sort of order, 

every ono endeavouring to ciitch a glimpse of their king s intcnditt 
sondn-ltiw. All of a sudden, at a proconoertod signal from the 
treacherous ruler of Imperial liouie, hus soldiers fell on the 
merry making parthians, anil sullied their souls and luinds with 
the brutal carnage of bheee innocent and unsiiEpecting men, 
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whtj hiui ueitbur Ikelr ht^fses ntir thair aruifi. Tb^ k^ng wus 
H{3i]»xl by hit^ bodygttardfi aod put on a horae, and with diOiculty 
L'Buipijd with a few followers. 

CTarooallus made tnany captives and he and bis men wUcotod 
a Jaif'B bo(>by, atid in the coui’so of their retreat burnt the 
neighbouL'ing eitiea and placw iind looited them to their hearts’ 
content. History can furnish few instances ul such unmitigated 
rasi^ity and nnprovokod and barbarous outrage on an hospitable 
iind friendly people. 

To this unpardonable outrage the H hamplras Oiraeallus, 
whom Gibbon damns as the common enemy of mankind, added 
the despicable and sacrilegioas crime of violating the sonetity of 
the tombs of the royal Parthian family for ages preserved at 
Arbela and dispersing the remains to the four winds. 

Spartanius, a Roman historian, says that Carocallus advane- 
ing into the ciiuntry of the Cadusii imd Babylonians, behaved 
savagely with the Parthians. lotting wild boyata loose on them, 
after which he wrote to the senate claiming a viotory, and then 
received the title of Parthiciis. (L. V. H. C, P„ Utl.) 

Undsay observes with just indignation that the mmd of the 
historian aiokens as truth forces him to sully his pages with u 
catalogue of orimc*i committed by the head of a nation, considering 
itself the most civiliKed in the world, and calling every other 
harbiirian, but which crimes the most barbarous of them would 
imijuestioijubly never have been guilty of, and we can only express 
our astoutHlunent thid n ta'ople such as the Romans should have 
so long tulorated a moostBr as their ruler, and that 

.A.rtabunu.s should have allowed himself to bo deceived, with so 
many e.Kampltis of llomiin Irt^ichery before his eyes. 

This execrable Roman monster did not Imt long to enjoy 
his treacherously won victory iiad houDiim. On 8tb April 217 
he wori murdered, in the vicinity of Corrhae, by one of hb guards, 
and the tirray elected llacrinus, a I^tetorian prefect, OB his 
Hucct'stjOir. 

Miicrinus Inul scufu-ly ijsmumed the purple when the drequiet- 
ing nows reached him that Arlabonua was ad>uDcing with a 
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large tumy, cjoiiBisting of a cuDsiderablo force iif cavalry, nimerocui 
archers, and a niiinbtT of catftphr<icti, scildiers clad in 

C(]iiiplute armuor and carrying lances of unusnal length and 
mounted on camels. 

The new hlmperor sent aiuhassadors to the Parthian hing 
suing for peace and offering to restore the PhTthian captives. 
Artahanus rejected the overtures and demandud that MacrinuB 
should not only surrender all the captives, but also rebuild every 
town and fort which Caracallus had destroyed, give adequate 
compensation for the deeecratitm of the royal tombs, and cede 
Mesopotamia. Macrinus couJd not accede to these terms and 
decided to risk the ebanoes of war. 

For three days a furiously oontesUid battle ^ras fought 
at Niaibis, which ended in a complete victory for Partbia (A.D. 
‘218), The eraven Emperor was the first to take to flight and 
his cowardly example was followed by his soldiers. Tiiis battle ia 
said to have been the fiercest fought between Borne and Parthia 
and one of the longest and most creditable in which the latter 
was ever engaged. 

Mflcrinua ugain gmd for peuoe. A treaty was concluded, the 
IWthiatj king agreeing to give up his demand for the cession 
of Mesopotamia, and the Emperor agreeing to restore uD the 
ciiptives and booty carried away by Caracallus and to pay an 
indemnity of fifty million denarii (£1,774.298). 

The campaigns carried on by liome, then reputed the first 
power in the world, against the' barbarians ’ of Parthia, for a 
period extending te nearly three centuries, thus ended in her 
Inlying an ignommious peace. 

StrungeJjf enough this brave und powerful mouarch, 
Artabanus, who so utterly discomfited the fteiruaiis, was destined 
very shortly after this superb achievement to bo overcome and 
his imperial Arahkinian dynasty fated to be overthrown onoe 
and for all by one of his own vassal prince, 

It is a leaaon and a warning which history fiirnisheti that at 
the very time when a nation aecnw to be at the height of its 
power and pnwperity there might be elements at work calculated 
to bring about ite downfall with dramatic suddenness. 
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Benjamin (B. P., 169) takes the view that the Ars hkAn i a n. 
dynasty, which htid founded the greatness of the Parthian 
Empire, hod been enervated by iis successes and was crumbling 
to pieces through the sheer weokne^ produced by Insury, 
corruption, intrigue and civil war. But the vray fact that not 
long after such a fearhil slaughter of the Porthians by the 
iComan soldiery of the deceitful (.Wacallus on the plain near 
Ctesiphou, the Parthiua king could titllect and lead a consider^ 
iiblc force uf well-organ ised and disciplined troop and giiin a 
decisive victory over the le^onaiies of Bome proves that neither 
the martial spirit of the king itnd his nation hud deteriorated nor 
had the Aisacid race become exhausted. The following obsorva- 
tioDS which Rawlinsoa makes in his general survey, at the cud of 
bis volume on Parthiii {pp. 418^9), present a fair estimate of this 
anoieut people judge fairly of tho Piirthians, we must view 

them, not in their decline, I Jut rather in the earlier stages of 

their carver, before decline had set in. They ptwsafiHed 

a luilitiiry strength w'hich cauijed them to Ije both ri^spected and 
fciured, while they were further noted for a vigour of administration 
raxcly seen among Oiienhds. It k true that a oertain ooturBonces 
and nideness attached to them which they found it imposaible to 
shake uff, and this gave their enemies a plausible ground for 
representing them as iiliaolute baibirkns- But we mirat not be 
led by the exaggerations of prejudiced writers, who nought to 
elevrLte the fame mid reputation of their own countrymen by 
blackening the chiirjiotec of their chief rivnJa. Except In roapeot 
of their military prowesjs, it is diiubtful if jostico is done to the 
Fiirthiana by any claseical author. They occapiod the poeition 
of the second natiuo in the world from about B.G« 160 to AJ>, 
2'26. They were a check and a counterpoise to Borne, preserving 
a'biiJanceid power', and preventing the absorption of all other 
nations intf> the 'rytout Empire, They afforded a refuge to thoee 
whom Rome would fain hjive hunted down, allowed a freubm 
tothuir Bubjecta which no Romfin Emperor ever permitted, excelled 
the Romans in toleration and in a liberiij treatment of forejgneni, 
iuid gave the East a protection from foreign foes and a govern" 
ment well suited to its needs, for a period of nearly four oen- 
turies.” 
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The eeiTljr history ol the S^sttnioD Empire is not properly 
known, for Persians did not begin Ui WTite their mvn history before 
the reign of Khhsrau I, up to whose time there w*hk notliing but 
oral tradition, besides the documents guarded in the Royal 
treasuries. (H. P-, 35,) 

In the time of Ardawiln, the last of the Parthiaii moanrohs, 
there seem to have been fnnr native rulers in Pirs or Persia 
Proper, one of whom PlpaJi, chief of the district hi the south of 
the Niri^ take, near Shir4z, hjid overthrown king Ghozlr, of the 
Bit/j'aogi house, and become master of Istakhr. In idl probability^ 
he hud made himself master of lUl Ptlnt behire he died. 

Mr. Pimck (P, S. C., XI) mentions that although the general 
belief ia that Ardeshir I was the first king of the Si'w^iVnian 
dynasty, it can be a-sperted vvHth oertyimty from coins and nx'k- 
inncriptions that Pilpak wus the first king, Ardeshir having 
gradnaJly risen to be King of Kings after succeeding his brother 
ShApfir, king of Persia, 

PtVrs had remained loyal to JiuroiLstrianLsm, and at Lstakhr 
stood tlie fitmrjus firivtempte of AnAhiki. According to Tabai i, 
Ardeshir* (Arla::erxes I), the founder of the SilsAnitin dynatity, 
wns the son of king Pipuk, his grandfather SueAu was btiid* 
prit^ii of this fire-UinplB, and his grandmother KAmbehist wils u 
princeas of the house <if IBitj^angi, According to Firdnuei’s 
BhfLh*ndimoh imd the Pahlavi KarnAmak-i Artakhahir’i PSipiikftn 
("The Book of Deeds of Ardeshir PApakAn”), which oontains the 
life of king Ardeshir and relates some of his wars and the princi¬ 
pal events of his reign, the father of Ardeshir whs SitsAn, who was 
serving as a shepherd in the aervioe of PApak, who Inul no 
suspicion of the poor shepherd's distinguished descent from the 
KaiyAniaa king Bahman. 

One night PApak hnd a droani, in which he saw the sun 
shining over 8 As An's head and bathiug him in a glorious light. 
Next night be bud another dream, in which he saw BAsAd riding 
on a richly cuparisaned white iilephHni, holding a sword in his 
hand and receiving obeisance and blessings from all, (Jn the 
third succeeding night he saiv in diemn a fire-worshipper bearing 

* lo A.vfliiA tbe dHuLliJ fgrra tb^ nuue ii Arftui-khi!|«Lni, 

miuu ^ EiGbtt^tkii 
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before Sfts&n three blazing fires in his hand,—Fire Aznrgfiahasp 
(which reprosentfi the Warrior Class), Fire Khamld (which repre¬ 
sents the Priestly Class), and Fire Meher Barzin (which represents 
the Agricnltnra] Class). F&pak Btiminoued sages to appear before 
him to interpret the drearoB, and wils told by them that the person 
whom he bed f^n in bis dreams would riiiae his head above 
the son as a mighty ruler of men, and, if not he, i^nie one from 
among his sons would attain tf> the sovereignty of the world. 

The king called HilsSiD into his presence, and graoiuuBly 
seating him by his side asked him from what ra(» and family 
he was. The humble shepherd remaiued silent for a moment, 
and then saidi “ King 1 if thou wilt give me thy hand and pledge 
thy word that thou wilt do no barm or hurt to me, 1 will acquaint 
thee about my quality.'’ l^pak gave the pledge and the shepherd 
revealed his secret that he was 84s^, tlte son of SitH4n, itnd his 
descent wis from Ardt^hir. otherwise called Biihman, wfuj wae 
Asfendij'fl.T s son imd Gbshtiep's grandson. 

P&pak was delighted to bOiir this and him to high 

honour and also conferred on him the hand of his fair daughter. 

In due time the princess was delivered of a child Jike|the 
radiant sun, whom his father mtuied Artakhshatr (Ardeshir) 
and who ia known in Oriental histtvy as Ardiwhir Pft^t^kttn (or 
BAbek4n), Ardeshir of the house of P4pfik, and in classical 
bistoriGB as the BitsAnlan ArUixerxes 1. 

In an tn8c;ription in the neigh hour hi v)d of Persepolts Ardeshir 
calls Pitpak his hither and gives him the title of King, imd there 
are coins of his with bis bust facing front on tlie obverse and 
that of Pitpak turned to the [eft on the reverse. The legend on 
the obverse is Bagi Ariakluhatr mAlkd (The divinity Ardeshir, 
the king); that on the reverse b liareh bagi Pdpaki mafM 
(son of the divinity Pipok, the kiiag). (P. B. C,, 70,) The 
inscription of Ardeshir b oonfirmed by theae of his sim Slutpfir, 
who colled PA.pQk his grandfather, (K. S. D, M., 32.) 

Ardeshir was taught all sccompltshnijenta, in which he soon 
excelled. .As he grew np, the fame of his perfections reached 
Ardawkn, the king of Parthia, who asked Pftpok to send him to h» 
oonrfc, as bo desired to make him an aeoociaie of his princes and 
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confer on kim the pofittion commenEDintc with hi^ nbiUties. 
Aficordingly, Ardeshir was sent to the Parthiun. ceurt nt Rjii, 

When Ardeehtr oEime te mail's state, he lied one night from 
Eai to PArs, in the company of ArdawAn a hivonrite fOave-girl, the 
inoon-fiiccd Gilln&t PomegrnnatG-bloom”), who hnd faUen in 
love with liim. 

When in the morning Ardaw4n learned of the flight, he 
set off in pnmiit of tbeTH with a body of fonr thousand soldiers. 
On arriving at a place horn which ran the road to FArs, he 
Icumt from some people whom he found gathered there that the 
fugitives were riding fast in the direction of the desert and nt 
their heeia wan a heautifnl ram,* which w))s kioking up dust like 
a steed ArduvvAu asked hia ministor to expLiin to him the 
mystery why the nun wtis speeding behind the fugitives, mid was 
told, *' It is the farr or hhordh (Cllory) of Ardeshir, the wings 
that will exalt him to kittgehip through the favour of his 
auspicions stars. If this royal khor«Jt overtakes Tiim and attaches 
itself to hint, then great will he the difliculty of our task. It is 
neoeesary that we should hasten in pursuit of him and catch 
him before the kkoreh reaobeH him,'* Still pursuing the fugitives, 
the next day tho king learnt that they were speeding fast 
twenty-one farsangs ahead of him , and that beside one of them 
was seaticd a girurious looking ram, the like of which none had 
been pictured in the hunting scenes in the palaces. The 
minister tulvised the king to abandon tho pursuit and to return 
homeward and get ready an army and the implements of Wiur, 
iuaamnch as tho Kingly Glory had now settled itself on Ardeshir 
and it WHS impossible to overtake the fortune-favoiitod prince, 

Thu proud Persians of the race of Cyrus and Darius were 
ohafling at the overlordship of the Fhrthians and were only 
waiting for the num to come who should deliv'er them from the 
foreign domination and lead them to independence and glory, 
Fi^aj centuries of Tossalago hod neither quenched their patriotism 

* Diulnr Dr. D. Suijjiiuk tbn drt^»1 PAhlmvi *ctA whic-h nmkrm 

'AD njfJd Ar II luiwk^ And rcmAflei tbit tbji Glat^ waoJfd laii mpirgi 

t&nii bird A ram fvoii]i] ba » itrui^s miizuil in hwj> np wJtb ■ 
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nor dulled their tieroKin. Adversity, iodet'd, had ite usea. So, os 
Rawlmutin puts it, in their ' itnd rugged fatherlandthe 
people of Cyrus once more recoi.'eriid to a ^eat extent their 
ancient prowefis and hardihood—their habits became simpUfied, 
their csld ijfLtrkitisra revived, their self-resppi:t grew greater. 

Lattprly, the Parthinns had seneiibly seceded from the old 
Zorunstriiwn tenotg. They had taken to idolatry and deihcd their 
kingii,—an anhrrtumito amsequenoo of their close connoctioD with 
the imagL-t^'orshipping Greeks and Aoinane. The Zoioostriaa 
religion ’mis greatly endangered by the bank-sliding of the Parthian 
rulers. This inctmstd the more conservative ami puritanic 
Zorouatriam of Petais, and may he reokontd among the chief 
eauaea of their revolt. As Mommsen points out, this revolution 
in Iriin waa the outcome of nsitiomil mnd religious ftspiratioD, and 
substituted for the bustard and snperhcially Helleniiied civilhsation 
of the Parthiftiis thu a lube-organization, faith, manners, and 
princes of that province which had created the old Persian 
Jlmpire. CP. S. C„ 24.) 

In the youthful FnrsE prince Ardeshir the people of Persia 
perciaved the long waited for leader, A number of warriorB and 
counsellors, including the kindred of Pftijak and the deseendante 
of SAsAu, H(X:kif]d to him and iiasured him thiit the}’ were all 
devoted to liim body and soul and since his qutJity from father 
and mother surpassed theirs ho was most fitted for Hovercignty 
and h.’tidarship, and they were preisired at his command "to turn 
the hills tel plains and with their swords to make the streams 
run blood'*. Then the wise and experienced BiiuAk (the TubAk 
of Firdausi), ruler of the city of Jharom, joined him with his 
seven noble sons and hjF! troops. 

Ardcflhir iippanted Banilk chid wer his other men of note 
and named the district where he first met him IteV.mishn*i- 
Ardshir (** Joy of Ardeshir"). He alsti founded there a city of the 
Esime nitme. 

He proceeded to the liri>-temples lUmbiiTzin and Khnirild, 
and odered up prayers to AhdrA MazdA imploring Him to guide 
him in all righteous deeds and fructify the tree of his grt^tnesa. 

His muster-master counted his host, which comprised fifty 
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thoosand horfie tmd foot They wore armed and acooutred, 
given pay, and made ready for little, liiliman, the sim of king 
ArdawAn, who came up with hia trwps to auMue Ardoebir, 
aufitained a defeat and fell pierced with arrows. 

Aidnwitn now himself set out at the head of his nrniy, which 
waa strengthened by contingents from CiilAn and Dilani. 

For forty days the fight between the Parthians and Persians 
continned. At lengthy in the Inst engagement which was fought 
in the plain of Hornmsfidgdii* in Sasiana, AnlawAu was defeated, 
tmd he was made a captive by one KhisriAd and taken to Ardtaiurj 
who ordered his death. According to somo accounts he wus slain 
by Ardeshir in a hand to hand fight. Tuo younger sons of 
Ardawiin fell on the battlefield and two elder sous esciiped hj 
India. Two years later Cltcsiphon fell into the victor’s luindg , 
A relief is carved on thu rocks of NakBh’i'Bfastaiu to coinini'iuorate 
these aohieveuiente, of wliieli Huart (H. A. P, C., 15i2) furnishes 
the following description The king, on horseback, receives froju 
Ahiir4 Masdd, likewise on horscbaAl', a great ring» the sytubol 
of kingship, while Vologuses and Arhibintis lie undpr the home's 
feet.’* There are inscriptions on the shoulder ol Lhu horse in 
Pahlavi and Greek which, according to Sarre, attribute the figure 
on the left to Ardeshir I, and that i>n thu right to Ahdri 
Ma/dA To these inscriptions we shall refer to later on in a little 
more detail 

Before procoednig with the history of the !-iaMftninn d^masty 
which Ardeahir founded, we will pause here, and give an account of 
another Persian House, the House of Pontus, which has made 
itaell fanioLis In history. 


* Tba Uod^na^l-IViWfcrtkb piM* thn hiUlA NcIlAvliid, iiatr BklutuA. {B. B tX 
IL, n.i 






CHAPTER X. 


THE PERSIAN HOUSE OF PONTUS. 

I iHD U. MiTHBIDATBS I AND II. 

Besides the ParsthlanB utj the SisanianB, another Pauian 
house which hguree prcnuiueutly in Eoman history is that of 
Fontus. 

The prcn’inoe of Fontus was an CNtensive tract of country in 
the north-east o! Asia Minor, ixxdering on Armcntu and Galchia. 
The correct name of the kingdom of Fontus was the kin^om of 
Pontic Oap[Hidix?ia, that is to say, that portion of Cappadocia 
which bordered on the Fontus Euxinus or the Bluok It 

WHS a land rich in cattlo, sb^^p, horoes, crops, and fruils and 
howers, and also in metals. 

The house of Fontus was a purely Persian dytniaty, Mithri* 
dates 1, who was its virtual founder, was, according to one story, 
descended from OhLnes, one of the sevtm confederates who in 
ocroperation with Borina Hystaspes brought about the overthrow 
of the BitMido'Snierdis. Acoording to another account, he was a 
direct descendant of Darius hiiuBeif. The opiniou of Hustovtzcfl 
(C. A. H,, Vol. IX, 216) is that the djTiasty of the Mithrldatuo 
belonged to the highest Persian nnbility, but their fdahn to be 
descendants of the Persian long has no foundation. 

Formerly the rulers of Pontus were satraps under the Persiim 
Kings of Kings, but virtually enjoyed independent power. It was 
erected into a kingdom by a PerBian chief bun named AriobaraaneH, 
whom the Persian monarch permitted to aasuuie the title of king. 
Counting on Greek support, he and three other satraps, Datames, 
Artabazos and fJrontes, revolted against the Petainn sovereign, but 
they were defeated and the rebellion was easily suppressed. 
Mithridatos, the son of Ariobarzanes, aasussinated Da tames and 
betrayed his own father to the Persian king Artaxorxes Ill. 

Cius, a Greek town on the southern shore of the Hea of 
^IatmcKra, which Mithrldatcs, the son of Orontobatca, and father 
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of Afiobarzanej, h:«J sebsad m EC, 8H7, was by Alexantiiir 
tho Greiit from Mitlu-idutes, tku son of Ariobtirzanes, who IdwJ 
coinii to th(4 throm: of IVmtufl in B.O. 337. But in hia pureiiit 
of the knt Admetnuniaa king Dririiis CodoiiHimiUH thu Mtiocdoimn 
oujigueror hud no time to reduce the Pontic ruler to subjecttoii. 

During tho ctvtI wars bbvt followed the death of Aleiiandor, the 
laut-niiinid Mithridateu took the side of AntigomiR the One-eyed. 
But tho latter suBpected that tho Pi>ntiti prince was intriguing 
against him with his enemy Qoasander and had him lUMJtHKj ti a tfd 
{B.C. 302). Alithridateg had reigned for 35 years nM#t 84 
years of age when ho was killed. 

m. MlTBRlDATUS III, 

MithridaUis 11 was succooded Ly his son ilithridates IB, In 
B.C. :30] Anligonua was defeated and slain by the allitss Lysima- 
chus, Seleucns and Casuandor. Whilst the latter wero otirving 
up the kingdom of Antigonus, Mithrldatca extended his swav over 
parts of Cappadocia and Piipldagonia, and, just before the battle 
of Courupodion (B.O. 281), assnnied the title of Basileus (King). 
Selettcus despatched an army under the command of Diodonis, h> 
overthrow the new dynasty, but it met with defeat. Antioohus I, 
who succeeded Seleuous on the latter^s siasasainatkm by Ptolemy 
Eeraunos, recognized the independence of Pontus. Wlien Ptolemy 
II invadt'd Asia Minor, Mithridates ospoosed the cause of Antiochua 
and with a levy of Gallic meroonatira attacktd and routed the 
Egyptian expeditioniuy force. He destroyed several of Ptolemya 
ships and c^urried away tboir anchors as trophies. In com- 
memoration of this event the Gauls settled in Asia Minor gave to 
their chief town the name of Ancyra, which in Greek means anchor. 
This Ancyra is the modern Turkish capital Angora. 

Tho reign of Mitbridates III hiated for 36 years. On hia 
death in B.C. *3(j6 he was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanjes. 

IV, AniOBABZAt4£8. 

This king udded the town of Anuistria to his domains. Ho 
ruled for 17 years and died in E.C. 24!^. 

V. MlTHBlIIATBS IV. 

Mitbridates IV suoouedod his father Ariobarzamib, He was 
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only fi lx>y at tbe tim<^ of his enthronement. He was nmch 
harassed bv his tnrbalenb soldl^ durio;; his minority. But 
within ten years he restored complete order and discipline. 

He allied himself with the loynl honse of Seleucus by taking; 
Leifxlicfi, the sister of Seleucus II, ob his wife. His territories were 
augmented by the accession of Greater Phrygia, which he received 
BH tuB queen^s doAvry, 

On the ocoiision of the rebel! ion of Antioch ns Hierax against 
hifi eider brother Seleucua II, Mithridiites became a [lartisttii of 
the former and with his Gallic troops won a great victory at 
Ancyra, over the letter’s ISIacedonum phalanx, of whom twenty 
thonsand lay dead on the field. During bis long role of tiO years 
be constituted Pontns into a well'Oiganii'/xl imd powerful kingdom. 
He died of an illness in B.C. 190, ehortly after the Imbtle of 
Magnesia, in which the Itomans secured a deciHive Tiictory tn'er 
.Antiochus HI, the Grtsit. His two daughters, both named 
Dmdice, were married, one to Atitiochus the Great and the otlter 
to Achaeus, a dynMt of .Asia Minor. 

VI, Pn&nKAUBB I. 

Mithridatos iV wna suc<Ks?ded by the talented and aiiibitioua 
prince Pharnaees, who wew either hia acm or brother, fieven 
years after his accession, ho threw' the Greek world into consterna¬ 
tion by seiKing the HeUouic town of Sinope, which he named 
Pharnoceia after himself. He forced within its walls the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns of Cotyora and Cerasua.*' 
From that time Binupe bectime the chief seat of the kings of 
Fontus. PbarnaoGs also wrested some portion of hi» territory 
from Eumenos, king of Pergamus. 

Eumencs entered into a treaty of ofTenaive and defensive 
aJlianoe with Ariarthes V, king of Cappadocia. Their combined 
army defeated Pharnaccs itnd probably would have made n con¬ 
quest of Pontud, but the lioinaua interfered stnd ordered Eimienus 
to withdraw from Panto. Subsw[uently the five kings of Fontus, 
Armenia, I’ergamua, Cappadooia and BitbjTiia mode a treaty of 
perpetvial peace. 

* tk« liuifc sAarrj ill mwM (iw lUi iM* boztiB nt tiu ^wtj itvih 
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Late iti life Plmraaces married princess Nysa, daughter nr 
granddaughter of Antiochiis IH, which act wus tippareatly inspired 
by the politics! motive of coonferfu-tmg tlie progress of Rome. 
(C. A. H., Vo]. XX. 221.) 

Vll. Mithbidates V, 

Phiirnaccs died in <» about B.C. lft9, and was succeeded by 
Mithridjitea V, BurBamed Energetea (" The Well-doer "), his son 
by Nysa. For a period Mithridates Philopator PhiJadelpbus, 
brother of Pharnuces, gcfvemed on behalf of the young Kuergotes. 

Euergetes was married to a queen who wtis probably a 
princess of the Seleucid house. M. Aquilius, oouaul of RC. 120, 
sold to him the province of Phrygia in the m^jat scandalous way, 
HoBtovt/elf mentions that an inscription found near BjTinuda 
shows that Euergetes ruled over Phrygia until the end of iiis life, 
and that this suggests that he had both Paphlagoaia and Galatia 
under his oontroL He occupied also Cappadtjcia and gave ite 
throne to Ariarthes Epiphanes as his vaBsal, and married him to 
his daughter. He rectuved in btiqueat the part of Paphlagonia 
which Vim ruled 1^ its own kings from king Pyiaemenes. (lb., 

In or alioat B.C, 121 lie was murdered by his courtiers, 
d^ing a banquet in his palime at Binope, probably at the instiga¬ 
tion of his ambitious queen, who wanted to exercise the ruling 
power. After the death of Euergetes Paphlagonia continued as 
before in independence and anarchy under many local dynasts. 
CIb., 235.) 

VIH. MlTBBlDATBB VI. 

Now there ^cended to the throne the last king's wm 
Mithridates VJ, sumamed Eupator (“ The Well-fathered ”), at the 
early age of eleven years. The ancient historiaus have invisted 
him with n halo of romance. The following lines of Samuel 
Johnson about Charles XXI of Sweden me et^uolly applioiible 
to him:— 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 

No jcys to him pacidc terrors yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 


\ 
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This great<^ 9 t, bravest <aad j-et practically the last of tho 
Iranian kings of Pontus, traced his descent on the paternal eide 
from Darius Hystaspos and on the roatemal side from Beleuona, 
the fonnder of the Selendd empire. There ia a tradition that on 
the day of hia installation a most brilliant comet appi^aretd wliich 
covered a quarter portion of the sky, and continued to appear for 
two months, shining at night like the sun. 

His father by his last testament bad appointed his mother 
and some near relatives as his gnardians. But these very 
guurdianB plotted to murder him, and to wive his life ho hud to 
flec^ from the palace. For seven years he led the liard life of a 
hunter, avoiding inluibited villages jind preferring after a day of toil 
and danger in the pursuit of wild game to sleep nnder the open 
aky. His physique was powerful, ns a rider he was immatohed 
and could overtake the fleetest deer, with obange of mounts 
he could ride a hundred and twenty miles in a day, and as a 
ebariotoer he could drive a team of sixtofm spirited horscB with 
consummiite ease. In feats of nrehety he had no rival in Pontus. 
His capacity for eating and drinking was marvellous. In short, 
he reminded one of the Pohelwilns of the Heroic Age like Uilstam, 
son of 

His mental gifts were on a par with his physical abilities. 
He could speidt twenty-five langmiges. He was a lover of Cirwek 
art and music, and was well reiid in the masterpiece of Attic 
literature. Greek poets, philosophers and iilstoriims crowded hb 
court. 

After seven yesars' enforced esile, he returned front liis 
wanderings and seised the reina of government. His kingdom of 
some 2700 mlies of territory was too snuill to eontont this vigorous 
and ambitious prince. At first be studiously iivoidcd giving open 
offence to Rome, but riviognislng the fact that sooner w later be 
would have to come into conflict with that pjwcr, he set about 
preparing a strong land force and also a navy. 

The people of Bosporus imd Chemoutsua, being not in a posi¬ 
tion to resist the attacks of tlio Taurians and the Beythions, 
appealed to Pontus for protection. Mitbridatos despatched an 
army under the oonuiiaud of Diophantus, son of Asclepiodonia, 
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a^inut the ScytbTftna. After his nmTnJ at Chorsonesti.';, Diophan' 
tufl made an invjision of the Scytbiim conntryi and gained a 
brilliant victory over king Palaeus, whlnli opened to the aima of 
PontoB the way into the Taurian region and the Biieporan 
kingdom. After oruahmg the resisturtce of tlie Taurians, ho 
entered Boaporan territory, and reoeived the snbmiaaion of ita king_ 
Paerisadea. Then returning to Chersonesus, he red need the 
Boythiiuw to BubmisBion. Some time later, the Scythians mode a 
bid for independence and started hofitilities. But DiophantuB 
marched into their country and achieved the conquest of the 
Crimea. (C. A. H,, VoL IX, 239-331.) 

These and other expeditions of Diophantiis and Neoptolemas, 
the Greek admiral of Mithridates, secured for him all the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and of the northern shore of the Black Btm 
with their territories. The city of Panticapocium was made the 
Pontic capifcil of this region. (Ib., 232.) 

Whilst his Hellenic generals were conquering for him 
Orimea and other Russian territoriog, the king himself set about 
conquering regions to the east, west and soath of Ponttis. He 
invaded Lesser Armenia, which king Anti pater, sou of Sisis, 
surrendered without a struggle. Ho joined to this country the 
ooasfe of the eastern Parj'adres with the city of Trapezus and 
the kingdom of Colchis, which opened to him the way to rberia, 
Atropatene, and Greater Armonia. (Ib., 233.) Giving his diiugh.- 
ter Clixjpatifl in marriage to Tigranes, the king of Greater 
Armenia, he mode an. alliance with him to drive away fcho 
Farthians. 

He now raised a claim to Faphtagonia, on the ground that 
its last Pyliemenid king had bequeathed it by a will to the 
Pontic king Mithridates EuGrgetes. The people of that country 
and the other cliuumnfo to its throne strongly protested, and 
there was aiiio a weak protest from Rome; but he persisbod in his 
claim and divided the country between liimself and NiooniedeSi 
king of J3ithynia. The two kings then occupied Galatia and 
made it their vassal 

His brother-iiflaw Ariaxthea VI, king of Cappadocia,* being 

* TliC' rtiUnfi h€ttm nviAed Ailirthat wh ai tbfl twn Iraciiu] « 1^4 

Pontift {a K tt. XS; S»5.) 
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murdi'rpd % i>iiB Gordius, wis succooded by hiB minof son 
Arliirtbes VII (13.0. Ill), the goverHinent i^emg conduoted 
the latter’s mother Laodice in lus name. By a eoup-dfi-main 
Nieomedet! of Bithjtiia suddotily took poeaesaion of Cappadocia, 
luid fuarried rjaodice so as tt' be recognised a& the logitiinate 
king of that <?ountry- Thertui| 30 ii ifithridates came up with a 
strong force and reiostated his nephew Ariarthes VTI on the 
throne. Shortly, bowe^’ 1 er, there was a disruption in the rolations 
of the nnule and nephew. The armies of the two kings met in 
Cftppadtwia; but before there could be a battle, Mithridates got 
Ariarthes murdered, and the Cappadocian nnny Hod and dispersed. 
Slifehridates gave the vacant thnme to one of bis own flonw, a 
lad of only eight yoare, who rultid, woth the naaistanoe of Gordius, 
for a fow yeafa until the people rose in revolt and called on tho 
sou of the last legitimate king of Cappadocia to role over them. 
This new king, however, stwn ditsfl. and Ciippaducia became a 
Pontic possession again. (IL, 236.) 

In 92. Rome sent the famous Lucius Cornelius Sulla, 
proprietor of Cilictii, to order tlie evacuation of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia. Mlthridiites tuctfuUynctiatesoed and also promised to 
evacuate the Olinca. But no aooner StiUa’a hack ^vas tnrued 
than he reocciipied the two kingdoms and rundg further conijueBts 
in the Clrimt'a. Riune d&sp<itc-hed a setjund envoy, Miinias Aquilius, 
and on his r(‘port dociored war. Thus iitofu' the Pirst Mithridatio 
War, 

Aquilius made his camp in Galatia with an army of forty 
thousand horse and foot, Cassius, governor of enoamped 
in liithynifi with a similar fi:*rce. A third Itoman txumjutnder, 
Q. Uppius, advanced in Cappadocia with an army of forty 
thousnud men. 

The king of Pontus waj, not behindhand in hia preparations 
for trying conclusions with liotue, fie assembled a we]|*disciplined 
army of 2.60,000 foot fmd 4f),000 hotsi^. tegather with 130 wirr* 
chariots. Pour hundred vesst-ls formed his tlcet, which was 
further strengthenod by a mimber of pirate ships that infested 
the Meditorrancan. 

Tiio sympalhioe of all .\sia were with Mithridatea, A 
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ntiiubor of Greek soldiers joined his ranks. Two of his principal 
captains were Gfeuka, Archekius umi Kfwptolemas. 

The Romans sent forward NioouiedoB with his BithsTiimi 
troops to meet the main Pontic army. But ho met with a 
diBaatroiis defeat at the honda of Archelaiis and Neoptuleinna 
on the bonks of the Anmias, a tiibutni’y of the Halys. Aquilius 
attemptud to retreat to the Saugarlns, but was brought to battle 
and defeated, and fled to Pergiummi. 

Cassius lost courage and dispersing hk troops ikd with 
same men to take shelter in Apamea. 

OppioB also took to flight and mmhed ]!.tmdiooa, where he 
prepared to stand a Biigc> But the inhabitants surrendered him 
to Mithiidates. 

Aqnilins, who hod ded from Pergainum, fell ill at Mytiiene 
and was hunrl nd over With otiier Romans by the Inhabitants 
to the Fontio king, Mithridates, in cruel mockeiy, and by way 
of rebuking Roman greed, had molten gold poured down hia 
throat. 

Bosporus and the entire Roumn fk«t there fell Lnb^ the 
hands of the Pontic conqueror. 

Save a few fortresses, the wliole of the provinces of Bithynia, 
Phrygia, Mysia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Faphlagonia, and GuveriU 
other Roman districts and fuudatory states, came into hia 
poeseuaioD. 

Greece, wearied of Bonmn rule and gccioning under the 
oppressive exactions of Roman tax-coUectors and Htiil more 
dtstroasud by noaorupulona Roman traders, hailed the Iranian 
Mithridates iia a liberator, the father of the people, and the 
saviour of Asia, and colled him by the names of their gods 
Xhonysus and Bacchus. Thus, us Kincaid (M. M. V., 6B) aptly 
observes, Ruropo saw the singular spectacle of a kinsman of 
Xerxes hailed os a tiberator by the fuUowxxMintryuien of 
Xhemistoulos and Leonidas. 

Mithruktes cuncclled debts and remitted the tuxes for a 
period of five years, and instituted measures lor the proper 
admimstration of t he conquered territories. 
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He Belectcd Pergamus ior the capita] of bis empire, and made 
over tho old kingdom of Pantos to he governed by his son Mithii' 
dates as bis viceregeni 

From Ephesus he iasned secret instructions to the satrapa and 
the olty govermuants for the masstucre of Bomaits imd Italians. 
All the Ltitin-i! peaking population of Asia ifinor, all the Homan 
officials imd traders resident in the East, with their clerks and 
slaves, were put to the sword. The ninnber of victims is varionsly 
stated from 80,000 to 150,0(XX Sykea says that this large number 
provoj the accuracy o! Seneca’s observation that “wherever the 
Roman conquers be inhabits ” (S. fi. P., 3rd ed. VoL I, 340.) 

His son Axiartbes overran Thrace and M^aceduma, the 
conquered countri^ were converted into Pontic satrapies, and 
military depots were establbhed at Abdera and Phihippi- 

His licet, oommiinded by Archelatis, entered the jEgean and 
drove the Eomun flag out of that sea. Athens, first of all, declared 
for him, and Rtnotia, Aohu-’u and Tjacedemonia followed. 

Establishing hi« heud-tiusjfters at Athens, Arche taus 
despatched from there an csixdition to Delos, which was the chief 
commercial contre in the .Egcan and tlio Roman slave-markei 
The island was ttikcn and plundered, and nuhle a gift of to Athens 
after the Romans were expelled from there or maaaaored. 

This was followed by the capture of the island of Eubcea by 
the Pontic squadron under Metrophanes, An attack on Dcinetrias 
directed from Euboiu. was rcpolled by tlin Rt>imn proconsul of 
Macedonia, who also retook ficiathua. But he failed to keep off 
tho Pontic flag from Hying over Greece. Before the spring of 
B,C. 87 all Greece south of Thessaly, with the islands of the 
Arebipelago, had fallen almost without a blow under the 
supremacy of Mithridatos. 

But when in the spring Sulti landed in Epirua with an urmy 
30,000 strong, things took a difforoiit turn. He rapidly re<-overed 
central Greece, defeated Arohelaos, and besieged Athens, which, 
after a vigorous defence, fell oo 1st Mtirtsh 80. At Gbaironea 
(B.G. 80), and at Grchoinenoa (RC, 83) SuUii gained deoisivo 
victories over Archolatis and Doryolus* 
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After the liwt (jfiittto the BomanB eanried out a tuftasocre of 
the Bcfiotians m cold bkyA At Ephesue, Tralles and other places 
the eatnips of Mithridates wore expelled or tnurdered. Sulla 
attacked Maoedon and Thrace, and cnnipelled the Pontic troops to 
oYficnate Greece, His general rjiiciillus, with a Heet asaeiribled in 
Syria and Egypt, took Gnidos and other towns fnmj Miihridatts, 

These reverses which the king's troops suffered were 
sufficient to make the volatile Urooks rapidly change sjdte imd 
seek the allegjance of Bonte. 

Hard pressed in Ask, Mitlmdatea was obliged to suo for 
peace. Ho unit 8ulla at Hardanus, in the Troad, and a treiity 
was made, the king agreeing to give up Asia and Paphkgonk, 
cede Ilithynk to Nioomodcs tmd Gappadtxjia to Ariobarzaneg, and 
give a war indenmity of 2(XX) talents and 70 fully etinjnpod ships 
(HC, 84). 

Thus ondod the First Mithridatic War. Although Mithri* 
dates hiui to disgorge all hk cuuijucsts, ho had lost not one inch of 
his own territory. The treasures which he had obtained as 
booty in the course of the war were much more than tho 
indeinuity which he w;vs obliged to pay, and while he bad hist 
lUO.UOh luen, he had dcsstroyed a larger number of the onemy a 
soldiery imd aubjeots. 

During what is called the Second MiUiridjrtle War (63 to 61), 
Tj. Licinius Murenn, whom Sulla had loft as proprmtor of Ask 
and who was ambitious to gtiin credit by a victory over Mitbridates, 
picked up a quarrel with him on the sub^t of certain p«irUof 
Oappadock which he still retained, and, in de tianc A of the treaty, 
attacked Poatus. But hia perfidy met with duo reward. He 
was diBBstrouBly defeated rm the HuIto and was obliged to retreat 
hurriedly into Phiy-gia. Mitln'idtibes secured an additional slice 
of Cappadocia at the expense of Artobor^mes, and hostilities were 
suspended for some yesiru. 

Mithridates incited his son-in-law Tigranes of Ariiicnk to 
oocopy Cappadocia, iind the latter monitrch deported acme 300,000 
inhabitants of that country to hk capital Tigraaocerta, 
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la B.C> 74, Q. ^rtorioB, the Mnriaa )[;oTen)or id Spam, 
uuked Mithridates to jom the cause of the Marians, offering, 
if he did so, to recuf^ise his claiois to Bithyuia and Cappadocia.* 
Mithiidates aocepted the offer and declared war against the 
lioman Senate He sent a tleet of forty Tosiels, tugethei with 
the snni of 3000 hilents to Serioritia The latter sent iMoroiis 
Mariuii and a fioman mission to help the kings roilitary 
establishment. 

Unhappily for the Pontic king, it so happened that just 
aa the war Ijegan, Sertorins was foully murdered by his own 
officers in fipain (B-O, 73). All fear of attaok from Spain being 
averted, the Senate was able to give full attention to the war 
with Mithridates. 

In 75 or 74 B.C. Nieomedcs TTT, king of Bithynia, died, 
bequeathing his kingdom to the Uuiuan people. Mitliridatea 
ignored the bequest and invaded that country and subjected 
it to h^ own role. 

This fumiahixl the cause for the Third Mithridntic War. 

The Senatu sent the consuls of 74, L. Licinius Luctdlm 
and M. AuielliiH Cotta, to A.sia Minor. LucuUus was appointed 
governor of Asia, Cilicia and Cappadocia and given the command 
of five legions. Cotta was given the supreme command of the 
fleet and the Roman army on the Propontia. Simultaneously 
Antonins was inveeted with extensive powers over the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts and waf to clear the sea of the pirates who were 
iu longue with Mithridates. 

At Chalcedon Mithridates obtained victory over Cotta 
both by land and sea. Sixty or seventy Roman ships were 
destroyed or captured, and fonr to eight thouHond huTBemen 
lust their lives, and the fortress of Chalcedon fell into the 
king’s hands. 

The king advanced towards Hellespont and the Fropoutb, 
seized T^impsaous, and invested, by sea and land, the rich free 
town of pyaiCTia, which wua the chkjf port of Asia un the Propontis 

* AiHord!i3« hi Prof. OtoMTeiil (O A. R. Vol IX. flfifll, It ™ wJi* 

ofwfld tlui nif otbtloniu 
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ftDd fraa tUmost impregmible. This siege was b fatal niov& 
LufliilluB made his camp on the eleT^tcd lnnti of Tliracaoia. Ho 
eotiJd render no help to tiie Cyzicans^ but his plan was to redaoe 
the Pontic ariuy by starvation, by cutting o2 its supplies. The 
royal deet that conmiaDded the Black Sea was destroyed by a 
storm, and hunger and disease made serioas ravages in the 
king B land forces. The atorin wre{!ked his battering tuHchmery 
and towers, and he could oonatmet no new ones for wont of 
timber. He was therefore obliged bo raise the siege, and sailed 
to Sinope with the shattered remnant of his forces. 

From Sinope he sailed to Gabeira, and by dint of great 
exertions raised from Soj^bhia and other places a new army of 
40,000 foot and 4,000 horse. In the spring of 72 Lucukus 
marched with three legions agtiinst the main army of Mithridabes 
at Gabeirm The king sustained two defeats, and Hed south towards 
Gomana, but the Boiuans followed him in pursuit. With barely 
two thousand horse, he hurried on to Armenia and took refuge 
with his Bon‘in~]aw, king Tigranes. 

Lucnllus now overran Fontus. The coast towns kept up 
a resistance, whicb laated two years. In B,G. TO the couquest 
of Fontus was complete;. 

Some seventy ships of Mitbiidates, which were returning 
from Spain and Crete, were attacked by the Boiuan admiral 
near Tenedoe and dwtroyed. To add t<j bts dillioalties, faia stm 
Mac hares, viceroy of Fontus, retioUed and declared himself 
independent king of the Tanric Chersonese, and made a convention 
with theEomans {B.C. 70). 

Ltioullos sent hla brotberdn'law', Appins Claudius, to Tigranes 
to dt^nnand the surrender of Mithridates, but the demand was 
refused. Ho then besiegi^d Tigranucerta {RC, 69). Manc.EiiiH 
ably defended the place, h\it a nuitiny of the Greek meroeniu'ies 
of the garrison enabled Lucnilus to enter it, and be gave it np 
bp pillage. He then advanoed into Comagene and oonquerod 
its Qspital Samosato. From there he advanced to Bouthem 
tSyria, where Greek, Syrian, Jewish and Arab embassies waited 
upon him offering their allegiance. He subdued the pfovince 
of Oorduyeno, but was nnHucKensful in Mesopotamia, which was 
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guarded by Gnrast brother of TigrfineH. He gsve the kmgdoin 
of OomiigDiie to a SeleuoM prinGj, Antiochiis, and that of SjTiii 
to another Seleuaid, Antioohue Asbticos. 

Diwianoerfced by his defeat at Tigranocertti, Tigranes would 
ha^e gladly made peace with the BomajiB. But the brave old 
Boldler, his fiither-in-law Mithridates, who had reached the age 
of fiisty years, hot was still, bo agile that he could vault on 
horseback in full armour and in a hand to hand fight could 
overthrow the stroDgest warrior, would not allow him to yield, and 
took the command of the Armunian troops into his own hands. 
He incited the Asiatic nations to make oommoD cause with 
, Armeni'i in her struggle with the Homans, pointing out that this 
was no private war, but a contest between the East and the West. 
Seventy thousand men joined bis standard, and he trained thuin 
on Roman linea. Avoiding open battle, he adopted the toeties of 
harassing the Roman legionaries w'hile on the march and cutting 
o9 their supplies by m^ns of dying erjuads of cavidry, 

Lucullus pressed forward inVi Armenui. He was unpopular 
at Rome and was not supported by the government, and Ptiinpey 
was intriguing to sucoeod him. His own soldiers, who hated him 
on account of his overbearing manners and harsh discipline, were 
instigated to mutiny by Publiuu Clodriis, who was the brother of 
his notorious wife CJodia, with whom hu had criminal intimacy. 
The rigoura of the winter in the inhospitable and moontainous 
region of Armenia completed their diaorgameation. Lucullus 
pursuodi^ them in vain to have patience until Artoiata was 
taken, and was forced to abandon Arnumia and retreat. 

Tigrazies attacked the troops which Lucullus hod left to 
guard Armeuia and besieged the fort behind whose walls they 
took shcltt^r. Simultunoously, Mitliridates re-entered Ponlus with 
four thousand horso of his own and an equal contingent provided 
by Tigronea Triiurius, the commandant of the Roman garrison, 
threw himself into Gabria, but the place was taken and the 
garrison put to tfie sword. Uia subjects wdoornod their old king 
with dumonstrations of joy; iind the neighbouring princes hastened 
to aend him reinforeeiuenta. 

In addition to PoDtiiSi, the okl wonjor-king n^fulp himself 
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mflflter of Cftppa.docift and Bitliynia. A/tet luwiDg won n umriber 
of the Hoimm found themflotveB worsted in tUu tad nnd 

were obliged to abandon Pontus and Armenia. 

To Pompew, who had covered hinuielf with glory by vanqnish'- 
ing the tteeta of the iredifcerranoan pimtcn, who lifid raided 
themselves into a fotniidafale maritime power and hnd 
mvi^ing the coneto of Italy and beginning to ont off the corn 
supplies of the soverei^ city bt^raelf, the rondact of the Mithri- 
datic War was now tranaferred. He was invosh^d prai fcinally 
with auh^ratio powers at onoe over the Meditermnean and owt 
the eustern half of the world. 

Mithridates and Pompey both courted the Jillknre of Porthiiu 
At this juncture prince Tlgmnea, the son of Tigrain>s thf 
Hn^t, who had been tempted by the agents of the Roman 
general to rebel against bis father^ was obliged to quit Aniienk 
and seek refuge, with a few ijratiaans, in the Parthian court 
Simultaneously other agents spread a nimunr that it was 
Mithridates who had inoitod the young .Armenian prince to revolt 
against his father. This led to a coolness between Tigraru« the 
fireat and Mitliridates. 

King Phrsortes gave his daughter in marriage to prince 
Tigranes, and under the latter's inffnenee formed an offensive and 
defensive idlianci’ with Pompey. 

Mithridates resorted to his old hmtics of avoiding close 
engagement, tmd. harassing the Boiuans with liia cavalry as the}’ 
inarclied. By a skilful strategy Pompey entrapped the I’outic 
army in an ambiisoadc! in a narrow defile in tlm tm>untaiuK on 
the southern bank of the river Lyous. In ihw eugiigemi-ut. 
known as the battle of Nioopoliis, ten thousand of the Pontic 
soldiers were killed and all the royal treasures and effects fell in to* 
the hands of tho Roman goaemL Mithridates with great 
gailantrj' out his way through the Roman ranka and tied towards 
Armenia wth only two attendants and his brave and faitlihvi 
wife Hypsicratia. 

When he arrived at the fort of fiinoria Iw? was jofned by a 

numbut of his faithful friends and soldiers. Hut of the treasuitift 
00 
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^^hich lie had kept in this fort he dietribiitod G,00f> taleats 
fUDong his by a I followers and hestovv'ed rbb dresses and othtT 
valuahle gifts. 

Crossing Ihe Euphrates be entered Armenum terribry, and 
sent CD Toys to king TigraTies to ask bina to allow him refuge in 
Armenia. Tigrauea on this fjccaaion not only refused to re(!eive 
him , but put the envoys into prison and made them (uver to the 
Boinans. At the same time, either on account of his distrust 
of Mitbridiites, whom ho suspected as the instigator of bis lion’s 
revolt, or by his desire to ingratiate himself with the Ibmana, 
he set a price of 100 taJonts on the old monarch’s head. The 
unfortunate fugitive recrcased the Enphratea and escaped into 
the Gaucuaus mountains and thence to the shores of the tiea of 
Akov. 

Pompey pursued him, subduing on thi- way the AlhmianB, 
Iberians, and Ooichiaus, who showed him opposition. But hi' 
sustained aueh losses at the hands of thc' hardy inountaineers of 
Georgia that he wiis obligi^ b fall hack. 

Mitbridatea continued his flight and entered Griinea. which 
waj? formerly a province of his cvnpire, but which his rehidllous 
son Machares, who had allied himself with his kther’s most 
inveterate enemy the liomnue, had recently made into an 
independent kingdom. Frightened at the upprfidcb of bis fath« 
Machares precipitately fled from Crifiiea, but being pursued took 
his own life. Mithridatcs (lat on the throne of fJrimea and was onoo 
more a king. Ills many reversefi had not tamed the lion in him. 
Though BO advanced iu age, he made up hht determination to 
put into execution the aeheniP that he had long medibited of 
invading Throct* and Maceduiiji^ from the east and at kat to 
descend upm Italy and beat the enemy in his nwn country. 
For this purpose he built u new fleet und trained and etpiipiigd 
au army of thirty-six thiiiisimd troops, consisting of Sc\lhiads 
from tioimatisi and the Oelto Jiving on the banka of the Danube, 
lie a).si' sent amliassadors to the king of the Gutihi to aat Jiim to 
send him roinforcements when he rmobed the Al[w in bis march 
to Ibly. Obviuiwly it was a bopelesB venture to undertake with 
the very small force which he bad, hut he aumted upm the 
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Italisuti, the SioiJisiM, anti th<! shivffs, who viern aJ] wosry of the 
oppresBive rule of the EiJiuans, rkng m revolt apuiniit tlioir 
oppretwors siiiinltaneously with his eatrj' into Italy, 

But even the b&st laid plajis ar« often frustrated. Mifciiri- 
dfltes' own «on Pharnitres prtKved trencherons njid upset all his 
plans. The latter schemed U> promote liia own interests by makinfp 
peace with the liomans. He gained over to liis side his father's 
soldiers, who revolted rind deposing Mithridatcs gave the orown 
to Pharnaoeg. Piintitwipoeitnij and till the otlier cities deoiared 
themselves in favotir of the Utter. The aged king wti« bwsieged 
in bis own paliu«. He begged his son to spare his life, hiit in 
vain, fin he determined to put lui end to his own life by taking 
poison. But he* had so often before taian antidotes agiiinst 
poison, that the oup of poison which he now drank would not 
take effect. At last he called upon a strong-bodied (ianlic 
mercenary Batuitus, to drive his sword into hU henrt, and that 
faithful GitiiJ corded out hU masters lost request, 

ThuH perished at the age of fiK or fi9, and after a long 
reign of 57 years (B.C. 12{Mi3), one of the most pjwerful, 
enterprising, and energetic mnnarohs whom the East ims produced, 
and with the exception of Hannilial the most formidable adversary 
over opposed to the Romans. Mr. Kincaid (M. XT. V., 38) calls 
him one of the mfjst remarkable men who ever lived. For forty 
years this brave w^vrrior king fought Ihjme and defeated many 
Homan generals. His kingdom atrotched from the Xleditenanean 
Sea to Poland and from the Adriutic to the Caspian. Hw flag 
dew over Greece, XfocA^donia, Pitimia, Thiaoe, Crimea, Ckucasia, 
Asia Minor, Chppudocia, and many otiu?r places. His fleet 
swept tha Moditerranean and the Blimk Hea and its power was 
felt na far as the Straits of Gibraltar. Thu Hijllenes adored him 
and looked upon him as their protector. He was a lover of 
Hclleuiu oultore and employed nmny Uellenee in his Hcrvioe. 
The messengers who carried the news of this foriniduble kings 
death to the Boiuans at •ferbho entered it crowned with laurel. 
The Roman soldiers upon hoiiriiig the news danced with undis'' 

^ FfDiii %}us iiAina t]| ikb klcg ii ilfirLvtti lb* wnfd ^ Urn iimiiu a£ n 

c«tIie4i(iR 4tlppoi*d tcj b« Aui itutidiHA Riiiiiiil ppliun nod Irani nadUittUt 
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guiaed delight and fell to feasting, " ua if in the person of 
Mithridtitea ulone there hud died imny thousands of their 
eneuiies." The joy of hie onjomy over his aelf-iTiflioted death 
was, flays JJr. Kincaid {lb., 59). the noblest iiribufc to the grea-tneits 
of the hero-king of Poutiis. 

[X. PaABNAUBS XL 

The infaiLious Flisimiu;es sent tlw embdoied body of his 
Eatlier to X'uuipey, who. more generoiLs ilnui the son. honrmred 
it with a maguiQot^nl fimeml at Sinope. Ih'eatiug the betrayer 
of Ills father with merited cpontempt, be did not allow FUamoces 
to reLain the kingdom of Foiiiuti, but eondruiLd him as the vtusoJ 
rider of the little state of the Ciiiixnerum lioapornfl on the sbuies 
of the struihi thiit join the Block Sea to the Sea of Azov and 
formerly included in the Pontna kingdom. 

Poiu[iey formed the kjagdom of Pontus into a Bomaa 
priivifitio, and hwmded tdeveu townships in it. 

When the event of Phorsalia oanio to be known to Pknnoces, 
the ambition was awakeued in him to wrest back from Bomo the 
ancient patrimony of his Iloiise. He invaded Leaser ArmenLt 
and Cappadocia, and accepting a batttle ofierod by the Homan 
general Dainitius Colytnus gained a oompletc victor)-. A largo 
nit mbs r of Rtiinan knights of iUnatrkiiis family fell in the battle. 
Cal vinos abaudonud both Armenia and Capptidociia. and the old 
pfoviuce of PouLtU) thus laime once again under the rule of the 
Hon so of Mithridates, 

The year B.C. 47 saw diiliuu Ciesor in Syria and Armenia. 
His movementfl wore extremely rapid. He confronted the 
ti'oo(M of Pharnticas at Zela, where a Woody battle ensued, 
which ended in a complete triumph for tlie Bomou arms. 
Phomaccs esctiped, and fled h> Sinoiie and thence to Pdntioapaeiam, 
whore be wfus defeated mid killed by his own rebetliouH general 
Asander. XIis kingdom was del^kred forfeited and liestowed upon 
the king of hVirgiimuB. (S. tL R., 750,) 

tTaJaar’s five dai's’ campaign w'hich ended in the victory 
of Zela is that which that great Bomon announced to hh* friend 
Amintins in Ihcso three faujoiui words X a/ii, Kidt, Vici. 



CHAPTER XI 


TIIE SASANIAN dynasty, AND THE LOSS 
OP THE EMPIRE, 

L ABt}£flH£B PAf^eAn (Ajitasekies I)* 

We wiJI now itaiuiue 
tho account af Ardeahir, tlie 
futinder of the SAsanian dy* 
misty, fi'oni where we left it 
(p. 87*J miit). 

Acting the advice 
of liintLk, Ardefihh took 
Ardawiin'e daughter to wife, 
itud hecame the lawful pcs' 
aetieor of ArdiiwiLn’^s throne, 
CfowB imd treasure.* 

Sir Detiigon Koks gives 
A.IX iJi2 as the year in 
which Ardeshir overpower¬ 
ed the last Parthian king 
and prockhned himscilf 
Iving of Kings. NaZdeke 
gives A.D, 224 and Gut- 
schmid 227 as the year. Actiording to IJerxfeld, the decisive battle 
took pltttwon the ‘28th of April in 224 AJ)., and from that day 
on Ardeshir a-wnied the title of SbsthAnshfth-i-ErAn. (J. K, 0. 1., 
No. 7, 106.) 

Rotuming fromKiu to FArs, jikrdisihir foiinditl a new cit)* with 
the name of Khhrru-o-Ardtsliir (“The Gratie or Glory^of Arde- 
ahir"), the modern FirArAbAd, and beantiSed it with palaoe«, 
parks and giirdoua. His victorj' over Ardaw&n ia re preheated at 
P'irhMbad in one of the iincst of the Sksitniau sculptur es , Ho 
lilso urjnstructod fi mimbor of canals for irrigating tbo land with 

• tiArifekl'i itttoTjf m llwl Ardwhlr nmit )uv« martitd Adii»4u'» dastsktar al»B« 
SOiJ, MoTt hii nUEUant Woio AnlfeAib Lapum Uvmi King. {U. A7i.] 
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wiitt!r from ti broad tivlt, thun givm^; early irvidencti «f his aoal as 
a ^oroastirian prince to opcoi^rage and improve the oulttvation of 
the soiL A temple was erected on tiie bank of the river, and the 
celebration of the feasts of dasiin^ Badeh and Jashn^ Meheran- 
gid was revived. 

One of the earliest ivlventtifes of the young king was an 
expedition against the Kurds of Mount Alusins. The KfhtliBh 
aruiyj which outnunJxjred the Persians, hemmed them in. A 
He roe battle went on for a whole day and Aideshir^ men were 
fontod. But getting together a force of Lbrot* thousand horsemen 
and a thonsoud archers, he made u sudden night attack and 
overpowered the Kfirds, of whonj large numbers were slain or ouide 
captives. 

Another incploit of hia was the reduction of Kerman, which 
wiia taken not so e^lBily as Kawliuson's luccoiint (R. H. 0. M„ iJO) 
of It would suggest, but, according to the K&rnAmak and the Sbith- 
nitmeh, after a hard contest and considerable Joss in men, and not 
without a clever ruse. Its chief Haftitabokht (IltiiltwAd of the 
Shfth-n4moh) and his eldest sou and general Bhikhwt were caught 
and suspended on the gibbet. Much treasure whs found which 
w'os sent t<» Khhcra-e'Ardeshii, a Hre-temple was ercsoted on the 
mountain, the iBadeh and Mehertiag&n feaels were restored, and 
jnstice was spread over the land. 

Whilst Ardesbir was engaged ou this uchievement, one 
Mitroke-nnnshak’p&di'in (Melirok, sun ul Nosh/^d, of the Shfth* 
D^meh), of .Jharonii gathered trixipe and marched to the king's 
capital and plundered the royal palace. When the king drew 
near Jharom, the traitor did not come out to battle and hid him- 
self, l)at he woa caught and received the punishmimt of death. 

RawUnson's theory is that Aideshir liEid commenced his 
career of ciiiiciuest and annexed (^rmaniit and some of the outly¬ 
ing provinces of Media beforu the Bhrtliian king Ardaw&n roused 
himself to take the field against his revolted vassal. 

The decisive victory of Horniussdftn made .4rdeshir the virtual 
master of the Parthian empire. But it is jjathti’ed from the coins 
ef this peri<id that one Artavasdes, probably ouo of ArdnwWs 
auna, retained the empire for a while. 
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Sovnral Areacid prince found shelter in Armenia, whoee 
king C'bosroea was an Araaeid and owed hia throne ti> ArtahfuiiiB, 
who, ftocording to eorne dlttssioal writers, wirb huj brother. In 
Bfkitria also there weis a powerful branch of that 


Ardesbir ascended the imperial ivcjry thronf at Jiaghdfid,'' 
aannined the imperiai tiarn, girt on the kingly sword, and held the 
gorz (nmeu) of the Slmha in hand (A.D. '2m}. He adopted the 
title of " King of the Kings of the IraiiianR ” ((ia(„j.Eilc \ianuitav 
'Agimrtnv). “These [XTinpom titles," says Gibton, "instead of 
gratifying the vanity of the Perwim, semd only to atlujoniBh 
him of his duty and to infiume in his iwiij the ambition of 
restoring, in their full spiendour, the religion and empircof f^Tuw.'' 


We learn from Herafeld's article “ New Light on Persian 
Hurtory from Pahbvi", in J. K 0. I, N<x 7. that, in pursuance 
of hxs snooBss over v^awin, Ardeahir at first imdertor4 a 
miuprugn against HarnudAn. AdharliukiM and Armenia, returning 
by way of Mosul and My, nnd subduing all Uiose Arsacidan 
provinces, and having thus established his power over thr whole 
of the VtHst inid tioufcb of the Empire, he turned to the East 
moving against Sijish\n, and from there against Gurgen. 
Aparahahr (modern KhhnVsito), Marv, Balkh and KliwiVriKm 
upto the remotest borders of the oountris« joining the old 
KhfinusiLn. U, the Emt. The KiVih.lnsh.di and the kings of 
T^an and Maknia are said to Jiuve hchI envovs to deolme their 
allegiance. As to KdsbAnalhLh. Herzfeld espkins that it is not 
the KhshAu of old, but the kte+r KftbftlBhah. 


From the Indiitu jioint of view, we tind, suys Her;ifi-ld, 
that the very year of Ardoshir's rise saw the decay, if not the 
coUaiiTO, of the KGshAn and the Andhm powers, V. A. Smith 
(y. E. H. I,) inentitms this jib a certain ftud tlmt two great 
poramotmt dynasties, the KGsluln in Northern India imd tlie 
Andhra in the ti.bJe*land of the Deccan, disapiicar higethor 
almost at the same moment. AJ>. 220, when the Atsacidim 
dyiuisty of lersia was superseded 1^’ the HaNAnian ; and he 

■ Aorcuding to WtfnflT, tha l itr her* rr.ainnl J* Ulh-AnJihif, OuiSoltticlit M«,ly fnniulaj 
fcy Arilwtili. Thiro hmi Iwfat . c{tj nf fh i].byl„ni.n iimm, tb« Anb dly nJ 

lloi rame «w srt fflundtil ill! iJu erl iba Al in AAX 7fll 
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hfl-’/a rtls the ooujectiiie the thtee oveuts ma y tmve been 

in some way ooauected, and that the Perfilanissin^ of thw Krtshftn 
coinage of J^orthera India shoaid be explained by the twourrenoe 
of an nnromcdpd Perekn invasion. 

The stiitement of CJibbon that Ardeshir won aome easy 
victories over the wild Sfrythiang and the effeminate Indiann is 
questioned by li^wIinKon, who doubts wbother that king ever 
made any expodifeionR and says that lii.s e-oina are not found in 
Afgldtnist&n and on the whole it is iiulikely that he came inU) 
oontac^t with either nation. Bui we dud eonfirmation of Gibbon a 
fitatenient in the Sliiih*Diiiioh, FIrdaitsi mentions tlwt BAui, 
Chinese Tartary, Turke.stAn and Hind became (wift evs) Rfiini 
silk before Ardeahir (tLeit iu, al^oe[Jltt^d Uts savtireignty), and tax 
and toll (iatne in continimUy from every land, none having the 
jwwer to oppose the lord irf the world; and Ardoshir k reported 
to have said, in an onitioo he didivcred from the throne tti the 
HRsembled nobles of Imn. that from Iti'im and Hind he took 
tribute uiid the world biud grown like Ithmi silk bo him. Mr. 
Panick mentioufi in his excellent work on Sthiaoian coins that 
Byi^ntine and OrienUI liistoriann. iisf^ert that Ardeshirk empire 
uxtended to the Indus and the ( )>;us, and that Orieubd writers do 
not hesitate to inolndu Iklkii, KhhtjWtn, Cabiil and even India 
muong the domininns of the Persian monarohit, wlrich agrees 
with the oonduaious suggested by a careful examination of 
hietorIf‘.iU probabilities and is confirmed to a certain extent by 
atuDismatic evidenoe. Talisri shitea that alter hk conquest of 
the countries liordoring on Khhrisiln, Mitrv^ Baikh iwid Khwitrizm, 
Ardeahir returned to Fars and halted at Gor, wfiore he wuh 
visited by envoys from the kings of Khshan, Tiiran, and Makrin, 
wh(» expressed tlwir allegiauee; and Ferishta mentions tlut 
Aides hir had Invaded the ikujilb. advanoing aa far as the 
auighbourhood of Sir hind or the Siitlej, and then retired afU-r 
the principal Indian monarcli httd given homage and tribute. 
(P. S. G., 79-80.) 

Two sons of the late Parthian sovereign ArdawAn who had 
oacapod and taken refuge with the king of OAbhl oent privily im 
epistle to their sister, whom Ardeshir liad eapouaed, inciting her 
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to bttog »hm4 her hoebimd's death 1^ adminirferinB to hta a 
virnlent Indiiin poiBon sent bj^ them. 

H ■ Arftsliir tehirned from the ehaae Uted and 

I the qneen tan to him and handed to him a topaa eop full 
of cold water angat. and fine meal, wherewith she Imd l«d 
the imsoe. Ardeahir rooited the 14 ) (the ZoroasUiun ntayer of 
brace), and look the cup. But ere he oonld lift it to hie 
.t fell out of hia hand and was shivered into pi«« • 
^ queen a ev*nl uflright aroused the king’e suspicions, and 
he sent a siuye to fetch four fowls. The moment these fowls ate 
the meal thej- diei Ardeahir sent for his Head Priest and 
Mmister and put him the queuliou, "0 holy man! tell me 
whut punrtmient is meet for the woman who eonlrivm her 
hnshonde death? The wise msn answered, "O kingi mavst 
them hvo long and attain to fiy ohjeoL 8lie who attempfs to 
M bar husband is worthy of death and muat be brfieaded * 

t^d 

tilt! band fti the common executioner* 

^ the Head Priest, whose name Tabari givm as 

»*» too 

eluld by Atdeshir ahd asked him to wait till her babe w,« horn 

1^ and told this to Ardoshir, who curtly replied, “Don't 

^ the king wmi sonless. and, thongh full „f wrath at the 
moment, wnuld afterwards repent, deeided to save her life. 

At diie time the queen was delivered of a nobte son. The 

Head Prieet hod so mansgud that no folk knew of it. He 

named the tobe Sbaptr (U, Shah's wm) ,„d brought hto, 
up with care tor sovun yturs. rougoE jimi 

It bappuned that one day the Head Prio«t found the 
Jang m a det-p Bfcate of inejanchojy, **o king J” said he “ Mav 
thy BouJ trrnnph over care ajid grief ( Now the time k for iov 
^ wmc^iEod^ot^r The world’s .even iutul 

ArdmitiT In sratnni hmvtk^ aitfl i% 

61 
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are under tliy Bway ; iixitiy, staU* n-nd [mliuy, hH tUe^e are* thine 
Thu kiuw STidly replied, Holy and EnithEuI ininLiier! my swerd 
ban aet the age straight; grief, uillictlim and distress havo 
disappeared hntn all rjuarters. My years ainatmt to 51, tny 
niusk-bliick liair has turned e^iiiiphor-white, and tny uheeka 
have lost their ruHas, A son 1 oeight to have U^forc me now, 
—a oomftjrt to uiy heart, a strength to my itrnis, and a gnide* 
A sonleaa father is ti fatherless sun whom strangers preaa to 
their breast. Aftpor me my frown and treasiiie wdll deficend to 
a fw, and ail my gHins will lie dust, pain and atflictioa." 

Now is the time to speak, mused the sage Priest He 
confessed how he had not t^arried ijut the king's order for 
the (jneen a deiiih and spared her life and how a son had been 
boTD to her who was handsomer and more grateful thim any 
other Ifld or royal prinue. The king marvelled at this tale, 
and directed him to select a hundred lioyH of thi* aatne age lut 
Shilpir and reseniblmg in face, stature, breast imd limb, and all 
dad in eximtly similar dress, and to stH them u> play ut polo. 
" When these fair yfaiths arc there,” miid he, *' my ootil will yearn 
for love upon my ehild, and my heArt will he a witness to the 
truth and make me know my son." The next morning a 
hundred bnys, all siinilar in shiture, mien, and dress, were 
assembled; and as they played, Sh&phr so diatingnishi'd himself 
in the game that the king pointjed him out to the Head Priest 
and said, "Behold, a ymmg Ardeshir is yonderT' The Priest 
said, “ Hhah! thy heart has buniu testimony to thy own aon- 
Biit wait till the youngsters drive the ball near thee." At the 
king’s bidding, ti servant drove the hall towards the king, and the 
boys Eia swift as arrows foUovvwl it, but when they neared the 
king, they stood still, awtd bj' his [irE^aeQce. TUst bold linn, 
tihilpfu, alone came on, aei/ed and carried oil the ball from 
l)eforo his father and restored it h) his Eellow-players. Great was 
the king’s joy, imd the hnrBemen raised Bhkpi'ir fimni the ground 
and passed him on from himd to hand to his royal sire, wlio 
clasped him to hb hteasi, imd kissed him tm his hdid and face 
and eyes, aud hlcHsed the Ijord Ahilri ]ifaxdiu 

Ardeshir bestowed isTgesses on tiu* jsxir who lived by lalKMir, 
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anti gave the liulj? Priest and MitiiKUir the gift ef a seat inlaid 
with gold, together with niaQ}' geuia and imich wealth. The 
tjiietsD WHS pardontd and she resumwi her high station in the 
paJtuio. New w^inagu was struck, with the king's own name 
on one' side, and the miniflter’s on the other. A site whure 
tliorm and brambles grew wtis obosen, and there a fine new city 
was rmsed and given the niime -fund-iHShiphr.* The Kam&jmk 
mentions that & town of the name of Bakhsb*i'!ihii,piir was 
founded, and there ten tire-temples were erected and many 
pious acts were ordered. The Iwst men of the place were 
employed to teach Pahlavi to the young prince, and to train 
him in courtly wiiys and dignified behaviourt iu oquestrian skill 
and the deft iwe (it the lanee from horseback, and in all other 
martial exercises and the command of Lroops and conduct of 
warfare. He was also taught tu quaff the gntpe-wine, so Ijeloved 
of the Persian kings and warriors, to give largessiss, and to 
entortaiu at fes^its. 

Chosroes, the Arsocid king of Ariuonia, with w hom several 
of the Parthian ArsMcida hud taken refuge after the fuU of the 
Parthian empire, negotiated with Biwtna and Hojiie and mode 
arrangements with the barbariam! upon his northern frontii^r 
For thfiir aid, and brought im invasion on the new Persian 
kingdom on the north-west. 

The Armenian historuin Mosus of tlhoreue inoDtionN that 
Ardosbir not only lost Assyria und the jidjoccmt regions in this 
conflict, but after the atraggle of a year or two WiLs obliged 
U) fly ignoininiously to Indio. Agathangeltig, an earlier writer. 
makoB no such extiome assertion. Htill he nays that Ardcahir 
maintained the struggle, with constant ill KiUJcetM, for twelve 
years} and Patkanian iiieutionfi that Ohosnjea ravaged the Persian 
territory aa fiir its Otesiphon and oontbued the war for ten yearB, 
from A.D. -227 to *237. KawliuHon ijomte out the wirUdessneoa, 
when unconfirmed by other authorities, of the assertions of 

* E. Cl. Btownfe QtlTiblitfii tha oE thli oltj to 1. Ht lAyv, b hM 

book “ that ^Elor SliAjifir I kid dofs^lad YitkrEjui End rcrt^koo 

Antioch, ba boHi n olty Et ihf imllod BjTiM tkith Ujiiit. whkli ho njumod 

A4HtflT'l SbApiir^ or * IsbAp^r'i ituni AtstkMfli'H. a nnmM ii-hich inidUElSjr DuEitort#^ 

inlo Gnodv BbApOr or In AteUo jandl SiiliOri 
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Armenian writers, wliose narwitivea wo deeply tinged with the 
vitiiiting stain of intense tmtiui:[il vanity^ (E* S, 0. M., 38, 39.) 

Ttie EarmliiUiik iind the ShAh-nifneh both mention that 
Afdcshir had not u day's repjau from warfare, and was conshmtly 
engtiged in exiairsioos against variouB potty kings. No aocmer was 
order restored on one frontier, then the people of another frontier 
rose np in perfidiong revolt. Wai it or was it not destined for him 
hy the Providence to bring all Persia under one rule, maaed 
he. -Jofit as the Greeks and Eomans used to consalt the Delphic 
and other ornoles in oases of dilemma and danger, .\rdi«l:ur 
to set his doubts at rest sent a high-born youth of ready wit 
as envoy to the Kaid of Hind, who whs reputed for his great 
skill in divination, to inqturo from him whether it was dcstinod 
for him or not to bring the whole empire back again under one 
sceptre. The Raid oteerved the stars rind informed the envoy 
tliat if the line of the king fileoded with the line of Mitrok^ 
anoshak-ptldjLii (Mehrak, the son of Nushnad) liie Shah would 
(lompasB all his heart e desire. 

Ardeshir was vesed when he was apprised of this answer, 
and said. ** Never be it that I ghouid see my descendants from 
the seed of Mehrak. Am I to bring wy foe out of tby street 
inside my house to avenge himself on my realm?" But wo shall 
see that the Eaid’a propheoy did come true. 

It was known that the only survivor of Mehrak was n 
daughter, but no one had wjen her. The king sent out horsemen 
to JhHTom find in all other directions to find out and seize her. 
The girl escaped and ky conoealcfl with a village headman, who 
held her in high honour and adootion. As she grtw up, she had 
no pfc«r id grace, beauty, vigour, and wisdom, and there was no 
Sij tall a cypress in the realm. 

One day, in tho course of a hunt, prince SbApfir reimhod 
the same village with noma riders and halted at Hie tieadmun's 
(quarters. Ho saw ii miiiden beauteous us the moun pl3Tng a 
wheel and biiokot at a well When tlm maid saw the imnee 
she showered blessings upon him and made him welcome. «he 
oSered to draw and give water to his coitrsc^r, who was athirst, 
itaying that all the water in the viUugy was braukisli, hoA here 
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it was <jtJd and s^feet. Jijhipiljr replied, ** 0 njtton'fuoed one, 
whiit wotds are thtsat; ? I liave attendants and they abali draw 
the water.” Thu niaid tnmud her Jatie from the prinw anti sat 
by a .stream. Shiphr bade an nttuudant tn fetch a bowl and 
draw. Hope, whmd and bucket were them, hot the tnan could 
not taiHe the bucket howsoever he strove, fen: it was hua^'y. 
Shilpiir came up and reproathud him, and twk the rupe himself, 
but discovermi? the buckets heavy wuifjht, he moaed that the 
girl whi» could raise a bucket of such weight must be of rtt^nl 
descent. When he had drawn the bucket the maiden oamo 
iiud said, " ^taj-st thou live huppily till time slnUl last! ifay 
wisduju ever be thy guidts t By Iho virtue of Shipiir, sun of 
Aidoshif, the water iu tlie weU is turned milk." "O moon-face! 
how kmowtet thou I am HbfLpur asked he. She answered, 
I have often heiird frouj mouth of lionest folks that 
Shapbr is a warrior and has the strength f,f an elephant, and 
in Ixiunty is like the river .\iie. He is straight as the cypress 
and his liod}' like brass find in tdl respects he ib tlie oopj- of 
Bahman/ ShApur said, " Moon-face J speak the truth of what 
stock srt thou, for on thy faev I truce the signs of m^Tdty." 
The girl asked guanmtoe for her life, and then ruvefdcd her 
identity as the daughter of Melirak, son of N fished, and said 

that for fear of .\fdeshir she had turned Horvimt and beoomo a 
drawer of wnter. 

Shapur summoned tin- headman inU) his presencu, and 
asked him to give the girl tn him in marriage with Heaven as 
witness. Thu bondman at^derJ to his desire, and the priiioc and 
thi! maid wore mnrried with all the rittti of the WorsbipperB 
of Fire. 

The prince wnveyod her to his palaoe find oherwhed her 
wiUi great love. A son was Ijorn who was talt find the verj' 
image of AafendiyiVr or the fiiuicd Aidushir. Shapftr moutd him 
Hornia/d and kept him hidden from Ardenhir, Uue day when 
hu Was seven years of age he went U> the playgromid with some 
sons of the king^a cofjrtiors to play at nhaiigAu (ImU and bat) 
'1^ king with his Huud Prittst and muny nublos and grandee^ 
was watching tho play. Here history re^ieats itself. In the 
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conr&e of the gaiuH when a boy; utruck the ball it Tolled neat 
the king. All the bqj-s stopped short and dared not go near 
him for awe of him. But Hormazd rushed forth, pkked up the 
ball, and struck it btiok boldly, shouting 

|j jjr >! i» Ul 

(“ Mine aie the game of ctubug&n, the play ground and 
matiUneBs, For xne is the battle with the warriors/’) 

By the king’s oounuand the luinutier bare the boy before 
him. Ardeshir asked, "0 boy of noble descent! of what liuengu 
;irt th(m V ” In a distiuot tone the lad. answered, “ My name and 
origin I need not ooncejil from thee. I am the son of Shfl-phr 
thy eon, and the daughter of MehrtiJt ts my iiwther.’' Ardeshir 
(sailed up Shaphr bt'fore him. The prince was terrified, and his 
cheeks paled. But the king smiled and said, “Hide thy child 
from me no more. We need a son, and whencesoever he comes 
he is lawful since, so they say, he is a prinoe’s hod.” tih^pdr 
replied, " Be bleat I the lad comes from my loins aod he is named 
Horniaad. I have concealed him from thee for i\ while until the 
friiit-tree should bring forth fruit. His mother is Mebrak’s 
daughter, and he is my child Ijeyond all doubt." 

Ardeshir was well Hicquainted with the proud past of the 
people of Pereis, his fatherland, aod the achievemenlH of Cyrus, 
Darins, Xer.xes and other Kings of Kings, who had made Peraia so 
renowned throughout the world, and whose deucendaut and lawful 
heir he regarded himself. His pafriotlc soul burned within hinj 
with a bright flame, and he yearned to revive the pristine 
eminence of his race fUid land. 

Four hundred of the tallest and mtwb handsome of the 
Persians, whose splendid boi»e«, rich arms, and costly apparel 
displayed the opulentis and rnagnifioenoe of theif ooUntiy, were 
sent by him to Alexander tie varus, Emperor of Rome, to deliver to 
him his dignified mesaagH, which was a coinmand from him to 
the Homans to take their departure instemtly from all the 
provinc'tfs of his ancestors and, yielding to the Persians the empire 
of Asia, to content themselves with the postMtteion of Europe, 
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Suicb a coeeaage iiiaaDt revivified Perajft'e cbatlenge to the 
greatest European jiower of the time for supremacy in the Bast 
iiy the arbitration of Eurma. Disregarding the gaorednew of 
the persons of aiulrassadors, Sever us deprived the Fhraian 
envoys of their rich arms and attiro, treated them as prisonem 
of war, and settled them as agricultural colonists in Phrygia. 

The Persian troops crossed the Tigris and overran Etoinan 
Mesopotaiiiifi, meeting with little resistance. The Homan 
erai>eror sent aniboflsfidors to Ardeshir with a missive, wherein ht 
said that the king ought to oonfiD© himself k) his own territorief. 
and not seek to levolutionise Asia, that it was unsafe, on the 
strength of mete uueubetantial hopes, to eommenoe a great war, 
that every one should be content with keeping what belonged 
to him, that the king would find war with Rome a very different 
thing from the contests in which he had been hitherto engaged 
with iMirbarous races like his own, and that he should cidl to 
mind thi' sneoesaes of Augustufl and Trajan and the trophies 
carried off from the East by Ijucius Verns and by Septimim 
Sevorvis. (R. 0- M., 41.) 

In the spring of 232 the Romans crossed the Euphrates. 
They recovered Mesopotamia, and o^e arrangements for invading 
Persia simultaneously from three directions. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus commanded the third divmion, which was 
designed to support the attack of the other divisions by invading 
the centre of the Persian kingdom. The first or northern division 
traversed Armenia and threatened Media. The second or 
southern diviHion crossed Mesopotamia and threateDed Persia 
proper. 

Ao army under the personal command of Ardeshir con¬ 
fronted and completely destroyed the southern division. This, 
according to lierodian, was the greatest disaster which had 
befallen the Romans- 

The northern division suffered oonsiderably from climate, 
and the army which the emperor led in person wse also incapaci¬ 
tated by siokness from vigorously carrying on the campaign, 
and a peace appears to have been made. According to Niebahr 
Rome lost many parts of her Ea'?tern poasesBioua, But Rawlinson 
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points out fclnit thti uumismalio evideuce is in favoor of there 
having lieen nn toes. (R. S, 0. M., 49, f. d.) 

As Chosroeti, the Aryiirid ruler of Armenia, hn^ Joined the 
Eoinanfi iu their inviifiSon of Persia. AnlcGhir determined t>D subdue 
him. The former put up a giiocesshil defence^ hut he was 
treacherously aKsassiniUed hy Anak, an Arsacid prince of Persia. 
The Arnienian autraps wdioited siioeoiic from Rome and received a 
eontingent, but the Persians easily defeated the tdlied troops. 
The satraps tied and took shelter in R«>nian tenitory, and Armenia 
became a part of the Persian dominions/ King Ardeahir caused 
1» be rekindled the Hacred fire which the Aisacicl rulers of 
Armenia had allowed to Ijecome extingnished. 

Like hiB eminent Achaemeuian predneeasors on the throne 
of Iran, Cyrus and Darius, this greatS4a4man sovereign attributed 
his kingdom and all his good fortune to the grace and favour 
of Ahftrili Masdit; and equally with them ho was an earnest 
dennuticer rtf the Lie. To his son and SLicoeesor tibipfk he 
gave this advice; “ Let no lie pass oarrent. The Lie darkens a 
man's face : never will he be great and famous." The folbwing 
foiu* qualities be considered essential in u king, namely, high 
aspirations, aGability, self-restraint in anger, and high regard 
for the life and properties of his subjects. 

Gibbon describtie the cfuiracter of Ardeshir as marked liy 
those bold and commanding features that generally dwtinguisb 
the princes who conqutir. from those who inherit, an empire. 
His good fortune did not inflate him with mrogauce or oouoeit, 
Many sagacious maxims of this king are preserved. Gibbon cites 
one of these in portbular which discloses a deep insight into 
the Gonstiiutlon of government. “The authority of the kiug," 
he declared, "must be defended by a mOHary force; that force 
can only be maiutained by taxes; nil taxes must, at last, fall 
upon agriculture; and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and moderatiou.” Mirkhond, in 
his Rau/at-uB-bafA, gives this maxim ns followB:—“A kingdom 
cannot suheist except by men, and men cannot subist except 

* OJbhnn, put* tiu wwimUoD of Ohotrote nn^ i]w iubin^Uon e»r Arm*>iit |h m 

timi qf ArdiijiiT'i fiiqetiiiOT BUpfLr^ 
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by property, and property cannot except by civilization, 

and civilization cannot suhfdst except by jostioe.’' (M. R. S. R,, 
32&-9.) 

It WJJ; the onstom of this king to go at dayl.reak to^ the 
pnbUe groand whore all who songbt redress o<Mld come. There 
bia subject or bis own son waa impartially judged. 

Where land lay wnate or streams ran dry the taxes were 
remitted, and thus facility was given for the improvement of 
the holding. Agriculturisfa in 6nanciaJ difficulty or in reduwd 
cironnistanoee were supplied with implements and cattle from 
the king’s stores and were not suffered to be ousted from their 


holdings. 

Good lawn were framed, and justice was blended with inercy. 
In a uniiine P&hlavi text of which only one manuscript» found 
and which purports to record tiae tradition of the "auspicious 
letter which Dastftr Tunau had addressed to King Naushirviln 
the Just, the Dasthr makes allusion to Aitakhshir Pitpekfin tus a 
monarch during whose reign if they soi^ht one beggw in the 
whole kingdom he was not to be found, the good livtid witot 
fear and with joyful hearts, and the wicked were full of dread 


and fear. 

FWauM nwrat®. that the jartioe .if Arieahir proepered the 
whole workl and all the adhjooW hearts tojoieed m hiin: and 
from Rawlinson we taixn that there » a remarkable c^n^s 
of authota. Atnwnfao, Latin, and Petaian, on the ^mt of hia 
love of ioatioe. Ardeshil hhnaelf compares an imjust rnler to a 
ravenniK lion upon the paatoio land, and mentions three thl^ 
that vex the royal throne, nanrij. lirst, the unjast 
second, the exalla* of the worthleas over the wocthj, a^ 
third he who weddeth the treaaiire and stiiveth constantly 


for more. 

There were acbools and colleges in every quarter of^tte 
towna Everywhere men of guidance were aent to J 

who has a son should not sJIow h.m to grow np m 
Teach him horsemonfihip and the manner of fighting wi e 
mace, the bow, and the shafts of poplar-wood. 
in this way to be strong and efficient oanic from thar dctriota 
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to the king’s court, wliertmpon the mopter^niaBter Ttgistered 
tbeir names and a^^igned them qaartera. On the outbreak of 
war these recruits went forth imdec the command of a pekelw&TU 

When an offioial proceeded to his district charge, the king 
dictated to him the advice to hold iijoney vile and never to sell 
the independence of a subject for the sake of money, to seek after 
truth and wiadom, to abstain from avarice and luat. and not to 
take with him any of his kith and kin. the host of subordinates 
which Hb Majesty had put at his disposal being friends enough. 
He was further charged to distribute larger monthly to the 
needy, but to give nothing to the malofactorE* and to inemurt? 
general prosperity by administering impartial justice. 

Whenever his army went forth to war, the king gave 
donative to each soldier ho as to kei^p till contented, and the 
command was given to a paladin who was wise, watchful and 
of serene dispoaition, and aspired for fame. 

Ardeshir never resorted to aniiB light-heartedly, but exerdFid 
prudence and caution and first sent a wise envoy to the adversary, 
charging him with a conrteous message to learn hb case, lest 
there be unjust strife. If the toe or rebel cheerfully submitted, 
be was rewarded with honours, riches and granlA, but resistance 
wag fatal to the refractory. The pabdin woh acfsimpnnied by a 
scribe, whose duty whs to see limt the soldiers did no wrong and 
were not BToaged by the commander; and a man, with a stenhiriiin 
voice, seated on an eleplukut, used to proclaim to the wrir*chiefa 
the royal c^omiuonds that no bartu must come to poor or rich and 
noble, that the worshippers of God should not touch another's 
goods, and that all provisions must be paid for at each stage, and 
the tbanka of the people earned. 

Wise, shrewd and kindly niohed$ were sent to different parts 
to hoild new cities, and expend large suiaH <ui the works, st> that 
every homeless, indigent and unfortutiaU‘ indivlduu] inight bive 
maintenance and a dwellbg plice, and bo increase the number of 
the king s snbjeots, Altogethei about eighteen towns wore built 
or rebuilt by Aideehir ; and the rentarkable fact is that fia uumy as 
eleven of these ore ports, lying on the const or on navigable rivers. 
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— fact which diKpIays hisi great concern for the dcvelupmeDt of 
the empire's tmdo. 

When Ardt^hir rejML^hed tho age of 76 years, ho was taken 
ill. He summoned pritwse Shipiir tu his bedside and gave him 
his teatainontary advice. Among tho grave counsels which he 
gave WHS this that the altur and tho throne should be considered 
inseparable and must always sustain each other. This ouunsej 
acooeds with the dictmu mentioned in the Dinkard (D. P. S.. Vol. 
Vltl, 461) that the glory and the spleniioiir of the state are 
darkened in the sight of men by tho degeneracy of the state- 
reli^on, but they aaro attraebod to it by the purity of the afeate- 
religion. 

We are reminded by Ciibbun that during the long servitude 
of Persia under the Macedonian and Parthian yoke, the nations 
of Euroiw and Asia had niutually adopitwl and comipUd each 
other’s superstitions. The Zoruastiian Magian or priestly order 
had been depresBcd, the iire^tais were sugared to fall into inins, 
temples of the sun and the moon were everywhere, images to 
ilithia were set up, and the tencte of Zoroaater and the tasential 
Zorixistrian rites and rituals were forgotten or disregarded* 

One must agree with Max Muller that without constant 
reformation, that is to say, without a constant return to the 
fountain-head, every religion, however pure, must gradnaUy 
degenerate. In the words of R. Rosworth Smith (B. B. M. M., 
265), a religion which is not waiting for a revival is waiting only 
to bo swept away. -And, indeed, Iranian tradition itself tells us 
that in Iran from imoiwnt days great Reformers, the Boshyante, 
have token birth from time to time, and wUI yet atiso, in order 
to reform and re-^tabliab religion and revivify the world. 

*' Bopuis I'originE do lour dynastie jusiju A son deulln, writes 
j. Labourt in * Lo ChriBtiaaisme Dans L’Empiie Poise, sous Ja 
Dynastie Sassanide, "loa iois Sassauides, par nocessite politique 
iLutont quo piw ludinaljon pcrsoncllci deuieurerent fur iw-merit 
attach® a la religion uationaje des Inmiens : le maiidbiame”,* 

• Trttii)., "SlHrt Ih" origin nt IhaU avnuitr till ilf lU StUnWt bih|t». M 

wQcfa utti of |H>liVi«»l Kortoiiol InfljiniiUon, rawonoJ lomentljr oilttdMi 

lo tho imUdo*) wliBion of tlio Iroii wnn v. *i 
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On all coins ot the 84s4nides wo find the uyiubolB of tire- 
worship the altar and ihs attendant prieets, their legends being 
no longer Greek, an those of the Arsaeidan, but in the anoiont 
janguage of Persia.. (V, P. A., 167,) 

ArdeshiTj the founder of this new djinasty, conceived it his 
miflaion not only bo restore the Phrsi empire to its pristine glory 
and grandeur, but under the lull persuaaion that the altar and 
the throne were interdependent, he deemed himself caUed upon 
to rfr^tablifih the national religion, the Feiith of Zoroaster, in its 
pristine purity and primitive splendour and to bring back to the 
praotice of the original religion all schisnmtios and waverers and 
all those who had takeu to idol-worelup. His was a double task; 
he had to cleanse the national religion of the superstitious 
elements which encrusted, it as conoomitant of the long Parthian 
r\ile as well as to oontend against the Heilenmtic polytheistic 
indnenoes. 

He sunununed a synod of pious and learned mobeds from all 
parts of the empire loi a twtt-fold purpose,—to denK)nstrate 
irrefutable proofs of the sublimity, purity and perfection of the 
original Zoroostrian creed, and to collect the precepts of that 
creed into a volume for uniform adoption. Forty thousand rnobedB 
assembled iu the hrodiemple of Adur FarobAh in the city of CAbdl, 
whore the king met them and explained the object of the 
convention. 

The synod was reduced, by a process of selections, fir&t to 
four thousand, then to four hundred, then to forty, and at lost 
to seven, who were the most highly reepocted for their Im-rni iig 
and bad always trodden the path of purity and plefy. These 
seven finall y selected out of themselves a young priest of the 
mniie of ArdA VirAf, who was unaurpSAised in knowledge, 
learning and piety. 

It is right to mention that it is not pceaible to fix exactly 
when this AidA VirAf dourisbed. Thu Eahlavi VitAf-uAmch 
places his time after that of Dastur AdarbAd MAiespand, who 
lived iu the reign of 8hApAr 11 (A.D. S09-379), the later PAzend 
vursiou of the book uiakeB him a contemporary of King Vishtaopa 
and places hie vision iifter the death of Zuroaster in timt king's 
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time, und the still Ijitor Fersiiia vecsion mi^kes him a contemporary 
of King Axdesbir Pap4k4n. Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (M> D« F., 6*7) 
makes oat that Viritf lived at some time in or after the retgn of 
Choeroes 1 (631-679). 

After undergoing elaborate abtntlona, Viraf received from 
the hun da of the other holy mobtdx three amidk cups ol a sacred 
HomnifecouB drink,* which he quafied, saying Hdmata (Good 
Thoughts) when drinking the firat cup, HAkhta (Gxxid Words) 
when drinking tho second, and Hhvraahjfcii (Good Deeds) when 
drinking the third. Elo booh fell into a sleep or tranoe, in which 
he remained foe iseven days and nights. Upon awaking, he 
inidu ablutioofl, and, after rofroshing himself with some food, 
he diotated to a soribe an uocount of the viaionst he had seen 
during hla trance aud his exposition of the Faith of Zoroaster for 
the benefit of all generations. Though this Vkit legend may 
not be taken literally, it points to a reconstruction of the Avesta 
literature through the principal inatrumentality of thk pious and 
learned priest. The Aveata language had long since ceased to 
be spoken and understandable by the people, and so a translation 
and commentary in Pahkvi, the language of tire time, were 
undertaken and carried out. Still the fact should not bo lost 
sight of that the im perfection a in the text of the Avesta as wo 
have it now ace very uuinerous. On thk point Westergaard, 
whom Bleock quotes in the Introduction to B, S- A., Kt-XII, 
writes;— 

“ From the fall of the Achoonignians to the rise of theSasanisn 
dynasty, mom t!ian five oanturies had gone by. Tbia ib a spaoe in 
which much may bo forgotten and miataken oven by the mo«t 
tanacioos mouiory, much be lost and corrupted in spit© of the 
greatest caroittlneea. and tliie even onder favourabie oiroumetances, 
much more so when diatiess and oqntempt prev^ That this 
actually has been the case traditaoo confesaeB, staling as it does 
that most of the ancient texts wore actually lost. This the texts 

• A«ortt»i« lo Uw. Vkajl rnnAkaw. * l^rivid Eanl dwlot, lb* ’ Uang ’ ikMt «ttpi of 
which ^ste lo VJril to itink vm ih« dilicioo. wibccij* of liii Braot mado (rom 

ikg pull* ol l*l»*fluliu BojtbHTBhll or P*m.: iJango- K* a I., No. 38, MW.) 

1 Vinr. am wu.% m iho opin|»iiT sndor tfe gniSan* oi tbo Vu>U Adorud 

STooth^ U to Ui- olurwordi to thohL|H»«. ii»IUr bock 

l« ito throfli o( Ahflri Msidi Orotittia. 
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t'tmir [faKiiiJbiitary (which is no danht groater 
thmi it, appeiar^j. by the nuiiitqirigibb^ pa9$ugo9, omtiilateii senteDceH 
and uncouth words, whert: recollectioii lunst hATO Tailed, or whe)» 
ouiy dofoctivo pioocfS of written doeumeutri were preserved.” 

Mainly tbroiigli the efforis of Taniiar, the head prieat and 
pritiiu ramietor of Arduahlr, thu hjat A vesta hugniiaiits were 
gathered together aad eoiupiled in the present form and branslated 
into Phhlavi. 

With the overthrow of the Faithian ralo and the re-establish^ 
inent of the national sovereignty, there was a revival not only of the 
national religion, hut also of art,—a token, as Rawlineon 
UB) s^tys, that Aryan intelligence was livening to recover and 
re-tuHsert itself, in all the various fields in which it had formerly 
won its triumphs. 

The oMcial language of Persia during the Sii.si\.nian period 
WHS Pahlavi, tbit is to say, the languiige of the Pehe]w4ns^ or 
the Warriors of Old. * 

Gibbon, who is fullowed by Haw]inj!on(H, S. 0. M., hO) and 
Benjamin (B. P., 177), says that by an edict Aideshir severely 
prohibited the exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, 
the temples of the Purthuins, and the statues of their deified 
tiionarebi wocti thrown down with ignominy, the sword of 
Aristotle (that is, the pulythotsin and philosophy of the Greeks) 
iviis easily broken, and the ilamea of persecution soon reached the 
uioru stubborn Jew^ and Christians, nor were the Persian heretics 
;ind schismatics spared!. This spirit of intolerance, remarks the 
same historian, reflocts dishunour on the religiun of Zoroaster. 

” Dt. Mjtriin H&Qg Fifth Latu, who wasrt ELtkn ai 

Fonbi (or iwrly dva handred had mads tboDuolvsc au raipaEdAl pud fimoui vwetj* 
whoEi^ by tihaiir ^rc& •iiiH]aui(iL| qc^toalp wiifa tka mlghtUft tuhtlop c( (ho pjii^quI 
warldf blih HampikiH that ib im tiLfpriahig ttuK (ho iuuia ifhi^ onoa itrncik larror ipto 
tlio heiirta o( Rempn g^oAarpLi Pndi dui|i4Eorp w*p tomaoibarod in Fanip, ptul ibni 
tiling isoniMtibod witii aabiii|TiUj^ whobhi^r bi biatory, riltgicii^ latUrij wtiliftg gr Lpn^iu^p, 
WH [Allnd rphlATl «E hdonglikg %o tbi nl tbn ccviiikTy, Iho Farthipm IfL ¥L, 

Bit Fatoy Bykm ?nry bappUy nUl t€b, b6, ** EnppiiaKncia o( Portipn Fowor pnd 

CuJtnrfl (tJ- H, W„ Tnl, l\] tbit lo pro^a bha totaom in whtfli thia word Li bald, 
thppbli ■nldiar who gTtirlbrtw tbi Kpjar dynppty In Ontobar IM5, orownod hiuueU pa 
^SbMAi Bisp. RiMpti Add furbbnnnure ntdarod bhpi tbo npiso oE (hi dilnE pDcl cm Lha 
<^pipq Bw aim old b« cluHig*d froia EuHli to FpIiIpYL 
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However, from what we know of the dieposition of the great 
fonader of S&B^LDiEin power, gatherul ftotu hifi Rayiogs and 
preoepte that have been preserved, and, espec^inlly, when we 
observe that aD the old writem agree rss to hia great bve of 
justice and his spirit of fair treatment toward friend and foe, we 
have reason to put no faith in the story of the perseoutions. The 
fEict which Gibbon himself acknowledges that the persecutions 
were productive of no civil commotion strengthens onr distrust of 
the story. There is no doubt that active propaganda was under¬ 
taken and all proper and pnasibte mcasuies were adopted by this 
devoted advocate of Zoroastrianism for the promulgation and 
adequate exposition of the truths and tenets of the Good 
Religion*' far and wide} and these so far succeeded that the 
number of schismatics throughout his vast empire aoou dwindled 
down to the inconsiderable number i^f eighty thousand. All Ibin, 
however, was peacefully brought abtiut. 

Whilst believing in the story that In a very short period the 
edicts of Aides tur tigainst any otlier than the Htiito-religion 
resulted in the closing of every place of worship in his dominionR 
except those of the fire-worshippers, Benjauiin frankly admits 
that the example of the ChristianR of the early churoh acts ne a 
palliation of this intolenince of the ZoruAntrians, for almost from 
the outset intolerance of any belief but theii own has been the 
practice of the vaxious Christian sects, enforced, as we know, for 
many agea hy fire and torture and the sword. Even if .'Irdi^shir 
did priictiae intolerance as alleged, it is not right to blame his 
religion for it. Human nature, as Benjamin rightly ohaerveH, 
se onut to be pretty much the same everj*wbare, in spite of the 
teachings of religion. 

According to Masoudi and Tabiri, Ardeshit towards the 
of bis life, withdrew altogothor from the guvoenment and with 
his own hands placed the crown on his son SliapCir’s head. On 
the coins of silver and copper struck by Ardesbir at the end of 
bis reign the youthful head uf this prince apiieurs along with the 
king a likeness. (F. S. G,, 78.) 

The Anjihnan-ilra-i NAaeri assigns to king Ardeshir the 
authorship of a book called KitrisUnj which dealt with philosophy, 
divine knowledge, divine worship, and other subjects. 
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M A r lcpTm aajB that Ardeshir was Jearned as well as wise, and 
is the reputed author of two remarkahle boote. The first, entitled 
the Rives an aooount of h\s travels and enterprises. 

The second was a work upon the beat mode o! living, in which 
rules, drawn from hia own experience and judgment, were 
prescribed for all ranks of men. This book was greatly admired, 
and King Naushirvan had copies of it made and oireukted with 
a view to establishing order and morality in the empire, 

Sir Percy Sykes {S. H. P., 3rd ed,, Vol. I, 397*8) says that 
as a mjonarch Ardeshir stands out as a eane, wide-minded ruler, 
who woB over anxious that his subjects should be happy, who 
reali/nd that the basis of good administration was justice, and 
who worked inceaaantly to carry out his priuciplea, 

For the great empire of the S&sAnides which Ardeahir 
founded and which terminated at the Arab conquest, we notice 
in Arab authors sincere admiration as one that was a model of 
political art in the Fast, Amougst all nations the Persian kings 
are renowned as the most- pawerful kings of the world. They 
possessed high judgment and intelligence and as for the 
organizatioi] of the empire no one among kings had their equal, 
says Abid Fed&. (J, L A., July 1920, 80.) 

In a bas-relief at Takn-BostAn (“ Arch of the Uarden”), near 
KenuAnshAh, which bears no inscription, Ardeahir is represented 
as hft n d j n g the diadem to Bhilpfir, while a third figure, 
which is of a richly dressed person, with a halo of Glory {Av. 
HvarsTto) around his haid, a sword or baton in his baud, and bis 
feet leeting on a sunflower, witnesBes the transaction of the 
bestowal of the emblem of sovereignty with approving eyes. Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Ker Porter, who in the last century, made 
the picture of the baa-relief available to us for the first time 
through th^ books, suggested that the radiated figure might lx* 
the prophet Zoroaster. Porter also hinted that it might be a 
personifioation of the Mithraic religloiL Flandin and K. K. Gomit, 
the pioneer Parsi philologist of Bombay, also thought it to 
represent Zoroaster. Thomas and Kawlinson bold the view that 
it is a representation of AhfkrA Maxd&, while Dr. Justi's opinion is 
that it is the angel Mitbra or Meher. Sir J. J, Modi, after a 
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perHonal inRpeotion, 6nd8 hunself anabk to Bupport the conjecture 
that the figure ih that of the Prophet. Another Parei Hchiilnjr, 
Sir Jehangirsha C. Goyajee, argues Rtrougly that it repreflentn 
Veiethragim (Behritm), the angel of dietary; whHe the hypothtstn 
of the learned Dostur Dr, Maneekji Nusserwanji Dlmhe (M. JT. V,, 
67) is that the sculptined figure with hvarerw darting its fier]' 
ra3f5i over its head and with iln feet resting on a sunflower, 
reminiHoent of the Mitbraio origin of hvareTio, represents dtarsh 
xpenta raihaesMAra yasata pautu hvarenangha, ' Atar the holy 
warrior, the full of gkury,’ either in his inctirnation os Pfre 
Farobag or os Fire BahrAm witnensing hia royal protege msotving 
the emblem of power from the hands of AhhrA Maada. 

In the couTBP of his testamentary monitions to fclhAprtr 
referred to before, Ardesbir is said to have foretold that after 
five hundred yearn had passed away, the dynasty woutd end 
and ShApftr*B descendants and their kinsmen would turn aside 



AhAHk Mii^ Mitn^dnii ^he token ot roymlt j an 
(Tin post in hh wotk A^r«-A)NTt ditifrribii thli tokm m 

HaJbk^M&uhntlA, i^r, Liie Ring of AlllftsWi ifmbolloiil of iucwu, pm* 
ii^ oxo&ll«n» of 

from his (Ardosbir’s) wise counsels, negloot the advice of sagw. 
practise injustice, oppress the subjects, seam the pious, and grow 
up in the faith of Ahriman, whilst the pure Faith which be 
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hard revived wcrald be fouled aud dt*w>latioD would be brought 
over the land. 

Ou the bas-relief at Tailitri-BOstoiu, in which Aidetdiir is 
Tepref«ntied as reoeivmg the Persian diadmn from the tiands of 
Ahhr4 MapdA, there ate two inacriptionB, both in Persian and 
GreeL The longer of these two inacTiptions nina ae follows:— 
P€dhkaf zani Ahura 7tiiizda Mazditn hagi Ariakakzhatr 
malJcdn malkd Air an Minuckitri min Yazdan, Hawllnson 
translates it:—^“The OnnaKd^wurahippiDgDivine Artaxerxes, King 
of the Kings of Iran, heaYen*deficended, of {the race of) the gods.” 
The shorter inscription runsPai/iiar zani AJiura Mazda hagi^ 
Bawlinson obeerves that, from the conimencement of their 
sovereignty, the Sitsitiiiim princes claimed for Ihetuselvcs a 
qualified divinity, asaumiug the title of BAG or A TAX A, ‘ God 
and taking, in the Gre^ version of their legends, the correspon* 
dent epithet of 0EO^, and he explains that Baga is the term 
used for ‘ god' throughout the Ajohieuieumu inscriptions and is 
there applied both to OrniHad and the inferior deities, and that 
the bag or bagi of the early Sisiniaue represents this word is 
generally sgteed u|}oti. (B. S. 0. M., 68 ff.) 

The dictum that the Si^Aiiiaii princes claimed fur themselves 
a qualified divinity we are nut prepared to accept. 8uoh a claim 
would bo distinctly contrary to the tenets of SJorwiatrianism. 
They adopted the appollation of bagi in order to be recognised 
OB the representatives of God on earth. We find from the 
infioriptions that the Achnemenians, as well as their successors 
the SAsfLniaas attributed their regal authority, their siir«»ses, 
and thoir good fortune to God s special favour. In the AyAdgAr^ 
i-Zariiitn, we find king VishtAspn uddne^sed by his courtiers os 
lekAm i>agdn, which Sir J. *T, Modi {M. S, A,, 4) considers aa 
equivalent to 'Yoirr Majesty*. Bag&n is the plural of hag. 
Another likely explanation is that furnished by Dr, .1, M. Unvala 
in his article “The Winged Disk," {M. M, V., fiO-3), 'iViklng 
into consideration the Hellenic influence, which was very preva¬ 
lent among the later Parthians, this writer considers it as 
highly probable that Atdealiir desired only to imptfte on the 
minds of the sabjngated Barthians familiar with iiimg 4 « of 
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divinitius the iiDptiJtiauj(.iti of hie victory and of hie ItY^itimute 
claim to the throne of the Aohjveinenides by this boR-relief, on 
which he represented himaelf accepting the (jrowa with tihets 
from the hands of Ahhri Ma/jda on the battletield. He obBcrves 
that when the ut'Oeegity which forced Ardeshir to adtipt this 
iconic representation of Ahhra, Mazda on his bas relief passed 
away^ it waa oompletely abandoned by his HUCoeesuiB, with the 
exception of Sh^phr I and Narses, and that here we see nrtthing 
else but the borrowing of the motif and no iconic conviction of 
Ardeshir, whuae zeal for the reform of the Zoruastrian religion 
ts attested by historians. 

11. ShApCa I. 




Ardeshir wae sucoeeded by Shaphr. whose probable date of 

coronation, according to N i >ldeke, 
was 20th March 242. Firdausi 
gives him a reign of 30 years 
and 2 months. 

AriifiRnm mtide an attempt 
to regain indepondonce, but 
the movement woe easily sup- 
piesscd. 

Mentzen, king of Hatra, 
also ra^ed the ling of indepen- 
denoe, and annexed the entire 
country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. But he wus 
betrayed into BbApilr s hands 
by his daughter, after extract* 
ing a promise from ShApilr that 
L he would take her into marriage, 

Masoudi and Tabui speak of ShapAr marrying her ; but Malcolm 
uiGntions that the king band^s! over the traitress of her father 
to the executioner. 

At this time Roino was torn by internal dissensions. Taking 
ivdvantfigc of thk tihApivr dcU?rtuincd to resume liis bithcr’ii 
design of relieving VVeutorn Asia from the Homans, 
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lu A-D. 235, daring his campsigos Hgaiast the Germans 
an the Rhiue frontier, Emperor Alexander Severtis, the opponent 
of Ardeshlr, wtia murdered by hia soldiers, and iTaxiinin, the 
leader of the uiutineers, a savage Thracian peasant^ who, by 
hia extraordinary strength and valour, had attracted the notice 
and favour of Alexander and had been rawed by him to the 
highest military oominand, was proclaimed Emperor- 

From this time forward the Roman Empire became “the chattel 
of the soldiers”. The different arinies one after another proclaimed 
their commanders as emperors, deposed them on the tlimsiieat 
pretexts, and plundered the prosperoue provinoes at their will. 
Within the period of hflJi a century {A.D, 235 to 285) there 
wore twenty-six Romans who were given the imperial purple, 
and only one of them died a natural death, 

\fftTfinim was of a most suspieious, sangninory and unrelent¬ 
ing nature. On the slightest suspicion or aocuaaticm, the noblest 
Romans who had rendered distinguished services to the empire, 
were chained on the public carriages and hurried into the empe- 
iot*B preseiiice. Several of the victims of hia wrath were ordered to 
be aewed up in the hides of slaughtered onimab, others to be 
exposed to wild hoaste, and others again to be beaten to death with 
oJabs. The degradation of Rome, writes Merivalo (M, G. H- R., 551), 
might now seem complete, when its chief was a mere illiterate 
barbarian, ignorant even of the Greek language, the comuion 
vohiole of all polished thought for so many centuries. 

Africa was the first of the provinces to rise in revolt against this 
human monster, Maximin. The prefect Gordian us, who was a 
deuoendunt of the Soipios and was known both for his virtuoa and 
his learning, was forced to ttssnuic the purple adjust his own will 
Being a very old man, he associated with himself his son as joint 
emi^eror. Both received worm support not only in Africa but 
also at Itome. Shortly afterwards they were assailed in Carthage 
by Capelbiius, governor of Maurihmio. The son was killed in 
biittlo, and the hither, hearing of his defeat, in despair took his 
own life, 

The rule of theGoedians hud nut lifted fur more than thirty- 
six (lays, In their place the senate cIkmu out of their own Dumber 
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two iif^w empefoFB^ MaxianiK und BoJbiatiB. Tbo oltj iDob> out of 
gratitude to the noble father and wm who had Bacrificed their 
lives for the repabtk;, insisted upon the affloeiation with the two new 
emperors of a member of the family the Gordiatia bsC^skt. The 
semkte y ieldad to the demand and invested a grandaon of the 
elder Gordian, a mere boy of thirteen, with the purple. 

Mujamin hastened from the frontiers to confront Maximus 
who was leading the iirmy of the senate. He advanced os far as 
Ac]uiloia and laid siege to it, but the place inada a gallant 
resistoaoe. The soldiers of Maxiniin, who were aufieiing from 
want and sickness, inutinied and moidered him in his tent, 

On 16th July 238, when the whole city was employed in tho 
Capitoline games, some disoontented Pcsetorian guards surprised the 
emperors Maximus and Balbinas, stripped them of their garments, 
and dragging them through the streets, cut them in pieces, and 
saluted Gordian as sole emperor. The greatest empire of the period 
was imder the role of a bc^. 

ShAphr was not slow to take tidvantage of the distreases 
and degeneracy of the Roman empire brought about by her 
disastrous internal dissonsions. Hb crossed the middle Tigris 
ttud invaded Mesopotamia. Nbibia, which was a well fortified 
aud well defended Homan colony, was taken, and the Fersian 
army then fiverran Syria uud seised Antioch, the rich metropolis 
of the Boinan East. 

The youthful emperor Gordian’s minister and fathor-in-law 
TimeaitheuB (Misithens), though a man of letterw, wus a person 
of such versatile talents as to display considerable military genius 
when raised to the dignity of Prtetorian Prefect. He persuaded 
Gordian to tpiit the luxury of Rome and march into Asia at the 
head of a considerable array. As the Eomatts advamjed thu 
Ptetsians retreated fctom the cities which they had captured, 
and retired from the Enphratea to the Tigris. 

TimeBitheuB died of a flux, or perhaps ol poison adminiatered 
by a rival. With Ids death Gordian’s fortune deeerted him. As 
u conaequenoe of the disoontent of the army, which was fomented 
by Julius Philip, an Arab by birth, who in his earlier career was a 
brigand by profeasioui and bod succeeded Timeeitheua in ^ 
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Prififfictiin!, Cnirflitiii wa8 miirdurod at a pliuce ciiltecl Zaitbii^ 
about twenty tniliw from on tbo fronliei of the two 

empires (March 24-J), The soldiers pruclutriied Philip emperor, and 
the sonate siJid the provinces gave him their ready obedience. 

Philip, who is claimed by some ol the curly Christian writers an 
a convert to their faith, made peiice with Persia (A,D. 244), and 
loft for Borne. Under the terme of this peace Armenia was left 
ht the Persians and Mesopotamia to the Ilomans. According to 
somo ancient writers the terms of the treaty were very disgioco- 
ful to Rome, The remark of Bawlinsou (K. tJ. U. M., 78) that 
Niebuhr’s oondusion sueiDB to be just, namely, that Philip oon- 
eluded a peace with the Persians which w!Vj m honourable to 
the Boinans a^ oiroomstances would allow, suggests that the 
terras of the treiity must have lieen decidedly much in favour of 
the Persians. It seems bo us that it is these peace-nt^otiatiuns 
that Firdausi speaks of in the following lines :— 

“ The Kaisar «lis patched an experianced envoy to Shapvir with I,he 
following message' Haw much blood rlost thou shed lor the sake 
of dinars V What answer wilt thou give and what excuse wilt than 
niahu when questioned by the Jnat Judge and tirutde on the iJay of 
Beckoning ? Add not to nur dietress. We ^vill remit to thee the 
customary tribute and sabmit to thy orders. We will furnish many 
hostages from onr own kinsmen. It Is meet thatlhnu withdraw from 
Palawina (Cappadooia). In addition to tribute we will send to thee 
w hat thon wilt.’ The Kaisar sent to Shapiir ton ox-hides all hllod 
With gold and dinars of the Kaiaar’e coinage and many other vaiuablo 
gifts, besides a thoasaud male and female Humi slaves and couDtless 
pieoea of brocade.” 

The most notablo event In the short reign of Philip wa£ tho 
mugcificent oelebratioD, in A.D. 248, of the thousandth anniver* 
Kury of the foundation of Home by BomuluB. 

Within the short apace of Sve years (242'254) four cmpoiors, 
Philip and hia saocessors Decius, (laJlna and .^milianiis, all met 
with violent deaths, Vajoriau, who was of noble birth and a 
senutur of reputatJou, was invested with the purple by the 
unanimous voice of the Homan world. Owing to hjs old age he 
ussixjiated with liiui his son (HJlienus as his eoUeaguu. During the 
reign of these emperors various warlike ttibea, the principal of 
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^hioh were the Goths, the AJemanui, uud the FrEiaks, were 
mflhiug a. series of attacks on the frontier and mvaging some erf 
the finest provinces. 

After an interval of foiirteon years following on the conoJnsion 
of the treaty with Philip, king Bli^phr undertook a second 
invasion of the Eoman provinces (AJ>. *258). Advancing into 
Mesopotamia, he seiaed Nisihis, CarrhEUf and Odessa, crossed the 
Euphrates, and took Antioch with such rapidity that her pople 
who Mfere absorbed in the enjoyment of theatrical and other 
performances first leamt the city’s hill on the esclamation of s(»mc' 
actors that the Persians were in possession. 

While his unworthy eon was cousummg his time in the 
indulgence of vicioofl pleasures, the aged Valerian girded on his 
sword and hastened to the defenct^ of the Euphrates, retook 
Autioch, and secured some more initial euGcesse^. But soon tiie 
events h»ok & decidedly diBastrouB turn for tlio Romans. MajcrinuR, 
the PrfetoriaD prefect, who aspired to the purple, led the Boinan 
army into a trap near Edessa. The emperor sent envoys to 
Sh&phr to purobase escape by the payment ftf an imniense 
amount of gold. 8bApAr rejected the o5er with dbdam, and 
advancing in the form of buttle h) the foot of the Roman rampart 
insisted on a personuJ conference with the emperor. The Cf^nfu- 
renoe ended in the seiiinre of Valerian (A.D. 260). The Roman 
troops laid down their arms and Rurrendered or acattfsred. 
CyiiadeK or Miriades, a Syriaij fugitive in the fusion camp, was 
chosen by SbiXp5r to be invested with the purple, and the victor b 
choice wuK ficcepted by the Honiau soldiers with ucelamationB. 
Tlip iJTisoners of wiir were interned in the city of dand’i-Shftpfir. 

Ah (ToncemB ShApftr’a treatment of his imperuil captive, 
Gibbon notes that the voice of history reproaches the king with 
a proud abuse of the rights of conquest, but at the same time ho 
makes the shrewd remark thot this voice is often little more than 
the organ of hatred nr I lottery. This voice of history says that us 
long os Valerian wna alive, he wtis constantly esposed to the 
gm!e of the multitude, bound in chains and invcabid with the 
purple and whenever flh&pilr mwintcd his horse he set hia foot 
on Iho kneeling emperor’s neck. There ia aiao a myth that when 
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Valerian died SMpi&r had his body flayed and the skin, inflated 
with Btraw in the fonn of a human body, was for ages kept bung 
up to view in one of the most frequented fire-temples of Persia. 
Gibbon refieota that the tale is moral and pathetic, bat its truth 
questionable. On the face of it the story is laoking in trtith. The 
hanging ap of a dead body in a holy firertemple—and the skin 
filled and kept in human shape was not likely to be taken 1^ the 
populace as anything other than a corpse—would have been 
deemed the grossest defilement of the sacred place. Besides, an 
autocrat like the monarch of Iran was the most vmlikely person 
to degrade publicly and bring into the ridicule of the common 
people the majesty of royalty. This myth is not told by any 
of the writers nearest to the time, but is related by writers of lialf 
a oentury later. In the circumatanoea Gibbon has reason to be 
sot^ptioa], and Rawlinaon points out the fact that Oriental 
monarchs, when they aro cruel, do not show themselvea iisliained 
of their cruelties, but usually relate them in their bas-reliefs, and 
the sculptures ascribed to 8h&phr do not contain anything 
ooufirmatory of these stcries. 

If, ss Warner holds, Valerian is identical with fih&pfir'a 
Homan captive BdziLnlisb mentioned in the Sh&b-nAmeh, then 
we ieam from that epic that wherever Bh&pfii went it waa bis 
wont to have the company of this Boman emperor, whose counaeis 
be heeded and who ooDstruoted for him, by the aid of Homan 
engineers, a great dam, twenty feet broad and twelve hundred feet 
in length, aoroeB the river flowing by the town of 

ShOster, on the completion of which work, after three years, 
Shapiir permitted him to depart for his own country. The dam 
exists to this day and is known by the narao of Bandn-KaiBar 
{Cffsar's Dam). According to Tabari and some other writors 
not only the dam but the town of Shiistcr itself was built by the 
Honian captivea. The Faldavi treatise SbatroihA-i-AiriLn however, 
attributes the foundation of this town to the Jewish quw?a of King 
Ye/degard I. 

The indolent and voluptuous Gsllienus survived his father's 
capture eight yuars (AJJ. 2^G0-2(^). The peried from A.D. 251 
to is known as the Age of tbe;Tbirty l!yrantH, on ucoount of 
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thp Qumber of pretcuderB who Fjpmng Lip in pvery part of the 
Eoman Empire itnd aBsomed the purple. One of thi'tJe waw 
Cyriadea of whom mentioD has been made bi'fore, and another was 
luweunnfi, who hsd assumed the purple in DJirimim, To thouf 
European writerK who ore hctijt tired of having a lling at 
Orientid isam^jery and ehiwinery we present the following ntimdate 
which the civiib^ Wrstern Emperor (i^allieuus wioto with hia 
own hand to one of Im inrnfateTa in rf.'spect of the latter rival 

It ifl not enough that you exterminate such as appeared in 
armsi the chflnon nt liattle Tuight have served me aa cftectually. 
The male aex of every age mnat he extirpated ; provided that in the 
execution of the children and old mun you can contrive EDi.‘atT8 to 
Have onr reputation. I<it every one die who hiw dropt an expression, 
who has ontorbamed a thonght, against me, against i«e the eon of 
Valerian, the father and brother of so many prjncoFi. finmeraber 
that Ineenoaa was made omperor, tear, kill, hew in pieos?. 1 write 
to you with my own hand, and inspiro you with my own feaUngB." 

Shipilr marcht’d im Antioch imd ouoe more captured it. 
Gibbon tuentionH tliat the splendid buildings of this great town 
were either pillaged or destroyed, and the muueroufi inlmbihmtB 
were put to the* sword or led awiy into captivity. But the moro 
probable story is the one which Eawlinson (R. S. 0. M., HiJ) relates 
on the authorit)' of the fragment of the anonymous continuator of 
Dio's Eomau History, in the Fr. Hist Gr., VoL IV, 192, namely, 
that the more prudent cUj^iens had withdraiiVti from the cil^, but the 
bulk of the people not displeased at the turn of aHiuis, rojnained 
and welcomed the conqueror, and hero Miriades ivus iiietalled in 
power. 

ahlprtr’s irruaistihlo forces then mode a raid into Cilioia and 
thence into C:appiidooia. Tarsiw, a great cit>' of Inorning and 
emporium of trade, was captured, and the pafiaea of Mount Taurus, 
which were ill defended by the Romaus, foil into the king's bands. 
Ciesaria, the oapitaJ of Cappadocia, which was suppostd hi have a 
population of four hundred thousand souJh, put up a gallant defence 
under its governor Deniosthenes, but Shftpiir had friends within its 
walls, who betrayed it into his bands. 

It seisms that on Sh&phr's advance into lj 3 Tia, Cdenathus, a 
most opulent Syrian or Amb chief, who occupied a position of 
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Riinift independence at the flonriebing elty nf Palmyra, sient »n 
ombasRy to him. accompanied by a long train of ©imels laden with 
the infwt rare and valuable inerohfindL'ie, Odenathuff' epistle to 
the king was respf’Ctful but not servile. Shipilr took offence at 
its tone, tore it to pieces, and trampling it beneath hia Feet 
haughtily esclaimed, “\Vbo is thiH I’^ilenathuFs that he thus 
insolently preeumes to adflrr-sK his lord? If be hopes to lighten his 
punishment, let him pHime and fall pmstrate U‘fnre me with his 
bauds Ironud behind bis hack, Bhotild he heHitate, swiit destruction 
shall l>e poured on his head, on his race, aud im his land.” By his 
Gonimand all the valuable prwumts from PalmjTH were oast inht 
the Euphrates. 

This urrogunce of ShApur tumwl Odrnatlius into u deadly 
enemy; and when the Persian ariny, enenmbtrivd with its Bptnk 
and captives, was makiug itw slow Orireat to the Euphrates, he 
hovm'd about with a brdy of tijTians and Arabs and liarassed it. 
cutting off the stragglers iitid tiapturing juuoh of its spnils, besidwi 
it unmlier of women of the rttyal hiuiHehoid. 

GuJIlenus tu.kuowkdged tins bold chk^in as tiiii ci>I league, 
and entrusted him with the government of the East, conferring 
upon him tire title of Augustus. Odemitlms himself aHsnnied npuu 
bis coins the title of King of Kings. 

In *203 OdenalliuK otico more UA>k up arms against tUo 
Perfliaus, and captured Oirrhoc and Nisibis, But bis design to Jay 
sioge to Cteslphoti was fruHtrated and in wiveral eugagenienta he 
retseived defeat. He wits fondl’d to retreat, hut he retained 
ponseaaion of Mesopotamia, which remained a port of the Idngdtmt 
of PalnitTa, until it wits captured in 3T3 liy .Aurelius from the 
famous widow and succeHsov of Odenathus, the valiant and 
heintiful .S^nobia, who had boldly assumed tlie title of Queen of 
the East and bode defiance to Boua.', 

Accordiug to Firdausi, ShApiLU* built a city for his ItooiRTi 
captives on a great highway in Khhidstflu (Susiana). 

His reign laati^ for a period <jf thirty years and two months 
(A.IX 240 tf) 271, or 241 to 272). He was auccetded by his hou 
H orma'^d. In his tesiFiiuentary coiiuBel to the latter he iidvist*!! 
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hiifi evpr U) rnlu with jiistiw and Wp in niind the monititjiiis of 
Ardesbir as ho hiniHtilf hinl done. 

Bofiidofl being one of the gi'eatevt warrior-lriiigia Iran has 
produced, Bh4pClr tanks as one of the greatest buQdera of the day. 
He built a new capita! and gave it his own name. In ita ruins 
tliat crown the height cam still be traced the esteusiveneRFi and 
impelling grandeur of that once imperial city and its citadel. They 
contain a number of remarkable bea-reUefH and rock-itLsoriptious. 
Besides these, there exist many fine memorials set up by him at 
HAjiilIxld, NakKli-i-Rajib and NaJcHb-i-Bftstain, near Peraepolis, at 
DArA.bgerd in bouth-eastern Peceia, and elsewhere. 

Among the tombs of the Achiiemenidea at Naksh-rltiiiftHJii 
there are a number of rock carvings, m one td which Valerian is 
shown as kmeeling befoiv Sh^pbi and suing his grace. At 
D&rftbgerd a large tablet exhihihe Sb^phr on horseback in Ihe act 
of presenting Cyriades to the Roman troops as their emperor, 
(Jyriades himself raising his right hand and taking un oath of 
fidelity to his Persian Kiixei’ain. Mr. I’hmck oliHcrves (P. S. (J., 81) 
that few, if any, events in history Imvo prodneed h greater efitet 
than the capture of an emperor of Romo by the monarch of a 
young dynasty. 

There exists in the ruinixl city of Sbipfir a colusmiJ Khituc 
of this king on tlio right hand bank of the livor, but far high up, 
at the entrance to an linormoua cave in the face fd the cliff. 
It lies now broken iUid defaced Ixsiide the huge pediiitiil on which 
it stood. 'The pideHtal is ten feet in diamottFr ami five feet high. 
The Kiindidlwl feet tluit once atoou upon it arc thirty-nino inches 
in length. The full height of the statue must have been muue 
twent)'’ feet. (R. R- T. P., 86"7.) 

In a bi'lmgnsrl inscriptioo at HA.jiiibi\d BhApAr records a feat 
of bowmanship p<;rfonued by himself in the pruijence of the nobles 
of hia court.* 

Itj a tridiogiml inscription at Naksh-i-Rujs-b the SasiLutan 

* [ti {tilt plM Eupirt tttribtiLnf ihk cf ^tcwminnbip in EhApQT Cp hul in aunthir 

h« kbal ih« boi^mkimlkip ^ lu t^^brlui II D, 
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Pahbvj text* ninfi as follows :—PaiJinli sansh Mazdayam hagi 
ShdhpiiJiri malkdn maikd Airdn vc Anirdn ‘minocMtri mitt 
yazifln harsh Ma^daijastt bagi ArtahMiatr malHn nuilfcit Airdit, 
minocJiitri mirt yazidn napi bagt Pdpaki TitalJtd ( TIim is tht? 
inrngp of the ^MEUida^worshlppiDg Divinity HhApflr, King of Kings 
of Imii and uon-Initi, of apiritiiiJ origin from tho sacred bfingB, 
son of the Mii/dA.“Woi-8liiiJpiug Divinity Ardoshir, King of the 
Kings of Diui, of Apiritiiiil origin from the sacred bemgs, griindson 
of the Divinity FipaJi, the King”). CJovmt GohinKiu (G. SL E. C., 
13) give/! the expUmntion that Yoi«3. iitid its va.riDus forms, (which 
occur veiy frequently in the furajnla* which mu found on coins 
fts well aw on engraved shmes) me itscrilx.'d to divine origin, but 
in the ancient dialects it esprtiSfjed a superiorily of nature, 
which was atkibiTted to kings and men of noble race, as well as 
ki celestial beings theiiiBelveh. 

In ShilpiLi's bi-lingiial inscription at HfhjiitbAid hu has tho 
samo titles aa in the Naksh^hBajab inscription, (P, S, C., 83.) 

tiince Ship in calk hiuisolf lord both of Inm and non-Iran, 
K'lwliuiion concludes that he probably held some ijoythic tribes 
under hk sway, probnlily in SegestAn or SisUn, south and eiist 
of tlto lake Hanihn. Without unbering into details, Herjifeld 
says, that there lire a fi?w coins probably issued by Shapili 1 as 
govyrnftr of KhhrasiLn, with the simple legend Shabpiir in 
Knshiin Kcript and language and there are a good number of 
coins belonging to Ifchrini I and II j hence we loam that during 
thi' whole of the third century all the heirs to the throne 
oC(!upicid thc! position of ' Great Khshttnshah’ before their 
iioccssioQ h) the throne, and this explains perfectly tlie adoption 
of tho title bhkhAnshAh-i-Kriin ut iineran by the Sasonian 
kings, from BhAphr 1 onwanls. (J. K, 0.1., No. 7, 111.) 

Arab htatcamns give him the siirtiiLUio of Al-Janfld ("Of the 
armies”). titjU in ndlitury talents he was not equal to lija 

* Utrileld'i [H, t., SQ) traT]uripli«n &l thii tl >■ unaiT !— 

L (juttari ^ n«i(dii«n t«ee } hp^ brs laliia 
2, (.'till TT miftM KE £it*« AE jAnIdn 
B. ehSnuEdefii l«|S nrU^bir HiliAn BAli 
i^in KK eit» AZ yWllAu uAtA Lug* jiApAk« 
ts kAH 
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distiaguiahed fatlior nad predecawor. In HdminiBtmtmf ability he 
compares favoiirably with any other prince of liia lint*. He wo« 
II. patron of ui't and eucourogod talent. 13«i!ideEj the public vv^ockti 
idready LLHmtiontd, he eonetr noted the great bridge of Diisfnt, 
whicli luut 22 Hi'cbeB and is 450 panes long. 

Hi^i b'utnres were not hiindaome nnd he wne diatingnishi^ 
for great personal courage and niuniiiconce. Accarding to Tabari 
tmd iliikhoiid he imlv doKirnd wealth that he uiight iiae it for 
good and great purpuaes. In the Shih'n4raeh we find him 
telling the people ttnit he luui OTery happlnetja, hia treasury whs 
full, and whilat he wanted nothing fur himself, Ijo wonld take 
from the iigriculturistE no more than one-'ihlrticth share of tbinr 
income for paying his troops. 

It is mentioned In the fourth book of the Dinkard that 6h&phr 
bad caiiBod bixiks on philosophy, hygiene, gwjgiaphy, astronomy, 
astrology, the abetmct philofMjphy of the original crediou, and 
other aubjt'cts to be prepared in the Piihiavi binguagt^ from the 
ancient PersiLin writings and from Indian, Greek and Bomtin 
books, and kept one copy of each in fihe royal archives. 

Ho was Hs ardent a fjorotistriau oa Aideshtr. There wim 
no greater religious fur men t in tla' East tliau during bis reign. 
Zorotistrlanism wtus revivified, Christianity wiia naikiog rapid 
progreaa, Judaiwu was taking a new farm, and MflLuI wua endeavour¬ 
ing to inculcate a new creed. 

Mini, son of on© waa burn in Babylon in AJ>. 215* 

210 and Kjetfived good education at Ctosiphen.* He was at 
first inclined to Christianity, and is said to have received holy 
orders and ki have ministered to a eongregatioiu But when ho 
put forward his pretBusions tlmt Im was the Paraclete or 
Comforter promised by Christ and that the gospel, called the 
Ertung, which he had composed and illustrated by pictuiea drawn 
by himsiclf, should supersede the New Testament, he was expelled 
from the churclL 

The Manichaeans were not iieniiitted bo injure ajiy living 

* CuiitQiiil't t 4 ^oiiiit, ill %fm R^tod do I'HiAbc^Lro dai Edigicm df BBd Jong 

c»l at t*i£i MAikiizhAUD bdoki rEumtl^ djiMTrtrttd in iha Fijnfiin dh4rti!l of Egjpt^ 
mhI r^atnd Id lu Dr. J. M* UhviiJb'i KrtkJa pjjk 46-i7 ot K- L H- a* 1^*“ Oo4, 
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thing, whether anirnttl nr vegetable, tor the Bake of obtaining 
ftwd. The Mtmiohaean ehiirch made u distbction between 
tlie' pleot ’ or ‘ perfect \ who practised the niisst extrenie aBOetiotBiii, 
and the ‘ heareis' (auditores) or ' oatechnnienswbtt were bound 
only to avoid idolatry aud witchcraft, to lead vittiiotu?, streightr 
forward lives, and. above all, not to take life in any form. Mini 
taught that everything waa evil in au evil world, and he 
consecjuently denounced marriage and the propagation of the 
hiinifin race. The doctrine relating to the hereafter formed the 
central point to which his religious and ethicd teachings gmvdtatcd 
and in which they culminated with the promised reward for the 
sanctified. 

BesidcK the doctrinti* of Christiauitjv Mini had ituido a deep 
study tjf thi? ZorofWitriiiu and Tjcvitical tenets, sind was familiar 
with the philosophiciil sj-stem of liabja Mhni; and he promulgated 
, 1 , synthetic creed combining the esscutin] truths c>f aU these 
laitlihi. tth&pdr was at first inclined to favour M&ni, but when 
he oaiue to understand what his teaching really was, he rejected 
it and proscribed Mini, who betook himself to another country. 

Tlie following are among tlie masimtt of Sh&phr I which 
Mirkhond has recorded. '* The oouversatiou of a wise man is 
wealth, but the words of a tool arc a loss to the hearer.” “ There 
IB no inncKsunce except by the grace of God, no ineeknesa except 
by hirt support, and no decision except by cimsultation.” 

III. Hobhaed £. 

HorniHjxit the son of 9h4p6r, by the daughter of Mehntk 
Nhshfutd, awsendyd the throne in A.D. 272 or 273. When he 
WHS governor of KhflrAa4n, to which post BbApitr hud appointed 
him, ho is said to have subdued the kings of the iidj<.)ining 
cLiuntrii^ imd there gained the surnjitiic of al-battd, al-jari {‘ thw 
hero’).^ (H. P., 46.) During his reign, which liwted ii little over a 
year, Miini returned to Perniiv lifter long joumeys during the 
course of which he visited Ktehmir, Tibet, Turkestan imd CJhina. 
The king reoeived him with favour and allowtd him to propigiite 
his doctrines. Miini succeeded in spreading his doctrint^a among 
|4ic Christians of Mesopataiuia, aud in founding the eout p| 
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^lanichaeans, who for ronturii* 
gave Gousideiable tronblH to the 
ClhriBtkn ehurch. 

The Baying, now a ijattir 
monpItu», " Walls have ettr«,'’ 
wits first expressed by king 
Hormayid in his inangnral 
oddreBB to the nobles and chiefs 
of his laud. The following is 
a saying of the same king :—A 
man not ptissesshig these five 
qualities U unworthy to lie a 
Bovereign, namely: (1) lie miuit 
have foresight enough to 
perceive the sequels of affairs in 
the beginning ; (2) he must bt' 
cautious enough to abBtain 

hoiii all improper acts; (3) In* 

must lie oonfideat of his ow'n piwers and bravery as not to be 
disuoncertHiI in any emergency; (4) he must strkitly fulfil 
whatever he promises ; (fi) he must bt! stiong'iumded enough not 
to be influenced by any superstitious or rumours*" (M. 11* ii., 
Pt* I, Vol. n, 335*) 

Honnascd combined tlie two important festivnlB of Nauroz 
{or, New Tear a Day, thi* day Hocniaisd of the month Parvatdin) 
and KhordAd-saJ (the festival of Khordad on the sixth day of 
the same month), ordering that the intermediate days should 

also be holidays, and ho (Ximnianded that great tires should 

be so built on high places, regarding this practifxj as being of gixid 
omeu* Huart (H. A. P. C., 189), who gives thin information, 
mentions that a ratioDalist oxplination adds that it whs sJau 
to (mrify the air* 

The great Zoroastrian Head Priest, Adurb&d MAhrospand, 
floariabed in the time of this king. By hts miracles and Iub 
religious explanations ho brought over the severat uon-ZoroAa&ian 
uutiouB of Pemia to the Zoroastrian religion aud firmly eBtablished 
tlicir faith in it* He wrote several works in Rihlavi and composed. 
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many prayers in Pahlavi and Pa/end, a miinlier of whicli are 
Birtant. (P. S. a A., XVIIl.) 


IV, Vbahhah (Behbam I). 

Hormoj^d was safjoeeded bj’ Vrabran or Behiilm (Aa\ Vere- 
thraghm), who, iMJCording to Pinlausi, was his son, and, according 
to Abh Obeidah, his brother. He was the most skilled veterinary 
surgeon of his time. His reign lasted three years (A.D, 37S2-276). 
He pat Mani to death, great numbers of whose followers were 
mtinsacr^d bj' the Magiaus. Man is liody stuffed with straw 
was espoaed cjn one t)f the gates of Jiind-i'Shaphr, which came 
to be called the Mitni Gate. 

Biihni, Yfli‘qftbi and Tabari place the assassination of Mini 
during the reign of Bebr&m I ; and thi» is confirmed by a bfw)k 
of historical character, containing an account of the last days 
of Mini, recently discovered, along with certain other Maniciiaean 
literature, in the district of Fayohm in Egypt, and described by 
M, Oumont in the " Kevne de iHistoire des HeUgions " of March 
and June 1933. In a paper on the "KeligiouR Influcura of 
Persia" read by him liefore the Persia Society, London, on SOth 
May 1914, Prof, Browne mentioned that tho Manlchacom 
would never have suffered the pifciicaa prosecutbns to which they 
were repeatedly exposed had it not been that their Malthosknism 
w»K regarded as a danger to societj’, and, indeed to the continnance 
of the human race. When King Behifliu gave orders for M4ni 
to be put to death, his words were Hignilicant in this rGspeot. 
"This man," said he, '‘has come forward calling i}eople to destroy 
the world. It Ls necessary to begin by destroying him, before 
anything of Ids plans shall be realised.” 

Firdausi places the event in the reign of tihApilr IT. 
According to his narmtion, Mftni proclaimed himself a prophet 
and the greatest of the world's evangelists and <idduced the 
exceltenoc of his paintings as proof of his mission. He spoke with 
such effusirv© fervour that Sh&piir was filled with iniBgivings 
and culling an assembly of molteds oddresMcd them thus;— 
’ This eloquent man tif Chin has plunged me into doubts about 
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his religion, BDold disoonrse with hini. Perhaps hk arguments 
might incline you to hk Faith " At the con vocation the words 
and arguments oi the Hoad Priest uonplussed the pretender 
nnd he was confused. The king ordered Mini to be dragged 
From the court and his skin to be flayvid and ntnffed with hay 
and hnng upon the city'-gute so that no one else might make 
like pretensions. 

Bawlinson (B. S. 0. M., 103^) points out that in this case, 
as in other similar oneSt there is no sufficient evidence that the 
prooees of flaying took place until the culprit was dead, the real 
object of the excoriation being, not the iodlction of pain, but the 
preservation of a memorial which could be used as a warning and 
a terror to others. 

It is stated in the Binkard that through the counteractive 
coming of Sraosha the Pious, the sovereign was filled with hatred 
towards M4ni which sovereign was a protector of those with 
good living, not with evU living and a Imter of the wicked. Prom 
this we can see that the arrival of tho blessed Smosha {trot-akrae), 
personifying the priestly class, was timely, and whs succ^ftil in 
combating the heresy. (A. V, Williams Jaokson’a article “ Allusion 
to M&ni in Denkart”, It, M. V,, SS-SC.) 

A. Upham Pope (P. I. P. A., 100) mentions that when Mftni's 
books on which he had levied excessive pains were judged heretical 
and cast into the flames, rivulets cf gold, according to the 
contemporaneous records, streamed from the Are, the pathetic 
residue of the gorgeous bindings. 

Though killed in Persia, tho land of its birth, Haniohaaiam 
lived for about a thousand years in Central Asia. 

Benjamin (B. 188) tells us to remember that Mini was not 

only the founder of a great rehgioas sect, but was one to whom 
Persia owes a great debt for the vast impulse he gave to the 
progress of arts in that country when he returned from China. He 
says that this impulse, given at a period when the govern nient 
was ready to enoouiage its growth, was incalculable, and may be 
said to be felt even to the present day, and that we know that fioon 
after occurred a great revival in the decorative aits of embroidery 
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in Persia and that earpeks of wool, of great beauty of deaign and 
exquisite texture, were laade in that oouutry, which, has ever 
since tha,t period l>een famous for its textile Eabrica and fine 
needlework. Bh^pdr I as a patron of art sided the impulae given 
to it by llAni by iuiprtiEg artieta from Greece and Byzantium, 

Aurelian, emperor of Borne, whose talents were better suited 
to the command of an army than to the government of an empire, 
declai'ed war on Persia without any fresh ground of complaint 
(A.D. 274). Evidently his object was to keep the reaUej® legions 
engaged in. a foreign wax and at the same time letiieve the glory 
of Borne which liad been tarnished by the def^i and capture of 
her emperor Valerian. But his project was suddenly frustrated 
by his a.ssass]nation, during a march between Qoraoloa and 
Byzantium, by the hand of a trusted general of hfo, Mucapor, the 
outcome of a couBpiracy fomented by one of his secretaries, 

V. Vbahbas n. 

King Vrahran I was sacceeded by hLs son Vrahran II, who. 
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according to Firdausi, ruled for nineteen years, according to 
Agathiaa and Mirkhond for seventeen yeaxs;, and according to 
Tabari for no more than four. At first his rule was ao tyrannical 
that the diagusted F^sinn nobles wanted to coinpaea his death. 
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But the Heud PriuHt mterptse-d, the king rm^nizied his ivTong 
conduct, and for the retnaludur of his roign he ruled, with such 
wisdom and mode ration as to win lor him the aScction of hie peo[iIe, 
Masoudi mentions that he abandoned himeclf to p^leasure und 
idleness and spent hie time in hunting and otiwi amuBemente; 
and RuwUueon (R. tii.O. M., X08) assutiies it as a sign of his soft 
and pleasuro~Ioving tompnraineut that he alone of the S^e^ide 
princes places the e^y of his wife ii^ion his ooins, and that the 
empUcement implies aasooiatioD in the kingdouL We lind the 
queen's features beautiful, dignitied and intellectual, and we may 
surmise that the king displayed her portrait on Ins coins alongside 
his own out d devoted love and regard for her abilities. His 
subjoction of the inhabitants of Scgcstdn, a most warlike people of 
Scythian arigtn, atteats that he wufi not devoid of courage and 
military ability. He nominated his son as SafcAnshAh or Viceroy 
of SegesUn or Sakast^n. 

Regarding the conquest of Segestan, Heizfeld (H P., 43) says 
that in spite of the rivalry of the Kush&us, not only the suzerainty 
of the Saka JSmpire over the territory reaching from SistAn els far 
as to the mouth of Indus and to Bombiy and RajpfttanA, had been 
maintained until A.D. 2B4, hut it had passed over to the BAsAnian 
viceroy of BakasiAu (afterwards Vrahran HI), all the easier, since 
the power of the KQsh&Dfi themselvea had previously been destroyed 
or seriously weakened by Ardosbh and Hormazd L According to 
this authority, after the oonqueste of Vrahran II in A.D, 284. the 
SAatLniaTi Empire actually comprised the following poaseflaions in the 
East, namely, tiurgin and the wliole of KhhrLts&n, in its restricted 
sense (that is, the small district of the modern province uf Sistiln), 
perhaps inoluding IvhwAriain and Bughd, SakaatAn in its widest 
JimibJ, induding MakrAn and Turan, the lands at the middle 
course of the iudus and its mouths, Kachli, KathiiwAr, MaIwA 
imd the adjoining hialerlimd of those countries. The only 
exception wus the CAfauI valley and the PuujAb which continued 
to remain in the pcssossimi of the Lakr KAshAoH, Hence, in 
the East, the SiksAnian Empire during the 3rd century A.D., all 
but equalled the extent of the Achaemenian Empire, surpassing 
even the limits of that Empire in various directions. 

At tide time when the bulk of the Persian army wad detained 
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OR the fron tiar a of Indiai aud ^Persia, and Persia wan distracted bj 
t ^i R robellioD of thfj kiag's brother Honciiiid, the Kuman Emperor 
M, Aiir. Caruii reooaunenoed hoatiliti^ with Persia i«id crossed the 
Euphrates (AJ3. -283). He was a peteran gimerol, sixt)’ ymee of 
age^ and a soholtur. 

Vrahiftn opeued negotltitious for peace, which howeper foiled. 
The enemy rapidly oTemm Mtsiopotaiiiia, recovered it, laTugcd the 
entire tnuit between the rivera os tar south aa the latitnde of Bagh' 
dad and seized Seleucia and Cteeiphon without finding serious 
resistance. 

The sudden death of Garus, under oireumstanoee which 
frightened and unnerved the superstitious Bonum soldiers, put a 
atop to the further progress of the Boman arms. The terrified 
soldiers demanded Numerian, who had accampanied his father 
Girus to Persia >ind who and his brother Carhnis had been elected 
by the senate us joint emperors on the di?ath of Cams, to lead 
them away from the inauspicious scene of war. 

It has been related before that when king Ardeshir seized 
Armenia from king Cbosroes and annexed it to his own dominions, 
the Armenian satraps tied and took shelter in Eomtui territory, 
ChosToes' infant son Tiridates was saved by the fidelity of his 
friends and brought up undi^r the protection of the emperors of 
Borne. This Arsacide prince had dbtinguiidied himsejf in 
every martial exercise and by the display of matchless strength 
and valour. In A.D. ‘2iH> Emperor Diocletian took up tho prince’s 
cause and seiited him on the throne of Arruenia, which so long 
had remained under Persian subjection. The ArmeniiuiK were 
in great elation at having oncu muro an Arsoeid king imd,received 
Tiridates with joy imd acclamations. 

Tiridates routed two Persian armiui which were sent against 
him and freed the towns and fortresses from Persian garrisons. 
He oarriod his excursions even inte the heart of Ass^'ria and madB 
annual raids on the north-western provinces of the Persian 
umpire. The exploits of this warrior prince as nanated by 
Ariueiiiaii historians are reuiiaiscent of the prowess and 
adventures of the Iranian pekeltodm of the Heroic Age. 
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VI, Vbabhas III. 

On the death of Vi'ahran II, which occurred in 202 or 203, 
the throne was occupied by his sod Yraliran III, the BahiiLm 
BahritmyiiiD of Firdausi. He was of a weakly constitution, and 
his rule, according to Masoudi and Firdausi, lasted for the short 
period of four months. Tabari gives him a reign i>f four years. 
The monument at PaikuM, which hae been mentioned before (p, 
311} au^ra), tiears a king iuscription written by the order of his 
successor Narsi, the subject of which is the war between him and 
Natsi, which led to the supersession of the former by the latter. 

VII. NiEsi. 

Narsi, Narsih or Narses (293^303) now riatne bo the throne. 
His relationship to the laat king is doubtful. Firdarusi calls him his 
son, Tabari and llasoudi say that he was the son tjf Vrahran I, 
and Mirkhond makes him the son of Vraltjan H. In an 
inscriptkm of eleven lines on the rocks of the city of 8h&pCir the 
king calls himself the son of Sbfipdr and grandson of Ar^iCishlr, 
According to Herrield he was the third son of 8h&pCir I, { J. K. 
O. I., No. 7, 104.) 

On the solitary authority of a Latin writer, Oibbon mentions 
that Narsi 8 brother Ormuz (Hormisdas) disputed with him the 
right to the throne and summuned the hordes of northern 
barljarianu to tus aid. But he was worsted in his attempt, and 
Narsi found himsolf so firmly seated on the throne tliat he now 
turned his arms against Tiridates, King of Armenia, thus 
throwing out a ohdUoiige to Borne, whose vaasaj and protege he 
was. The heroism of Tiridates availed not against the power and 
resources of the Persian king, and he was obliged to abandon his 
kingdom to him and take refngc once mure at the Bomau court. 

Persia's recouquest of .4imenia was cause enough for 
Emperor Diocletian to declare war (A.D. 290). Taking up his 
station at .Antioch, he directed the military operations from there. 
His son-in-law and colleague in the government, Galerius, engaged 
the Persians in three great battles. The first two were indeciisive, 
but in tho third the Persians won a complete victory. Galeriuo 
and Tiridates both escaped, bat there was a great slaughter of the 
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This victory was aohicveri on that very battlefield in 
Mesopotamia where the Parthian Surena had adinmiatered a 
signal defeat to the Koman general Crassus many years before. 

In the Mowing year Galerius resumed the campaign with a 
picked foroo of twenty-five thousand veteran soldiers, including a 
body of Gothic auxiliaries. By rapid movements he took tlie 
Persian army by aurptisit' which elated by success had become 
negligent and renuBS, A great massacre ensued, and Narai, who 
commanded in person, received a wound, but was able to effect hia 
escape to Media. Several of hia wives, sisters and children and 
bis military ciust and much other valuable booty became the pme 
of Galerius, and many iDustrioufi Per^n nobles were made captives, 

Kami set himBclf to levy another army, but at the tiiuue tims 
sent Apharban as ambassadof to Galerius to sue for peace and the 
restoratioii of his family- Galerius dismissed the ambassador with 
the reply that Narsi would soon receive a Homan envoy authorised 
bo communicate to him the conditions on which he might obtain 
from the deiuency of the emperors a Isstlug peace and the 
reetocatiou of his family. 

The two emperors Diocletian and Galerius held a conference 
at Niaibis, and sent Sicotrius Probufi, one of the socretanes of state, 
with a train of attendiinto into Media, where the king hiid made 
his headquartois, to acquaint him with their finuJ resolution. The 
five oonditions on which the emperors were prepared to conclude 
peace were:—(t) the cesBiou to Home of five provinces beyond the 
Tigris, the most important of which wu« Oordyene, (ii) the Tigris 
to be the boundary of the two powers, (iii) the boundary of 
Armenia to be extonded to the fortrees of Zinthu lying on the 
frontier of Media, (iv) Peraiu to relinquish to Home her protootonito 
over Iborm (the modem Georgia), whose kings should owe the 
insignia of their kingship to the Romans, (v) thecity of Nisibis to bo 
alone the place for the esohange of trade between the two empirtfs. 

Norai accepted the first four conditions, but refused consent to 
the fifth and insisted on oommuico botug made to flow in its 
natural channels. The envoy withdrew this condition, and a 
suleum ptaice was oonoludod betwoen Rome and Persia {AJ>. *267). 

As to this tr«iity» the wheieuf were sc gtockius to 
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Boido and bo nooeaary to Persia, Gibbon retnaikB that tlie biatorj* 
of Borne preRent« very ftnv tmnsactionfl of a similar nature, tnoet of 
her wars having either been terminated by absolute conquest, or 
waged agaiuBt barbarians ignonuit of the uFte of letters. The Boman 
frontier was pushed from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Diocletian 
made Mithraism the state religion, and adopted the procedure of 
the Persian court. 

Four years after this treaty, Narsi retired into private life 
and abdicated the throne in favour of his son Hr>riiiazd (HonnLs- 
da.a H). For his devotion to the chufi#?, Narsi waa given the 
cognomen of Nakhjirkan or Hunter of wild beasts. On his coins 
bis head-dress is found adofmed with horns, either of the ibex or 
the stag, an ornainentation adopted by no other tj^aitamn 
monarch. Curiously enough, four years later bis antagomat 
Diocletian also put off the imperial purple and piisBed the last nine 
years of hi a life in a private condition. 

VHX Hobuazd II. 

The reign of Hormaxd II (303 to 310) was a most uneventful 
one. He engaged in no wars and minded the welfare and 
prosperity of his subjects. He repaired or rebuilt dilapidated 
homesteads and cottages, and no town or village was suffered to 
remain in ruins. In Snsmnn some new towns were oonstructed. 
In his inaugural tiddress on the occasion of his coronation be 
had expressed a hope that justice might ever fill his heeuii and b» 
subjects’ hmrta might rejoice, and, aocordingly, one of his most note- 
worth v aots WHS the establishment of a new Court of Justice, 
expressly for the bearing of causes where complaints were mode 
by the poor of wrongs done to them by the rich. To increase 
the authority of this oourt and to seouro its impartiality, the 
king often presided over it liioisf^lf. 

The gold coins struck by Hormaitd on the occasion of his 
marriage to the daughter of the Kftshio monarch of C&bfll bear 
the legend Maxdayasn bagi AMrmatdi raid Kualidn malMn 
? 7 iaHid (" lloiida-worshipping divinity Hortuasd, the great king 
of king3 i>f the Kfiahina ”). A small copper coin of his olao bears 
the legend AMrmazdi mbd rabdn E&ahSn malkd (‘*Hormazd, 
the groat king of the Ruahitns "}. On the rcvaise of ana ooia 
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tto L.ai.n Bivn mi hi. Bnll are portrayed, mi on anothor an 
Indian altar is observed. (B. 8- C., 89,90.) 

IX, ilZAE NaBSI, 

Hormazxl H snoceeded by bis sou Ay.u Niirsi, but niter 
a leifm of ody s few weeks th« QobloB dopoeed and slew him, 
probdily for his cruelty, aud abo^threw another Hormazd 
into prison, tmd blindid a third sott 

Firdausi says that the people mouraecJ for Hermazd H for 
forty days, regaidleai of the throm, which for a while rcmaimd 
UHOCcupied. Meanwhile an archimage surveyed the ro^ 
aaraglio tmd found that one of the' king’s wives, a most beautdul 
lady, was with chUd. There wtis & peat lejoioing tiraong the 
people. The archimage brought her with joy and set her 
on the lofty royal throDe, The nobles oeremoniouBly suspend^ 
the gold crown over her heed and showered down coins on it. 
In due course she giive birth to a sou who was resplendent like 
the sun. The Head Priest named him Shapftr. 

X. II* 


The reign of this monarch, the date of whose accession had 
preceded that of birth, was as glorious as it was long (310 to 379). 

When he was forty days old. the ohiefe and nobles set him 
upon his father’s throne beneath the golden crown, and making 
due homage showered gems upon him. A wise, apt and potent 
Mb bad (priest) of the name of ShahTfiy& (“ Kiagly-faced T 
undertook the duties of minister. He administered the realm with 
wisdom and justice und collected troops and tresisure. 

Oriental writers record an interesting instance of the wisdom 
of thin precocious prince. When he wns five years old, he was 
sitting one evening in bis capital Ctesiphon attended by his priestly 
minister. A din rose at the way over the river Aivond (Tigris). 
He naked the minister, " Is this the din of their greetings ? " The 
latter replied. “ lUaatrloufi and valiant sovereign 1 the merchants 

> BKijaniin (a 191) llndi it tinEnlu Ui>t tb*n i» 0 * o1a*r iwtirf a\ lbs entir* 
pAlnA tbl -apwi Lh* Hm.ih cl SWpOt I w»d lb- T*I#T cf Bblpbr H. For 

ejumpl*. M Mj Infw, bul b-rt no prwdrt tirool. lli*l Mononia It hfcd » (flu ^hc inburiad 
tv» icuLlmwit fll lb* ndYiia* n"A irti bj Lb*m nnjrta<in*d op lb* daub p( bii mS 

aI kk luaj^lun. 
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QTid woikmen are ratnming home from their Bhops* The bridge 
hfting narrow, they fear to jostle as they paes each otk-r, imd 
so crow lilts cocks at drom-beat.”* The boy king said, “ 0 sapieot 
Beges and oomiBellocs I there should, then, be two bridges, one to 
go, the other to return, so that onr sobjeeta, both soldiers arid 
civQians, may ciosb at ease. Let ample funds be drawn from our 
treasury.** Aoooidijiglyi a second bridge was constructed forthwith, 
Tabari relates that the second bridge was constructed on the 
same day as that on which the command for its erection was 
giTen, (W. S., Vol. VI. S21.) 

ShAptir in his early yeaxa rapidly picked up the etiquette 
of courts, trained himself b all manly esercises. made himself 
proficient in the art of war and in the game of polo. 

During his mmority, Petnia was subjeoted to severe trials. 
The neighbouring tribes, Arabs, Eumans, Turks and otheis, 
oapecBflJly the tribe of Abdulquis, oontimially raided and 
plundered the country. Tair or Thair, whom some writera 
describe bb the king of Yemen and others aa a McBopotamian 
Sheikh, bringing together a largo force snrprised and plundered 
Cteeiphon, and carried away Nushn, an annt of the king, as prize. 
Tair had to rue the day of Ms nudaoions udventure, for woeful 
was the fate eventually meted out to him by Sh4pfir. 

At the Dojly age sixteen, ShAphr took the reins of 
government into his own hands, os weU us the pewonal commnnd 
of the army. From the first, success crowned his eSorte, First 
of all ho rid the country of all marauding bands and seomed the 
internal safety of his dorainions. Two years later he took the 
oSensive against the prosumptuoua AiyAniAn Arab chief Tair. 
With twelve thousand picked soldiers he attacked and routed the 
Arabs and beleaguered the fortress where Tiir had fled and 
aheltered himself. Malika, Tftir’s daughter, had seen ShApftr 
from her oastle walk and Men m love with him at first sight. 
Sho contrived to put herself m socret commumoation with 
ShApftr, and one night she plotted with her father’s winerserver 
to ply him and his chief warriors with highly mtoxicatbg liquor 
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and moke them dead drunk. When one watch of the night had 
passed, she got her slaves to tmdo the castle-geto. Sh^phr 
rushed in with his men, made Td>ir captive, and carried on a 
massacre of the Arabs. Ih the morning the Arab ohieE was 
decapitated by the exeeationei. 

Gibbon, following an apocrj'pbHl taJe related by D’Herbelot, 
mentiionn that ShApftr used hts victory with so Judicious a mixture 
of rigour and clemenoy, that he obtained from the fears imkI 
gratitude of the Arabs the title of Doiikicnaf, or protector of the 
nation. But Jlirkhond, Firdausi and other writers relate that 
his real epithet was Dhoulaohlf of Zoulootdjf (Lord of the 
Shonlders), from his practice of dislocating the sboalderB of the 
Arab pirates of his maritime border or removing their shoulder 
blades or stringing the men together in couples by boring their 
shooldea's and passing a rope through them. Warner’s theory 
is that originally the title may have been one of honmtr only, 

the hroad^houldered," Eke Dir^’^daxt, “ the tong-handed." 
Hamza of Isfahan states in his Annals that SbApflr, who was 
called DbA'I^taf by the Arabs, was named by the Persians Hvlya 
SonbA Or-+v) ‘shoulders’ and miM ‘perforated', 

(H. H. P. N., 6-1-5.) 

Having bested his strength in the war with the Arabs, Shiphr, 
with his nascent military genius and bold dispusition, could not 
fail to conceive the ambitious and hoiioural>]e design of ehallunging 
Rome and wresting back from her the provinces which forty years 
before Norsi had been compelled to surrender to Dittcletian iind 
GaleriuB, Moreover, the interference in Persian affairs of Emiicror 
CoDstnntiue, who hod embraced Christianity, and his tiotlaa 
assumption of a protecting interest in the Christian nubjtx;tes of the 
Persian king furnished another aggravating cause for renearal of 
hostility.* 

In A.D, 323 or 324 Licituus, the Emperor who ruled in the 
Balkan Peninsula, was defeated and slain and Byzantium was 

* Sir Faidy Bjktt (E H. P., Srd «d., VoL I, All) qnol* tha followLi^ by 
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bj" Oonfltimtme, the Elmperor of the Wsst, who now became 
the sole ruler of the Koruan Empire. For a long nnirbot of years 
Boroe had been a most iucouvenicnt rtsidence for the emperors. 
It was a bad poaition from which to direct the defence of the 
Djiuubian frontiur, Constantine appraiaed the Talue of Byzantiuin 
as a rival metropolis to Rome, It was more conveniently placed 
to be the adminfetrative and militujy centre for the empire. It 
stood on the border of Asia and Europfs, and oommanded the 
entrance to two sea^, the Black and Mediterranean. A plan for 
its development was drawn out and on lith May 330 a 
festival was held to celebrate its dedication and consecration. By 
an imperial edict the title of New Home was given to it, but from 
the hrst it became known as Constantinopolis after the name of its 
imperial founder. 

It is related in the Shah-nAmeh that before commencing open 
hostility with the RoTnana, ShApiir wanted to visit R^im secretly 
aud find out for himself the state of the Gtesar s army and treasury 
and his pf^rsonal puiastMice. He arrived tn Bi^m (i.a. Constant' 
inople) with ten caravans of camels loading thirty camofe with 
gold coins and the rest with brocade and jowels. He asked for 
and was granted audience by the emperor. There was at this 
time an evil diepositioned Perajan refugee in the imperial court, 
who recognised Sbipdr and denounced him to the emperor. The 
emperor ordered hhipht to be Btuzed, sewn up m an twa's hide and 
inoatocrotod in a dark cell, where he was to be given bread and 
water “ lest his soul pass too soon 

Dr. Merivale, in narratitig the events from A.D. 29 to 37 
(M. H. B* E., ch. XLVI, Vol. V) rDentions that on the subject of 
death by starvation the Romans seem to have bad a peculiar feeb 
ing which We can Wdly understand, that more particukrty we 
may observe in thn imperial murders which have been recorded 
that the victim was often left to die of mete want, and untouolied 
by the sword, and that a superstitious notion may have been 
curruut that death by fumine was a kind of divine infliotion, as it 
might scorn like simply leaving nature to take its appointed course. 

Warner (W. S,, Vol. VI, 324) idendhes the denouncer of 
Shttphr as the Feisian prince Honuoisd who was imprisoned by 
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the Qobloa uibcr ilio death of his father Hormazd, son of Narst, but 
had afterwards escaped and ded to the court of Constantlite 
(A.D. 323). 

After a long captivity Hbapilr effected his escape with the 
aid of a damsel of Iranian descent in the service of the 
Qesar 8 wife, 

Gbnstantine died in the auuiiDer of 337 and bis vast empire 
was portioned out among hJs three sons, Constantine, Constantius 
jind Constana, each of whom Hssumed the title of Augnstus. 
Oonstantius, a raw youth of twenty, got the government of the 
Roman princes of the East, Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesor 
potamiaand Egypt. 

8h4phr bad recovered from Chosroes H, king of Armenia, 
the portion of Media Atropatene, which had been ceded under 
condition (iii) of the treaty between Narsi and the Romans, and 
imposed an annual tribute. His principal aim now was to 
recover Mesopotamia and push back the Romans from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. The strongly fortified town of Nisibia, 
which was the key of the Roman position m the East, wae 
invested, but Shftpdr was liaflffed and forced to raise the siege 
after sixty-three days' operations. 

The war lingered for several years. Nine Woody 
engagements were fought, in two of which Constantins command' 
ed in person. The Persians were constantly snccerafnl and the 
fame of Shlpdr'a valour and military akill rang thronghont the 
world. Yet up to the close of AJ). 340 he had effected no permanent 
gain and struck no decisive blow. The reason given is that the 
Persians, like their Parthian predecessors, were not skilful in the 
conduct of sieges, and so, while their bravery in the open field 
was indubitable, their attacks on the numerous fottitied poets 
which the Romans hod set up in these regions mostly failed. 

In A.D. 341, Shapdr won over Armenia to his side by 
consenting to the conferment of its throne on Arsaces, son of 
King ricanns of Armonia, who was a captive in Persia, and 
bound that prinoe to hia cause by oaths. 

b ive years later he assailed Nisibis for the seoond time, bot 
after seven ty't'ight days’ futile operatioua he was obliged to retseat. 
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In 348 he cros&ed the Tigrie and mvadecl CenfenJ Meso- 
potamia. CoDstantioB had posted his aimy on the Sanjoi' hills, 
oontignoiia to the town oi Bingara. The battle ooromenced at 
midday. The advantage lay with the Boduiiir, and their 
victory Beetued ttssured. But when darknoBii approached, SbAp^ 
took the opportunity for which he had pkumed. With hia light 
troops, which had remained securely posted on the hills, and 
were fresh, ho advanced in silence anti t>urrounded the Koman 
camp* The Persian archers rainisi down tirrows on the Itoinan 
legionaries, who perished where they stood. The ftomans 
disgraced themselves by an atrocious act of revenge. Shipiit's 
son and heir apparent hod fallen into their hands in the course 
of the day. This unhappy youth, who as Gibbon says, might 
have excited the compassion of the most savage enemy, was 
beaten with whips, tortured and killed with a hundred blows 
by the inhimian fbimanH, 

In 360 8h4phr for the third time marched agaimt Niaibis 
with an army which was strengthened by a body of Indian 
allies. Conut Lucilianus pot up a stubborn defence, and Bishop 
St. James kept up the enthn^asm of the soldiers to the highest 
pitch by his exhortations. The Persians lost upwards of 20,000 
men in this siege, but if Shltphi had persevered, the town might 
have eventually fallen or the people might have been starved 
to submiifliioD, a fate from which they were saved by a fortunate 
circumstance. The king had received alarming news that the 
powerful tribe of the Massagette had made an invaakoi on his 
eastern provinces, in consequence of which he wiis obliged to 
abandon the operations against Nisibis and march with all 
diligencse to the banks of the Uxus in order to repel the invading 
hordes. 

On his part, Emperor Constantius was also obliged to leave 
the East and hunten back to Europe, owing to the outbreak of a 
civil war. After the terminatif»n of this war, he was engaged 
for a considerable period in condnoting campaigns against the 
turbulent barboriiine beyond the Danube who were dstreeamg 
the Illyrian frontiers. 

Whilst Sb^phr was thus engaged in defending his frontiers 
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in the far East and Constantiusi wua ofimipied in Europe, a tacit 
truce csisttid between Persia and Home for a period of well 
nigh eight yearfi (350 to 358). Two of the principal Bonian 
officials in the Enat, the Pra-torian prefect MuHonitin and 
Gasaian, Duke of Mesopotamia, oonoeiving that the time was 
favourable for oooverting the preoarjoas truce into ti stable peace, 
mode certain overtures of peace through Tarnsapor, the Persian 
satrap of Adiabene. These overtures, >is weU as the negotbitions 
conducted by Constantius by means of three envoys, Prosper, 
a count, Spectatus, a tribune and notary, and Eustathius, a 
Cappadocian sophist and orator, sent by him to the court of 
Otedphon, failed. Antoninus, an importatit Itoman officer of 
Syria, who, to escape from the olaims of pretended creditors, had 
taken refuge in the Persian court and was received into kvour 
by Hbitphr and even admitted to his table, used every art to 
frustnitu the negotiations and pressed the king, who hud aucoeoded 
in bringing the enemies on his frontiers to terms and seoured 
them HH allies, to seujG this favourable opportunity whilst the 
Ituman emperor was embroiled in the Dannbian regions to over* 
run and wrest from Rome her Eastern proN'inces. 

By a bridge of boats thrown over the Tigris BhiipAr crossed 
the river, accompanied by his allies, the king of the Chiouttes 
(Huns) and the king of the Albanians, with their respective 
troops. 

In an important battle near Amidn (the modem Djaibekr) 
the Persians defeated tho Homans, and fllso stormed two castles 
which were among the defences of that town, Sbipfir had 
hoped to carry the place by ossanlt, bat failing in this be laid 
a regular siege. After seventy-three days a large breach was 
effected by the batteriogtain, and the besiegers forcing their 
way in put the garrison and such inhabitants as bad not time 
to escape to the sword. During the i:ourso of this siege 8h4pi^r 
had lost thirty thonmmd of his best tnwps, among the slain 
i)eing a beautiful and valiant youth, the only son of his uUy 
Giumbatea, king of the Cluotiites (A.D. 3611). 

In his nest year's oampaign, Sh&pdr captured the fordfied 
town of whiob was situate on the verge of the desert 
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ftud was valued Ijy Romp iia an outpost {rom which tho fiupuiy 
aiigbfc be Watched. Sc then assailed the strongly fortetted and 
well garrisoned town of Bezabde ot PhtBnicai which was the 
principal place in the province of Zabdicene, one of the five 
provinOiB which Naraes was compelled to cede to Rome. He 
diamantled the fortilicatioiiB of Singsira. but regarding the impurtant 
situation of Bezabde ho carefully r^torod its defence and 
garrisoned it with sonic of his hegt veteranii and tilled it with 
abundtuit provisions. Many other fnrte fell to his victorious arms, 
but towards the olose of the year he sutteied a check in 
his attack upon the impregnahle fort of Virta, which was on 
the most distant border of Mesopotamia. 

After subduing or pacifying the Danubion barbarians, Emperor 
Constantins prooeoded to Asia to check the progress of ShApiir. 
At Edessa be assembled troops and collected stores, and 
then marched to Bezalide, to which ho laid siege. He 
employed the must powerful engines to shattuc its walls, and 
the town was reduced to the laat extremity. But the gallant 
Persian garrison stoutly held out and by frequent bold salliPa 
destroyed the Roman works. At the approach of the rains, 
the discomfited erniieror beat a retreat into Antioch. 

On his way from Antiooh to Constantinople, Constantius 
Wfls taken ill at Mopsucrene, in Ciliola, and expired after a reign 
of forty years. 

He was sacoeeded by his cousin, Julian, whom the Christians 
gave the hateful surmime of Apostate (or deserter from the faith), 
a prince in the fiowqy of his youth, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the Franks and the Alemani, He was a scholar 
and a philosopher and a great general. fUs ambitious spirit iwu; 
inflamed by the glorious deeds of the heroes of the past and he 
desired to emulate them. Toward the end of May 362 he quitted 
Constantinople imd proceeded to Antiooh, and made mighty 
preparations for the invasion of Persia. Ships were ooUetitod 
or built, provisions were laid in, and military engines and stores 
niatle ready. Among his generals was prince Hormisdas, the 
elder brother of King t>bApAr, a refugee at the Roman couit 
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Sh^pfir WEIS avt^rs0 to a renewal of hjostility and fient an 
embaaay to tho Koman court at Antioch to negotiate peace. The 
etnperor tore up the king e autograph letter and insolently said 
that there was no ocxMision for an exchange Oif tho^bt between 
him and the king of Persia by measoogeirs einoe be had 
determined to visit speedily the court of Persia, This hanghly 
reply of young Julian reminds one of the Iwaatful answer of 
Marcus Liciniua Croasns to the peace ambflssadora of Orodes, 
king of Parthia, and of that arrogant and greedy Bomau gene^rars 

woeful end, 

Julian left Antioch on 5th March 363 and crossed the 
Khabonr on 7th April. A party of his foroes consisted of Arabs 
and some Hanniah tribes called Khazars. A few days’ joum^ 
brought him to the fortress of Anathan, the residence of an Arab 
Emir, the people whereof showed a disposition to hinder the 
further progress of the Eoman troops, Julian’s attempt to take 
it by surprise by a night attack failed. But at the pecauafiion 
uf HoruuBtlaa the Persian garrison delivered the fort to the 
emperor and placed themselvea at his mercy. Julian transported 
them to a settlement near Chalcis in Syria, 

'VThen Julian came up to the populous and well fortified 
town of Anbar or Perisahor (Pirftz'Sh&pGr), fifty miles from 
Ctesiphon, Hormisdns was sent to treat ivith the inhabitants. 
But he met with itLsolts and the jnst reproach that unmiDdful 
of his royal birth he bad tniped a traitor to his country and 
his king. When the Bouuui battering engines brought down 
one of the comer towers, the brave defenders retreated into the 
citadel, which was of great height, and from there harassed the 
Bomans, who had occupied the town, with ftn incessant fusillade 
of darts, arrows and stones, Julian caused a movable tower of 
vast height, known as helepolis, to be constructed which 
overtopped the walla. The defenders, seeing resistance now 
of no avail, surrendered on terms, 

Julian pushed on towards Ctesiphon, which was now tus 
objectivo. But owing to the impeding tactics of the Persian 
cavalry and their frequent dashes upon his extended Jinn, and 
the examtry l ai d under water by artificial inundations, his 
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progTWS was slow. His tnaroli waa further obBtructed by a atroug 
and well garrisoned fort at a place, within about ten miles of 
Gtesiphoo, varinnsly mentioned as Mat^mnlnha, Mahois Malpa, 
or Prouobis. The Romans invested it, but were unable to edeot 
breach, and great damage was done to them and their siegO' 
equipment by blazing balla of bitumen shot by the defender 
from their lofty towers. So Julian hit upon the plan of digging 
a raitie under the walls, and was able to mtioduce through it 
secretly three chosen oohorts into the heart of the city. Thus 
the place was taken, and a general pillage and indiscriminate 
slaughter followed. So barlmious was the oonduot of the Romans 
that, OA Eawlinson piitfi it, there was no extremity of savage 
warfare which was not used, the fourth century anticipating some 
of the horrors which have disgraced the nineteenth * The brave 
commander of the fort, who had done but hi a duty to hia master 
and his country in defending it to the last bo the utmost of hia 
power and had yielded on a promise of mercy, was at first 
spared, but soon after was burned alive on the komped'up charge 
of having doEendtid the place afttr promising to surrender it and 
the further frivolous acoosation of having onlled BormiadtiH a 
traitor. The fortifications wore totally destroyed and not a 
vestige of the city was left. 

Tim neighbourhood of Gteeiphon was adorned with royal 
hnnting-seaits, surrounded by gardens, which were adorned by 
eymmetry of fiowurs, fountains and shady walks. There were 
alflo parka or ' pamdisesooutiumDg lions, bears and wild boaia, 
kept there for the pleasure of the royal chase. Julian got the 
park wikUs pulled down and delivered over the ploasances to his 
soldiers, who killed the wild beasts with their darts, trsuiipled 
the iiowers and shrubs beneath their feet, and reduced the palaces 
to ashes. Gibbon (G. D. l\ B. E., ch, SXIV) observes that 
Julian, on this occasion, shewed himself ignorant, or oareless, of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished 
ages have ostablished between hostile princes. Yet, at the same 
moment, he saj^ that these wanton ravages need not ©xoite In 
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nur breafltB any vehement eniotionB of pity imd resentment, and 
he takes pains to improve the occasion fnrther with the remark 
that a simple naked statne, tinished by the hand of a Grecian 
artist, is of more genuine valae than aU these mde and costly 
monuments of barbaric labour^ Doea not Giblxm here betray 
the prejudice against the Orient which lurks in the bieast of 
even such a great Western historian as he and bursts out now 
and then ? 

Jolian reached Ooche, the western suburb of Ctesiphon and 
the only remaining quarter of the once famous Seleucia, By 
clearing out a onttiug which one of his predecessors had made 
from the Nahr-Malcha, he brought his fleet into the Tigris above 
Coohe and advancing with bis army encamped upon the right 
bank. At dawn of day a hand to hand fight began between the 
Boman and Persian troops. After standing their ground for 
twelve hours the Jathir fled and took shelter within the walls of 
Ctesiphon. 

The ciassical writers put the toes of the Persians in this 
engagement at 2500 to 6000 men, and that of the Bomons at the 
insigaMcant number of 70 or 75. They assert that the Persians 
as they fled m wild ooufuaion were closely pursued by the Romans 
upto the very foot of the walls. Why did they not pursue them 
still further and enter the city ? The explanation that is put 
forward is that they would have entered and captured the city, 
but fell back as they were recalled by their general Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded by a dart from a catapult. 

ilnlian allowed himself to be guided by a ocjuncil of war to 
abandon the idea of beksguering Ctesiphon as a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking and to retreat to the Roman province of 
Oordyene, which was not more than 250 miles distant from 
Otesiphou, for fear of being attacked by a relieving army under the 
Great King himself. 

Before the retreat was begun, another embtissy came from 
the king to Julian with proposals of peace, But the ill-hitred 
emperor did not accept the uegotiatbns. 

Julian in a single hour destroyed his entire fleet with the 
exception of the pontoon ships; and ootumenoed the retreat on 
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l6th June 363, in the hottest season o£ the yeai. At dawn the 
Totreating army was attacked b}* the Pefsian and SarBOonie 
cavalry, but the attack was repelled and the match contLnned. 
At every turn the enemy's tiymg oolumus indicted great loea and 
retarded the march, In the meantime the Persian army under 
the oonnuand of two sons of ShApiir and hia general Meranes 
approached and pressed upon the rear of the retreating army. 
A battle took place in a tract called Moranga. Arwarding to fch 
Roman accounta the Persians wore routed after a long and bloody 
atmggla, but were not pursued by the Romans very far, being 
prevented from doing bo by the weight of their arms and the 
fiery heat of the smnnier sun. (iibbon says that this action at 
Idaranga was merkod by a considerable Joss of satraps and 
elephants, perhapG ( —mark this great historian’s fling at the 
Petaian king I—) of equal value in the eyes of their monaiob. 

We have reason to be sceptical as to the veracioiiBneBB of the 
Roman accounts of these engag«^nts. If in theae oonfliefe 
Julian was invariably successful, as the Weatecn ohroniolers make 
out, then we me faced with the problem as to why, as was indeed 
the case, this learned warrior-Emperor should haTe lost oonfi* 
denoe and given way to melancholy forebodings ? If PirdauFi’s 
SbAh-n&moh is to be relied uiionf Shipfir, after his escape 
from Oonstantinople, was sucoeaaful all through his campaigns 
against the Romans and received no reverses whatever. 

As the Romans were approaohing the bills, not far from 
ttamarra, the Pbrsians, who had secretly occupied the hills, 
delivered a sudden and tremendous attack (26th Juno 363). Both 
sidiea auflered heavily. The Etonuins had to mourn the loss of 
their brave emperor, who died in the midnight of a wound 
received from a Persian hoTBemans Javelin which trauspieicing 
his ribs had reached the liver. The losses of the Persians 
included two generals, Menares and Nohodares, and fifty satrapa 
an d Bobltii. 

Thu valiant, learned and virtuous Emperor died in the 
thirty-first year of his life and after a reign of one yoar and eight 

months. 

Comparing the campaign of Juliikn against Petsw and the 
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tnvaabn of HuBsia by Napoleon Bonaparte, Ben jam m (R P.^ ^4) 
obsen'es that the taction of resistance employed by SMp&r 
and the Bussiau generals posseas man.}' points of reBemblanoe, 
and saya that it is greatly to be regretted, for the glory d 
Napoleon, he did not, like Julian, close his caroer on the hattlefield, 
instead of in exile on a lonely isle of the se^. 

On 27th Jime Jovian, a ChrlsUan of the Nicene creed, who 
was no more than the first (the pritrttis, or primicsriwA) of 
the domestics and was hitherto unknown to fame, was saluted 
by the army as Emperor and Augustus and invested with the 
purple. There was another scuffle with the Persians, who were 
repulsed, and tiovian with his army continued the retreat for four 
days more and arrived at Diira, eighteen miles north of Samorra. 

Firdausi relates that BtLisiniCieh {plovtan), soon after his 
enthronement, sent an embassy to SbApfir to sue for peace, 
knowing that to strife further with the king was to court disaster. 
According to the Roman uocounts the negotiations were started by 
Bh^pAr, who sent the Bnrena with another satrap to Jovian at his 
camp at Uura. They intimated hi the Emperor that tho Great 
King in consequence of his clemency was not averse to signify 
to such envoys whom .rovian would nominate for the purpose 
the terms on which ho would consent hi spiire and dismiss the 
Emperor with the relics of his army, Jovian accordingly 
appointed two high officers, the general ArinthuiUE and the 
{irefeot Ballust, to discuss the terms with the Persian pleDtputen* 
iJaries. 

The terms agreed upun were: (1) tbs restoration to Persia 
of the live provinces east of the Tigrui which Naises had been 
cuiDpelled to yield to Rome, with fifteen fortresses; (2) the 
surrender of thret* phices in Mesopohimk, Nisi bis (*■ thu 
bulwark of the provinces of the East''), Smgara, and a fort called 
Costra Mauroruio (“ the Camp of the Moors”), which was one of 
the strongest plucos of Mesopohtiuk; (3) the abandomuemt by 
Konui for ever of the king and kingdom of Armenia, the ftomanx 
being precluded from leudiug aid against the Persians to King 
Aisaees III. The duration tJ this treaty of Dora was fixed at 
thirty years. One of the atipukiitiuiui was that the liuLaana of Lhe 
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{kided fortresEieii had li burly tu witlidtaw arid, go hj others undL^r 
Lhii oontrul of their own ao\'«ri*igQ. As regarda NisiUii!, Singiura, 
and Castra Matirorum, it was further stipulated (Imi not only 
the RouiJJia hut the inhabitanta gunernlly might rotiri’, with aU 
their niuvahle effects, before the PendaEis unlerefl into poss^sion^ 
Tabari inentiona that in Nisibis the RoniauB were replaced by 
twelve thouSiiiid natives from Tstakhr and other places. The 
surrender of the three places in Mesoptitamia implied the ainrendec 
of the GOimtry which they oomiMianded, 

Great efiEorts were mude to move Bhilpfir to grant aome 
(^ncessious, but they were sternly refused. ClassicRl writers 
apeak of the treaty with grief or indignation. Aitunianus. who 
shared in the expedition, exchiims that it would have been better 
to bavu fought ten Imttles tlum to have conceded a single one 
of this fihamefiil terms; whilst Eutropius, who was present in a 
military station, idmits that the peace, though di^aceful, was 
necessary (nccsisarUirn t/uiderfi sod i(}nolnlsfn)t Libamus, the 
sophist of Antiooh, admires the nuxtemtion of BMpfh in 
contenting himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire, 
and says that if ho hud stretched iw far as the Eophrates the 
claims of his ambition, he might have been secure of not meeting 
with a refusal, and that if he had lixed as the boundary of Per^ 
the OrouteB, the Cydnus, the tSangarivis, or even the Thmewn 
BfjephoruH, flatterora would not have been wanting in the court 
of Jovian to convince the timid monarch that his remaining 
provinces would still aUord the most mnple graliiicafciooB of power 
and luxury. (G, D. F. R. E., ch, XXI\.) 

Firdausi’s version of the treaty is ua foUows. The Caesar 
went before the Great King with a hundred Roman nobles and 
laid before him sixty asa-luadii of dmchniH, gems, and fall'dieas 
robes, boskles thirty thousand dinlrs for largeas. The King said, 
“ If thou wantest full picdou, thou must pay a tribute of two 
hundrtd tbousiind Ruman dinars thrice every year, and surrender 
Nisibis.” The Casar answered, " Iran is thine, ^ also are 
.\rahia and NiBibis. I agree to render the heavy tribute thou 
demandest, for we caimot withstand thy wrath and revengp.” 

in this war which liadUsted fur twent)-tteveu years, Shapiir 
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ilitd &i«ght nma battles, had bumbled the greateat empiro of 
the time, and eoormaasly raised the prestige of the Pereians 
and of the PersiaD tmipiro. Of the many pitched battles in 
which he personally engaged in this long war be lost not one* 
Ho distmgnished himBelf both by his personal bravery and his 
oonsmiuaute skill as a general. Hawlinson (B. S. 0 . M., 240 ) 
ranks him very properly as lunoiig the greatest of the a^nian 
nronarohs, superior to ail his predecessors and to all but one of 
his Euocessora, namely Naushirvftn, Benjamin (R p., 204) 
profoundly adinlrue his conduct and observes that in the'course 
of his long military career he displayed the yualitiiM which 
make a great commander. 

If Wfl are to beUeve the Armenian historian Moses of 
Chorene. Shiphr wrote a letter to Arsaces Tiranus, king of 
Armenia, persuading him to come to his court so that they 
oonld consult concerning their common advantage and promising 
him a safe return home, but when he came, Shkphr had him 
seized in the midst of a splendid entertainmeut and thrown 
into hbo Tower of ObUvion at EkbatanA, blinded and fettered 
with silver chains, 

Pbarandzem, the wife of Arsaces. and Bab or Para, his son, 
threw themselves into the fortress of Artagerasa and prepared 
to offer resistance to the Persian king. 8h4p(k directed two 
renegade Armenians, Cylaoes and Artebannes, to lay siege to 
that fort, and proceeded himself to invade Armenb'a aUy Iberia. 

He expelled the Iberian king Sauromfloea and gave the vacant 
thionu to one AaptficuniB* 

Cykces and Artabonnes proved traitors and going over to 
the other side made a surprise night attack on the Persians, 
who were compelled to retreat. ShApfir took the operations 
mto his own hands, conquered Artagerasa, captured the queen, 

forced Para to come to terms, and reduced Armenia to the shite 
of a Persian province. 

Emperor Valena dispatched the Boke Terentius, with 
twelve legions, to reinrtata Sauromocts in the Iberian throne. 
Aspacurus carried on negotiations with the Duke and arranged 
a partition of the country between himaelf and Sauromaow 
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{A-D. 370). In tine Mowing yoarShipftr attaaked the Homans 
near Vflgabsmtft, Ijiit was repulsed. A sort of guerilla warfare 
wont on For some years without defiiBiTe siAvaatiige to either 
sido. Eventoally the hostilities were terminated by a peace. 

Three or fotir years after this peace, ShApiir expired. Hie 
reign hod lasted f<ir the long term of seven decades, during which 
period ten emperors snooesalvely ruled the Homan empire. 

In administration as in. war Shttphr had displityed 
extraordinary genius and abiUt>', He brought the Paisi empire 
to the highest zenith of power and glory that it had yet attained 
since Alexander. In his panegyric on this king, Firdausi HAya 
that Sh^pi^ made the world so happ}* that in the garden m 
thorn was seen alongside the rose and such were his justioe, 
wisdom, and foresight and so brave, so bounteoust so energetic and 
so skilful in war he was that in no country was there leEt an 
enemy, and no abode was left for evil to dwell in. 

It is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkard that Sh^pflr, the son of 
Hrtrmflwl , propagated the knowledge of the religion of 7,aroaBter by 
of lectures and admonitions, and his chief Dastur, Adarbitd 
MAr^spand, by mtums of arguments baaed on the scriptures and 
by performing the miracle of having molten beh-uietal poured on his 
body without the slightest harm to it, brought non-Zoroastrians to 
appreciate the truths of that religion and to embrace it. In an 
edict of bis, Shaptir said that since the IjiW was cl«ixly proclaimed, 
let no one rela|)se into a false doctrine. 

In a paper on the Bactrtan and Mithraic coins in the cabinet 
of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, publ^hed in the first volume of 
the Society's Journal, Mr. Jatnea Bird luentions, on the authority 
of the Ridjatarangim, that in about 319 A.D. the ruler of 
XJjjiin, in the country of MAlwft in India, was Srinain Hecsha 
Vikramaditju, and that he was the same as ShApftr n of PerBiit, 
(M. G. R- B.. SH) 

The great prosperity in which Shiphr left hie empire 
continued during the reigns of bis three suooessora Ardeshir II, 
Sh&phr in and Vrahran IV, who were ununterprisiDg princes. 
'Iheir reigns occupied a period of not more than twenty years in 
the aggregate. 
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XJ. AnDEBHin II, 

ArdeeJiir (Artiiiiersis) II T!?fl£, afieor^itig to Firdausi, 
Mirkkoiid, and Mitfimidi and boehl' other bbtorians, Shipilr'a 
brotbor. But the Armenian writers make him his son. He 
reignod from A,B. 3T‘j to 383, and is known as Nikoukar or “ The 
BeuefiGeiit", and Al Ujemil or '* The Virtuoutt 

Among Shaphr’s twtainrntaiy advice to him wort' thcflc 
wise words, which ho seems to have taken as his guide, namely, 
that " The hisart and brain of men art' the two kings of his body; 
the other raembent of the body are the Boldiery. Wlicn the 
heart and brmu arc I d con diet, the man in despair goes astmy 
from good advice, and the soul within such a body is distraught; 
how Clin kingless and ohiotk’iss troops live on happily ? Left 
withontj light they are dispersed uud cast, as carpsit, to dust. 
So when a Icing liecomes unjust, the world is turned by him uJl 
upaido down. (In his death the people will denounce him as 
aoenrsed and ho will be known as ' The impious king.’ Keep 
thy body and thy eye in the Faith, for the Faith is the muintainer 
of thy body and thy hopes, 

Sh^phr hud bsi^ueathod the kingdom to Ardeshir on the 
condition that whan the former's sou, who also bore the name 
of Shipiir, came to man s estate, the latter should resign to him 
the throne and crown and treasure. After a rule of four years 
Ardeshir surrendered the reioa of govarument to ShApCir HI, 

XIL ShapOb in. 

in A,D. 384 a treaty was concluded between Shitphr III and 
Theodosius the Groat, Emperor of Bomo, for the partition of 
Armenia. Persia and Biune amieKed such of the outlying 
disk iota tts could be conveniently absorlicd into their own empires 
and divided the rest of the country into two unequal portions. 
Borne took under her protection the smaller or weskm ^xution 
and gave it to Aisaoes, sou of Bab (Para), The eastern and 
more extensive portion was ceded to Persia luid was thenoe 
nailed Fersaimonm, 8hiiphr appointed as its ruler iin Arfiaiiid 
prince, OhosToes II, who was a Dlimtuia, iind gave him one 
of his aieteiB in marriage. 
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»-The amioable relatioos eslsabysbed by this treaty oontinued' 
undisturbed for a period of thirby<ix years. 

A war waged by Sbdipftr with the Arab tribe of Yad 
procured him the ru^omen of “ The Warlike." 

When 6ve years and four months of his rule had pasaed by, 
ho one day went out to hunt. In the night as he was taking 
his repose in^ his tent, a etrong gate blew, which snapped the 
ropes so that the woodwork of the tent fell down and cmshfid ■ 
him to death (A.T>. 388). Tabari says that -his death was not due 
tt> the aooidental fall of his' tent, but to a revolt of his troops, 
who cat the ropes and cuiised the tent to fall upon him, 

xin. VBAHaiN rv. 

Vrahran IV, who was either the brother or son of ShAphr 
in, snocwded to the throne. The appellation of Korra&n-shith 
(Kii^ of CarraitniA) belong to this prince, and not to Vrahian III 
as raentioiied by Firdausi. He was the governor of KermAn 
daring SbApAr’s lifetime and the title of KerroAn-shAh stneh to 

him. 

There is in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire an 
onyx seal of this king before he dimbed the throne of Persia, 
which bears the following Pahlavi inscription :—yra7ir4>t Sirm/m 
malM, hareh Mazdatfatn hagi BhdhpUri malHn malkd AirAn 
m AniriU, rninpohitri min fiazdAn C Vrahran, king of EermAn, 
son of the MflzdA-worahipping Divinity BhApftr. king of kings of 
Inin and non-IrAn, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings’*). 
The seal bears his profile bust with plaited hair and beard 
wearing a helmet adorned with a device. A dark onyx seal, 
with well-presei ved surface film of white, obtained by Cunningham 
at Rawalpindi and now in the British Musenra, bears a full- 
length protrait of the king in the act of spearing a Roman. 
(P. a a. 95-6.) 

At the deathr.of. Arsacps, who was king of that portion of 
Armenia whiuh was feudatory to Rome, the Roman emperor 
annexed hw territory and delegated the militan' command to .the 
Count of the Armenian frontier. ... 

About A.D, 390. Chflsrpeb ebudaod the .Armeniau ebuntohi^ 
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from ThoodoaiiK and thus sootsecded in oombining imifer his rule 
both portions of Armenm; and later on he renounced his 
atlegiance to Vrahran and placed his entire domains under the 
anaerainty and protection of Rouie. Vrahran, however, subdued 
the rccaloitrant prince and. consigned him to the Castle of Oblivion, 
and gave the throne to his brother Vrahraii’fibapiLlr (A.D. 391). 

Vrahran IV died in A.D. 399. Firdausi attributes hia death 
to illness I but aocording to other mithoritica he was 5h<'it to death 
by his mutinous soldiers. 

XIV. YEKDKaAHD T. 

Yezdegard If who whs either the son or brother of the last 
king, now cn^upied the throne. In the Pohlavi treatise 
Shatroiha-i-Airitn he k called Shiphhran, that is, son of ShipCir. 
He aasunied the novel title of " Eiroahatnis ", which RawlinsoD 
renders aa^‘ The most quiet" or ** The most firm Mr. Painok 
gives the epithet as “ BAuisbatri" and translates it " Delight of 
the Realm". Droiiin translates it '*Prosperity of the Empire". 

At this period the Rotuan territories in the East and the 
West were being ravaged by the Goths, Vandals and Germans, 
and the Emperors of the East and the West, AreadiiKi and 
Honorius, sons of Theodosius, were both weak and un war like. 
The former was only 18 years of age and the Litter not more 
than eleven. If Verdegard had elected to nnEheatlie hk sword 
and crossed the Euphrates with his army, he would have met 
with no serious oppaiition and would have been able to expel the 
liotnans from A.siatic soil, but he did not avail himself of the 
opportunity and abstained till the last frum oil military 
undertaking. 

Emperor Arcadius finding his end approaching cotumitted 
by a testamentary deed the guardianship of hia son not to his 
own brother Honor ins or to any of his relations or subjects, but 
to King Yezdegord and bequeathed to him a thousand pounds 
weight of pure gold, which be begged his brother of Peraia to 
accept OB a token of his goodwill. Yc^gard faithfully carried 
out the trust. 

It is remarkable that whilst the Roman emperor hods 
Ye^degord worthy of ouab great txniit, in the Fahlavi “ Shatmibft-i- 
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he is stigmatized as a dafAr (i,s, *8tiiikiDg*), and treleain 
from Maaoudt and Tabaii that his own sabjects gave him the 
epithets of ahathim (‘the wicked’) and ahkhasltan (‘the haiEh’). 
The following stinging words pnt by Firda-usi in the month of 
the do5t> {scribe) &6ahasp, when addressing a gathering of chiefs, 
mv^l how hateful this king had made himself to the Iranians:— 

;U^ 0^^* C/.J 

^ I iti y} )1 

(" Since our WorkKheator crettted the world, 

None has seen a king of this sort, 

Neither has any man seen a more wicked monarch, 

Nor heard from the paladins of yore.”) 

Theophanee, who wrote in AJ)* 812, mentions that Maiutba, 
Bishop of \t«iOpotamia, and Abdaiis. Bishop of Ctesiphon, had great 
influence with Yezdegajd and he lishmed with approval to their 
teaching and at one time oontemplated baptism* At the instigation 
of Christian Bishop he commenced a perseoution of bis own 
national religion* In 40il he issued a far man permitting Christians 
to worship openly and bo rebuild their ehnrebes. Sir Percy Sykes 
considers this decree as much important to the Pewian Church as 
was the Eldict of Milan to Christiam in Europe. The first Christian 
synod WHB held with his permission in Selencia under the leadership 
of the Bishop of Byzantium (A.D. 410), a church was allowed to be 
erected at Cteaiphon, and Christian bishops were employed him 
on diplomatic service. 

Later on Yezdegaird repented of his Christian leaningB, 
Bishop AbdaiUs in his bigotted zeal committed the sinful folly of 
burning down the great fire-temple of Ctesiphon* The king 
ordered him to reinatote it, which the obstinate divine, who 
aspired to the ccown of martyrdom, refused to do. Yezdegard 
suffered the Persians U* retaliate by a general destruction of the 
Christian churches ; and for five years the Christians in Persia 
wore subjected to torture and slaughter. 

While Oriental chroniclers ufe onanimous In their 
oondemnatiou of tine ‘widsed' monarch, some Western writers 
eulogise him for his magnanimity and virtue, his peaceful temper, 
hifl faithful goatdiaiKhip of Theodosiiw, and even his piety. 
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Ypzdeg’trd wae liaceedtaply dii?popt(1 t^wrirdfl the Jews. 
Huui b ir Nuthan had canuidemblo influence with him; and Ashi of 
Sunt, Miu^Zutra of PnmheditliA, and Amemar of Naharden, the 
three reprcJsentativBS of the .Tcwfl of Babylon, presented theiuseivefi 
ftt his court on the days of homage. The Jews bad their own 
political cliief, known as Ttesh'traluttm. (The Prince of the 
Captivity), who wiiw a dignitar>' of the Persian empire ranldng 
fourth from the king, 

Aocsordiiig to the Shatroihii-i'Airiu, Ye/dagaid had taken in 
uiarriuge a Jewish princess, ShiBiudokht, a daughter of Eesh- 
Galatha, called in that book Eeahe-YiihiidMn or YahAdkamBh&h, 
that is, the king of the Jews, This lady was the mother of prince 
Behr3.ni, who afterwards t^ame to the throne as Vrahran V. 
During Yezdegard'a reign there bwe been two EeBb-Galuthas, 
Eahana and Hounu. The former wds in authorit}' from A,D. 
300 to 4l0, and the latter from 410 to 44S, The Jatter prince 
was in all probability the father of Shisindokht. 

Not only Jewish princesses, but other ladiea of that sect, hud 
begun exercising considerable influence over the Petsiaiis in one 
way or another, for which reason it is that the marriages of 
Persians with Jewish maidens are deprecated in the PahJavi 
Dinkard. (Sir J. J. Modi’s artiele XI, J.B. R E, A, S,. LIV, 
Vol. XX.) 

Shish and Shtister, two well-known towns of Kh^i^isUn, 
owe their foundation to queen Shisindukht, and in 6ae (Is phAhAn) 
a Jewish colony was established at her desire. In the time of 
Ye/sdegard IsphAhan was considered the head, Firs and KermAn 
the two hands, and Eae and HaiaadAn the two feet of the Persian 
empire. 

The ^HluGe at FirdzAbad, the ruins of which are still extant, 
is believed to have been built by Yendegard in or about A.D. 450. 

A strange talc Lb related about the death of this king. A 
stately hotao, bla^jk of belly, laveu.'eyed, with a trailing tail tind 
crest and mane, and with black hoofia, made its sudden appearance 
before the jmlace-gate, A hordsmau with ten rough riders 
attempted to ciutch it and saddle and bridle it, but the furious 
bcA^tt would not allow any one to cume near, upon which the 
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‘ king himaelf took up th6 Bnddlc Hud bridl*.; and drew Doat it, 
wheo it tofcttUy chungfid its m*n:id tind appeared nltogetber 
quiet and flJluwed the sjaddle and bridle to he put on, but as 
Tezclegard ww arranging the crupi«T, it n^ghed and auddouly 
dealt him fi kick on the head, whioh instoutiy killed him. The 
aniuiiil then galloped away ' like flying diiat and vanished. 
Tabari says that the Persians regarded the ((ocurrence aB an 
answer to their prayers; and most of the Oriental writers speak 
of this fak' of Yesdegard as a proper ptinishment frotn tiod for 
his wicked conduct. The probable truth is that which Noideke 
conjectures, narnely, that oonspintfcors Look advantage of the 
absenoE! of the king in distant Hyreania to murder biin and 
then, to CK>ver thciiiHelveB, spread abroad a Jiction to account 
for his duiith. {3ee W. 6., VoL VI, 373.) 

XV, Vbahbak V {Bkhuaw G&a). 

Yezdegards son Shiphr, who was viceroy of Aruienia, 
hearing that his father had billon into ill-health, hurried to the 
Persian court, and on the king’s death pressed his claims to the 
thnme. Yexde^trd had made himself so obnoxious to hb Persian 
subjects that all the chieftaiuft, pakidiiiE, and chief priests swore 
mighty oaths that they would not have any prince of hie race 
to rule over them. Shfl-pbr was foiled in his expectations and 
slain by the grandees. AlanshAh, Lho cotumander-in-chlef, 
Biward, the paladin of P4ra, Behahl son of llarzin, of the race of 
Rhstam, the hero Saum, a descendant of the KaiyAnian king Kai 
Kobad, and several other mighty liersons advanced their preten* 
flions to the orown. Chiefs, pajadina, and moiitfii* met in Pllrs 
to select a king and ullay the trouble of the time, amoe, as they 
•laid, a kingless o>untry was a Ijorren waste. Their choice 
descended upon an aged person of noble liDeage, Kbhsrau, who 
was of gfiueroiw instincts, brave, ardent, and opulent. 

Vtahran, son of Ye^egurd by the Jewish queen, known in 
Persian lore as BehrAm Gflr on aoooimt of his passion for 
hunting gMan (onagers), hiui been entrusted by bis father 
from his infancy to bo bred up and trained by Munzir (Al- 
Jliuidhir), the niler of Yemen. The prince [jersuaded hia Arab 
^rdian to espouse his cause, and JDarohed upon Ctesipbon with 
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Arab iiroops led by the Latter ] but he made no use of these 
i^oldieis aud, with a praiseworthy desire to avoid a civil wur, 
called upon his rival Ehbsran to a trial of a strange character. 
He harangued the Persians oonceruing iiis own kingly qualifica¬ 
tions and bold them to bring forth the throne of ivory and aet 
the itnperia) orown over it and then bring two aav'uge lions and 
chain them on each side. ‘‘ He who aspires to kingship," said 
he, “ should advance, lift the crown from the throne, and placing 
it upon his head, beseat himself on the throne between the 
lions." "We will/' he declared, "have noue else as king, 
provided, of warsc, he be just and holy. If yoa reject iny 
proposal then here arc myself and Mim^^ir, our maces, and oor 
sharp Bciirutara, We will send the dust up from your king of 
kings and strew your heads up to the moou.” He called upon 
his riv^d to step forth and hike the crown but the latter declined 
and said, " He that deimmdeth the kingship should be the first 
to try. Moreover, he is young imd I am old, itnd too feeble to 
resist the furious lions' claws." Vrahran took tin o!s*head mace 
and advanced. But first, following priestly advice, he fortified 
himself with a prayer in the prescribed ritualistic way. .4s he 
advanced with the mace, one of the liona snapped his chain 
and charged, but the bold prince brought him down with a single 
formidable blow of his mace, and going to the O'tber beast dashed 
out ite brains. Then he seated himself upon the ivory throne and 
put on the crown. All acknowledged him sovereign, Shiisrau 
being the first to take the oath of allegiance. 

On the day of Ard or Arshesang in the month of IChordid, 
A,D. 420, Vrahran was installed on the imperial thioue, when 
he was no more than twenty yeara old. Two of his first acta 
were to order Ghsbaep, the scribe, and Jawiln&r, the chief 
accountant, to write off all arrears of revenue duo from his 
Iranian subjects, totalling fifty-seven liiillion dirharofl, and to 
recall from l>anishment all those whom hk relentless father bad 
banished unjustly. These measures procured him much popnW 
rity. On his brother Narsi he beatowed the chief military command. 

It bus been alleged that Vrahrau threw himself into the 
hands of the hierorcbica] party and began such a cruel pecsoou- 
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tion of hie Christiun siibjeotfl that they quitted the country in 
large numbers and took refuge with the Romans. The t^'rannous 
behavionr attributed by the classiool writers to this king ia not 
in agreement with his public pronoimcoments. 80011 after his 
ooronatioQ he had announced hia polity that his treasures would 
not afford him go much pleasure as his people’s happiness and 
contentment, he would seek no joy ra the woe and distress of 
others, never would he be a tyrant, his aim would be to seek the 
hliaq of heaveu by hie own good deeds and by sowing nothing 
but the seeds of benevolence, be would remain steadfast in the 
Faith of Zotoe^BT and guide the people to it, and he would not 
abandon the patii of his fathers, but would surpass them in 
justice, and deal f^rly even with the perverse. 

Vrahian sent airtbassadors to the Roman court at 
Constantinople, to demand the surrender of the refugees, but 
Theodosias indignantly rejected the demand. This refunaJ, 
which was aggravated by oommereial disputes, served Vrahran as 
eatua belli and he declared war. Tho campaign is said to have 
gone against the Persians, but both parties were anxious for peace, 
and in A,D. 432 a treaty was ooncluded, whereby religious 
freedom was guaranteed to the Zorcftstriaus in the Homan 
territory, Vrahran consenting to cease his persecution of the 
Christians and allow the Romans to harbour Persian Christians if 
they pleased. 

Since A.D, 418 or the Persian portion of Armenia bad 
remained without iv king. Soon after the termination o£ hostility 
with the Romans, Vrahran set up Artasires, a prince of the old 
Arsocid draasty on the Armenian throne. But he proved m 
bad a king that the Armenian nobles urged Vrahran to sequester 
Armenia and make it n district of the empire. .After hearing 
Artasires' reply to the charges made agomst him, Vrahran dethroned 
him (A.D. 438), The descendants of Artaaires were degraded from 
the royal dignity and Persian MarztAns (Lords of the marches) 
mled that country. 

Rnmouix went Hoating to Ritm, Ind, TurkesUn and China 
that the king of Persia was leading a life of ease and occupying 
bin^lf with nothing bettor than the pursuit of sport to the utter 
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neglect of state alfiuis and the defence of the realm. A ivarlike 
monaroh, of whom Firdausi makes mention as the KhAk&u of 
Chin, levied an iirnij of select (wldierB from Chin and Kholan, and 
eroiasing the Oxob, itiviuded Persia and began ravaging fioine of its 
most fertile provinces. He crosseil the Elbnrii and onttTed 
Ivhhrftoftn and jtenetmted its fat na Ehic. The people took alarm, 
and a number of chiefs, who felt irritated at the supineness of 
Vrahran, apporoached him and pressed him to give np his pursuits 
of pleasure and to collect his forces aud advance ag^nst the 
iavadora. '* O King! " they cried, *' whilst other kings are intent 
on war, tky heart is intent on sport and couvivinl Msemblies, In 
thy eyes the throne imd crown are worthless and so are this opr 
country of Iran and its treasures and army." To this bis reply 
was short: " God, the Master of the World, Who is higher tha n the 
wisdom of the wisest sages can conceive, is my Helper. Bj’ the 
oonqiicring virtue of great kings I will protoc^t Iran from the 
claws of the woK, and by Juy (iwu good luck and with my soldiers, 
my sword aud ray treaffure, I will avert travail and calamity 
from this land " He said no more, and to the disgusi and dismay 
of the tihie£s went on taking hia pleasures. 

Vrahran held a oouncil with a few noted warriors and 
collecting a force ol a hundred thopsand aelect Iranian soldiers, 
gave their command to his brother Narai, to whom he also 
entrusted the charge of hia tlnone and treasury' and the 
administration jd the country. For himself be choss twelve 
thousand tnail-cjad caviiliers and proceeded to Ajiarbajji^n (Media 
Atropatene) intent, as the people thought, on liis favourite 
pursuit of hunting. 

The people approached Narsi and told him that since the 
kbg whf«6 huaineas was to protect them had abandoned them 
and was seeking his own pleasures, the only coarse now left tof 
save the country from utter destruction by the mvadiug army 
was to sue for peace and offer homage and tribute to the KhibVn. - 
“Far be it," replied Narsi, "that I should proffer subservienoa 
to the foreigner. Never shuiJ it be so. We have enough troops 
and arms and onr brave soldiers know how to use ihejr. ^aip* 
edged swords,” 

“ - —• - ^ s*. I _ 
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Neverfeheleas the people, who were seisced with ootteter* 
nation, deepatohed a well known moled of wiFidom of the narrift 
of HAmili, together with certain nobles, to acknowledge the 
Kh^k^n's snpremaej and arrange for the payment to him of a 
tribute. The Eh&kAn mightily rejoiced when thip embossj 
informed him that Vrohrou hod precipitately hurried away with 
a small body of troopers. Turning to bis Turkomods, he exult^gly 
exclidmed, “ 0 my men! this day we bays saddled the revolving 
sky. Who ever took Iran without a fight, save wc by our wisdom 
and counsel and patience.” To the Iranians he sent im answer 
that he socepted the profeired submission and would wait in 
Merv for the promised tribnte, on receiving which ho would 
evacuate the country, 

EJi^nlting at thi soi^'^y subjugation of Persitv^ the Kh&k4a 
and his men, whilst waiting in Merv for the tribute, spent their 
nights and days in himt, high carousals, and minstrelsy. His 
soldiers were scattered and no watch was kept 

All this while Vrahrtm was on the alert and preparing to 
sweep down upon the Ttl-iitlAn in an unexpected way. Not a moment 
was he spending in hiloriotis osBemblies. His scouts were 
everywhere, and he was watching his opportitnity to deliver the 
enemy a staggering blow. His original smal I force was atrengthenod 
by some troops from Armed lu By the way of Aidabil he brought 
his men to Amdl and thence prooeedt-d h) rTyreonia and came 
to Nisbflipiir. He marched swiftly by night by unfretjoented 
paths and took every precaution to conceal his mca-emonts. When 
he reached the vicinity of MerVj a scout brought him intelligence 
that the Kbddtu, unapprehensive of danger, was at Kashinihan 
diverting himself with the chase. Giving the men and horscH 
a days rest, Vrahrau iniixohed to the lost named place imd 
delivered a surprise attack. A large number of the Ti^tAr soldiers 
were either killed or niade prisoners, aud the rest fied, but wore 
pursued by Vralrnm for thiriy phorsangs. The KhiiMn was 
made a captive by a Persian, warrior named Khazrvan,* and his 
queen, KhatQn, was also among the captives. Much rich booty was 
seissed, all which the king generously gave away to his soldiers. 


• IdkrUiond'i acoowii S thit tit KbUOa wit ilu V/ tht Unffa pwn hrai 
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Vrahtan followed np this aiiocess with nn expedition inbo 
the enemy's own country and iniiicted a cxushing defeat on 
the Titira, who surrendered and sued for ineicy, proiuism^r to 
remain m his tributary subjects. Vrahran took hostafjes for 
the folfilment of the conditions of peace and erected a atone 
oolmun to mark the boundary which no Turk or Khalaj might 
cross and enter into the lands of Iran without the Groat King’s 
permission. He set np a noble in his army, of the name of 
Bhoreh, in coinmand of the frontier district, and appointed Narsi 
governor of KhuriaAn, with orders to make Balkh his heridquartera 
and restoain alJ attempts d the TiUrK to make exoiirsiomi 
across the Oxub. 

Who were the people of Chin and Khotan wliom the KhakAn 
had led ? Firdausi indifferently calls them Chincyao (Chinamen), 
Turanian, and Tuckan or Turks, They were also known by the 
names of Euthalitus, Ephthahtes, Hai tallies, Nuphtlmlitos, etc. 
Some Greek writers mention that they were “White iluns." 
Bawlimson doubts whether the term ‘Hun’ is more appropriate 
to them than that of Turk or even of Chmese end, on the 
authority of Procopius, points out that the people in question 
were a not ill-looking, light-ooroplexioned race of agriculturisto, 
with good bwB and a tolerable civilizatton, whereiis the Humi 
wore decidedly swart and hideous and. were nomiida and savfige i 
hut we learn from John Pigot’a “Persia' — Ancient and Modern’' 
(p, 21), that they were settled on the fertile plains of Sogdianti, 
on the eiistern nidi? of the Caspian, and received their name 
white from the change in their complexion which kiok place 
when they became more oivilused. 

Tabari derives the name Haitalito from the word ' Ilaital ’, 
which in the Bokharian language means * a strong man'. Accord- 
ma to Sykes, the name of the race known to the Chinese as 
Yatha, to the olaaaioal writers m Ephthalites or White Huns, 
and to the Persians as the Haital, is in all three iustonces 
apparently derived from Ye-tai-li-to, the cliief. Though of a 
similar stock, they were entirely distinct from the Yue-chi. (K. H, 
P., Vol. I, 3fd ed., 433.) 

Those who had token the lead in sending ainbaasadors to the 
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KMkiLn for the pnrpoae of surrendering him the oropire confei^d 
their error und iniplcffed the meroy of the Groat King , who 
magnauimoiL'dy forgave them. 

Vrahron proceeded with his nobles and chief personfl to the 
Fiie-tempie at the city of Shin or CajiKaom iaftr-abadgAu 
{Azarbaijin) to do obeMance and offer np ptayere. He gave 
largesses to the holy men there, and as an act of thanksgiving 
remitted all taxes for seven yecirs. He then went to Xstakhr. 

Such bridges and aarais as were seen or reported to be out 
of repair, Vrahran ordered to lie thoroughly repaired out of his 
privy purse and without forced labuirr. He never tired of 
helping widows and orphans and the needy and indigent. The 
gems and pcELrla which decoratod the Khtlkfin’s orown which 
PhjI bean seizedt were token out and employed in decorating the 
walls of the Fire*temple !ind the pedestal of the Pire-vaaa He 
also sent to the Pire-tetnpte his own sword inlaid with pearls and 
jewels, 8S well as many ofchor ornaments. From Istakhr he 
proceeded to Gtesiphon and sat on the golden throne. 

Ho wrote despatches in Palikvi to his leudatories and 
governors announcing the remission of taxes for a period of 
seven years and giving much good oonnsel and alrict directions 
for the proper administration of justice and the furtherance of 
the public weal. Xn these despatches he attributed his victory 
over the KhitkAn to God's favour and expressed his fei^-ent ho^je 
thi»t ho would employ biiuself always in the service of God and 
never hitfboar an iinrighte<ms or unworthy thought. 

One day in the course uf an address to bis ministerB and 
courtiers he gave the odvioo, so cliaracteristic of the solicitude 
of the Iranian kings for agricultural prosperity, "It is a 
Hhnme to lessen the agrioultural catMe of the oaudtr>', so 
slay them not unlesB they are old and decrepit and have cieased 
to be useful to their owner. Nor should the livt» of pock-oxen 
be takon, or else the land will grow void of grace " 

According to the Oriental writers Vrahian went disguised as 
au ambassador to the otmrt of the Indian king of Kanouj, 
VJUiddev (called tshangal by Firdausi), who was at that time a 
powerful prince. Tabari assigns his motive for visiting India to 
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ilk desire to boo irbiithcr by annexing a portion he could lighten 
tho taxes of his own subjeok. Theru his majestic loots and 
certain deeds of persomii prowess won him the BignaJ favour of 
the Indian king, who married him to his beautiful danghtei 
Si^ipinild, although at that time be was unaware of Ids son-in-Jaw s 
august rank. On his return with Bapimld to Iran, he went to 
tba great Fhe-teinple of A^iar-tiosbasp, the holy priest whereof 
instructed her in the tenets of the J^ioastrian religion, and 
purilied her soul Eroin the hunt of iduktr}* by the rites of ablation* 

Shan gal (Vishdev), by a deed of gift which he give to 
Sapinhd, left his eountiy of Eanouj, hia thione and all bis treasure 
to Vrahran, and at tho king’s request sent to Petaiai twelve 
thousand mule and female musiciaus of the LureyAn* or Oip^ 
tribe, who were skilled in playing the burbat. Vralmin directed 
those LiireyftnB to move about the country and regale the poor 
villagera with their music. They intermarried with the F^rsiat^ 
and became the ancestors of the Jate, who axe nearly all inusioiaiia 
(If. E. S. E,, R. I, Vol. n, 3-570 

Vaux ( V. P. A., 171) is of the opinion that if the story 
of Vrahraufl voyage to India and marrying an Indian princess 
be true, it is most likely that India means EcldohistAn, or else 
the country at the mouths of the Indus. 

Wilford (" Asiatic Eesearchos ”, IX, 147-151) says that 
Gindhan'a referred to in the Agni PtliAna and known ua the 
GadhA-rupa in Indian history', was the eamo as BehrAm Gour, 
and Sir J. J. Modi agrees with him. Wilford further says that 
Hindus " sho-w to this day (1809) the place where BebrAni Goiir 
(GodhA-rupn) lived about one day’s march to the north of Brofich, 
with the ruins of his palace”. In old records this place is called 
Giidheudra-phri or the town of the lord of asses. Wilford’^s opjuioa 
is that the dynasty of the Gardalibin kings is probaU.y that of 
the descendants and Buoceasors of BehrAm Gour in Persia. 'Phore 
k a painting in the Ajanta oaves referring to a Fersiim ombossy 
to IndiiL Modi thinks that this also refers to BehiAin Gour, 
who, according to Firdausi, came in disguise as his ow'n ambn^siidor. 
IM. Ab. P., Pt. U, 49, 50,) 

■ * ijarbjrln ’ to bo ■ EontruEtod iorm of * tSJUflrgjin*, whif-Ji winm^ M 
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f^irdausi and Mirkhoud give Vrokran's reign a duiatioo 
of aixty-thiee yeara, but othe:i writers awign him u reign o| torn 
eighteen to twetttj'-three years. He died in 438, 439, or 440, 
According to the Sb^h-D&meh he died peacefully in his palooc. 
Bat Tabari and Mirkhond rleate that he waa huntiag the wild 
when his horse came suddenly upon an underground watercourse 
ii,Tid either fell into it with his rider or threw him into it and 
he never reappeared. 

He was one of the best of the Sftslnion sovereigns. Oriental 
writers delight in narrating the adventiurea and exploits of this 
king, who, afi Warner ("W, ti., Vol. Vn, 1) states, was a '* King of 
the Cbminons”, like James V of Scotland. Like HarQun*al-Bashid 
of the Arabian Nights fame he was in tlie habit of viaiting his 
snbjeatB in disguise and see things for himaelf. He was fond of the 
chase, music and dancing. tJtill he never suSered his amnsemente to 
moke him negleetful of public a ffaira. H is magnanimity was bound¬ 
less. He never apinropriated for himaelf any portion of the booty 
seized from tho enemy and gave it all to his army. There is the 
following story related of him which shows his gonerotts nature 
and his solicitude for the helpless and the indigent One day while 
he wan hunting, a farmer approached him and gave him informa' 
tion that if excavatioDs were carried out in that locality much 
ancient hidden treasure was likely to be found. After a good 
dwiii of spade work, a strong, brick-built house was discovered. 
In it wore found two golden bunnloes near by a (aver of the 
same precious metal, strewn with ejneralds and rubies. The 
buffaloes were hollow and filled with pome^iuates, apples and 
quinces oontnitiing pearls of fine water. There were besidoa 
golden lions and wild asses, some having ruby and others cryataj 
eyes. There were also golden peacocks and pheasants, whose 
breasts and eyes were nil gents. One bufialo bore the impress 
□! ShAh Jijjiishid'fi seal, from which it wws understood that the 
whole troonure wns the property of thiit great Pushdidian 
monarch, Vnihran gave une-tenth of this treaaure-trove to the 
informant as his shore, and getting the remainder converted into 
cash bestowed it all for the relief of the indigent, tho widows, 
the orphans, and those burdened with debts, keeping nothing 
for himself uf his suldiera 
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He was a patron of lejLCiimg and art, and rewarded men 
of aoienoe and letters with pensions. It is related that one day 
Hooomprtnied with his beloved Dilar^m, ho was ont hunting, when 
on killing a beast of the forest he spoke abont his mihievement 
in a mcfisured line and there and then the lady capped the verse 
with an appropriate compliment, DanlatHhilh and other native 
biographers record this as the beginning of the poetical Utaratnre 
of the last thoustind years and more, (See D. .1. Irani’s art. 
“ Persian ladies in the literary line”, S. V. A., 1932; and B. L. H, P., 
12 .) According to Masoudi, Behrilim Gftr composed ll number 
of poems in Persian and Arabic, and a book of his verses is said 
to have l)eeD seen and read by Awfi in Bokhara. (See Dr. 
Daudpote^s art, " Pershm and Arabic Poetry," M. M. V., 345.) 

The uc(H)imt of his career which has been related above shows 
that his military genicB and diplomatic ability were both of a high 
order. 

Kxcavatiotis oanied out at Kish in 1932 by the Oxford Field 
Museum Expedition have unearthed a large rectangular building 
in the P^nian quarter, the imperial bath of Behraon Giir, 
together with two large 8&sanian houses.* 

We will cloee our account of this renowned king with the 
following lines of Omar Ehnyyam in whloh he illustrates his view 
of the fcranaientneaa of the world by referring to Behr4m GOr : — 

r'jt: ^ ^ f'vt; 

{i.A, " Behritu who used to capture the Q^r (onager) the whole of 
his life, look how the g^T (tomb) hufl now captured him T') 

XVL Yezdsoabc 11. 

Behrikn Gflr was succeeded by hia son Yoifdegard II. Of 
this king’s reign, which lusted eighteen years, Firdausi records no 
events, save that be sent out troops in all direotions to keep the 
empire aecnre from mvaglons, and bequeathed the crown to hia 
second son Horniozd in preference to Pirdz, the eldest, on the 

* till Bofaliij finndiLy C)if otiklD of 28^1932. Hue famom Hrcbcrtlofilifc Pttil, Blr*- 
pheii tAni^ott mSglily bfoiaufihhQiiiiii of Lnfcliitiitji' end wyi tluit ULodefn 

ntmtvh. peovdt U l« kvTn bian tlu okiivt cnp];^ La Weeberu Aikp moit frobibJfi 
in tLl HuEia. fT. L Pl le-VLSOd.) 
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ground of aupcrior nK^ttr HoworeT, we find &om elassioflJ writfiiB 
that his reign was certainly not evemtless. 

As the Boinan farces were being concentrated near Nisibisj 
Yezdegard suspected their design, and anticipated the Boinan 
invasion of Persia by precipitating an attack on the Roman 
territoriefl. Count- Anatolius, prefect of the East, repaired alone 
and on foot to the Persian camp, and arranged a treal^, whetetfy 
it was agreed that neither partj' should confifcruct any now fortified 
post near the ccmmon frontier and that Rome should make an 
annual payment to Persia in consideration of which the latter 
undertook the [tiaintenanee of a strong force at Darband. 

Yesidogard made his headquarters at Nish&phr, and from 
bhoro directed annual expeditions, from A.I). 443 to 451, into the 
country of the Transoxauiau Ephthalites, who had been causing 
trouble. In 451 their ruler reoeived a complete defeat and was 
obliged bo abandon the open country and take refu^ in the deaert. 

About A-D. 300 Tiridates, the king, and the people of 
Armenia had been converted to Christianity by St. Gregory, the 
IJlaminator, In order to make the Armenians recognise their 
interests as one with Persia, it wiis of first imporfanoe that they 
should be induced to abjure Christianity and embrace J&ffoas- 
trianism. A manifesto was iasued pointing out the merits of the 
latter religion and calling upon all to embrace it. In a great 
assembly convened by the patriarch -foseph in AJ). 450 a 
determination was turived at that the Armenians should continue 
Christians at whatever cost, 

Yendegard summoned to his court Vasog, the Armenian 
Marapin or Ijord of the Marches, Vartan, the commander-in- 
obiof, VuKten. the Prince of Iberia, Vatchd, the king of Albmua, 
and other principal chiefo, and under threat of immediate execution 
made them renounce Christianity and embrace Zaroastrianisni. 
Thou they wore sent back to their own lands with injunc^ouB 
to make their people adopt the latter faith. 

Armenia and Iberia revoJtod. In 465 or 456 a great battle 
was fought between the Christian Armeuiaiut and the Porsiana with 
their Armenian parlisanSt which resulted in the lattet’s vietory. 
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The patriiu'oh Joseph and other bishops were oonveyied to Persia, 
where they wore tlie orown of uiart^Tdom. AJJ the Armenians 
aooepted the religion of the conquerors, save a few who fled to the 
mountains of EhrdistEtn or took refuge in Homan territory. 

Once more Ye sideward liad u> march against the EphthaJites, 
who were making aggressions in Khhr&SfLn. HLs attack was so 
vigorous that they Imd to reeiosa the Oxua and flee to tlieir own 
country. But when he puisuEd them there, his army was 
ambushed and ho had h> retreat with seriouB losses. 

This able and martial king died in 457. He was known as 
the Siplh'dost or Fri^^nd of thi.> Btildiers^, He is said to have heeo 
a bitter persecutor of the Ciiristians; but since be was known to hts 
subjects aa “ The Clement," Eawlinsjin'a opinion is that where 
ndigious oonsideratbns laid not come into play, he was fair and 
equitable, mild-tempt?red, and disinclined to harab puniahmuuts. 

XVH. HoBMAaD Ill. 

The throne was now occupied by Yezdegard’s son Hormazd 
ni (457-459), who, though younger than bis brother Pirhz, was 
considered by Yezdegard bettor qualiSed to be king. 

Piriiz sought the help of the Ephthalite king Faginish, 
(criUed also ChagAni Sh&b aud Shdii-i-Haititl by Firdausi), and 
obtaining from him a contingent of thirty thousand troops, on 
condition that he would restore the cities of Tirmid imd Visitgard 
to the Ephtbalites, attacked and defeated Hormazd and made him 
a captive. According to Armenian writera, PirftK s commauder-in- 
nhief Rah&m, of the great house of Mihr&n, caused Hormazd to he 
put to death, But Mirkhoud as well os Firdausi mentions that 
PirOz spared his life and treated him kindly. 

XVHI. Pmuz I. 

The first act of Pirftz (459-484), after his accession, was to 
subjugate his sister's son Vatch^, king of Aghounak or Albania, who 
taking advantage of the civil war between the two brothers, Imd 
thrown ofi his aUegiunce and declared lus independence. 

Then for five years there wan peafsy and prosperity throughout 
the t^pire. 
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Id the seventh year from the date of the death of Yezdegaf d 
n, Persia was afflicted by a moat terrible drought. Strean^LG and 
brooks all failed^ the wells were empty, and m-en the mighty rivets 
OxuB and Tigris were dried np. The beasts trf the field, the fowls 
of the air, the brutes of the fafrests, and all reptiles perislied. This 
drearlful calamity lasted for seven yeatfl. in the eighth year, in 
the? first month Furvardin, the skies bore clouds, a rainbow whs 
observed, and there was a niost welcome downpour of rain.* 
Buch were the wise and beneficent mHwmes aduptcd fay PirA* 
that during this unprecedentedly long woeful {K^riud not a single 
soul periabfd by hunger and not a single man emigrated. All the 
secret storehouses tif grain in every city were opened and their 
contents grvon away U) all. A royal proclamation dhocted the 
owners of cattle and the rich people to relieve the priwailing 
diskosB by giving their cattle and hoarded stores of grain to the 
people, for which they would reoervo full payment from the royal 
treaflury. All governors and tributary kings were required to see 
that food waa supplied from their barns to thtwe that were in need 
and were threatened that if in any village or city any pereoD, 
young or old and feeble, died of want he would put the 
poKtfisor of the grain-store to death. From the third year Pirflz 
fttoppwi tiiR collection of taxes and revenue of every kind from his 
subjects. Money was abo distributed from tire royal treasury to 
those in need, and vast imports of corn were mode from (ireeoo, 
India, the valley of the Osus, and Abyasiiiia. 

In 481 Iberia and Armenia unfurled the standard of rCvolt. 
The people of the former country slew the Zoroaatrian king Vazken 
and installed Vakhtang, a Christian, on the throne. The 
Christians of the Litter country besieged and seized Arfcixata 
and luiide theiosolvee masterB of Persarmenia. A national 
government was set u p, with Sa bag as king and Vuhan as spampe t 

il rslfctsd ktitl Pirti «iiit m pii»B W itw flr»-tAmple of AdtrKliQn In Fir* 
^ Aba™ Mt>aa lo pal »<* -tamUf. Hi. pr.y.T. ipW bwi 

BKaiT W h» rwebai * a*®'! p*'** ■ •^‘***^ tofilflij 

„d m oDpi^tulj. In BratHodi lor thi. bl«.inB. Pirt* ImiU m in 

SourbtMiS U tb. nanK of KAmlltOi, ' tlwaa.1™ ai KrO* (ha* tiMii latufied) V 

Paopl* iDjfally tb«w •* ««<* “‘I*” .|ioniww)in emiatj bsam* 

tb. liaraottriiU. riia oI th* f».t □! Aertjagan, ' th. Foncing al Waterwhwli ib* peeiila 
ot |»^bAn ii*fli to oBiBbrtt* on tha aoth daj- of ibe mcnlh tobmui. (■> other dti™ U 
bald on tht daj of lb* flret rain, (H. A. F. 0., 190.) 
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or eorainandei^iQ^ljief, Adat-VeshQa&p, the Feisian govomor 
of Armeniu, who had goae to Iberia to put dowu the rebeUion 
there, returned with ti siiian army, but met with defeat ami was 
alam. In the following year two armies wore sent, one under 
Adar-Xerseh ogaiust Armenia aiid the other under Mihriknagainst 
Iberia. 

The Iberians were 00 hird-pressed by Llibr^n that theix king 
was obliged to seek aid from Arnjenia, But when the Arinenjan 
troops arrived, Vakhtang treacherously betrayed them into 
MihrAn's hands and sought hie own peace. King Sahag was 
killed and his spatapet Vahau fled. MihrAn had however to 
leave Armenia suddenly as the Persian king required his aid 
against the Kushans, who at this period inhabited the maritime 
provinces of the Caspian Sea; and Vahon returned and took 
possession of the country. But in the spring of 483 the PocBian 
general Hazaravougd drove him away tmd leoocapied most of 
the country. 

At the king's command Hmsaravougd mBule over hia charge 
to one ShApUt, and proceeded to Iberia to aubdue that country, 
which was still hostile. He brought the Iberians to subjection. 
Bub in Armenia Shhpiii was defeated by Valian m two engage¬ 
ments. 

The clsaeical writerp speak of aomo wars of Pirtlis with the 
Sagaruri, the Acatiri, the KushAns and others. (B. S. O. M., 
323.) 

A (jnorrri iHstween PirflK and the Ephtlialite king KhAshne- 
wAz (Akhshun\‘4r or IQifistumvAr) in consetiuence of certain 
payments withheld by the former led to a wm. By a ruse the 
Persian army which Piriht had led into the oneiiiy’s country 
woe enticed into an ine^ctricable situation. Kh^shnewA?. sent an 
embmy to Firh^s offering W allow him tt> withdraw from Ins 
perilous situation and to retnm to PeiBiii unmolested if ho would 
swear a perpetna) peace with the Ephthalites and do hojungo to 
himself as his lord aud master by prostration and delimit a 
frontier between the Ephthalite areas and his own. PirCh: hud no 
choice .but to accept these terms (A.D, 484). Bnt the humUiation 
^ of prostrating himself before a marbaJ wixs evaded by the casuistical 
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Biibtlety nf the Mobeds, who instructed him to make the requlrt.>d 
^iroetifttion at sunrise with the mental reservation that be wan 
dolors; adoration to the rising sun. 


According to some writera this KhikalmavfliZ was the Biime 
Ephthalite Shih who biid helped Pirhz and ticcorditig to othem 
he was his son. The ruse by whioh the Persian army was led 
into an inextricable position was performed by a courtier of the 
Ephthalite Shah. He got bis limbs mutilated, as if at the hands 
of bis king, and appealing to tbe Bense of justice of Firftz gpt into 
his confidence and then under the garb of being bis guide, led him 
ftTid his army into a perilous situation. (M. As. P., Pt. H, 116.) 

The humiliating treaty which Pirdz had been obliged to 
make with the Ephthalite king rankled in his bosom and he 
meditated day and night how to take revenge. He collected 
large forces and determined upon war, in spite of the advice 
uf his general IfehrAm and other oounseUors against the 
violation of the treaty. He endeavoured to oirciunvent the 
conditions by linving the boundary-pillar, on which the treaty* 
was inscribed and which both the High Contracting Parties were 
hound not to pass, lowered and placed upon a number of carts 
attached together and dragged in front of him by fifty elephmte 
and three hundred men, so that he might not be charged with 
p^ing it Thi! Chief Priest exposed the fallacy of thJa casuiatry; 


• PlnUmi dMtarti th»l «1«> Tirnty bid bMii mid* b/ BelwiinGfli wUb tbi lonqiMrtd 
Turk* loJ inicftbid caa piMif sriatKi cm th* ^aihdi) (OiU»j «bkb wii deoUr«l H bi iba 
rronUw brtvTMii P*w«i i^d 'nirkwiA*.. bat P.HU liililltiitad (be nima el ibiT.rek fci 
ibiL oI tlur Jiihan. imd in (be imttid wyeb imtly »iov«a fatal to the perfldloui 
BlKLntil. kina. Akbib«l1T4r bo,d a popy o( th. (rul triply cn (b« ttp oI hi. F.ot. 

Louil aOfay point* anl thit Fkanml'i BMB«phy it Impoiiibta Im lh« Tewk it 

In Oa.Caii«.a. PCI c» bp nitan (bt Atrtk wbi«b i. «iuth ol th. Amci Oary*. and 

ILat cat would 

Dm yd. lAris VBn^fNlBotS»tla^• and Poape-TiBitlti," Jt SL V., 145^) 

Tbpra it a i-rallpl ^ bi. titioli on 

Turkey bi E E. ti IX, Vol, XXIIl. Th* Oliriitiw prinett. Indktd by Uidiniil Julnm 
and diftPt yUlJoc *1 tbo t-tj mad- tokw«n “« lllPgitlxoitt .oa o( 

8i8i«nuncl.kmB0fBuTifiMT.-pd .""T, 

undpr Hunjidl »ooinp«ndorbi-W*E, without d*<rt»inB war. tnt.rwl th* Tuik^d^^ 
md took many of .b* Ottopmn Uron^old. in ButgarO. Wh-n ih* mw. M-idd 

h* ppt hi-.w.li at thp hBid ot hi. iTcop. .«l iA«»*d to in«t tb* io^«i who hid ,o,t 
«ptur*a Vm™. Oofld* ibal town a wnat Iwllk wa* fought, m whiph a copy ol the 
miniated tr»ay. nUttd Wgh upon a lin«. loimed on* of Ibn tlaodard. ol the Ottomiut. 
Ph* ponilflt Ittnltad 1* th* oy-ithrow of tb* Ckrlaf ikhi 
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but yettJtu) tiDg in his judgiuertt oonoeivt.^ that by this way be was 
not Violating his vow, smd ao be peisiste<i in bis folly. H« appointed 
l34liLsl) to be the regent and administer the kingdom in his 
absence, a.nd gave liim an illustrious Parai of the najiie of Sfirkliah 
(or SarkhvAu) as tninister and a veteran noblenian, Shfr^ 
(or Shf?i,i) as general. 

The Ephtbalite king hxjk up his posilaon in the plain neia 
Balkii, and in front of it caused a trench to be dug and got it 
tilled with water and masked by boughs of trees and earth. 
A small a^wce of twenty or thirty yards wejs left untouched in 
the niidw'ay. He heenis to have been, for a Hun, a singularly 
peaceful man. He sent a message to Pirfus, with an eloquent man, 
to offer peace and to espoetulate with him and remind him of 
the former treaty whereby the Jaihhn was fixed as tlie boundary 
between the realms of both jjartiea But Pirihs scornfully dis¬ 
dained the offer of peace. 

KhhshnavdiZ commanded a portion of hie forces to go 
a(;r(»s the ditch by the narrow pathway and challenge the Persiane 
to IxLttle and as soon as the scuffle began to fly back and 
join the army. The stratagcju suuoeeded. The PersiaiiB pnisning 
the Epbtlialites hotly wore precipitated headlong into the con- 
oeiiled trench. Among tbi^e who perished were Pirhz and 
several of his sous ; and among the captured were KobSd and 
daughter Pirujsdokht and the Chief Priest (A.D. '1B4). 

According to Firdausi Pirh;; reigned for eleven years. 
Other writers give him a rule of twenty-four to twenty-nine years. 
The oities of Pirfisj-Ritm, Bi^shan^Pirhs! and Pirtz-py^n were 
fouuded by him. He was certainly a brave prince and de¬ 
served the title of Marddmh (the Valiant) which his people gave 
him. On a vnae of his which has been preserved his figure stands 
out in relief, chasing wild anim ala on horseback. 

XIX, BaLAHH (PaLAsH, VoUWASHfl). 

Pirflj! was succeeded by Balitsh (Fal&sh), who was either 
hk son or his brother. In his image on the coins fiaines issae 
froui the left shoulder and the legend gives hk name as Hur 
Xadi Valakilglii C Vo|cguses, the Fire Xing *)• 
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Genera] Bfifeli, who was Maj;%|Ktii of ZfbbCJiat^, Bast, 
Ghayjiin and Kibhlietin, mm a veteran in warfare, of great 
courage, and mOGt skilfuJ with the bow. He was burning to wreak 
vengeance on KhCiidiiiavfiiK for the calamity be had wrought. 
With the new king's pcrniission be ooheoted an army of a hundred 
swordsmen in Kaaiimihan and sent to KhAshnavitz a 
declaration of war. KhiishnavAz chose tt> give battle in Baigand. 
He Bustained a signal defeat, a large nninber of his troops were 
slain, and he fled to the forfcn^ of Kiihandez, from where ho sent 
an envoy to Shfriti to negotiate for peace, offering to restore 
the Peisimi oaptives and return th<» crown and throne of 
Pirflz and all other booty. The Persian general, who was anxious 
capecially for the safety of the lives of Pirfia's son Koh^ the 
and daugther Firtizdokht and the High Priest, who were aiming 
Ephthalite kings caiptives, accepted the proferred terms with 
the oonsfot of his army* 

Kawlinson (E. B. O, M„ 332) writes, Procopius informe 
us that ill conBCquenGC of the defeat of Perozes, Persia becoine 
subject bo the Ephthalitos and paid them tribute for 
two years’*, and takes pains to illuminate this inforniation 
with the following observations of his own:—“This la so 
probable a result, and one so likely to liave been concealed by the 
native writers, that his authority must be regarded as out* 
weighing the silence of Mirkhond and Tabari. Balits, we must 
suppose, consented to beoome an Ephthalite tributary, rather than 
renew the war which had proved fatal to bis brother. If he 
accepted this position, we can well understand that KhAshnavilz 
would grant him the small oonccasions of which the Persian 
writers lx»at; while otherwise the rGstoration of the booty and the 
prboners without a battle is quite inconceivable.” If this learned 
liistorian had cared to see Firdausi's aerjount of this treaty of 
tjeaoe, be would have diacevered the fact, which we have stated in 
the ptevioufi paragraph and wliich knocks the bottom out of his 
iirgnment. namely, that TDi<iHhnavfl.a had been forced to capitu¬ 
late after a battle fought on his own chosen battlefield from which 
he had to Bee precipitately tm\nng sustained a signal defeat. 

Believed from the Ephthalite danger, Baltteh could now 
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devote bis atteatioD tu [nit ao end to bbo troubles with vriiioh 
Armcciia liad been so long afflicted. He appointed Nik’or 
Vslmaspadat, a PerBieui who waa renowned for hia justioe and 
moderation, to be the Marzpan of that country. Nik’or invited 
Vohan to discuss amicably the terms upon which Anoenia would 
be prepared to end the war and put itself in dependence on 
Furala as before. V^ahan offered the following terms, which Nik or 
accepted subject to ratification by the king. (Gray a art. 
** Persian Negotiations and Peace Treaties,’ M. M. V., 146-7.) 

(1) The first most oHsantial and moat important of the three 
conditionB of peace U to gnarantee ns (the ArTOenianfl) the laws of 
(HIT country and our fathers,; to make no Armenian a Magian ; 
to accord no one datles and honours becanae ha exeroissB the 
fonchoos of a Hagian ; to ramove thf fire-templea from 
Armenia ; no longer to cause the Church to snQer outrage aa 
has hitherto been the ease becaose of infamous and despicable 
men, to permit Christians, [both laity and clergy], to practise freely 
and tearteBBly the rites and laws of tha Chdstiftn religion where 
and as they will. 

(*2) The accond is not to judge mdinduala arbitrarily, bnt to 
distiiigiiisb the good from the bad. 

(3) The third is this ; we desire the Lford of the Aryano and 
the King of the nation [i^ Valagash] to see all with his own eyes 
ft.Tid to hear all with his own ears, himself to know the good and 
the bad, and not to employ another’s month ior deciding weighty 

affairs . If you grant us these oonditioas and ptaoe these 

promises in our hands, confirming them by the Koyal seal and 
signature, summon os and we shall come; we shall anhmit and 
obey the King’s command, and carry out all that he shall oommand. 

The king ga^e the nooeasary radfioaticn. Arnicnia an d 
Iberia were piaclfied and became instead of weaknetss a source of 
strength to Persia. 

Zaich, a eon of king PirCtz, raised pretensions to the orown 
and received support from a section of the people. But the 
royal troops, which included a strong force of Armenian cavalry, 
defeated the pretender, who fled, but wios pursued, captured and 
slain.* 

* UkirllDioiiuyi thftt tha tStdU oi Zsnh ma hla rekUonahip to PirSj t«ft irhoUy 
on ite MliiiDikj at AEmniwi wf itm. (B, & O. M.t 6^1} 
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Tilbari nienfcions that prince Kob4<i now raltjed a olaiin to the 
throne, but the attempt fiiiled and he had to leave Peraia and 
seek lefnge with the EphthaJitoa, But Firdaoai speaks of no sach 
revolt What he says is that the commander-in-ohief Sflfrfli, 
who was beloved of the people and whose word prevailed 
throughout the country, spoke peranasively to the king and 
reprinted to him that in the interests of the empire ho should 
resign in favour of Kobad, who poeaeased more wisdom and 
greater administrative ability* The persuasion had its efiect 
and Palish handed the crown to Kob4d. Lazare de Porbe’a 
account agrees substantially with that of Firdausi for he makes 
Pal&sh dethroned by his subjects. (B. S. O. M, 336.) 

The duration of Palash’s reign was about four or five years. 
Ho was a prince wise, just and mild, Tabari and Mirkhond 
montion that his internal adinmistratioii gave general satisfaction 
to his subjecte. But this could not have been the eosei 
otherwise Sflfrai, who represented the people’s sentimento, oould 
not have any reason to iidviso him to band over the crown to 
his brother Kobltd. 

XX. Kobad asd XXI. Jamasp, 

Tho first year of hie reign \ims signalized by king Koted 
by undertaking a mnipaign against the fierije Hunnish tribe of 
the Khanars, who from their steppe country between the Volga 
tmd the Don were making terrible inoumions into Iberia, Albania 
and Armenia. He destroyed the greater portion of their army 
and acquired immense booty. To check their incursionfl in future 
he built the town of Amida on the border line which separated 
Annonia from Iberia. 

Kob^ took little ixirsonal interest in tho administration of 
the empire and for twonty-tliree yeara all power rested in the 
hands of ShfrAi. When with the king’s permisaion SafirAi went 
to ShirA/. his ill-wishers poisoned the king’s mind against him, 
flo much HO tbit with the asaistonct' of ShihpAr Rad, who held a 
command in Rsii and was a desoendeut of the fanioiis house of 
Mohtak, Kobad caused him to be arrested and put to death. 

This ungrateful and cruel act of the king roused the 
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people to anger. They revolted and arrested him and his evil 
advisers and consigned him to the Oastle of Oblivion, appointing 
Shfr^i’s son, Zenueher, his ctifitodian, and giving the e-rown t{> 
Kobe's younger brother Jimisp. 

KolAd prevailed upon Zenueher, who was of a mercifnl 
disposition, to release him, and on a dark night both escaped from 
the castle and fled by the way of Ahwitz to the Ephthalite 
court. Other accounts attribute Kobad’s escape to the assistance 
of hia wife, who, as some say, changed clothes with him and 
took his place in the prison, and, as others say, carried him out 
of the ooatle concealed in a bundle of bed-alothBS and coverlets. 
{E. S, 0. M„ 347.) 

The E.h4n of the Ephthalites married Kob&d to his daughter 
and tent hini an army of 30,000 warriors, with which he returned 
to Persia to recover his throne, tho KhAn making tlie stipulation 
that when KobM regained his kingdom, be should cede to him 
the territory of the Chag^is with full eovereiga rights. 

JAmAsp had no desire to see the country distnveted by a 
civil war and vacated the throne in favour of KobAd. 

King KobAd began the foundation of MadAin ss a capital city, 
and on the road from AhwA^'. to Pars built the town of Arash 
where ho establUhed a bos pits! for invalids. In vaebus places 
new irrigation canals wore cut, whiob increased the country's 
prosperity. 

Early in his reign arose tho arch-heretio Mazdak. He is said 
to have been a native either of Persepolb or of NiahApur in 
KhdrAsAn. He was a master of eloquence, and claimed to be a 
prophet and preached the creed of communism. 

The Mazdakite movement wss strongly influenced by MAni’s 
teachings and was in many resp^'cts a furbishing up of Manlohaeism, 
combinlug political uspects with a religbiis basis. (I. L S., 191.) 
Mazdak declared that property and murriti^ were mere inventions 
of men, contrary to the will of Giid, Who had designed the good 
things of the world lor the common enjoyment of all and forbade 
Uie appropriation of particular women by individiia] men. To 
give his edt a touch or colour of asceticism he inculcated abstention 
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!rom ftuimal food, other than milk, oheeae or eggs, simplicity in 
appfuel nbBtetnioiisiiesa and de^olaon. He appropriated the rieheat 
land and the most beautiful women to the use of his sectarlae. 
It therefore, no matter for wonder that the number of his 
followers rapidly swelled. The young of all fanliE. the bvers of 
pleasure, and the great propoiticn of the kwer daEsea in Persia 
eagerly embraced the newdoctrineBi and Syria and Greece were not 
behindhand in being attracted by the lure of this cult of community 
of women. 

Ooo morning in preeching before King Eobftd, Mazdak thus 
declaimed:—“Five things lead men astray from virtue, namely, 
jealousy, anger, revenge, want, and, worse than oJl, greed. Only 
by flubduiug these five demons the path towards God can become 
visible. Due to these five is the craving of man for property 
and women, for the true Faith has disappeared. If thoa dost not 
wish to damage the good religion, aufier not wealth and woman 
to intervene. It is these which create jeaJoney, temptation, and 
want and ate covertly intenuistd with wrath and revenge. Tliese 
demons madden e\en the wise. Therefore, theee beasto of prey 
should bo aUowed no harbour in our bodiea.’’ 

The editor of the variorum edition of 1864 of G. D. F. B. E. 
(Vol. IV, 461-2) offers the following pertinent ohaervations regard¬ 
ing this hecesiaich' Ma«dak was cither one of those visionary 
enthuaioste who believe that mankind cam be rendered at onoo 
virtuous and happy, or m artful impostor, who, under this pretence, 
concealed the most neffUJOuB designs. The latter appears to have 
been most probably Im character. He took for his fundamental 
principle a truth which cannot be controverted that the passions 
of man for wealth and women have been the sources of all the 
hatred, discord, and wars, which have produced the misery of 
the world; and from tliia be deduced his false and pemicioiiB 
otincluaions, that no remedy wsfi to be found for these evils but 
in a community of goods and onrestrioted seiiial intercourse.” 
An Orientiil writer attributes all the discords and woes that ailliot 
humanity to three is, namely ga?i (cj), women ; ear gold or 
wealth; Mwitn j), bnd. 
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By & clever trick* whiok had all the semblanoe of a genume 
miracle, Mazdak bad attached King Kofa4d to hbi cause and creed, 
But the king’s son KhkErau, who afterwards becamu so renowned 
as King Khhsiau Nausliln'iLD Adil, ChoeroeH IT, was no paxtisan 
of the hercaiaioh, and when at the latter’s request Kobhd pressed 
him to adopt the Mu^^akj religion, he asked time to prove the 
fujaity of Mazdakism and the truth of the old Faith, and added 
that if he failed to do so before hjn inontha were out, he would 
resign hims elf to the new faith. He »c<nt out iuteUigeot men 
to diflerent quarters and gatlieied an assemblage of wise and 
learned men. He held oonsultations with them and then caiue 
to the king s court and antionnced to him that the time to deter* 
mine which was the true religion, Zoroastrianism err Masdiddam, bad 
arrived, and if it appeared that the latter was true and the former 
false, be was prepared to accept it and value it more than his life. 
But, added he, ** if on the other baud it be proved that what Ma^dak 
had been preaching was false and misleading and he was not 
seeking the way of God, then, 0 King I thou ahalt renounce his 
heres and denounce his mischievous propaganda and leave hint andy 
his aoctariee to be dealt with by me.” The prince t^Efered Zermeher, 
Kharrild, Famihin, Beuduya, and BehaAd ae pledgee of his work. 

On the morning of the next day, Naimhirvin presented 
hiiusdl at the court with hie wise men and uobles. Otje of thece 
sages began his interrogation of the hereskreh in the h>lluwing 
wise:—”0 seeker after wisdom thou bast propagaUd a now 

creed and makeel women and riches comnum profiorty for all. 
Then tell us bow a father can know his own child aud tbt> child 
recogniiH; ite parent? When all men are on one level and none 
is high or low, who will care to serve and how ixwflihly can there 

be mustery ? Who will labour for thee and iJie ? How shall 

* T^a trkk li m toHowi tc t. W. I. cf ^ q 

{|oiu hou <pn iba Fan tan Wibb tba bat^ of a frantatfarata, a tnba wu mn^a lo Tf oiii 

% cuvatn below iha liiaidlsr ta tbiailuir itiall ,Dti tba api^oiotad dey Ikt people guLliaraA 

andaau^uDlad khair hero to tW lUAreii dre-altat iliaJf.,H.4..Mai]d4k^baTbigiH]dTi»Hd tba Icing, 

told bica tbLl Id a of bb authority itiB Seerfld HUmnatil itaall wonld ipnk him. 
tTinviBi to the (iTfraitM lAibk msM^ dramatk] giiatnra ba iKd^lrenBul tha i^una. rniftflina 
tbfl atwr^a ^batt word# wsja hmN 1^5 Ihujc from rha vary heart of Iba gjo^inig tuciKiiai of 
Arei KolAd wn Oim¥io[:!*d of Mazdak'i mMon»....llB blmialt Im^ma a ^Hnpiikediicj|j^ 
CttMudat* 
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the good uuin be distinguished from the hid V On n mm's death 
who will be the inheritor of his moveable and immoveable property, 
the kin^ or the eitijjen, both being in yonr eyes equal ? Thy 
dixitriiitr will devastate the oountry. Such evil must not oomo 
upon Iran. U all would be masters, who would be the aervant; 
and if all wealth be coiniuon, who would be the wealthy pocGons 'f 
No prophet has uttered such heresy before. There is inadneaa 
in thee ; evil-doing thou recoguiseat not as wrong and so leadeet 
all men to hell,” 

The hereainroh Wiis tioaplusBed and liis face felL 'The people 
raised the cry, “ Let Maadak never remain near our king’s person: 1 
Ho violates God’s religion, ilay he never bo in this nmjeatio 

court I" 

Convinced of tho falsity of Maadaks creed, Kob4d left 
NaushirvAn to decide the fate of that heretic and his adherents as 
he willed. The prince bad ifazdtik suspended head downwards 
on a lofty soaSold and shot to death with orroWH, and three 
thousand of his sectaries who were there were ordered to be buried 

alive iu a tr^oh. 

One of the terms of the treaty which Count Anatolius, on 
behalf of Emperor Theodosias, hod negotiated with Ye^deg^d in 
A,D. 442 retiuired the Romanfi to pay annually to the PetsianB 
a certain amount of money as a oontribntion towards the expenses 
of a fortified post, known as Juriopaoh or Biraparnch, whioh 
the two powers undertook to establish and maintain in the pass 
of Darband bo eib to bo a check on the incuTBions of the barbarouB 
hordes from the northern stoppea- The Romans had neglected 
to make these payments though called upon by the Per&ians 
from time to time. Kobitd, finding himseH in urgent need of 
funds to reivard his Ephthalito allies, sent ambassadors to Emperoi 
AnafltatiuH to demand a remittance, m latter’s refusal (which 
Gibbon onlls his ‘unkind parsimony ’) of this just demand gave 
cause to Kobild to declare war. He marched into Roman 
Armenim >md captured JlaftyropoUa and Theodosiopofis, which ww 
bho chief stronghold of the 1 tomans (A.D. S02-603). Amida, 
which was a strongly forti6e<i place on the tight hank of the 
Tigris, was invested and taken after eight^^ days and with a ha. 
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«E 50,0J0 ineu. Tlio tt>VFU was pillaged and the loaaa <d the 
people were oatried of! as slaves, but a large uambor of them were 
afterwards liberated by the kmg’s meroy. 

A numerous force, larger than the Eomans had ever brought 
into the field in their battles with the Pertstam, was despatched 
by Auastatios, under four commanders, to the aid of Amida, but 
before it arrived the place liiad fallen. 

Aroobindus, the ooinmander ol the first of the four diviaona, 
with the object of carrying the war into the enemy "a territory, 
crossed the boundary and attimked Ar^ianene* But the luonient 
he icarnt thivt KobSd was macohing upon him with his army, he 
was seiised with alarm and tied precipitately, abandoning his camp 
tuid stores to the enemy. 

Another division, which was led by Patricius and the 
Emperor's nephew Hypatius, was surprised by the PeisuuiB and 
put to the sword. 

iUter the sipge of Amida the war continued for three years. 
U^ibbon says, in his concise and caustic language, that the unhappy 
frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities, the gold of 
Anastatins was offered too late, the number of his troops was 
defeated by the numboc of their goueraJs, the country was stripped 
of its inhabitant, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild besst of the desert. 

So far aU the advantage was with Fersiu. But it happened 
that lit this juncture when Kohthi oould have pushed his advantage 
so as to bring about a striking result, an Ephthatite invasion 
suddenly callod him to defend his northern frontier in person and 
he wad obliged to leave the oondaot of the operations in Meaopotaiuk 
to his generals. 

With the kings absenpe courage returned to the Roman 
generals. Ueler attacked Aizanene, destroyed several forte, carried 
fire and sword through that province (A.D. 504) and proceeding 
Houtbwaid invested Auiida and reduced the inhabitants to great 
dUtress. 

When thingK were at this pass, there came an unexpected 
denoucuient. An Eapebud (an officer of the rank of eominandci' 
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tntdiieOf whose sinter wun lonnied to King Kobtid, amYud nt 
tho Roman camp as an ambassador from the king with authority 
to make a treaty of peac« and declare the willingaeeB of hiu 
aovereiga to sell his ooaquestfl tor a laxge sum. The Roman 
generals gave their willing consent and yielded to the PersiaoB the 
esorbitant price of a thonsand pounds’ weight of gold which was 
douianded in exchange fcMf Amida and other conquered territory; 
and a aeven years’ treaty of peace was concluded (AJ). 306). 

Gibbon says that the reaistanca of Edessa and the defioienoy 
of sped indmed the ttiind of KobSd to peace. But hk ooonpatiDB 
in the war with the Ephthalite hordes, who had again attacked 
Persia, which required tdl his attention seems the more probable 
cause of his desire to make peace with the Romans, 

The Ephthalite war occupied the Persian king for m leas 
ihain 10 years (503 to 513). 

Aoastatius avaUed himself of KolAdV difficulties on bis 
north-east frontier to put up a series of fortresses upon the ^man 
border in iznaiediato vicinity of Persiuii territory. Theodosiopolis 
was restored and its tortilioattona wore greaUy strengthened, and 
an entirely now colony was founded at Dara or Dar^ about 
fourteen miles from the stronghold of Nisibis and four daj-a’ journey 
from tlue Tigrb. 

Btdween the Euxine and the Oaapiau, the countries of OolohiB, 
Iberia and Albania are intersected in every direction by the 
brunches of Mount Caucasus, The principal gates or passes 
from north to south are the Caspian or Albanian Gateo and 
the Iberian Gatos. Gibbon mentions that the former mime is 
properly appUed to Datband, which oooupies a short declivity 
between the mountains and the sea. This dangerous entrance 
was fortified by the kings of Persia with a mok doublo walla, and 
doors of iron. The latter Gates are formed by a narrow passage 
of six miles in Mount Qmcasua, which opena from the norUicm 
Hide of Iberia or Georgiih into the plain which rwicbea to the 
Tanaw and the Volga. A fortress which commanded that pass 
belonged to a prinoe of the Hons by right of oonquost or inhciit- 
anw. That prince offetod it to Atmstatius for a m^idurate price. 
But "while Anastatius paused and timoroualy computed Uw) cost 
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aad the distanou, ike moi'e vigUaat Kwbad inberpossed tind took 
forcible poasoaaioo of the otraits of the (Jaucasus. 

The aew colony of Bara, which oouatituted a standing inenaGe 
to Persia, was in iimnifost violation of the treaty of peace made 
by Theodosius with Yeadegard EL 8o when ICobad was free 
from the Ephtballte war he made focmtil complaint at Constan* 
tinople of the infraction (A.D. 517). .^naatatins could not deny 
the charge and endoavouied to meet it by a tnisture of bluBter 
with professions of friondahip, but when this method did not appear 
effectual, he, by the expenditure of a large sum of mooey, 
“either corrupted the umbassiidors of Kobad, or made them 
hon^tly doubt whether the sum paid would not satisfy their 
master”. (R. ti. 0. M„ 661) 

Next year saw the death of AnaataLiua and accaasion of J osiin, 
the Captain of the (Juard, to the imperial throne. 

iCaOsos was Kobid’s eldest son, bat lita moit favourite son 
was Chusroos, the fourth son, aud the king designed Mm to bo his 
eucoessor on the throne, with a view to strengthen Ghnsruea' case 
in the event of the suooeMion being disputed, or, as Bibbon says, 
bo reudor the youth more illustrioue in the eyes of the uations, he 
made the strange proposal to Justin that ho should adopt him. 
The emperor waa inclined to accept this siogular proposal, but was 
persuaded to refuse it ou the ground that as he had no uatural 
Hon ft son by adoption might claim to l«i his heir imd therefore to 
inherit from him the Btuniui empire. Imagination staggers at 
what might have boun the coasuquenoes if the united sceptre 
of the two groatest empires of the time had been wielded by such 
a monarch bb Chosrooa (Nauabir^'flji the Grt3at), wbo, for the 
long period of foftreight years, occupied the Persiiin throne after 
Kobad and left a as the greatest Bijvereign of the StwAnian 

line and a weU belm-ed king. The history of the world wonld 
havo been entirely differeuL The Byzantine and Persian empiiee, 
which 80 exhausted both tlioii strength and rufiouroes in. warring 
with each other, would, as a oombined power, have most success¬ 
fully resisted and survived, and nut been engulfed, as both aotaally 
were, in tho rushing tide of Islam b invaaion. 

Knb^ directed GurgeneB, king of Iberia, te rdhiqubh 
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the Christian tind adopt the ^oitiaBtrien religicai. Thus drove the 
l&tier to renounce hiw feaJty to Persia and dccUire his allegiaiioe 
to Justin. The emperor gave him a pcoinist* that he would nCver 
forsake his cjiubc. But when the Pctaians advanced on Iberia. 
Justiu of sending his own troops to his sucoom, contented 

himself with, sending to him a smal! levy of Crimean Tatilra. 
Finding resifitance of no avail, Gurgeues tied to the difficult oonutrj 
of Ijastica, and Iberia once more becaiiiB a Peiaian possession. 1 he 
I^rakua penetrated also into Lassie territory and some «f the 

forte which guarded the pisses U^tween Imstca and Iberia. 

On his part <ruatiTi acut his army to niake a bold inroad into 
PereannenJa. Belissrina. “ the greatest general of the age.” and 
" one of those heroic uames which are familiar to every age and to 
every nation;' comnisnaed these troops along witii Sittas. Narscfl 
and Aratius, who were defending Persaraienia, defeated the iOA'a- 
deiTs and oUooked their progri^ 

Licelaria-j, a Timician captain in the aarvice of the emperor, 
penetrated into the territory about Nisibia, but grtwing alarmed 
beat a hasty retreat. Justin recalled and entrusted tlie oiierations 
iu Meaopiit&iuia to BeliBari^iB. 

On the death of Justin, his nephew Justinian came to the 
throne (let Aiigufit 527), ’Early in the next year, the new* 
emperoraentdireotioTis to Belisarius Ui build a new fort at Mindon, 
a iilace on tlie Persian liorder, a little to the left of Nisihis. Xerjct«, 
son of Kobild, and Firfls!, the Mihrto, assailed Bidisariiw witti an 
army inferior to his in uuinbers and gave him a cn^&hing defeat. 
Belisarins fled from the field to Dara. 'Hie Persians demolished 
the attempted fortideHtions, and MihrAn advanoed with forty 
thousand tas>ps to invest Dara, Gurioitely enough Justinian, 
instead of recalling or degrading Belisarhis for his ill successes, had 
on the contrary houcured him with the dignified title cf Mugister 
Militum psr Orient. 

The MihiAn sent a mesaage to Bellsarius signifying the day 
and the hour ou which he should keep in reudineas a bath and 
breakfefit for his refreshment after the toils of victory. With hts 
wonted ffipptmoy, Hawlinson attributes this message to *' the inso- 
lenoe of an OrienuU But since we find Gibbon admitting that 
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the Boniftn general though superior to the MihrSiD io the science 
of war waa imioh inferior in the number an3 ijuality of his troops 
which amounted only to twentj*five thousand Romaiia and 
Btrangersi relaxed in their discipline and hnrtihled by their recent 
dtsaaierH, we can tinderatend that the ahiewd Persian general had 
sent his proud message as much with the confidence of an assured 
success 06 with the design of increasing the panic of the already 
dispirited defenders and making the accomplishment of victory 
more easy. The Mibrin’s attack, however, failed and he had to 
retire with disorder, leaving eight thoueand of the '' Immortals' on 
the battlefield. Brig.-Genl, Sykes (S. H. P., 3ird ed., VoL I, 445) 
points out that this battle is of considerable interest as showing 
how the Roman legions had deteriorated and how the Persian 
forces had improved, and that but for the brilliant cavalry charges 
of the jUasKagetae, who formed a part of the Boman anny, Rome, 
although fighting with every advantage of situation and in the 
manner which best suited the legiunaries, would have been 
defeated. 

In Armenia also an army sent by Rcb^d under MermeroSs 
for offensive purposes received reveraea in two battles with the 
Romnn troops under Sittas and Dorotbeus. 

In the year 531 Kob^, following the advice of A1 Mundliir, 
Shekh of the Saraoeuio Arabs, despatched fifteen thoiLSiind sol¬ 
diers under a general named Azarethes to invade Syria on the 
side of the desert in ootnbination with the Bhekh's troops. The 
watchful EeJisarius hastened 1^ forced murches to the defence 
of Syria with twenty thousand men from Dara. On Easter 
eve, ISfth April 531, a battle took place on the banks of the 
Euphrates, opposite CaUiniem The Persians gained thi' victory, 
but in the sbudes of the evening, when the Persian army drew off, 
Belisariue was able to transptfrt bin troops across the river, and 
return to Mesopotatnia. 

Not satisfied with the barren achievements of A^a^rethcn, 
KotAd despatched another army, under three generals, into 
Mesopotamia. 

Belisarius had been haatily nnnimoned to the Byrnitine court 
to take the euptemc command, both by land and sea, in the last 
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ronteab between Rome anti Carth&ge, and the principal oemmund 
id MeBopotAidia new remained with Sittaa, Tlie Persians attoekod 
8 ophene and invested Mortyropolis. But news now arrived 
of the death of Kobid and the accession of another king on 
the throne of Phreia, The principal Persian general, Cban- 
arauges, on the repreaentationB of BittBs that prace would hoob 
be prodaimed between the two powers, atopped hofltOities and 
retreated within Persian limits 

On I2tb September 631* Kobfid died of paralysis at the 
advanced age of eighty years. He had depoaited with hlfi chief 
minister, the TRobed Eauibnizln, his last tefitmueni^ wherein he 
bequeathed the throne to Khflsrau (Chosroea), saying that by this 
bequest he had Tendered a special service to his miniEteis and 
all his subjects. 

Rawliuson (K. S. 0. M„ 377) criticises KobOd's preference 
for Khtlstau as one solely on acoount of hia beauty and because 
lie wan the son of bis beat-beloved wife, and which, however justified 
by the event, rested on no worthy motive. Put it is clear from 
Firdausi’s aooomit that the kings preference for Khhsran over 
his brothers was due to the good qualities which he hod noticed 
in hhn and especially the wisdom and oouiage which he had 
displayed in exposing Mazdak and the promptitude with which he 
bad dealt with that heretic’s dangerous followers. 

Kobid’s long life was crowded with momentous evente. He 
was aotiYe, resourceful, and possessed of military eapooily. He 
founded more cities than any other monarch. VVe cannot accept 
the jadgment of Bawlinson that ho suffered conBidenitjons of policy 
to smother his religious oonviotionB. By his petsuEaive eloquence 
and the porpetration of a wdhpJanned fraud, Moadak had suooeeded 
in converting him to his conmuDistio oread, but as soon as 
he Was oonvineed of the falsity of the Maz d akean doetTines, ha 
had the good uease to return to the pure faith of Zoroaster. 

His unjust and cruel treatment of SOfrai was oortuiiiJy a 
meet reprehensible act uf ingratitude and tyranny. 

He was a contemporary of the Indian King Yashudbonua 
(490-650) of MAJwA. The Huns had warred against this Indian 

* TU (IaI* y iQ0a£4lD| to Mordtcii&mi'B CbTDiiDLoi0 qC tks Rnjant i TW ^4 
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potentate, and Eob4d, who was the aon-iit-law of the HhhbiC 
kin^, haJ fought in this wat on the side of the Huna, and, accoid- 
irtg to the Sanskrit writers, lost in this war some of his 
esetein provinces, especially Sind. Sir .F, J. Modi (M. Ah. P., Ft. H, 
$49) advances good arguments to prove that this Indian poten' 
tate was known as Vikramdiditya and it was he who broke the 
power of the Suns in India. 

Sykes (S, H. P*, 3td ed., Vol, I, 447-8) speaks of some ten 
mifisiouB having passed between Persia and the Northern China 
dynasty (Toba Wei) between the years 455 and 61$ A.D,, and 
makes mention also of special embassies sent from Persia to China 
by Kob^ and Kbusran (Nanshirv&n). 

XXII. EsnsBAn Nacbbibvam (Cqosbdbs I). 

Prince Eiis (Kaoses), the eldest son of KobM, assumed 


the insignia of royalty by 
right of birth. The nobles 
were disposed to support him, 
but when the minister EiVm- 
burain produced the late 
king’s will, there was gene- 
mi acquienceuce in favour of 
Khiiscau and he was instal¬ 
led (AJ5. 631). 



A party of noblemen plot- 


^ ted to bring prince Eob4d, 


son of the late kings second 
son Eames, to the throne. 
Zanies himself being blind 
of one eye was ineligible for 
kingship, but it was intended 
to make him regent during 
bis son’s minority. 


Khikzitti 


The plot wan discovered in tune, and. according to Procopius, 
Ehhsrsu condemned to death all the sons of king KobAd, together 
with all their male offispring. Kobsd, the son of Zstues, alone 
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tChi^Kmii's first important act was to saminon mfje men from 
difierent parts of the empire into bis presence, and, in consiiliation 
with them, to inaugurate important administrative reforms. Before 
bin role the empire hod been divided into a multitude of provinces, 
each governed almost independently by a satrap, who held 
his office directly under the crown. It was difficult for the King 
of Kings to exercise efficient superintendence over all domains, 
especially those which were remote from the court. Khflsiau 
formed four great divisions or governments, to each of which he 
assigned a oontroUmg officer oi viceroy in whom he had confidence- 
The duty of this officer was to guide, isontroJ end watch the 
conduct of the satraps within his division. The Bstrapa reported 
to the viceroys, who in their turn submitted general reports to 
the king. 

The first or eastern government comprised KhhrisAui, f:5istin 
and Kernifi,D, Gibbon adds to these G4bii] and Za-bfiiistin, but, as 
Rawlinson (B. S. 0. M., 437) points oat, without much reason. 
The second or northern govermnent comprised Arm^ia, Ascarboij&n, 
QQ4n, Khooni, and IspbAhin. The third or southern government 
comprised FArss Aliwia, and the marchetj of Khaanr.* The fourth 
or western government ooiuprised or Babylonia, AsByria and 
Meaopotaniia- 

The secret or public agents of the crown were in quarters 
and kept the king cognisant of the world's affaiis and iniomied 
him of the complaints and grievEUices of the flubjects and the 
misdoings of his officers. In special uirciumtances special conunia- 
sioDB of inquiry were appointed. The king niadc frequent joumeye 
through his kingdom and personaJly investigated into the condition 
of the subjects, Hia justice wiis swift and certain. As an in¬ 
stance, Mirkhond mentions that on one occasion he ordered no 
fewer than ninety officiab who had been convicted of tyranny and 
extortion to be executed. In consequence of his justice and other 
good measures, waste lands everj-where were restored to fertility. 
Even in the defietts the young and the old could sleep with full 
sense of aecurity. As it were, the sheep and the wolf could 
peacefully drink at the some spring. 

^ Wittwr Mtwiteri innlwiini tt1 Uw m»r«b«* nJ KlLuar la tbi 

divwton, * nilit«k4, mui* tta Khp^w tWrf S^ona iti CmatMOM, 
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A miasive in the Pahlavi Iftiigange ssmt by the king to tiH his 
offtoers in authority oonveyed to them among oth^ instractionfi his 
oluareat injanotwnB that in at! matters the people's welftire should 
be their tirat oousideratjon. ** Never be it/' he wrote, ** that upon 
ijur subjects from the fiirmerG to the ifire-prieste, upon men on the 
dry ground or in ships on the sea, npou meichants engaged in 
land or inaritinie (kitnmeroe, the sun shall slune from the arch ot 
jugfiven save in jnshoe and in love. J ustice is my treesiire, and 
farmers ate my troops. The ootunmndei who hoUs his mens lives 
for gold ahoJl get no entry to my corirt. But ho who is just and 
olomont and follows Law and the Way shall be exalted.” He told 
hia people to have no terror of his throne and crown, his court was 
open to all, and any person whi^ had a complaint was at liberty to 
approach him at any time, day or night, even if he be then at his 
meals or enjoying sleep or engaged in sport or cbi^', or closeted 
with his oouncillora. Thus he worthily earned the appellations of 
AnHskervdn (Naushirvdn)* inKming '* Of the Blessed or Immortal 
Boul”, and D&dgar and Adil, meaning "The Just”, by W'hioh the 
people knew him. EowUnson fE. B. 0. M*, 45-5-6) mentions that 
instances are on record of hia olemency to offenders, and others 
which show that, when his own inteteshi were at stake, he fltt?adily 
refused to make use of his imlimitod powers for the oppression of 
individuals. 

It is njontionod in the Binkard that Naushirvitn waued u 
proclamation calling npm such persons as were well qualihed for 
the purpose to come forward and dslivcr sermons to the people 
with a view to the diseemination of a better knowledge of the 
Mondayosndin religion and its tidvantages, and that be adequately 
rewarded these preachers. 

Benjamin (B. P., 231) mentions that NauahirvtLn early stated 
it an a maxim of his government that it was with the deeda and 
not the thoughts of men that he oonDerned himself, which shows a 
very extraordinary character of mind when we consider wliat 
crimes have in all ages been committed in every European uoimfcry 
in the name of religion under forms of law. In ancie^ Iran tl^ 

■ 1. -MM. tor bli ttilitm )D pttttins down ||m( 1m got tba 

OoiiDf kad tai« ot AnOiliorHn ■! Lh* klndi «f hit IrhniAli So-ttllgtoflUli. {3, K. O. L , 
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king wflfi to sdl intynts and purpoo^ffl the foantain of I^w Mid 
Jofltitw, find he oonld aitdie and immaJfe his own laws bh ho 
deeaiod best. 

The survey of the empire which was oomnjenced by KobSd 
was completed by NauBhirvtin. He changed the system of taking 
a proportion of all produce which varied from a tenth to one-half,* 
according to the fertility of the land, and substituted a fixed tai, 
part to be paid in cash and part in kind. The peasants and 
fatiuers who were in want of seed and <»ttle for ngricnlture mold 
get them from tlie royal sharts, and bo no cnlhirable land remain¬ 
ed untdlled. Uuarable and fallow kmds were exempt. 

All fruit trees were counted and an impost of six dirhauts 
(about three ahillingB, four ijence) per tree was fixed for date- 
paluia and fruit-bearing vines, and that of one dirham for ten 
trees wus fixed for olive, grape and other trees which bear fruit in 

autmnn.t 

Well-to-do perBom who were of the non-ngrieultural clues or 
who would not take the tronble to till the soU were subjected to a 
poll'tex, called the Gesdt. which wried from 4 to 10 dirhams 
according to their means. Jaws and Christiana also paid a 
poll-tax. 

Thu taxes were payable in three instalments and in their 
collection no oppression of any kind was uaed. The mobeds or 
priests were authorised to exercise supervision over the tax- 
gatherers and to BBC that no undue exactions were made. 

The land tax was called kharagh and the poll-tax gadiL 
I^ter on the Arabs used the same Persian terms and pro¬ 
nounced them as kjMToj and jvzMt ilales between 20 
and 50 were subject to tbe polJ-tox. The exceptions comprised 
the nobles at courts official dignitaries, ecclesiaatics, the military 
jtjen in Govsmiiieot employ* domestic iservitnts and im-alida. 
There was also a voluntary impost, called Ayin. It represented 

• Aowrdb^ to Pii>A«Mt lordior tUw iB to OT iior coot » tb«r ilu.n of 

prodtw* Rotjt KoWd, «ho took tin pat oint only Hnd wuitsd to nuke * itffi Fnrthir 

ndoetion, Imi dlwl the dwnBu. 

t tt* lijKtaitdliiitoPiiiinMl Mwondt (loft'd BamUiuiui. bItm the JeUtmtos 
nim flJ t*i*x : Pour ^ o^nanop tdliw. tm did™ ■, tpd 

^rkuUi 
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gifts and free fcribafces to the king. These were generaJJy offered 
on the NaoioB and Meherg4.n festivals. (B. 1. L.j April 1928^ 1&) 

The land system of Khusrau lasted down to the fait of the 
SiLsdinian empire, and even the Arab oonqniiTors kept it unaltered, 
E, Thomaa {T, N. S, P,, 3) says, on the authority of the Tirikh 
Ga^ide, that the descriptioD of the revenue system of the 
p ftflAnianft dune into Arabio from its original Pahkvi in the 
reign of Caliph AbdMmalik (AJ), 684-706). In India the 
Moghul Emperor Akbar baaed hia land reforms on the eettlemeut 
of Ehflarau KaushirvRii. 

In a lecture on Persian Culture delivered by the Et, Hon. 8yed 
.Arueer Ali, P.O., before the Persia Society, London, on 20th June 
1913, the Itiarned lecturer emphasijKed the point that the glory of the 
S^^nians, their culture and their oivUization, must be gathered, 
not so much from the records of their conquests or of the 
luagnificeDt display of their courts described by alien writers, as 
from the institutions they left behind. Their admirable system 
of land assessment and of state eramomy served as the foundation 
of that wonderful struoture of administrative arganiaation which 
the Abbaside Caliphs built up, and which, transplanted into 
Moorish Spain, bus come down to modem Europe, and perhaps 
unconsciously aorved as the model to must of the advanced states 
of our time. 

The water system was carefully attended to. Eoads and 
bridges were maintained in excellent condition, and postfhouses 
and garrisons secured the comfort and safety of tnwollers. 

Kbhsrau also instituted a reform of the iidniinistration of 
the army. Under the previously existing system there was lavish 
waste of expenditure. He created the post of a single paytuaster- 
general, whose function Was to carefully inspect and review each 
body of troops before he allowed it to draw its pay, and to see 
that eaob man appeared before him fully eiiuippcd and ehow'ed 
his proficiency in the use of arms and each cavalry man brought 
also his horse and exhibited his mastery over it, before each 
man s ^y was djabursed, 

Upto his time the whole military authority was apparently 
eonoentrated in the bunds of a single Gommander-iu'Chiofr that 
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ofHoe being hereditary in one of the aeven most noble families 
of Pecsift. Khfteraa aboliahed tiiis ofBoe and. created the ofUcea 
of four 0)[iiniimders'iii*Chief, having each under hie command 
the troops of ono^foiirth of the realm« (if. K. 0.1., No. 7, 23.) 

The strength of the armies of the Saaanian period lay chiefly 
in cavalry, which conaiated of wftrrkura belonging to the gentry. 
The Arabs supplied the light cavalry. The infantry, which was 
composed of peaaante sublet to military service, consisted of 
m’chers, swordsmen and spearmen. The army was completed, 
besides, by nmneroas ausiliary troops consiating of the different 
peoples living on the border^Iandfi of the bisAman realm. A 
diatingnfahing feature of the army were the elephants, that were 
bionght forward at decisive moments. 

The full armour of a StiaAnian monnted warrior conRiated 
of the helmet, the “ mighfar," the ooatrof-mail, the cuirass, the 
armlets, the gaiters, the sword, the spear, the buckler, the mace 
attached to the girdle, the pole-ase or a dub, the quiver with 
two stringed bows and thirly arrows, and two twisted bowstrings 
attached from behind the “ mighfar”. (Ib., 4a) 

In the art of siege the PersianB of the SAsAnion period had 
made conskiocable progress. Among the military implementa 
were the scorpion, ballistafl, mobile towers, shooting by iiveirs 
arrows at a time, and throwing of naphtha and 
“ fires”. Among the means of the defensive were ditches and 
iron traps. Ijong and thick shields of goat’s wool, which were 
called “kilikia", sorved to conceal the sapping works. (Ib., 

501 .) 

When near the place of battle there was a source of water, 
the same was besprinkled with holy water. With the first arrow 
n holy twig was shot off. The battle was opened by an appeal 
to the enemy to submit to the ” King of Kings " and to embrace 
the faith of Zoroaster. (Ib., 24.) 

Education was enoouraged. Science and learning were patro¬ 
nised. Orphans and poor children wtire maintained and edneated 
at the expeuse of the state. Khteran himself was a student 
trf the works of Aristotle and Plato, which he got translated into 
Persian. The worka of other writers of Greeoe and of India 
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were also translated. Seventy archima^ee and sages, aU men 
of knowledge and eloquence, were continuully lodged and entertained 
at hifl court, and he uaai, when not engaged with justice, largos, 
festivity, or war, to questbti them and increase bis store of 
knowledge. Among these was the celebrated Buzarzeineher who 
becjame exalted over all those pUiloeopheis, and who was often 
called by the Romans the Seneca of the Eaat. This prodigy of 
wUdoni was brought to the royoJ court from a college at Merv, 
by one AjtLdsarav, to Interpret a vision which Kh^au hud seen. 
(P. S. (i. A., I,) No one was so learned in astrology and physio, 
and he could apeak with ease of government, conduct, and poUoies. 
Firdausi relates seven banquets of the king to the archimages, 
where Bu;!!ari!eiiieher dtstinguishes himself by his philosophical 
disquisitions, and replies to subtle ioterrogatories, which the king 
fdlows with keen delight. The king was wont to give largesses 
to these sages in this way; the treasurer gave four purses as 
largesa when Khiisran exclaimed ztili (‘ good or ' well done *), and 
forty purses when to xsh he added zehdxeh (‘ very good ’). Each 
purse contained ten thousand drachms, a drachm being equal 
to 88 centimes. 

In A.D. 529 Justinian closed the Bchool of Athens. Driven 
from their country by his persecution the seven Neo-Platon at 
philosophers and friends, the lost of the long lists of Oreelan 
philosophers, Damascins^ Simplicius, Enlalius, PriadonuB; Her- 
meioa, Diogenes and Isidorus, resorted to Ebterau^a court, where 
they received a welcome and enjoyed his hoepitaJity for over 
twenty years. It redorunds to the honour of this great Rirst 
king that in his first treaty with Home he insisted upon including 
a special danse securing to these sages exemption, whim they 
returned to their own oountry, from the penal laws which the 
Roman emperor had enacted against bis pagan sahjeota. He got 
the books of these Neo-P]atonists translated into Pahlavi, From 
the Pahlavi they were translated into Arabic after the Arab 
conqueet. The Neo-Platonic ideas which ore found in the 
writings of the Persians Sufis ore traceable to the urQuence of 
these Gteek sages on the Intelligentsia of the Persian court, 
^ Q. a Pn 334; D. K R, 60.) 
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Amoag (jther Greek; who gamed the kings special favoqr 
were the sophist Granius, who instmcted him in the learning of 
Greece, and Stephen of Bdessa, who was his favourite physicUn. 

At Jnndi-i-Shipilr, a place which is identified with the 
hamlet of Sh&b^d in KhhHlstttn, a school of physio was opened, 
whioh developed into a university where the study of philosophy, 
rhetoric and poetry was also pursued. Instruction in Greek 
soienoe was imparted here hy Greek and Syrian teachers. The 
medical teaching was in the main Greek, but we are informed by 
E. G. Browne, the author of " Arabian Medicine,” that there was 
undoubtedly an underlying Persian eleinent-, especially in Phiir- 
mncology. This school flourished even after the Arab coat|hest, 
and the academy of Bait-ul-Hikmat whioh was founded by Caliph 
MamuD in Baghdad and became a celebrated university of 
Moslem learning was a replica of it. 

King Khdsfan sent to India, at his own request, the 
eloquent physician. Borzili who was a famous chief and the 
wearer of a crown, to find the herb that reatortd the dead to life, 
Barzfii came li> learn from Indian sages that the highly prized 
Sanskrit work Panohtantra or Hitopadesha (the Fables of Bidpai) 
was thia herb in mystic parlance, and kept by king Dabeshlim as 
a treasnro. He brought a transcript of it to Persia and 1^ 
Khfistau’s command it was translated in Pahlavi. It has since 
been trousIaUd into many languages and is said to be aurpaseed 
in this particular by the Holy^Bible alone. It is now kumm in 
Persia by the names of AnwAr-i-Soh^li (" The Lights of Canopus ") 
and Kitalrd-Kiilila va Damna (" The book of Kalila and Bamna"), 
It is ourioua that in the famous Babylonian epic of Gilgamish 
that hero goes in seorho of the Eerb of Life. A writer in the 
Times of India of 16th .fane 1933 observes that this suggests a 
oommoQ origrn with the Indian fioma elixir myth. 

Eh&srau is said to have ordered the collection and arrange¬ 
ment of the annals of tho Persian monarchy and their compila- 
tiou into a Book of Kings. 

Eawlinson (B, S. O. M., 45T) mentions that the Persians 
and even many Greeks, in his own day, exalted Khhsrau above 
measme, as capable of apprehending the most subtle arguments 
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and the d^jopeet problems of philosophy, and yet, relying on the 
flgtinmto of Agathiaa, he indulges in the remark that there is 
no reason to believe that he rcse very high above the ordinary 
Oriental level, (iibbon also makes the uncharitable remark that 
his studies were oetentatious and superiiciaL 

With a view to increej;e the popuIaticiD, the king required 
marriageable females to provide themselves with husbande, and 
in the ease of their negleotiug this duty, the governiiiGnt found 
suitable husbands for them from their own class. The object of 
increasing the population was further served by settling within 
Pej^ian territories the captives taken by the king in the oonrse 
of his wars. In thk way large Qumbers of SjTian Christians 
carried off from the neighbourhood of Edesaa were settled in 
various parts of Persia, and a Greek colony, knowu as Ehiui&, 
was established near Cteaiphon after the capture of Antioch in 
A.D. 540, as will bo narrated hereafter. 

Benjamin’s judgment of king Khfisran is that he was one 
of those rare minds which seek all knowledge for their portion and 
find expansion in almost every form of experience and activity, 
(B. P., 230.) 

The Bomans us well as the Persians were weary of war, and 
Emperor Justinian was anxious to have hostiliti^ ceased in tbe 
Ea£t BO as to hav^ hia hands free for the prosecution of his designs 
in the West. In A.D. 632, the year after king Khilsrau’a 
accession, Justiniiin msuie a truce with the Great King and in the 
onsuing year concluded a treaty, known os “the endless pt'ace”, 
whereof the foUowing were the terms;— 

tl) Tha two aovemens should oonsider themselves brothsrB. in 
aacsordanca with the ancient ouetom, and should supply 
each other with men or money as need might iirise. 

t‘2) All places captured by either eide daring the war just ended 
should be restored to those from whom they had been taken, 
the Romans to give back to the Persians, among other towns, 
Bolen and Pharanglon, and the Persians to restore bo the 
Bomans the fortre^Bes in Liazica. 

(3) The Homan oominauiJer in Mesopotamia ahonld make Constau' 
lina hifl head'^uarterB instead of Dara, 
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(4) Home abntild gire tlio PorsUtis tho HQni of E^leTeIl thousand 
pounds of gold (about half a million sterling) as her contribQ' 
tion towards the maintonance of the Caucasian defence9| the 
actual defence being uudertohen Persia. 

(6) The Iberian refngoos might reside at Conatantinople or retnm 
bo thair-homefl 

(6) A certain Pagarie might be esdiatiged for another person of 
equal rank. 

Hfirith biD Jahala, the Ghil£a^ni»n, li protege of -JiiBtiniftrii, 
att»r;ked Al-MondhflJ (Mannar), au x4rab chief, who was a vaiml of 
the Persian king, slaoghteted a considerable number of his people 
and carried away much booty. AI*Mondhar came to Khfisrau and 
addressed him thusIf thou art the Sbi\h of Iran and the 
guardian and support of the brave, why should the Romans lord 
it BO and invade the Desort of the Cavaliers ? If Idle 5h^h be the 
Cmsar’e-sovereigu lord, the haughty monarch should have hb head 
struck oS- If the august Sh4h will give permission no more will 
he l^hold U 3 coming to him with complainta. In the fight the 
Cavaliers of the Desert shall come out the Bsipericr of the 
Romans.” 

Khdsrau received weighty representations also from Witiges, 
the Ostrogoth king of Italy, Basaaces, an Armenian chieftain, and 
certain others urging him to declare war against Justinian, who 
was aiming at universal dominion and hiid already violated tho 
spirit of the endless peace , 

Giving careful consideration to these representationB, hhftsraii 
declared wav and invaded Syria GibUm’s pronoiuioeinent (G. D, 
F, R. E., ch. XLII) that whatever might be his provocutioEs, the 
king abused the eonfidencti of treatiefi and that the just reproaches 
of diflsimultttion and falsehood could not only be concealed by the 
lustre of his victoricfi is disingenuous and unwarranted* We iind 
from what this liistorLan hufl consigned h) the unimportance of 
a footnote that Procopins, the Greek secretary of Bellsarios, in his 
public history, feels, and makes os feel, that Justinian w-aa the true 
anthor of the war. Firdausi tells us that Naoshi^An never 
indisoriminately entered upon a ww. When be noticed hostile 
intentions on the paxi of a inomirch, it was hia wont, out of 
oonsideratiou and forboaranoe. hi send an ambasMidur to the 
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adveimry offer him u abiujce of desistiDj; from his ovt] designs. 
If the other party sought coDcOiation, Nauahiir^ ivas never 
vindictive, but if he persisted in his aniinosity, then the Great 
iung wo .lid tirke up the challenge and Avago war w’ith vigour. 
Firdausi further tells us that befoi^ taking up this war with the 
Eomaus, Naushiivan had sent au ambassador asking Justinian to 
desist from unfriendly acts and respeut the treaty, and declared 
war only when he received in answer !m arrogant letter from the 
emperor. When setting his seal upon this letter •Justinian 
exclaimad * *' Christ and the cross are with me.” It is 
interesting to note in this eonnection that the third section, 
called the ArtAeshtiristina, of the lost Nask Dhbaisrhjid, in which 
were given details of the tramiug, equipment and duties of soldiers, 
the choice of commanders, ariungcments for the supply of piovi- 
giouR for the armies, the conduct of troops during a bittle, and 
many other military msttere, enjoinetl tliat before a battle the 
commander of tlie army should dispute with the non-Iranian 
enemy even through mcasengere and employ argument for calling 
him to submit to the king of tings and to the Beiigion of God i 
in other words, he was to fight only if the enemy declined to auhiuit 
when called upon to do so. We have seen before that this was 
also the actual practice of that great warrior-king Aideshir 
(Artaxerses I), the founder of the Siksftuiau dynasty. 

Ivhhsrau followfjd up his declaration of war by crosaing the 
Euphrates in the lower portion of its course and prooecdod up its 
western bank. Siiron (the ShiirAb of Firdausi), not Dura as meo- 
tioned by Gibbon (G. D. F, R. E., cb, XLJI), which ventured to 
resist the progress of the Great King, was forcibly entered and, to 
set an example to other cities, a large number of its inhabitEints 
were put to the sword, twelve thousand were made captives, and 
the town was subjected to fire. Was it his “ unfeeling avarice ”, 
as Gibbon puts it, or was it ** in a fit of TOnioise ” as Ruw'liuson 
puts it, or was it realty due to his magnaniniily, as we ore 
disposed to bet Jove, that the Great King set these twelve thousand 
captives free, on tlie neighijoufing bishop of Hergiopolk pledging 
his faith for the payment of such a modcat sum as a couple of 
hundred pounds for ttieir ransom ‘I 

Hieiopolis (the Ar&yisb'i*BCmj of the &bAh-nd>ineb) 'Was fairly 
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welJ garrisoned and its defences were skong. But its inbabitunta 
snrrendored and paid a rtmsom of two thousand pounds of silver. 
Borhoea (Aleppo) was reached in four daj's. Kbilaiuu demanded 
a ransom of twice the amount taken from Hieropolis, but at the 
bishop's entreaties accepted half the amount. 

A few days* fnrthei march brought him to the oulskirte of 
Antioch. About three oenturics after the capture of this rich 
and magnificent metropolis of Rome in the East by Shapfir, the 
second SteAnide king, it was besieged by another king of Urn lincj 
Khfisrau NaushirvAn. 

.fustiniaii had sent his nephew Gtarmanus for the defence 
of Antioch, but that prince, evidently from a wholesome dreiid of 
the PersianCj nbandoned the city and withdrew into Cilicia. Biistea, 
to whom hud been entrusted the pnttection of the EiUlt, also 
disapptmrrd. The town whs almost without a garrison, and it fell 
to the Antioohenos to defend it and their lives os they best 
could. They w'cre offered easy oapitulatiou terms, ljut os they 
suddenly received a reinforcement of six thousand trained soldiers 
under TheoctMus and MQJaty.es. who commanded in the Tjebanon, 
they rejecfct?d the offer. Khflsrau stormed and took the place. 
The Roman aoldiera tied, bnt the youth of Antioch carried on the 
struggle until every one of theui was slam (A.!!. .>40). 

Firdausi says that the king was so charmed with the raagni* 
ficouco of the city and its nice parks, pleasuuees, and springs of 
water that he rapturously exclaimed: “Can this be AntAkil 
(Antioch) or young spring ? Whoever has not seen Elysium, 
whcfie soil is musk and the bricks gold, whose trees are like 
yAkht and the waters rcse-water, and where the earth is the sky 
and the sky the sun, should look on this knd. May this land 
of llAm remain ever proaptirous!” Would we be wrong to 
conclude that the king could not have been ao barbarous as to 
oonaign to the llaoicef as Procopius alleges and following him 
Gibbon and Eawlineon assert, a city which he so much admired ? 
In any case we Iwtrn from l^ocopius that Khdarau spared the 
cathedral of Antioch, the church of St. Julian, and the quarter 
of the city whore the ambassadors whom Justinian had sent to 
him resided. The rich works of ad, the marbles, bronacs, tablets 
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tmd piotureii, which beantilitHi “ttieQiw.'CU uf the Eomaii wi^rc 
removed by the couqueror h) his capital Mad^yan* (Otesiphon). 

The king ordeitid aaotUor city to be built, in the neighbour- 
h(X)d of Ctcaiphocn, on the model of Antioch, and named it Zib^^ 
fvhiiaraa, t.a., The OrrmineDt of Chdfiroes. It was ab) knoftm by 
the name of EimiA C' The Boman”)* He act his Syrian captives 
at large and gave them this new town to dwell in with the free 
use of the gardens, parka, pluiujanoea, springs and {oimtaiDii w ith 
which it was kmutified, A stately hippodrome and public baths 
were also tionstracted for their nso, and musicians and chajio- 
teers revived the pleasures of a Greek capital. The munifi- 
oenoe of the Great King provided the fortumito stAtlers with free 
goods and grain, and they further enjoyed the singular privilege 
of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged ns 
their kinsmen. BhmlA. was osempt from the authority of Persian 
satraps and plact’d under a Christian chief directly under the 
crown. The history of the world may be searched in vain for a 
parallel to tiiis singularly muniiicent treatment of tus wai’^oaptives 
by this Patsi potentate fourtoon centuries ago. 

Ambassadors from Justinian waited on Khusiau at Antioch 
and pressed him to agree to a peace. The terms which the 
king dictated were thiit Rome should pay him an indemnity of 
live thousand pounds of gold and contract to make a further 
payment of five hundred pounds of gold annually as u contri* 
bution towards the expense of maintaiuing the Caspian Gates, 
The tunbassadors accepted these terms subject to ratification 
by the emperor and furnished hostages. 

After visiting Seleucia, the port of Antioch, Khfisrau made 
his ablutions in the blue waters of the Moditcrranean and 
turning to the sun offered solemn thanksgiving to Ahurd. Mazdft. 

He thence proceeded to Apainea, a wealthy Roman city, the 
iahabitaiite whereof immediately submitted and on demand gave 
as ransoin the valuables of the sacred treasury, including a 

* flonl oi n Atj. Hi tha dty utnttftf bdtb cidn 

d1 iha rt^rp \i vm kTiQWH hy the forni^ mnming Lhs city Bcudd at twd ciEm 

DU Victfa lidA Df iha rivir. AocordluH to tb? PiHiuTt lraDl;3«« BLAtTciUil^l^AirJiitr !t wi« 
ofeUed CtfllphDU, boDUTivs U wM faandod oni Toa of ThUi Lhi cmip* appaAfi 

IQ ht feh ftbbrai i»Lad term af Tut^k^fitTkAlL (M. As R, Fl. TK, 
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fragment of the true cross which was euBliriiied in a case decorated 
with Rold and jewels of iuunense "value. In respynso to the 
prayers of the bishop and the inhabitants, the king restored to 
them the piece of the cross. Tlie Apameans venerated this 
fiagnient as a most holy relic and considered it the rnost \ a] cable 
of their possessions. If the Great King bad really been the 
covetous man that Gibbon vainly strives to make him out, he 
oould have exacted a very large pajTnent for it from the wealthy 
Apameans- This eminent historian, who would not miss this 
opportunity to belittle the conqueror and revile bis Faith, says 
(G. D. F, H. E., ch. Xlill) in hia customary satirical way that 
the king, educated m the religion of the Magi, eKeroisod without 
roraorao the lucrative trade of aaorilege, and after stripping of its 
gold amd gems a piece of the true cross restored the naked relic to 
the devotion of the Christians of Apam&a. 

From -Apauiea the king returned to Antioch, where be witr 
nessed the games of the amphitheatre. Gibbon mentions that the 
Syrians were pleased by the courteous and even eager attention 
with which the king assisted at the games, and that as he had 
heard that the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, his 
peremptory coiuuiand secured the victory of the green charioteer; 
and he adds that from the discipline of his camp the people 
derived mo^t^ solid oousolatiom These simple facts which Gibbon 
and also Kawlinson luive ingenuously related confiruj our belief 
that the * barbarian' king must have spared meet of the city 
and not delivered it wholly to the fkmes os aUcgcd. 

The Great King now set out to roturu to Persia, visiting 
on tha way the Important city of Chaleis, in northern SjTia, 
which be snSered to bo redeemed by a ransora of two hundred 
pounds of gold. Edessa, Cionstantina, and Dam lUso paid ransoms. 

Lazica or fjai/jstan (die ancient Colchis* and the modern 
Mingrelitt and Imeritk), on the Black Bea, was a dependency of 
Borne, Its people hud genuine grievances against the Eomans in 
oousequenee of their avarice and exactions and oueroftchment 
uiwn their rights. The Romans had seu^ Petra, upon the 

* F»cifiiu *t ibo iitooB whora Jwoii mi lili to olttkin tha OoIi*n 

PJooc* whfc-Jt VM Buoriod It; » irnioti 
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coast, and torfcified it. Its Eomoo oommandaDt redac«d the 
native king, Giibazea, to a psigeant of royalty and opptt'^t^l thu 
T jftm by creating for himwlf a monopoly oE salt, com, and other 
necessaries which he poquircd them to purchase from none but 
hitnsuilf. Though they were Christians like the Romans they 
prefened to put theois^dves under the protectjon of the ZoroaaLrian 
King of Kings and sent atiibassiidora to his oonrt offering their 
submission (A.D. 540-i). They represented to Khhsrau that 
08 a r^ult of the addition of T^loa to tire realm of Persia it would 
come about tlial he would have a part in the sea of the Romans 
through this land, and after he bad built ships in this sea it 
would be possible for him with no tri>uble to him to st4 foot in 
the palace of tlie Roman emperor in Byzantium. 

Klahsran penetratiid up to the Black Sea and n’Ceived the 
king GabiLzea' decliiratiort of fealty, and invested the 
strong Bonmn post of Petra, which, after a stout resistance, 
capitulated. L&isist&n now became a province of the Persian 
empire. 

The Roman general Belifiorlua, who had fixed bis heod- 
ijnartors at Para, advanced in the direction of Nisibis, but finding 
it a hoi;e!eea venture to capture it, gave up the idea of attacking 
itv and proceeded to the fort of Sisauranon, a day’s march from 
Ntsibis, and captured it 

Next year (542) the king renewed the campaign, and 
captured Callmicmn. In the summer of this year Egypt was 
visited by plague, which spieiail into Palestine. The king, who hud 
started the campaign with the intention of invading the last 
named place, was obliged to abandon hia design and to return to 
his own territories. 

The following year saw the king moving towards the 
Armenian frontier. But plague having broken out in hia troops, 
he retraced hie steps from AzarbeJJiiLQ. 

Troubles in Italy necessitated the presence of BdiaariuB there. 
The Roman army in the East, amounting to thirty thousand 
niun, was put under the command of fifteen generals. Induced 
by the king a retiroineut, they invaded Persarmonia. But finding 
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tti&TOB 0 lvB 9 stiddotily onfiQfDTitei'Gd by & fimftU fores of four 
thousand Porsians, under Nabtsdes, which was posted at the 
villas of Anglon, they wero seiaed with panic and fled in 
dismay in the ntmost disorder. They were pursued and large 
numbers of them were made faiptives- 

In 644, proceeding westward, the king besieged Edeasa, but 
he foand hia effotte to take it so far Med that he was content 
to accept the ransom of five hundred pounds of gold which the 
Roman commandant Mortinus ofleitjd him, and returned kime. 

In the following year ambasaadora from JuBtiman waited on 
the king to negotiate for peace. KhhBrau agreed to a five 
years' tnice. For this cessation of hostilities the Bomon emperor 
paid the price of two thousand pounds of gold and the services of 
a Greek physician. 

In its fourth year (549) the emperor delilier&tely viobtrd 
the truce by sendbg eight thousand troOE«, under Dagistbnw, 
bo aid the fjazi in their revolt against Persia. PagisthwiK laid 
siege to Petra, wbieh was strongly fortified and well prov'isiontd. 
This siege is considerGd one of the most memorable in history. 
The town feU. but not until after a prolonged and moat desperate 
resistance (661). The heroism of the Persian garrison was b^ond 
praise. The instant demolition of the fortifications, says Gibbon, 
(G D F. R- E-t ‘3b* XLID, confessed the astonishment and 

^pprehjenisioii of th^ ooiiqueror. 

In the spring the Persians took the field under their distin¬ 
guished commander Mermeroes. The Iberian ponses were 
occupied, Loaica woe reconquered, and forte were built to 
strengthen the Persian hold. The Persian dominion ws5 further 
extended into Scymnia and Suania. This general Mermeroes was 
of advanced age and lame of both feet, yet he was strong, bold, 
active, aud of oonsiderable mental energy. In battle he was 
always in the van of his troops, carried on a litter, and his very 
pTreeuce inspired terror to the fee. 

The Lazio War ended in 662 by King Khhsran agreeing to 
waive his claims to Lasjica in return for on annual subsidy of 

30.000 pieces of gold. 

Gibbon mentions that in peace the king of Persia continually 
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sought the pretonces of a rupture, bat no sooner had h© taken 
up anus than he expressed his desk© of a soie and honourable 
treaty, and that during the fieroeat hostilities the Bonian and 
Persiim monarchs entertaintd a deoeitfu] negotiation. So far aa 
we can jndgo, bearing Ln mind the magnanimous disposition of 
this king of the Happy Soul (Naushir^'An) and the sense of 
mercy and Justice for which he was known far and wide and 
which had proented him the appellation of the Just (Adil), it 
was neither land hunger, nor a militant or quiirtel-seeking 
disiwsition, which led him to undertake niilihiry expeditions, but 
it was the praiseworthy motive of protecting and strengthening 
the frontiers of his empire against the attacks of foreign powers 
and making Persia feared and respected by her neighbours that 
ted to bis warlike operations, 

lesdogusnapb, the diplomatic representative of the Great 
King at the Byzantine court, oonununicated his august sovereign's 
witJingneBs to condude a fresh truce for five years on the 
payment of a sum of two thousand and six hundred pounds of 
gold by the Roman emperor, fimica and the country of the 
Saracens were excluded from the operation of the truce. The 
emperor accepted these terms, and a truce was conduded (A.D. 
551). 

Gibbon mentions that such was the superiority of king 
Ghosroes that whilst he treated the Homan ministers with 
insolence and contempt, he obtained the most unprecedented 
honours for his own ombaaeadora at the imperial court. The 
Persian ambnasodor, lesdeguanapb, numbered two satraps with 
golden crowns among his retinue, five hundred of the most valiant 
of Persian horsemen formed bis guard, and his wife and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and oamda attended his march. So far, 
however, as we can see from the Bhdb'n^meh king Naushirvdin s 
treatment of the Roman ambassadors was never one of (X)Dtetnpt 
or disdain, but was always marked by courtesy and kindnpHa- 
At the audience which the Great King gave to a Roman 
ambassador, called Mehras by Firdausi, who was young in age 
but old in wisdom, he told the btter that he esteemed him os 
pmre preoious than the whole land of stately Bhm turned to gold. 
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Ir 553 Mertuerofe renewt?d the Lftfio campaign. He seiKed 
the abrong Roman fort of Telephbt, and presaing forward drove 
the Roman forces to the coast. But before he could clear Ijusdca 
of its last Roman soldier as he had hoped to do and wonM certain¬ 
ly have done, tins brave old general sncoumbed to a fatal malady. 
Nachoragan, who hod a great reputation, took up the command, hut 
in the course of two years ruined the Persian cauttf! m Laziea. 


In the early part of 557 a general truce was pnXJlBinted which 
was to extend to Ladca as well as to the other portiona of the 
Roman and Persiim territories. This was followed five years 
later by a fifty years' treaty of peace, which wafl formulated by 
the Roman ambassadors Petrus Patricius and Eusebius and the 
Persian envoy lesdegusnaph, on the frontier between Dora and 
Nisibis (562). The tenna of the treaty, which was drawn up m 
Greek and Persian, were aa under: 

(1) The PereianB should withdraw from and waive all olalmM 
to lanioa. and restore it to the Homana- 

(2) Home ahouUl pay annually to the Porsiana, to keep the 
peace, thirty thomauid pieces of gold, the amount for the firet »veu 
years to bo paid in advance, three years* amount at the eipiry ot 

seven years, and thereafter year by year. - * 

{3) Neither the PerBiane, Huns, Alans, nor other barljanauB 
miaht enter Roman territory through the Khomtaoa Pass (at 
IhLrband ior through the Cas-pian Gatea. nor might the Somaus send 
armed forces against the pendana eithor there or at any other point 


on the frontier. 

(41 Tha Saraoaus, as allies of both nations, shonld be bound by 
the Bamn terma, neither Homan partisans among them bcaniig arms 
againot the Porsians nor Persian partisans against the Homans. 

ffil The Christians in PerBia wans guamntoed the full and free 
exeroi®^ their religion; they might bniW JT 

forbidden to make convert* from the Zoroaatrians to Chnstomity. 

(6) Commercial interconree was to be allowed between the two 
ompiia. but the bnmnoBa waa to be earned on only through th 

regular customB-bouae^ 

17 ) Diplomatic intercourse was to be wholly free and the goods 
of the amhaseadors were to te exempt from duty- _ _- 

t^rProro™ Uil. ofleditl™ ^ fia-i by a copwnHflu dr.m Bp *Il« li« 

bLt. r-lUtod. (M. M- ^ 

baSM lor ia W# iomiuiwia 
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(8) Saracetn and other*barbarian'merchantB, objects of either 
nation^ jnight not journey by obflonre routee^ but must go pifl 
S^iBibis ami Dani, nor might suob BubjeetB of otther party nntar 
the territory of the other party without Imperial peraisaion, any 
infringement of the article, or any delrauding of cusUane, remler- 
ing the oflendere and their waresi upon Eeiznin by the frontiei'' 
guards, Uabla to penalties prescribed by statute. 

(9) An y individuals who had passed, in time of war, from 
the Homans to the Perriaus or from the Perriana to the Romaim, 
might, if they bo deflired, return home without let or hindraaoe, but 
in time of peace no one might desert or flee from the territory of 
one party into that of the other, but must be handed over, voluutarUy 
or mvohintarilyito those from whom he had ded. 

(10) Complaints brought by subjects of cue party against sub- 
jeotB of the^ot her party should bo settled by trial either by the plaintiffs 
or by certain men meeting on the frontier in the presence of officials 
of both irarries, the individual found guilty to make the damage good. 

(11) Dara should continue a fortified town, but neither nation 
bhoald build walls around either it or any other frontier area, and 
the Prefeotof the East should not neimin in the viciaity of Dara,nor 
Dara be held by an umieoeasarlly large garrison. 

(12) Neither party might invade or make war upon a jieople 
or territory inbject to the otlior party, 

(13) If either party should wrong the other by underhand 
activities which might give rise to ill feeUug, the matter should 
be punctilioualy adjusted by the judges stationed ou the common 
frontier of both states j if they should be unable to make Hettlemeut. 
the otm should be referred to the (Boman) Commander of ihc East! 
and then if it were not adjusted within sii months, and damages made 
good, the party at fault should be liable for twice the amount 
in reparations; if oven this should prove ineffective, the plaintiff 
should appeal to the sovereign of the defendant, and if that monarch 
should not pay the plaintiff double damages within a year this 
article should bo deemed violated. 

^1^) Persia was to take tho solo charge of mmntaining the 
Caspian Gtates against the Huns and the Aiaua. 

By this treaty Boint* virtiiaily becamo a tributary of tho 
PerHiau empire. Tabari and Abu HiiDifah Demavari, tfuoted by 
Mirkhond, apeak of Rome as paying tribute to Nausbirvaij, and 
Gibbon (G, D, F. B. E,, ch. XLU) remarks that the smaJlaeaa of 
the sum revealed tbedifigrace of a tribute m ito naked deformify. 
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Firdausi tUso speaiw* oE Home puling tribute to Pyrsiai and 
mentions tiuit Nttuahin'ati, or returning from his Syrian camj^gn, 
had directed Sliirilt, son of l3ehrAm, to coOect the tribute from 
the CiL'sar rtJgnJariy without a month^s or even a day’a dulay. 
Gibbon further on mentions that in the long competition lxetWL>eu 
Choaroes and rrustiuum the advantage both of merit and fortune 
was almost always on the side of the barbarian. 

Aocsording to the Kuasian hiskdan A. A, Va8iliev(V. H. B. E.. 
Voi. I, 163), the important point of tliia treaty for the By^antme 
Era pile was the agreement of tlie Phrsions to leave La;5iea; 
in other w'orda, the PoraimiB did not succeed in gaining a atrong- 
hold on tlie ahortfl of the Blach Sea, wliich stiU remaiiiod in 
complete possession of the ByKiintme Empire, which fact was 
of great political and economic iraportaince. 

The Oriental wars in which king KhCisrau was engaged in 
the interval between the conclusion of the truce and the fifty 
years’ peace were with tiiti Epbihalites and the EhoBars, and 
with Christian Abyssiuians, who at the instigation of Justinian 
find invaded Ynman {Southern Arabia) and Boijsed a large portion 
of it. In all these wars Khfisrao triuniplied. Tho EphtiTulites 
wort* administered a severe defeat and their king feU by Khhsrana 
own haodfl- Tlio Ijind of the Kha/jins was wasted with lire 
and sword. The Aby«siniana were chased lieyond tho Bed Seai 
and Ma'di Karib, son of Saif, son of BhA'Yaaaa, of the Hiinarite 
dynasty, was restored to the throne of his ancestors as the vatwal 
or viceroy of the Persian suaerain. After Madi ICaiib’s fcceacherous 
murder by the Abyssinians, Khiisrau appointed a Persian with 
the title of Marz^ to govern Yaman, which taraained a 
Persian province till A-B. 628, when the Persian governta BadhAu 
ombruced lalani. K G. Browne (R Tj. O, P., Vah I, IBl) mentionfl 
tho intercatiug' fact that even in early Mahommedan days we 
hear lunch of the Banu’t-AbrAr, or Bods of the Noble, as the 
Persian settlers in Yaman were called by the Arabs. One of 
the oonditiouB which Khhsraii imposed on Ma'di Kaiib for 
lielpiug him to bis throne was that the Persians were free to 
marry the Arab women of Yaman, but the Arabs shoold not 
marry Persian women. (M. A. P., Pt..XII, 46-6.) 
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The oxpujijioti bj the Phrsi king of the Christum Abysp 
smiEms from Arabia, and the restoration by him of an Arab 
prittoe to the throne of Yaman, although in itself an alnioet 
insignificant afiair, brought about for the FaTsl and Roman 
Empires, the most unforeseen and ealamitous oonsequenoes. 
Gibbon says that had a Ohristlan power been maintained in Arabia, 
Mohamed mast have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has changed the oivd 
and religions state of the world. 

Tabari and Mirkliond speak of a naval expedition sent by 
Khhsrau to India and the cession of certain territory to him by 
an Indian ruler. Rawlinson is disposed to doubt this and 
suggesta that friendly intercourse has been exaggerated into 
conquest and the reception of presents from an Indian potentate 
metamorphosed into the gain of territory. Firdausi narrates 
that after subjugating the unfriendly Alanis, Khdsmn proceeded 
to India and sojourned there for a time, and at his bidding Indian 
chieftains attended upon him, bringing gifts of brocade, gold coins, 
horsee, and elephants. His embsssy to Pnltkessi II, the ruler of 
B&d&ini in the Southern Mauitha Country, is believed to be the 
subject of one of tbe Ajonta Caves paintinga 

Whilst ho was marching back from India, ccmplalnte 
reached the Great King of the ravages committed in Persian 
territory l^' the Baldchis and the GilAnis. Hu proceeded against 
theni and thoroughly vanqnishtsd them. Warner {W. S., Vo), TU, 
Sll(r7) points out that Nauslilrv^'s dm! Ing a with the Alans 
and the folk of Gil&n arc bistericoi, but Firdausi substitutes the 
BalhchiSi who mode themselves very troublesome in his time, 
for another tribe mentioned in his authorities but unknown to 
him, which dwelt north of the Caucasus. 

To protect lus sabjects living on the Caspian shores from 
the inroads of the Huns, NnushirviLu built between Iran and 
Turon A strong wall of stone and mortar on brood foundations 
and Um kssos high, employing craftsmen from India and Rdm 
on the work. According to Yakht (born A,I>, 1178), the city 
of el-B&b ('^ The Gate ’') or Bab-el-Abwab (“ The Gate of Gates % 
behind which Naushirv^n bad built the wall, whs latterly known 
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as Darband (“ The Bar of a Dt»r ") or Darband Sehirwan.♦ 

The Armenians spcEik of the pass along whitsh the HfilJ ia 
bnUt as Honor PM, U, the Watch or the I^otcctor agaiimt 
the Huos. (M, As. P., Pt, m, 207-11-) 

In A.D, 551 the king bad the eonowful tank of dealing with 
the rebeUion of his eldest son Anoshasiftd (or “Immortal Born": 
Firdansi’s Nhshzid). This prince had adopted the reUgion of bis 
beautiful motber. who was a airistian. For some reason Khiisrau 
had interned him at Jond^-Bhiphr.t which waa the seat of the 
Ntstorian Metropolitan, Hearing a rumour, which he was too 
ready to believe, that his father who had started for the Syrian 
war bad been taken iU and died, he hsistencd to the capital imd 
sammoning the Christiana throughout the empire to his aid, and 
coanting ^ the help of the Roman emperor, his brother in the 
Faith, to whom he wrote making his designs known, proclaimed 
birosJlf king. Ho gathered a force of thirty thouKand men and 
lavished on them the treoflures which hia mother placed at his 

disposal. 

The king wrote an order toRflim BAiain, the Warden of the 
Match«s of Mnd&in, to take an army against Na.shz4d, Out of 
pare good nature the distressed monarch instructed the Warden to 
proce^ carefully, to act with moderation, and before hiking any 
action to tr>* oonoiliation, as the prince was luMed by wvll- 
doers and heretics. The Warden was told to bear in mind that 
the rebel was after all of the king’s own flesh and blood, and all 
endeavours should be made to capture him alive if possible. 

The army of BAm BikKin met NilslizAd’s forces, in which 
there were many Christian chiefs and clericals, and the leader 
himself was a priest called ShammAa by Firdausi. Prior to the 
battle, a mailed knight, PirAzn6*ahir (Fiihz of the Lion), came 
forth from Persian army and declaimed that the prmce must 
not contend with the royal troops, but should implore the king's 
mercy, because his opposition would bring hi m disaster and 


- Tta kl"B h*d b^i . nil, TSO mil- Iopb. l*om 11.111. In 
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repentance. The femonstnuice in vain. A fierce battle 
eostied, in which the rebellious prince was mortally wounded bj 
a chance arrow. Re summoued a bishop Ar>d made his fina l 
confession. To the Eoman warriors he spoke, ** To fight one r she 
is vile and accursed.” Procopius’ flcoount that ho was carried a 
prisoner to his father who made him unfit to rule by putting 
out his eyes is unreliable as it differs from the account of 
hie death in battle as narrated by Mirkbond and Pirdnusi and ill 
accords with NaushirvAn'a touder fatherly sentiments as e;:pressed 
in his letter to Bhin Bhriim. 

In 56y or 570 the KMu of the Turks, whom Tabari calls 
Sin;tibfi, invtuied Persian territory and occupied Shush, Ferghamt, 
Saraarraind, Bokhitra, Kesh, and Nesf. But hearing that the 
king’s son Rormazd whs approaching with an army, he fled 
precipitately to the remotest pttrt of Thrkestin, evacuating the 
lands that he had sehsed. 

The year 672 witnessed a serious rupture between the Romans 
and the Persknf!, There was a reliellion in Armenia which is 
attributed to the pnwelytising activities of the Persian governoiB. 
Justin II, who had succeeded his unde Justinian in A.D. 666, 
courted war by declaring his inbentiou of taking the Armenians 
under his protection, and calling upon the Great King to let 
tliem alone. Maroian, the Meglster Milituin per Orientom, 
defeated a Persian force and besieged NisibLs. Despite his 
advanced age, Khilsrau marched tf> the relief of that place, 
compelled the Romans to raise the siege, and invested Dara 
(Sakila of the ShAb-nameh), behind whcee strong walls they bad 
taken shelter. After a gallant- defence for about six months this 
most important Roman fortress in the soiith-eaat fell (A.D, 573), 
Here he was joined by his skilful general AdEirman, who in the 
lueanwhilo had entered Syria, .set lire to the suburbs of ^Vntiooh, 
and taken and destroyed Apamea. It k oaid that no iess than 
2,92,000 captives were token by the Persians. 

Justin choae Count Tiberius, captain of the guards, as his 
coUeagne, and the latter took the management of the imr into 
his own hands in conjunction with the Rmprees Sophia. The 
two CtEsars sent an envoy to Ehhsrau, fortified with an autograph 
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letter feom the Empress, for the purpose of secnnng' a tempor&n^ 
fiiiapgii.qion of hostilities for a year, duriBg which the dispute 
between the two powers could be aatisfnotorily settled. Home 
purchesed this truce by the payment of 45,000 gold aureii to 
Persia. 

Evidently TiberioB had no intention of remaining at peace 
with Persia. He used every efiort to amass troops from different 
quarters of the Roman empire and evan from beyond it, and im 
army of 160,000 men was gathered on the eastern frontier. But 
he had suoh wholesome terror of the Persiita arms that instead 
of entering upon a campaign after all these prei^arations, he sent 
nn embassy to the Great Iting for an extension of the truce (A.!) 
576). The prudent Ivliiisrau accepted a three years' txuoe, Rome 
agreeing to pay an annual amount of 30,000 anreii during its 
continuance. Armenia was excluded from the operation of this 
BgreemeDt. 

King Khflsrau marched with his army to the rebellious 
Armenia, which oSered no resistance. Before the close of the 
year be entered the Roman territory of Armenia Minor and 
threatened Cappadocia. Jiistiii opposed his progress, and Kura, 
a Scythian captain who commanded the right wing of the 
Romans, obtained an advantage in a partial cngageinent over the 
Persian lear-giiard and captured the camp and baggage. This 
was the only one out of a score and more of fighta in which 
Khftarau was personally engaged thiit ho was worsted, and 
Bawlinson points out there are ciremnstanoeB which make it 
probable that this aiugle cbeok was of slight importanoe. (E- B. O, 
M. 468*) The king avenged hhiisolf by surprising the Bouian 
camp and destroying it. After taking and destroying Mditene, 
he retumod to Im own country for winter quarters. 

Next year he laid siege to Theodosiopolis without success. 
But his general Tamchoaro gave a severe defeat to the Romans 
in Peisarmenia, wliich returned to ite aUegknce to Persia. 

The thrw* years’ truce expired in A.D, 678, and in the 
spring of that year bostUities were resinned. The Persian 
generals Mobodes and SapoSa laid waste tho Roman Armenia, 
and Tamchogro ravaged the country arouna Amidiu On the 
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other baodf the Boman coiumander Maurice made a oonnter- 
moTemeiit aod pesetrated Perearmenia, whioh wam denuded of 
faoope, and destroyed the forts and pillaged the country. He 
occupied Arzamene, seized Smgam, and carried his tneurstons as 
far as the Tigris, If the Boman arms w^re really crowned with 
such suooesses, it ts difficult to imdcrHtand the eageruese of 
Tiberius, if Data were restored to him, to evacuate PersanDenk 
and Iberia, surrender Arzamene, with its stronghold Aphuinon, 
and pay, besides^ a sura of money. Whilst the Boman ambassa' 
dors were bringing these terms to Ctesiphon, the Great King 
passed away (A,D. 579). 

Under this just, wise, vigilant, and martial yet merciful 
monarch Peraia achieved great eminence, e^tpanded on all sides, 
and enjoyed abundant prosperity. At his death the Persian 
Umpire extended from the Bed Sea, including Southern Arabia, 
and parts of Bast Africa, to the Caspian i from the Euxine to 
the distant banks of Jaxartca; and from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus. (A. P. P., 3, 4.) The prophet Mobamed spoke 
with pride of being born during the regime of this king. It is 
stated in the Hadis:— 

I f^l j aAp 1 J li 

(“ The Prophet, on whom be peace! sayeth 
I was born in the reign of King Kauahirvftn the Just 
Sheikh SAdi writes:— 

{** KArda who'd forty chests of treasures died; 

Not NaushirvtLtt, whose name for goodness doth abide.”) 

^ fi* c— *■«) 

(“ The blessed name still lives of NaushirvAn, 

For justice, though himself Is long since gone,”) 

Firdausi describes him as at once the king (Shah) and pLludin 
(Pebelw^n), at once a warrior and urohimage (Mhb^d), at once 
the Fire-priest (Hiroud) and the army leader (Sapehbnd), He 
had emisaarieB everywhere who kept him informed of all affairs, 
nud he did not leave^the empire's administration to his minjater. 
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He was the greatest general of his time. The Boniians, the 
masters of tho world", had a wholesonje terror of bis name. 

J iistinian was repeatedly forced to sue for peace and pay for it. 
Benjamin (B.P., 232) makes tho shrewd ol»er?ation t^t the 
payments made by Justiman to the Persian king for keeping the 
EphthflJitea out of the Koman dominiona wbs in reality a tribute 
paid to keep NanehirvAn himself out of the territories of Justiniftn. 

During his reign Persia placed an embargo on tho export 
of silk to the Roman empire. The Persians made purchases rf 
Hilk and other articles of commerce in Chba itself and employ^ 
Turks as carriers. It was only after two Persian Nestorian namks 
had in A.D. 560 smuggled from China the egg of the silk-worm 
oonoealed in a bamboo staff that sericulture was mtr^nced in 
Rome, factories for the weaving of silk Btuffs rapidly sprang 
np in Constantinople, Tyre, Antioch and other places The silk 
ildurtry became . .o^opoly d tli. state and toght » Urge 
income to the By/antine government. 

Tabari and Hainxa Isfuhini include Sarandib (^ylon) 
among the conquests of NanshirvAn; and riff James Tenn^t 
moatt™ io hie book oa Ooylon that the Pereia™ Naoeh^ 
van held a dietingoiehed position in the Beat, then ehi]* 
te^nonted the harboora of India, and their tot ™e 
in an espedition against Ceylon to tedreeo to wtoop dene to 
^ne of to fellow eoirntrymon who had settled tore for pn^ 

Jo The cenqnoet of Ceylon by a Persian tot B nnortonsd 
ITby M. Bdnaod. Had! Hasan, to aatoi of a ^ 

^iJ Navigation, is however of opinion that the OmnW 
havr,^.parently converted an eeononne oonqnoet n.to 

a navaJ victory. 

In to toign of Nanshirvkn to game of dieas wa. mto 
duoed from IndU into PersU, and a new ga^ was 
to ^fted sage Bltzarsemehe. to teet to wudom of to sages of 

*^'^rho Pahlavi treatise Vijliieh-bChatrang v. HanalAtuniahn. 

UVio-Artakhshir (“Biplamtion of to game el eto 

lln”" Vin-Artakhshir"). which is extant, reUtes hew ^ 

SJll. of Indie “* 
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Khiiaraa Wfith his envoy TAtritvaa or Taklitritds with s, oballenge 
to Bolve the game or pay subsidy, Sistecm pieces of the g<Lmo 
were tnude of diamouds and an e(]iia| number of red rubies, and 
for presentation to the Persian king TAtritvaa brought from 
the king of Hind 1200 eameJs loaded with gold, ailver, jewels, 
peailSi and rich clothes, and 90 elephants carrying other choice 
gilta. Khuerau asked for four days' time. On the third day 
BAzarzemeher stood np and said that he would solve the game 
easily and secure tribute from the Hindi monarch, and would 
prepare another game and send it to I>ivs4rilm which he would 
not be able to solve. He then gave to TAtritvas the solution of 
the game of chess, played tbiee games with him, and won each 
time, whereupon the Hindi envoy addressed the king thus; 

Be thon immi>rttil! This greatness, glory, bravery'', and victory 
God has conferred on thee, and He has made thee the lord of 
Iran and non-Imnian oountriee. Several wise men of TnH;» 
devised this game after great toil and sent it to this court and 
none oould solve it, but thy Bh^^zemeher through innate wisdom 
has esplained it easily and quickly. Ho has by this wealth 
increased the Emperor's treasures." 


On an auspicious day Khisrau sent Bflzary^meher with the 
game he had m^'ented to India. To tbis game Bibarzomeher gave 
the name Vind-Artekhshir after the name of Artokhshir 
(Artaserxes 1). Iving DivsArAm asked for forty days' time to 
get the game solved by the wise men of hig court But there 
was nobody there who co^ild do so, and consequently BCizarzomohor 
obtained tribute from the Hindi ruler and returned to Pfersia 
loaded with honour and presents. 


lu the place of the game of Vin-i-Artakhshir, Firdausi speaks 
of the game of Hard as the oue which Bikarzemehej invented and 
took to India. This gainc is wholly different from Vin-I-Artakli- 
ahir. It WBS played with dice and resembled backgammon. 

SevemI countries in the East and in the West have i^i^ 
the honour of being the home of the game of chess. But modem 
opmion is almost tiiuimmoiisly in favour of India as tiie pkoe of 
oripn. Firdausi gives at some length the legend of the invention 
Of this kmg of all indoor game®. His story is this. Two sons of 
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A Kindi queeiii qnatrelled about the siioia^iiiun, iia their ouateatkiti 
resulted in Ihu death of one of them, the other invented the gatno 
of chtass to ooneolu tho queen^^mother and keep her mind enttjr- 
tained. 

The piiilaoti, Takht-i-KhilBraii at Mad^L^ll (Cfeisiphon) on the 
left bunk of the Tigris, thirty kilometres south-eust of Eaghd&d is 
(xnnmonly attributed t(j Chosroea I {NuusliirvSJi). Firdausi 
attributua it to Chosroos K (Khiisrau Par viz). But Eerzfelil, on the 
authority of lbnMl-Muqa& imd on arohaeological grounds, assigns 
it as the work of Bhiput I. Its fei^ode and vaulted, roof 72 feet 
wide, 85 feet high, and 115 feet deep are the imest remains of 
B^nkti architecture and still exist to indicate the gnmdeur of 
this renowned paJaoe. The vaulted roof was ornamented with 
golden stars so arranged as to represent the motions of the planets 
among the twelve Zodiacal signs. Theophylact of Bimooatta 
mentions that Greek mah’-rials and Greek workmen were employed 
in its construction. (B. S. G. M., 50*2,) Firdausi inentioiu that the 
architect was a liLUuan. 

Buring the sisth century Iron, u Persian Christian bishop, is 
said to have visited England. In 1001 this bishop's body* was 
mirnculously discovered by a pkmghman in HuntlngdonBhlrc and a 
church was dedioated to the siiint, who has given its name to St. 
Ives. Sir Percy Sykes (8. H. t’., 3rd ed., Vol. 1,458) Ijelievca this 
the earliest recorded connexion between Iran and England. 
Hoimisdas who held the high and holy ollice of U^c Pope of Itotno 
from 514 to 523 was also a Persian. 

XXIII. fioBMAzn IV. 

Uormayd IV (579-590), Khiisrau NaushirvOn’s son by P’ojdin, 
the daughtt'r of the Kbftn of the Turks, lussumed the crown on his 
father's death amid the universal approval of his subjesets. He was 
Humamed Tdrk-yAdeh or Turkish born. He itded well for Boinc 
time, but when he felt w’Cure on the throne, he displayed his evil 
nature and assassinated several innocent men whom bis ^ther held 
in honour. 

With the dc.^tb of the redoubisible Khilsrau the hopes of Bomu 
to recover her loet prestige began to revive. At brst Tiherhia tried 
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to enter into a petwjo with the new offering to reluLqiiieh al] 
cJaim on A-rraenm and receive Data in exchange for Araanene and 
its fortress, Aphnuniu. But flormazd refl^fled to part with any place 
>i.Tid inuiated upon Koine paying an ammal siibsidy if she wanted 
peace with Poisia. So hoetiiitieb were resumed and the war went 
on between tbu two powers with vaijing fortunes throughout the 
reign of HornmKd. 

Whilst things were at this poes in the west, serious trouble 
arose in the north'east. The Great Kh4n of the Tntks, whose 
name Firdausi gives as SAwa,* crossed the Qxus at the head of 
three or four hnndred thousand Tnrbs and seized Balkh imd 
Herat and threatened to carry his arms into the heart of Persia. 
Horruazd selected a eouragaous and experienced general, Behr^m 
Chobin, wbo belonged to the fatuous house of Mihr Anand wa^ march' 
lord of Eoi and governor of the North, to take an army and check 
the progress of the Turks. With a small fo'rce of picked veterans, 
aged about forty, Behr^m tnorohed against the Kh&n and afU^r sevcrtd 
small engagements gave the Turks a defeat, tbu Khttn losing his 
life on the field. The arrow which brought down the Kh&n was 
a Eour-plimied one shot by Behrim Ghobin from bis bow of CbAdt. 
This, according to Tabari, was one of three that gave renown 
to archers in Persian story, the other two being that of Arkh, 
imd that of Silfrai who in the war undertaken to avenge King 
Pirfiz shot at a chief in the vanguard of Kiii!ishnavaz and pieroed 
bis horses head with an arrow. (W. 8,, Vol. V in , 75.) 

Id a second struggle the Khiln s son was made a captive, an 
enormous booty was seised and a tribute was exacted from the 
Turks. 

In the tenth year of Hormazd'a reign an Amb army, Jed by 
Abbas and Amr, invaded that portion of Mesopotamia 
which was ruled over by Persians and from which annual 
tributes were gathered, and ravaged a good part of the fertile 
dominions on the banks of the Euphrates. Owing to the mvasion 
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of the oooctry by the Turks also from anothor dureotioD, fiormazd 
had to make peaoe with these Arabs. (M. A. P., Pt. IH, 49.) 

HormoKtl determined on renewing the Laa:ie War and iirdered 
Behr&iu Chobin to InYade the lauds south of the Okucasus and 
inflict a final blow on Rome. In a. battle fought on the Aioxes 
BehrAm suffered a defeat at the hand of the Eomana, 

The King, who had grown jealous of this great general of 
his, was glad to take the opportunity of his defeat to disgrace him. 
So he deprived him of his cominand and sent to him with an 
ill'favoured ignoble meaaengHr a block spinning-wheel, a distalT, 
and some cotton together with a set of female garments, consisting 
of a black woollen chemise, a pair of red trousers, and n yellow 
veil. 

This gave Behr6.iu Chobin a mortal offence and he flew 
inttj open reyolt against his unwise and ungrateful monarch. 
He W 08 able to enlist the support of his army and of the provmcea. 
Troops despatohod by the king under Fherochanea to subdue 
the insurgents mutinied, murdered their commander, and joined 
the rebel army. 

llartnazid had confined himself within the walls of his capital, 
Ctesiphon, through fear and kvas Buspicioufl of everybody. He sas- 
pected his own son Pkrviss,* and at the instigation of tin 

ambitious noble plotted for his death, bub the prinoe, wumod in 
time by a ohamberlain, escaped from Ctesiphon by night and 
reached Asar Abtdgin. His own brothers-m-kw, the bold warriors 
BindoSs (Bundwi) and Boetam (Gostaham), were also thrown into 
prison as suspects. His severities led to a revolt within the palace. 
Bindo&t and Boatam wore forcibly released from prison, and under 
their leadership the molooiitentB fired the palace ^te and entering 
the imperial hall reached the king, flung him down from his 
throne, put out his eyes with the searing irons, and committed 
him to prison, whore this one of the worst ruloTR Persia over had 
was afterwards bowstrung by Bindofia and Bostam. Chosroes, 
the colebraUMi KhAsrau Parvia, was declared king of Persia (A.I). 
590). 
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The rebel Behr&iu Gbobiu Eudvaaced from Adiabene to Hoi win, 

aud took Qp A positioT] at a dietance 
of about a himdred and fifty 
from the capital. The youthful king 
recognised that such a warrior must 
either be won by kind overtures, or, if 
he sought fight, be dealt with with a 
vigorous hand and vauquished. A 
civil war, which can only involve the 
country in oiisery, did not appeal to 
him. But as BuhrAra, who aspired 
to the crown, treated, tlie king's ci>n- 
oiliatory overtures with disdain, the 
latter prepared vigorously for w^r. 

In the first brusl 
of KbAsrau's troojia 
and joined tiia rebel forces. He 
lisoaped with a few hiithlul soldiers 
Khiiiriu Fkrvtx. dooided to soek succour from the 

Ronmns, When be rsicbed Circesiuni, the Soman governor 
Probus received him with homair; and SDbseqnontly at the 
invitation of Emperor MEiorioe he took up his reaideuc^ at 
Hicropolis. 

Maurice sent seventy thoiLsand men of hia own forces under 
the command of Narses, a noted Persian gonerai in the servicfr of 
Rome, to the aid of Khhsrau and roltiaaing the Persian prigoners 
in confinement at Constantinople bade thorn join their 
Kings colours {591). He advanced aJso a. subsidy amounting 
to above two miUions sterling. Aor^ording to Masoudi, Tabari, and 
Firdausi, he gave also his daughter Mariam (Maria) in marriage 
to Khhsrau, as " aftinity would toake allianoe sure." By the 
tzeaty of alliance Khhsrau oedied to his fathei-In'law his rights in 
Egypt and Syria which his grandfather NaushirvAn hod conquered/ 
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As to the ntEUTuige of & Zorooistirian with » Chriatiiin princess 
Maaoud) refers to the cnstoiD of the kings of Iran which required 
that an Iranian can many the girl of a non-Iranian, but not give 
an Iranian girl in marriage to a non-Iranian. (M. Aa. P>, Pt, lY, 
22.) Gibbon does not refer to KhAarau’s marriage with Maurice’s 
daughter, but he does speak of Maurice as KhiiKtau’s adopted father 
and of Ebhsrau as his son. (Ih, 23.) 

The Greek chioniclera relate that during his sojourn in the 
Homan territory, King Ehhsrau had entirely abjured the Zoroastnan 
religion, and that he professed a peculiar veneration for the Virgin 
and for certain saints of tl;e orthodox calendar. Evagrras ^ 
to the length of giving the text of a thatJe^ving addressed b)* the 
king to Saint Serge for his Buccesees in war and the pregnancy 
of Princoaa Shirin. But this writing of doubtful authority scarcely 
deserves to be noticed, (K. 1. 8. M., 115.) 

Khflarau was jomed by the Persian troops in Niaibis and by 
hiB uncle Bindo^ who had escaped from the prison into 
which pflhrx.m had thrown him. Armenia also declared for him, 
and Bevand Armeman and Persian grandets gathered to hia 
standard. In Azaibaij&n a second army was raised by his other 
uncle Bostaiu, Two pitched batUea were fought betfreen the 
royal troops and the army of Behrto, In the first the rebels had 
a alight advantage. In the second which took place near the Z&b 
in the summer of 5H1, Behr^m sustained a severe defeat and 
fled with four thousand men. The detaohment which Khtisran 
sent in pursuit was unable to overtake him. 

T^hritin fled towards the eastern provinoGa of the Oxub and 
sought the protection of the Khftn of Turks, who received him 
well and gave him the band of his daughter in marriage. But 
soon after ho fell a victim to the poisoned dagger of a slave of the 
KhAn't wife. 

In the meanwhile, a email body of the royal troops under 
Mebodra had without a blow taken Seleiicia end CteslphcD, which 
had abandoned to their fate. 

The people suspected Khfisrau of being hia iatber'a murderer 
or at least of being an a 430 omplioe in his motdei. But we aie 
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told in the Shib-nameh that Khtoao on his return to Ctesiphon 
H,T>i^ elE^tion fis ihtig visited his father ajid sighing deeply as ho 
aaw his blinded fane said that he sought not the crown and 
would lay his heed before bis flire’a throne, Hormazd tods & 
proinise from hini that he would bring Bandiiy^ and Goetaham, 
the perpetrators of the outrage, to poniBhinent, although he owed 
his throne to them. The former, who was at hia court, was 
seized and drowned in the Tigris* To the latter, whom he bad 
appointed governor of KhutftsSin, Q nmis , GurgAn and Tabarist&n, 
ho sent hp order of recall But Goshiham, suspecting the king’s 
design, flew into rebellion and declared himself an independent 
king in the north country, where ho ruled up to the beginning 
of A.D. 596. When ho ma overpowered by iChftsrau, he took 
refuge with the Turks in Transoxiana where he was murdered by 
his wife Eirdiyeh (Firdausi a G^lrdwi). According to Tabari and 
Firdausi, she ooirunitted this foul deed at the instigal^n of 
Khiisrau, who promised her both his heart and home. But the 
Armonian chroniolers nacribe the assassination to the Eoushan 
king Pariok, whom Goataham had conquered, (B. 8, 0. M*, 496.) 

A general levy made by Ehdsrau of the male inhabitants of 
that port of Armenia which he had not ceded to Romo conquered 
Hyrcania and Tabaristan and re-established Persian sovereignly 
from Mt. Demavend to the Hindu Kush* 

In 603 the oenturion Fhocas deposed Maurice and getting 
Lilias to murder him assumed the purple himseF and sent 
Lliius as envoy to the Persian court to announce his asaumption 
of the imperial throne. KhflBrau, in whose court Maurice’s son 
Theodosius had taken refuge, seized this murderer of his friend 
and ally Maurice, and threw him into prison, and declared wax 
on Phocas. 

In a battle near Dora Khflsrau defeated the Boman general 
(lermanus, and at Arsamiifl forced lioontius, who hod auocoeded 
GermaooH, to sntrender with his army. In 605 he took Dara 
after nine months’ siege. His was a mo^t triumphant progress, 
Tur-abdin, Heaen-Cephas, Mar din, Capher-tuto, Aniida, Corrhae, 
Kosaina, and Edessa fell before his arms. Carrying the wax into 
Syria, he captured Hieropolis, KennGBerra, and Berhcea. One of 
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his gononds took Bat&la fUixi Theodosiopolis, and attained 
Cappadocia. Phrj'gia, Galatia and Bithynia were raYaged, and 
the Persian forces penetrated so lar west as Qialcedon, which lay 
apposite Constantinople, on the other side of the strait. In 611 
Khiksiaa undertook the inYsaion of Syria, and sacked Apaineia 
and Antioch, The following year saw a second invoBion of 
Cappadocia, and ite capital Cacaaria Mazaca, which was the 
principal stronghold in those parts, was taken. 

In 614 Khnsran’s great general Shahr-liu'x seized Damascus 
with the country around it, wbers the PersianG niade a footing 
for the liist time. When he advanced to Paleathie a body of 
twenty^Bix thousand bigoted Jews joined him. The holy city waa 
taken by assault alter a short siega ol eighteen day's. Large 
numbers (ahety thousBud according to some sourcjes) of the Christ¬ 
ian inhabitants were maafiaored chiefly by the fanatic Jowa, and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by Helena ?md Con¬ 
stantine was robbed of its treaBures and set on tire. Thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, including the patriarch Zacharias, were 
oarried into captivity’, and one of the dearest relics of Christendom, 
the True Gross was taken to Ctesiphon and given to the charge of 
Kbfisraa’s beautiful Christian queen Shirin.* 

ShabrBarjs now carried his triumphant arms into Egypt, and 
captured Pelusium and Alexandria (616t). An easy conquest was 
made of the whole country, and the triumphant flags of the 
Persians flew as far as the coniines of Ethiopia. After the long 
period of nine centuries Persia reflcquired the kingdom of Egypt, 
which was first conquered by the AchaemenianB. The lose of 
Egypt, which wiis the granary of Constantinople, was extremely 
detrimental for the Byzantine Empire. 

Another great general ShAhen (Saina) starting from 
Cappadocia marched viotoriotisSy through Asia Minor, driving 
back the Boman legions as far as the shores of the Thracian 
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Bospbortis, and laid uiege to Cbalcedon, whlcli fell after a vigorooe 
resistance (617). 

The young HerEolius, who was set; on the throne in place of 
the brutal Fhoctis, »ent three RomaD nobles as ambassadors to the 
Pendan ajiirt to sue for peace. Khftsrau s reply was emphatic i— 
" The empire was hts and Hcraclius muEt give it np to bint" 
We can understand this empbatio assertion and claim when we 
remember that Khtksrau was the adopted son, if not also the son* 
in-law, of Emperor Maurice. 

By the conquest of Chaloedon on the sea of Marmara near the 
Bosphorus the PersianE were within a mile of the Baman capital, 
CunstantiDaple. Angnra was conquered three years later, and 
Kbodea also submitted. The S^s^nian Kbi^srau Rirvi:; hud 
restored the Parsi Empire to almost the whole extent to which 
it had riaen under the eminent Acbaemenian Emperor Darrua the 
Great. It stretched from the Tigris and the Euphrates to the 
Aigoan and the Nile. This was a proud moment for Khhsraa, 
and one of the proudest in Parsi history. The Farsi king had cleared 
Asia of its European conquerors. Of all those vast terrttftfieti in 
Africa and Asia which the renowned legions of Borne, led hy such 
valiant commanders as Jalius G^ar, Pompey, LueuUcis, Mark 
Antony, Aurelian, Trajan and Belisarius, bad conquered, not a foot 
of land remained which Borne could cTahn as her own* 

The capture of Ck>nstaiitinoplo would have brought the whole 
World under the rule of the followers of Zoroaster. 

At this jiiBctuie, the Avars an oQshoot of the Hun race, 
invaded Thrace and threatened Constantinople. HBradins was 
stricken with despair. He contemplated flight and secret 
arrangements for transporting himself, his family, and hk treasures 
to Carthage. The treasure-ships were put to sea, but before the 
emperor could follow, his design was suspeoted, and the ppnplp 
against him. The Patriaicti took him to the catbe^al of Bt. 
Bophia and there extrauted from bhti an oath at the altar that 
whatever tuight oome he would not separate his fortnnes from those 
of bk people. 

The emperor’s trussiire-ahips wore caught in atemp^ Borne 
sank and others were wafted by sdverse ivinds to a Pcrsiaii port in 
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As^i Miaor. Tbo spoil was convoyed to Khusmn Fam/ and foniied 
the treasme called BM-Avard (“ Wind carried ”), which was auiong 
the gbries of bis pajaco. 

This reminds one of the parallel cose of the loss of the treasure- 
ship of Iioais XVI of h'rance. It wus at the instigatioa of his 
adviserB, who saw the atoma clooda of the revolution od the horizon, 
that king Louts attempted to save bis treasures. But the ship 
Telemaque, which was laden with priceless plate, bars of gold and 
jewels for transport to some safe place, only got so far as t^uillelMenf, 
whore she nank in the muddy river Seine (3rd January ITIM)), 

Yonng Heraolins, who so lately had given himeelf up to despair 
considering his cause as hist, now rooBed himself and displayed 
unexpected geniiis. He resolved upon the bold coarse of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. One ad\imtago which he hniti 
over the PcrsiaDS was his posaession of tin efficient navy. On 
Easter Monday of A.D. 633 he started on his bold venture. Fur 
lack of a navy the Persians could not intercept him , nor could they 
take Constantinople and complete their oanr[iiest of the Eotmn 
empire until they built ships te transport their forces across the stmit. 

Kh4Brau sent his famous and victorious general Shahr-Bsira 
to oppose and crush the enemy. But the battle liad quite an 
unexpected result. The Bomans fighting with tlie courage born 
of despair inflicted on the PetHiiin general a aerious defeat in the 
mountain country towards the Armenian frontier (632). 

In the next year s campaign Heradius, with the utlied help 
of the Khftm rs, another o%hoot of the Huns, invaded Armeuia, 
whereupon Khtlsrau proceeded into Azurbaijlkn and took up his 
position in Ganjfajca. From Armenia HeriioliuB marched to 
(iti n/ftcn. with a celerity wltich had no precedence, hoping to bring 
the Persian king to an engogument. But the latter evacuated 
Canzaca and retreated towards tlie Zagros. The Romans destroyed 
several towns and places, one of the most important of which was 
the city oD I^e Urumiab (Chaechista of theAvesta) where burned 
one of the moet Euicred Fires of the Zoro&triaus. 

In 634 Heiacluis achieved a great victory over Bhahi^Bai^i, 
whom be sitrprised in the dead of the njghh In the folbwing 
spring he recovered Martyropolis and Amida. 
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In 626, tihe twenty-fourth you.t of the war, Kb Wan took into 
his allianoe the EMn of the Avars and prepared two fmnidable 
iirmieB. One army, 60,000 strong, was placed under the command 
of gh&hen, to hold Heraelius in check, and the other under Shabr* 
Barz to C(«)perate with the Avars in the siege of Confitantinople. 

The emperor 3 brother Theodore defeated Shihen with great 
slaughter. The Khftn of the Avam, with his hordes of Avars, Steves, 
Gepids, Bulgariuns and others, took the outer works of Gnnafnnti- 
nople, but found all his efforts to carry the main defenoea failing and 
retired, Shahr-Barz having been unable to render hmi help, for 
want of a navy to transport his tooeps across the channel between 
ClitUcedon and the Golden 

Tabari mentions that in A.D. 625-626 an embassy came to 
Khi^rau from an Indian king, Fntekesin 11, ruler of the Deccan. 
A large fresco painting in Cave 1 at Ajanta, near Aurangabad, 
furnishes a pictorial record of a return embassy from Forsia to 
the court of the Indian nilei. (H. H. P. N., 68; H. F> A. L, 22.) 
Goins discovered in North-west India with Indian and Fahlavi 
inscriptions prove that this territory belonged to the king or 
kings of Persia at a certain period. The most important of the 
coins bears the legend of K.hi\arau Shahanshah, on the obverse 
are the impressions of the sun god of M5lt&n, and on the reverse 
is the year oorresponding to A.D. 627. (fl. P. A. L, 23.) It 
may be mentioned in this conneotion that, Siocording to AbOl 
Fazal, the Eajpnt rulers of Mewfid trace their origin from Khhsrau 
I (NansbirvAin). 

On l'2th December, 627, the Persian army luader Ehazates 
met the EnmimH r> prT«r the ruins of Nineveh, Towards evening 
the Persian general catching sight of Hcraolius, on his white 
chargor Dorkon, dashed forward and engaged him m mortal 
combat, Init HerocUus rode him down and slow him. Having 
lost their general, the Persians retreated to a strong position 
at the foot of the mountains. 

Kh&iraa bad fixed his court for the past forty years at 
Dastogard, about seventy miles to the north of Ctesiphon. 
Finding that the Eomans were advancing to this place he 
seoietly retreated to Ctesiphun, from where he crossed to Beh-' 
Atdeshir (SelenoteX 
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Heracliufl pDlaged the Toyal palace at Dastagaxd, and divided 
among his troops saoh a plunder as had not been since Alexander's 
captare of Sflsft. He also recovered 300 Eoman standards. But 
he could not muster courage to attack Ctesiphon, and retreated. 
He had no desire to continue hostilities, if the PerHians would 
restore Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt, hut king Khisran wa« 
obdurate and refused to oome to tenus. 

Enraged at the disaetrous results ol the last campaign, 
BLhi^srau began to give vent to his vexation by acts of cruelty. 
He threw into prison many of the officers who had been defeated 
by or fled before Heiaclina, put many of them to death, and also 
imprisoned some of bis own sona A slander which reacbed 
him about Bhahr-Bara led him to send instrnctioas for bis execution. 
Bat the letter was intercepted by the Eomans, who oommuni- 
CQited it to that general. But what gave the greatest displesaure 
to his nobles was his declared intention of appointing Mardaaas 
(Mard4nsliAh of Firdausi), the son of his favourite Cbristiftn wife 
the baiutifiil Shirin or Sim, as his sncMsaor, setting aside the 
legitimate claims of his eldest son Sirofe. Twenty-two nobles, 
headed by Gaudanaspa, the commandant of the troops at 
Gteaiphon, formed a conspiracy imd roea in favour of Btrci£«. 
They seised Khtisrau and confined him in a stronghold where 
he kept his money. On the fifth day he was deprived of his 
life (38th February 628*). Firdausi names one Maher Hormazd. 
an ugly and evil-looking man, as the person at whose hands 
the oonspimtotB got the foul deed dome. 

Such was the tragic end of the brilliant Khfisrau Parvis 
after a reign of 36 years (60(^38). 

Under this king the imperial revenues, according to. a state- 
Tuent prepared in A.D. 607, amounted to six hundred million 

druebmu;. 

He divided all his daily duties in four sections. The first 
was devoted to stoto affium, the second to pleasures, to music 
and to friendly eonveisation with his grandees, the third to 
prayer, the first half nf the fourth to the observat ion of tbi sky 
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and to philosophy, the other half to the drinkmg of wine hi 
the compaay of be^iutifu] ivomen. 

Mirkhood assiptut to him a distinguiFbed rank amoog the 
liingA of Iran through the majesty tmd firmuess of his govern- 
ment, the wisdom of his views, and bis intrepidity in carrying them 
out, the size of his army, the amoimt of hia treaatne, the 
flourishing condition of the provineea during bis reign, the 
security of the highways, the prompt and DKoct obedience which 
he enforced, and his unalterable adherence to the plana which 
he once formed. (E. B. 0. M,, 528.) Tabari describes him us tim 
moat prominent in valour, prudence, and distant military 
expeditions. (M. As. P., Pt. lY, 22.) 

The prophet Mohamed began preaching at Mecca during 
the twentieth year of KhflHrau’a reign and ftod to Medina 
at the end of the thirtieth year. Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (Ib., 44) 
mentions, from Tabari, that once, when Ehhsrau was in his 
apartment, a person with a stick in his band came suddenly 
into his presence and said that Mohamed was a true prophet, 
and added ” If yon will not follow biro, be will destroy your 
religion”. On uttering these words he syrnbolioally broke the 
stick. He WHfl an angel who had come to warn the king. 

Warner gives some details of the battle of Dhd-’Kfir, of 
which there is no mention in Pirdatisi’s Hhfl.h‘-nitmeh. It was 
fought some timo lietween A.D. 604 and 611 and resulted in 
the defeat of the Persians by the Arabs. The foroea engaged 
in this battle were not large, but the importance of it lies in 
this that it gave the Arabs independence, encouraged them to 
t nftkft raids into Persian territory, and was a glorious and stimoiatr 
ing memory with which tradition soon associated Mohamed 
himself when the time came for the groat Arab invasion of 
Iran, Bykm (8. H. P., drd ed., Vol. I. 481) observes that had 
the battle of Dhd-K&r ended in a Petsian victory, the difionlt^ 
of the Arab invaders would have been immeasurably greater, and 
the rise of Islam mi^t have been cut short. 

Ehharau Parviz was a lover of tlie beantiftil and a patron 
of art. No Iranian prince has done more to stimulate the fine 
arts than be. 
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The aooooniB that have come iSottii to ns of his tnagnificenoo 
aJnioalt border on the realm of &Dcy. 

In the vicinity of KermAosli&h and not for from Tik-i-Bost&n 
was aitoated the famoas gnadrilateial platform where thia king 
received homage in. royal assembly from the kings of China, 
Tnrin, India and Byssantiam. Its length and breadth were 
a himdrsd cubits, and it was oonstnioted of dressed blocks 
of stone, skilfully matched and joined together by iron clamps 
90 closely that they looked like a single piece. He laid out a 
park near KermanshAh two leagues square, port planted with 
trees that bore all kinds of fruit both of the hot lands and the 
cold oonntries, the rest Lo meadow m a raoe^wurse and pasturage 
for bis horses. 

His palace at Oinzaca had a domed bnilding, the ceiling 
of which was ornamented with representations of the sun, moon 
and stars, while below was an image of the monarch, seated 
and attended by mBasongers bearing wands of office. A machi' 
necy was attached, by which rain and thunder could be imitated. 

Hia palace at Artainia, spoken of by Oriental writers as 
Dastagard, was supported on forty thociBond columna of silver, 
adorned by thirty thouamd rich hangings upon the walls, and 
further ornamented by a thousand globes suspended from the roof. 

The Mashita palace, in the land of Moab, situated about 
30 miles due eaat of the head of the Dead Sea, was built between 
A.D. 014 and 63T. It was one of ^hstau s rich rare poeaes- 
sionfi. It consisted of two buildingig, eepaiated by a courtyard 
uf nearly 200 feet, each of which was ISO feet along the 
front, with a depth respootively of 140 and ISO feet. The 
second building, which lies towards the south, woe iidoined 
externally with a richneua and magnMcenoe unparaUeled in the 
remains of SaMuiau times, and scarcely exceeded in the architeo' 
tore of any age or nation. Altogether, aaya Eawlinson, the 
ornamentation of the magnifioant £a?ade may be pronounced 
(dinoat unrivalled for beauty and appropariatenoss, and the entire 
palace may well be called ' a marvalloua example of the sumptu- 
and Rfdfii*bnHigt of unciont pnncee , Accordiog to W, 
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llorria and Prof. Middleton, the deaignu of this palacje present 
an evident link befciveen Assyrian and Byzantine fat; and 
anjnu^t its (yirvings oocnrs that oldest and most widely spread 
of all forms of Aryan urnainent—the saored tree between two 
ornaments, {M. As. P„ Ft. IV, 40-41.) 

At Tidc-i-BostaUt ^hioh is about foar milefli north-east of 
KermAnshih, Is a \'aiilted chainbei out in the n'xk, The archi- 
voJt poaseasee almost equal delicacy with the ptittemed oornice 
of the Mashita palace, and on the spandrelR on either side are 
winged figdies of Victory holding ttinmphal ehapiets in the 
right hand and libati on cups in the left, whfch are little inferior 
to the best Roman art (R. S. 0. M,, G03,) 

Ti\k-i-Bo 9 tAu, which means “ Arch of the Garden”, is also 
called Takht-i'BostAn or “ Throne of the Garden". In earlier 
times it was also known as Shiibdiz, from the sUtue of Khdsran 
ParvLz’s horse of that uaine. It used also to be called Kaflr*i* 
Shirin (“ The Paiaoe of Shirin"), from the king's favonrite wife 
Shirin; but this name, as Mr. Jackson (J, P. P., ill5) {xiints 
oat, tjielongs more strictty to the ruina known by that name 
some eighty milt's westward from Kermitnah&h. 

It has been asserted that Khhsran Parviz brought Roman 
artists to Takht-i-Bfftstan and by their aid eclipsed the gloiies 
of his great predecessors, Ardeshir Pipdkin and Shiphr 1 and 
11, and the lovely tracery of the Miishita jvalace is regarded as 
iniinly the rvork of Greeks and SyriaoH. But Rawlin-son shows 
that these allogLitions rest on conjectures and are without any 
historical foundation, and tliat the Sa^nian reinmns of ever)' 
period are predominantlv, if not exolnsively, native. S. W. G. 
Boniuiiiin, wlio was appointed by President Arthur to the Ame¬ 
rican Legation in the winter of i88'2-&d, says: “ No people was 
ever permeated the trite art spirit than the Persiaos. One 
may consciously ascrilie to Persia a very high position among the 
rocee that have contributed nitst to the ijtogreas of the orfa. 
The long-continued ozistence of Persia aa an integral jieopie, 
ezbibiting for twenty-five hundred yeare an almost unbroken 
career of national and intelloctual activity. Is almost without a 
parallel m the history of arts, Tlie artn of Rg)T^-, A.'fayriat )U!d 
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Greece oiilmlnated long &{];es ago; do also have tbc t^aract:!] and 
many another naticm sini-o. But the artistic life of Persia is 
syif active/’ (B. P. P.. 273.) 

Arthur Upham Po|Ks observes that the utterly eshadsting wars 
of Persia with Borne and By^autiuni o^ieiied up enutacts which 
brought to Persia Eoman and Byzaittine elements which show 
most strongly hi the architeoture and sculpture of the period. 
But if Persia took, she aigcj gave. Through the silllc channel 
Bitaitnian Persia in liim distributed her cnntTihution to the 
westoru world. This well-known art critic has no doubt that 
the religious oousciontiotisness of this regime, its proud hut 
humble acceptance of a divinely appointed and di^unely sustain¬ 
ed missioHi was one of the factors that contributed dignity 
and a noble style to all the arte. This perisid, says he, contri¬ 
buted essential element to Persian art that survived cchturies of 
uhange and disaster: the sense for espressive forms a feeling 
for rhythm itnd a certain Btatcliness which, if sometimes tempo¬ 
rarily lost eight of in the subsequent art, remained permanently 
a steadying force. Sistlnkn palaces have been rarely surjiasBed 
in imposing power and richness of decoration. But more iuipor- 
tiint than these obvious if admirable qualitiefi waa, Mr. Pope 
observes, the contribution StlaAnian builders made to arch * vault 
and dome arohiteoture, which had consequences not only in 
Asiii but also in blur ope. The great pnkoe at Ctesiphon saw 
the development of the elliptioal arch tcj a height and width 
that have never since been equalled; and the remahiB ol the 
ruinB of the palace of Ardeshir diawfvered by Herzfeld in Southern 
Persia, show a great masonry vault 100 feet high with a 
span of .55 feet wide, wider than any standiog vault in Europe 
saving tlrat of the Barcelona crathedral. Prom actual esanipiea 
which have been found by HerKfold in Sistin and from docu¬ 
mentary referenoes it iippeats that mimal iminting wan an 
ancient art and practised in BAHaniim Persia. (P. I. P. A., 6, iH, 

26. 4a) 

Sir E. Uonifion Boss, Director of the Scho ol of Orienta l 

^ p,,„p|j.i., nt th# mteh, 4a bSoroUfjIlly uildBritflod m PaniB ti lili tlmi^ WM 

uppHtwidMl iiid [H JnM tlw I'^rthmuMi Mid Cul(i«4iHil dwUwijid tba 

^Imi fmLifill of tiu WCltldk^ 5i7b.J 
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StodieB, obeen'Cs that the 400 yeuis of S&sanian role R'prenent 
an epoch of splendour and greatneas from every point of view 
except possibly from the point of view of literature, but in 
nothin^ is it mote renatfloiblt' than in the development of line 
arta. Architecture^—of which alas! all too little remains today— 
pottery, nietd-work, stsulpture, mural painting and textiles, all 
reached a point of perfection, (L L. Q,, October 1980, 219*220-) 

From Mr. Pope also we learn that during SSa&nian times 
the textile art touched one of the high marks in history, and 
damasks of exquisite fineness with striking hetnldic patterns in 
a stately ej^mmetry became all the rage from Europe to China 
and left a permanent mark on the textile art of the world. In 
metal work also the Persians of the Sasinko period have made a 
mark. Their metal vessels me imbued with a stateliness and 
force that liave hardly been rivaUed, The art of mural paint¬ 
ing was also practised and examples of it have been found 
by Herzfeld in Susi. Mr. Pope mentions that like every 
other Persian ark, that of ccraniics is of great antiquity, and 
the prehistoric pottery of 8ist3.n, of Shs4, of Sajnfkra and Nihfi.- 
vond shows a taste and a mastery of varied and ingenious 
pattems that have not been superseded. (P. I. P. 9, 64, 144, 
175.) 

Trade nourished greatly during the Bils&nide period. Ships 
ol trade were constructed, and Persia became the trading centre 
of the world. She imported merchandise from different coun¬ 
tries and distributed it over others. Arabia, India, China, 
Greece, Borne, and the rest of Europe looked to Persia for their 
supply of luxuries and certain necessaries of life sJsc. (I. L Q., 
April 1930, 12‘2,) 

Khvlsrau Parviy- had a throne called TAkdis, supported on 
four feet of red rubies- At the end of each foot there were 
100 pearls, ooeb of the size of u Bparrow’s egg. As regards this 
throne the story b that when Khfisrau became king be came to 
learn that there were records to show that the KaiyAnian king 
VishtAepa had intended to construct a throne on the design 
of his minister dikmitep. Khdsrau obtained these records and 
constructed the Ti&kdb. 
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This Ihrone was of ivory tmd teak, adorned with silver jmd 
Rold, ItSO cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 citbite high, 
Gonuounted by u cuuopy of gold EUid lapis-Lai^uli, ou which were 
represented the sky and the stars, the signs of the Zodiac, and the 
seven cliiues (kislitoar^), as well as the former kings m their 
di:fferent attitudes either at banquet or in battle or ahunting. A 
special inechanisiu indicated the hoar of the tky. The tbi'one 
was throughout covered with four carpets of brtx;ad,e, embioidered 
with gold and det:ked with pearls and rubies, each of these carpets 
symbolising one of the four seasons. 

Among this king's otber reuaarboble possessions there were 
the following tartlif or works of ingenuity, namely, (i) a cup in 
which the quantity of water was never dmimisbetl howsomuohsver 
a person drank of it, (2) an expanded hand of ivory, which, when¬ 
ever a child was born to him, being mimei'sed in water, closed, and 
exhibited the coujunution of Btare presiding at the infant’s birth, 
and thus the horoscope was known, (3) a piece of pure gold, pliable 
and soft as wax, (4) a napkin, for cleaning the king’s hands, made 
out of malleahle gold, which when soiled iind thrown into Uie 
tire became clean. He had a crown enriched with a thousand 
pearls, each as big as tm egg. 

He bad nine seals of office. The first was a diatnond ring 
with a ruby centre, bearing the ix^ttiait, name and titles of the 
monarch. It was used for despatches and diplotuas. The second, 
also a ring, was a cornelian, set in gold, with the legend Khor&sdn 
Khorth. It was i^iJed for the State arobives. The third whs an 
onyx ring with the portrait of a tmlloping rider and the legend 
‘ Celerity used for postal correspondence. The fourth, a gold ring 
with a bezel of rose-coloured ruby, had the legend ‘Eiches are the 
Bource of prosperity'. It was itupressed ui^on diplomas aud letters 
of grace. The fifth seal, a ruby of the beat of the red, pure, 
valirable kind, bore the legend KHreh va Khdrram (t.e., Splet^id 
and Auspicious), and wee used for sealing treasiures of precious 
stones, royal oaekets, and wardrobe and crown ornanients. The 
sixth, with a bezel of Chinese iron, bore the emblem of an eagle 
and was used for sealing letters to foreign rulere. The seventh 
was surmounted with a bezoai with a Jly engraved on it It vm 
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itnprwswl on mocilH, rnfldicmas iind perfixuies reserved for the kings 
use. The eighth was oub with a heisel ot iJeiirls and bore the 
erablein of a pigs heed. It was used for the purpose of luarking 
the ntM'kftof pereions oondBtiuied. to death, tmd for death-warrants. 
The nmth was an iron ring, which the king took with him to tlxe 
bath, 

A thousand to twelve hundred xsiephants were niaintained fur 
the nsB or splondoiir of his court, besides twelve thousand w hite 
camels,* and fifty* thousaiid horseg, Hsaea, and mnles. In his haieiii 
were three thousand (according to some writers, twelve thimsand) 
ladies. These were kept more or less fur the puriKise of adding to 
the ostentHtious splentlonr of a great oourh for we find that the 
(Jricntal and Byzantine chroniclers declare that Khfisrau uvas true 
to his beloved Shirint until death. Ho constantly kept in liis 
ptUat-e fifteen thousand ntMrabi (female musicians) luid six 

thousand KMje sar^ (houBehuld. otficera). Whenever be rode 
forth two hundred persons attended liini, ecattering i>erfuitiBS on 
overy side, whilst a thousand xvater-carrlers aprinklid with water 
tile roads which he was to pass. 

Two oelebmted ininstreb, Sargaah and Barbud,! graced his 
conrt, Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (M. As. ?,* Pt. IV, 33) identifies the 
femer with the martyr St. Bergiua of the Western writers, to 
whom KhAsran wbb altsnhed, and. thinks that the latter may also 
bo a Christian bishop, Firdausi tells of BArbarl that when the 
king was thrown into prison this faithful musiciau took an uath 
that he would never aoe SiioSs and never nicro pky the harp, and 
then he burnt liia instruments and cut off his fingers, 

Mashdi inentiom the musical inatrinuenfs of the Peniaiiti,— 
the lute, the fiiitCt the tnundolme, the hantbuiya, the burp. The 
KhiirftsAnis played by preference on a Beven-attingefl iTiHtrinufiiit 

* Flr^nt] t<hi kboUMtld tetl-lwirBd oiUllflli of H Tara Vhri«ty, And 

iiiuuitiod cuniali n! Imrdoii^ Arul txuuitU terr drawjuy «iid ArrjiiLg poiL 

j ^fkhQJCiil nmiiLiutti Uiht- !i !■ tliul- a womtkn in ordiiir tu Hq a parficl mdit 

with muI that in LhoM tlmoi LltDjr wan not ihODctiiitriledi Ln Anj 

leotnifl BqiCcriptNiH Sh.riii. 

BhirLti h m ihn Ewl ^or hD? ilDftibr bAAufy. Tbu lAiaoui poll 

ho* pAitLiniliTly olLfllflfAlfld har in hki IH^IA '^Khoirau VA Sfajlb/^ 
t ThA nami id (cntrKtfli Tioui hid rtAl ieami FnblAtod, hiu bm 

M Ajjth^ AUtliiiiud fmil juMni mclcgiotJJy qI iho PftrULifithi'« (H, JL U^i) 
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called the zang, whiist the people of Bui, Tafaariat&Ti, and Belem 
liked the mandLilino better. (J. I. A., Jane IS®!, 41.) 

Abu J’afar Muhammad eba Jarir, sarimincd At Tabari, 
from TabariefcMi, where he waa bom (A.I). 828), has a chapter 
in his Ohronicle, on the subject of KhOutran Parvis’s treonures, 
whereb he dcBcribes the celebrated ohEirger H1iahdi:f (“Night colour¬ 
ed’), wbioh was brought originally from Rum (Oiustautmople). 
This famous horse was beautiful aud intelligeut be^'ond others 
and tolU-r tluLu any other horse in the world, being font eubit- 
metianres high, and it never showed fatigue in the hold of hnttie. 

The tragic end of this Parsi Rovereigu of fahnloxiH magnifi¬ 
cence, who in the eonrsc of his triumphant career succeeded in 
driving the Romans from every inch of land on the Asiatic 
continent and was within an ace of capturing thoir metropolis, 
Constantinople, affords food for serious reflection as to the 
instability of human greatness and the vanity of human wishes. 
Firdausi moralizos tliis wise on his sod fate:—” Gone, idl gone 
were the innumerable soldiers of Khftsraus empire, gone his 
majesty, might and magnificence. No king had them in snob 
meaHUxe, nor bad the great oate nf the pout heard of such. 
Thou mightest say that the wise one has no value since his 
head is under the dragon’s breath. Take not this wiirld otlierwiae 
than as a powerful whale that tears with its tw^th Uie victim 
it seizea in its fanga. The storj- of EbiilgTau Parviz is now 
finished. Gone are his famed treasures, his throne, and his 
troops. He who hopes from this world b like unto the peraon 
who espeefa to gather date fruit from the branches of the cane 
tree. Why runnest thou in the bright day or dark night, 
leaving the right road ? If thou wiahest not thy soul to suffer, 
let thy heart remain satisfied with what thou dost get. Though 
thou niightest acquire power for a time, know thyself not as 
other than feeble. Adopt coorage and truth, and conU^mplate 
all gooduffsa. Give in charity and en^y money as much os 
thon (smst. boeause save this all Is afiliction and sorrow.” 

The catastrophes which atfended the Persian arms in 
KhAsrairs later struggles with Rome were rwrt at all due to lack 
of cwiri^o or difloiplitte on the part of the Persians, but to 
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peculiarly adverea circnrostances and the notoriona fickleness 
of fottione. As Benjamin points otit, at oertain critical momentB 
their movements were foiled by incidents beyond experience 
,ind calculation; the defeat of ShAhen was owing to a hailstorm 
dri\Tng in the teeth of his army; the victory c)f HoraclinB over 
the army, of Rhazates was owing to the death of that general 
in the moment of victory; the retieat of Khiiarau from Caniaica 
was due to the iinprecedBnt€3d celerity of Herflclius. Had the 
Romans failed in any of those operations, adds this historian, 
the results of the war might and probably would have been 
entirely different. 

Firdausi oiininerateB eight treasure of this Great King, 
The first, which was amassed from Chiu, Bulghir, Ehm, and 
Ria, waa called Ar ^9 <*' The Bride "), The second was of watered 
pearls and was named Klta^ra C‘Green") by chiefs and Arab 
sages. The third was kno^vn as Bdr, such as nobles and eominons 
had never seen the like. The fourth was that which famous 
min St, fills callod Shddtoard-^bdsorg Tlirone "), The 

fifth WHS known as BM-Avard ("The Windfall”), the valuation 
of which could not be made. This was the treasure which 
Emperor Heracliua had put on board a ship when, terrified 
at the approach of the Persian forews, he was preparing lor 
a flight from Constantinople. The sixth treasure was the DiM- 
i^KMaraii ("The Brocade of Khiisrau”), the seventh was the 
Ganj-i-Afrd$i(ib ("The Treasure of AfrAsiAb”) and the eighth 
was knowu as Sdkhtah (*' Weighed ■'), which tUumed the realm. 

It is related that early in the seventh oontucy a large body 
of Persians landed in Western India, one of whoso leaders was 
a son of king Kliftsrau Parviz, from wlioin the family of the 
Rajput kings of Odepir is aiipposed to have sprung. (M. M, Ij. P,, 
Vul. I, 34.) 

XXV. SatnoB (Ecbao U). 

Shiroe* (SiroSs) was proclaimed king on (35th February 
G28. He was Khasraus son by Moriatu (Maria), who (Wicordiog 
to Tabari and Firdausi was a daughter of Emperor Muurioe, 
At hia birth he bad received from his father two nimies, KobAd 
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und Sturoe. Iq aocordaQiK! vith the cnstom in vogue fcho former 
nanifl was breathed by the father in the infant's ear and the latter 
was publicly annouocei The first name was for use in the 
domestic circle, the socond for universal uao. 

Shortly after the accession of this prince to the throne, 
the conspirators who had brought about the assHsaination of bis 
bther perpetrated the further outrage of murdering fifteen* sons 
of that king to the great grief of Bhiroe, who was too weak to 
prevent the foul deed. 

He opened peace negol^tions with Rome, and twenty-sis 
years’ terrible struggle was terminated by a treaty under which all 
oongueste and prisoners were surrendered by both powers. The 
Persian monaroh also gave back the True Cross, which, to the 
great joy of the entire Christian world, Heraoliua in prson restored 
to its plane in the shrine at Jerusalem from which the Persians 
had carried it oB on their conquest of the Holy Land. 

On the return of Heraolius to Constantiaople, his entry 
was celebrated in the at 3 '‘le of on old Boman triumph and he 
received from the senate the title of the ‘*New Scipio'*. The 
Holy Cross was cctrrled in the triumphal procession and afterwards 
raised on the altar of Saneta Sophia. This day is still marked in 
the Christian calendar aa the " Feast of the Elevation of the Cross”. 

Before Shiroe had reigned many months a terrible plague 
broke out. Beveral hundreds of thousands of the people of 
Persia * were carried off. According to Eustj'ohius, Patriarch 
of Alesandrift, the king himself fell a victim to it. But Firdausi 
assigns his death to poisoning. 

As to this violent pestilence the surmise of Bawlmson b 
that it was caused by the return of a mixed mnititude to Persia, 
under oircuinstances involving privation, from the citioB of Asia 
Minor, Paleatine and Syria. 

It is said about Shiroe that he fell in love with the Iwautiful 
queen Shttin, but she faithful to the memory of Ehdsrau swal¬ 
lowed poison and died in the last resting place of that unfortimate 

monaroh. ___ 

” Ulrklioad and Fii^^uii giv? tb? niutibar Elfl«eii< mala tk TIiciiiim 

of tirnity4Qiit« pnd AnTtanUn wrJtdrm to iumtij m forlj. ThcbUM *icribii« 

llkB tnifuarB A 0Jcr|ili«Ji niioci Bnmaiw, who oobod wlUtivak thn lniDWlAd^B of tl» kiii^ 
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XXVI* ABDEgHIE (AbTAXKESES III) ABP XXVIL SHAHR-BABSi, 

Tho Idng'inakcrs at the court set Ardeshir, a boy of seven, 
DU the throne of his father* 

Shahr-Barsi entertained the ambition of seiising the throne for 
Jiimaelf, for which puipoBB he entered into an alliance with the Eo- 
fuan emperor Heraolins. fieraeliuB bestowed the title of Patrician 
on Nicietaa, theson of fi hahr -Baiz.oonsented to marry theheir-appar- 
ent, Constantine to Gregoria, the daughter of Nicetae, and his son 
Theodosius to Sbabr-Etirs!: a daughter Niki, and supplied troupe to 
Bhahr-Bari! to assist him in his design on the Persian throne. 

S hfthr -BaTK, aliai Fariin (called Oiliiz by Pirdanai), marched 
on Ctesiphon with sixty thousand Boldiers, captured it, and put the 
minor king, his minister and a number of the nobility to death, and 
ascended the throne on 27 th April 630* He restored the last Roman 
province to Herewilius and sent an army to expel the Khazais from 
Armenia. But he was not destined to rale for more than a few 
weeks. He was not of the royal EaiyAman or SafiAnian blood* A 
legitimist movement brought about his overthrow and death (9th 
June 630)* The soldiers dragged his corpse through the streets of 
Ctesiphon, proclaiming “ Whoever, not being of the bkiod royal, 
usurps the throne of Iran shall share the fate of Shahr-Barz.” 

XXVIII. Qoebn PusAndoket* 

The soldiers looked out for some fit BAsAuian prince whom they 

oould elect to the throne* But 
the misjudged and short-sighted 
policy of the oanspirators who 
had rnsde a wholesale slaughter 
of the sons of Khhsrau Parviz 
had almost extinguished the royal 
line. So their choice fell upon 
FQrAndokht, a daughter of that 
king, and she was elevated to the 
throne. Firdausi muses sadly that 
when afemale is set uiton a throne 
a fbiir a have gone bad indeed* 
She ruled kindly, but died after a 
short reign of sixteen months. 
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XXIX. Qubbr Aaabmibokht. 


FiLirAndokht s beanfciiul atsier 

A 

Awmidukbt fjqcvcedfsd her, after 
a abort interYsd duriDg wMoh 
Onshuashaiideh* reigned, (P, b. 

a, iia) 


Azaimidokhte reign lasted 
lor lees than half a year. 
Mirkbond and Tabari assigD 
her death to murder. Gibbon 
says that she was deposed by 
the unaniiijoas vote of the 
priests and nobles. 


QiuflD Ajoimitlckh^ 


yxy. FABJBOEBaAn. 

Firdausi and Masoudi mention Fanokhis&d as A y a irTni dokht a 
soccesBor, and Yozdegard in, the last of the biaauian kings, as 
bis successor. But the period between the death of Azarnndokht 
and the acoesaion of Yezdegard was one of great unrest, and several 
nobles aspired to the throne. Tbbari gives the following list of 
the nohlemou who assumed the throne alter Azajinidokhti 
KhCisrau HI, Khorddd-Khhsrau, Firftz, and Farrokhsdd-Khharau. 
We leam from Mr. Paruok that the soldiers of Shahr-Barz, who was 
slain, put forward in Niaibis Homassd V, a grandaon of Eh^rau 
Farviz, who maintained himself in that quarter for a time 
(631-632), 

According to Firdausi, Farrokhzad-Ebiisran, who preceded 
Yezdegard, had the very short reign of one month, being 
poisoned by a slave named SiyAhChaahm (" the Black-eyed ”), 
who had fallen in love with one of the palace Imudmaida. 

During the very abort interval of four years between the 
death of KhftHrau Parviz and the acoesaian of Yezdogard III no 


* giw %hm HoikuuHlib imd giTit Fic^Knihiinihida^ 
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lesfl than ten soTereigm bad sat on the throne, an indication 
enough that the Persian po^er, though formidable to out^^aid 
appearance, waa in a enimbiing condition. This woeful decJine 
of one of the greatest empires that the world has seen was the 
natural and unfailing couaequence of seething diBcontent, intri* 
gnes, intemeoine quarrels, and fratricidal strifes, 

Yhzoboaed IU. 



Yeiidegard III, son of Sheh* 
rly^ and grandson of Khhsrau 
Porviz, received the crown on 
ih^ Aishishvaug day of the 
Spendfnimd mouth (16th June 
632), From this date rxmnnenoes 
the chronological era, known as the 
Yezdegardi or Yezdeiseidi Saneh, 
which still obtaina among the 
Parsis. He was a prince of the royal 
blood of ti4s&n, and, therefore^ was 
acoopted as king without any 
noticeable oppoelfJon, Being 
brought up in obscurity in Istakhr, 
he had so long escaped being 
murdered. 


Yald^gard llL 


While Rome and Persia were at fsonstant gripe with each 
other foi world mipremacy and wasting their man-power and 
exhausting their niaioriiil resources, and the latter was finthe 
cnfoeblicg herself by internecine dissensions Hnd the wholesale 
muidar of her princes of the royal line, os well se by the 
importation of unbridled luxury from foreign lands and the 
almudomnent of simple life for the worship of pleasure, a new 
|x>wer, Islam, was rising in the Bast which was destmed to 
swoop down on these empires and swallow both. While the 
lioiuans and the Persians were wasting and exhausting their 
strength, the nomads of the deserts of Arabia were being knit 
into a nation by the Prophet Mohomed under bis temporal and 
religious leadership, “To tlie Arab nation,*’ writes Thomas 
Cdrlyle in a rhetorical passage at the end of the second Leer 
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tore in his book on Heroes i«id Hero-worship, " it was as a 
birth from darkness into light; Arabia first became alive hy 
means of it. A poor shepherd people, roaming nnnoticed in its 
deserts since the creation of the world: a Herfi-Prophet was 
sent down to them with a word they could believe: see, the 
unnoticed becomes world^uotable, the siiiall has grown world- 
great ; witbm one century afterwards, Arabia is at Grenada on 
this hand, at Delhi on tbit;—glancing in valonr and splendour 
and the light of goniiis, Arabia shines through long ages over 
a great section of the world. Ealief is great-, life-giving. The 
history of a Nation becomes fruitful, soiil-ekvating, great, so 
soon as it believes.” 

These nomads marched from victory to victory to the 
inspiring and insistent battle-cr}' of All^hh-Akbar (" God is most 
great”). Ncfverthelees, however peremptory the chaljenge, observes 
Dr. btanJey Pool {LI. H. W., Vol. IV, 252t>), it cannot be pretended 
that religion was the mam cause of the Arabs’ conquests, a 
much more obvious urge l)eiiig a natural overwhelming lust 
for booty. iSnch is hIbo the opinion of the well-known linguist 
and keen student of the history and literature of Arabia 
and Persia, the late Mr. G. K. Nariman, who writes, in his 
note appended to chapter 11 of M. M. L. P., that it has to be 
admitted—whether modem Moslem writerH acknowledge itor not— 
that there was a greater element of a desire for spoils in the 
ettrly Arab tni'cflds than fo? the acquisition of converts. 

Mohamed was born during the regime of King Nanshii- 
v4n. Id A.D, 628 he addressed letters both to the Roman 
Emperor Heroclius and the Persian sovereign Khtisrau Parvia, 
announcing himself aa the Apostle of God and calling upon 
them to embrace Islam. Khhsraii tore the Prophet’s letter to 
shreds, whereupon Mohtuned, who was posBesBed of considera¬ 
ble mother-wit, remarked, “He has rent his own realm.” 

On bis death, which took place on 8th .June 682, his com- 
[janionselected his father-in-law Abh-Bekriis the Caliph orsucceesor 
of the Prophet. 

Kaled, the general of Abfi-Bakr, marched against lyas, 
the Arab chief of Hirfl., which was the seat of a race of kings 
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who bod enibrajoed Obiiatiaiiity and reigned for more than di 
hundred yoais as feudatories of the Persian sovereign. He 
defeated the combined forces of lyae and a amatl body of 
Persian troops headed by Asadaubeh. Thu; was the drat battle 
in whioh the followers of Zoroaetrianiam fought those of Islam. 

Kalod then advancod further into the ooimtry, and fought 
his second battle with the Persians at OboUa, not far from the 
modem town of Busrah, where HormaEd, the governor of the 
lower portion of Iriq, was defeated and slain. 

Yoadfigard directed his genera] Biistam, son of Hormaisd, 
to take the command of the operations against the Mohamedana. 
At Namarik, Sakatiya, and Barusma, A1 Kotabanna and Abd 
Obeidah touted the Persian forces under Bhstam'a lieutenants, 
Jaban, Narses and Jalenua, and the Arata became masters of the 
whole of the tmet between the desert and the Euphrates. 

But another of Bhstom’s lieutenants, Babman-Bsobbsdjib 
(Bahman the Beetle-browed), gave a great defeat to the Arab 
army which had encamped upon the Weatem Hnphritte s at 
Eoss-en-Nateh (26tb November G34), There was a great slaughter 
of the enemy, Salit lud AbQ Obeidah being among the a1a.m. 
A1 Mutohanua received a severe wound. This liattle is known 
;is the Battle of the Bridge. If Bahman had vigorously followed 
up thra victory, it would have been impossible for the Arab 
army to have escaped annihilation. But unfortunutely for 
Persia two Porsian factions, one under general Ehstam and tho 
other under Prince Firhz4D, were at feud, and Bahman instead 
of following up his advantage against the common enemy of the 
oountiy, hurried to Cteeiphon to support Rhstum. 

A Persian general, of the distinguished house of Mihrkn, 
tnado a dash at Hirtli with some picked troops, but was interoepted 
by A1 Motahonno, who hiid received reinfoiceniente, and in the 
desperate Ixittle at Bowaib, in the vicinity of the citadel of HirA, 
the Moslems, by the aid of certain Christian tribes, won a briiliant 
victory. The Persians lost their noble commander, and half of 
the Persian anny wss slain and the rest fled. Mesopotamia was 
now laid open to the ravages of the Aralw. 
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AJ Motabnnrta died of his wound. Sa'ad ibn Malik, 
sarnumed Wakkaa, was appointed to take the dcld with thirty 
thousand tioopa, King Yezdegard direoted Kftstam FarrokhT&d, 
who a brave and prudent offioer Euid repo ted to be the best 
general of the day, tti maroh against Ba'ad with a large force 
which the king had levied. Tabari oaleulatea this force at 
Ii2i0,000, but Ebn Jahak and Mafioudi estimate it at 60,000. (E, S. 
0. M., 556.) According to Firdausi, Bilstam maintamed the 
oampaign for thirty months. 

In 636 RiisUmj gave battle to Sa’ad at Cadesia,* a day’s 
march south of KarbalA, outside of which the Arabs bad estn- 
blished their camp. He divided his troops into a centre and two 
wings, and entrusted the right wing to Jalenus tmii the left to 
Bendsuv&n, himself taking his position m the centre. In front 
was borne the siinred mir-standard the Dnifeli'i-EilveyAn. 

Ida’ad, being unable to ride, as he was suffering from cither 
gout or boils, kept himsolf in the citadel of Cadesia, from where 
he gave the signal for battle with the war-oty Allahil-Akb«r, The 
fight lEisted from uoon till sunset On the lirat day, known its 
the ‘ Day of Extermination’ and the ‘ Day of Concussion', the 
chief loss was suffered by the Arabs, of whom five bundled 
" quaffed the potion of inarlyrdom". On the second day, which 
is known as the ' Day of Snoooars’ and the ' Day of Lamentation', 
reinforoements of oavalry contmued to arrive in the Mobamedan 
camp from Syria, which the followers of Islam had wrested from 
Heroclius, defeating the Eomaos in the battle of Yarmik. The 
morning passed in skirmishes and in single eombate between 
Arab and Persian ohampiona, in which Bendsuv^n and Babman- 
Dsd-hadjib were killed. In the general engagement which 
followed later and continued until nightfall the balance of 
advimtago was on the side of the Arabs. The Persian loitfi in 
killed and wounded was ten thousand, while of the enemy one or 
two thousand *' attained martyrdom , 

On the thir d day, varioualy called the ‘Day of Embittered 
War ’ and the ' Day of Immersion, the armies fought at close 
quarters, without any definite result. In the night the Persians 

^ TM tomt <Kf BO'ff WAtks Ihtr old §\ka of OtdMiK 
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fell back fmd fir(»sod the canal El Atik. After throe riODBeoutire 
days of severe fighting they intended to take the rest whioh they 
stood ninoh in need of. This night reoeivod the whinisicai nazne 
of the 'Night of Snarling*, since the Arabs prevented the Persians 
from enjoying any respite in the night by creating horrid noises* 
Moreover small bodica of thorn crossed the canal under cover of 
the darkness and slew numbers of the Persians in their tmuip. A 
general engagement then took place which continued into the 
next day, the last of the four days of the battle of Cadeak. Thk 
day is called the ‘Day of GirmorantaOn this last day the 
Persians had the advantage in the beginning. But as fickle 
fortune would have it, about noon a heavy gale rose from the 
west, blowing olouds of sand and dtwt, which seriously obstructed 
the vision of the Persians* while the Arabs who had their backs 
to the storm suffered little from ite fury. At the same time the 
Arab tanks were swelled by a strong contingent of monnted 
troops from Syria, which plunged headlong into the fight and! 
charged the Persian fUnk with great cfiect During the night 
the enemy received hirther reinforcements from Syria and from 
Medina. 

According to Masoudi, Tabari and Mirkhond, the Peraian 
general Rhstam threw himself into Ihe Atik and attempted to 
swim aorosa, hut was obaorved a trooper, Eli 1141 bin O’lqainah, 
who pursued him and slew him. Firdausi's account is different. 
He narrates that the sufferings of the Persians from thirst were 
great Blistam's lips were parched like dust with drought, and 
slits were formed in hia mouth through thirst. Yet ho challenged 
Sa'ad* and closed with him in single combat. A terrible stroke of 
his sword brought down Sa'ad's chsfger. The Arab leapt cleaj^ 
of the horse and Bhstam huiLved his sword to show to his 
adversary the Day of Doom. But at this critical time tire wind 
blew sand into the Persian warrior's eyas. So’ad took advantiLge 
of BAs tarn's momentary blindness and struck hini with his 
aword a blow on the head and another on the neck, which 
killed him. The Persiao soldiers avenged the death of their 

^ WmTuJr romiiadi ui tlul fia'id wm ham baik tnd aoald titk* nn panimii 
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comniaiidar by a fqrbus assault on the Arabs, and with thair 
arrows, lances, swords and battUhUTias iruide n grtat havoc. But 
owing to parching thirst the men and their steeds were soon 
exhausted and were r)verpowered by the Arabs, who slew them 
in large numbers. A number escaped and carried the woeful 
tidings bo Yessdegard at Baghdad. 

Ten thousand Persians gave their lives on tlie battlefield, 
and thirty thousand were drowned in the Atik- The Mohamedan 
loss in slain was six thousand. 

The decisive battle of Cadcsia (A.D, 636) was lost not through 
the lack of bravery of the Persian troops. They fought desperately 
and with intarepidity. But fortune was against them. They had 
to tight in the face of a blinding storm, they were afflicted with 
the paugH of thirst for want of water, and they were exhaustied 
fcNT want of rest after several days’ ountmaous fighting. 

A lamentable misfortune which befell the Persians in this 
calamitouB battle, w«a the loss of their gfeat palladimn, their 
ancient famous battle standard Drafsb-i-K&ve^An, which for long 
ages had rtorried them from victory to victorj-. The Arab who 
captured it » said to have sold it lor 30,000 dirhams (£780), 
Its value, itccording to Rawlinson, was 1,200,000 dirhams. 

We are reminded by Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vo!. I, fiOl) 
that on the striokeu field of Chdeaia the power passed again tu 
the Semites some twelve oentiuies after the fall of Nineveh. 
Such was Heaven’s deoree. 

For a vsflf and a half there was a pause in the advonoe of 
the Arabs. In 637 Sa’ad again took tbo field with an army of 
twenty thousand men, and entered Mesoi»tainia. 

Hoarning that the Arab were marching upon Ctesiphon, 
Yessdegard called a council of elders, luinLsters, and other wise 
men, and consulted them as to the best oouiae to he followed 
in the ciicuinstimces. FunrokhjiAd advised the king to quit t^o 
aipitflJ and retreat to tlie Desert of Nitrvan, and said that from 
the loyal ffubjects of Amhl and Sihi ho would be able to gather 
an HTiuy of bold warriors with which he could wme bck like 
Shah Faridhn of old and fight like fire. The other counotllora 
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endorsed FaErcikh;riid b advice. But the oourageouH youthfal 
monarch refosed to Reei his own safety by flying to a distant 
land, and declared that it was not majesty, nor manliness, nor 
policy to desert the chieftains, the army, the conntrj', and tho 
throne and crown, tmd seek his own safety, and to fight the foe 
Wii» better for him than disgrafs?, because as moeh as it is the duty 
of sublets to obey their king in good and ill, it is the duty of 
tho king to remain l^y the side of hia people and not abandon 
them in their distress. 

But when Sa'ud pressed os far ns S^bAt, which was only a 
day's nuirch from Otesiphon, with an army which had now 
swollen to sixty thousand men, Yezdegord was prevailed upon to 
comuieno! his retreat. So he retired to Holvun, a strong place in 
the Zagros, where he timussed an army of a bumlted thousand, men. 

Sa ad made his entry in Ctesiphon. The magnifleent royiii 
palaces, the palatial residences of the rich, and the glory of the 
gardens, fotmtains tmd meadows of this capital of the SjisitnianB 
amajied the victors and they looked with eyes of wonder at the 
treasures they beheld there. The various rooms of the magnifleent 
palace, TiVk-e-Keara or Takht-cKhiterau, were full of gold and 
sUver, of ciostly robf?8 and preciooH stones, of jewelled amis, and 
dainty' car|^<ts. There w'as a carpet of white broGade, 450 feet 
long and 90 broad, which Tabari names “The Spring of Khusnm”, 
and desoribos iis follows:—^'*In Khbsraus treasures the Arabs found 
a carpet 8U0 cubits long and 60 cubits brood. They called it 
Dast4n, The kings of Persia spread it and sat on it at the time 
when there was nothing green (n the world (t.s., in wintur). On 
every ten enbite of it, they had woven different jewels and on ten 
onbits green ememlds; on ten cubits blue rubies: on ten cubits 
yelkiw rubies. Wlii>ev4*r looked at it thonght that it was fuiry-born 
{Le., fairy-made), In it, jewels were set in, and pictures of idl 
things which grow tm earth imd water and all green plants were 
woven in it.'’ (If. As* P., Pt. IV, 35.) Tliere were also a horse 
made entirety of gold ix^aring a silver saddle deconited w'ilh 
numerinis jewels, and a camel of silver accompanied by a golden 
foal. 

The works of art and a fifth pert of the prioekas booty were 
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set tLpurli for the Caliph aed sent to Mcdinsi. The rest Sa'scl 
divided amoag his sixty thoiisaDd soldiers, the share of each 
amounting to 12,000 dirhams.* The priceless carpet, ”The hpimg 
of Khiifirau”, was sent by the Arab gencml bo Cmnir, who ordered it 
to 1)6 placed in the moeque. 

At cTslAJa, near Holran, the army of Yczdegard, led by a 
Mihrtln, whose name Mirkbond gives as Mohran ben Behrctm Bassj, 
received a great defeat at the hands of Hikshem, a brother or 
nephew of Sa'ad (A.D. 037). The slaughter was iuimease. The 
general and a himdrui thuiisand Persians fell on the battler-field, 
The Arabs sebted andi irmneuse booty that the share of each 
soldier who took port in the battle came to tan thousimd dirhams 
(f‘260). In one of bhu Persian tents an Arab, Kharejii, found a 
golden (^iuncl adorned with niljies and pearls, with a nian of pure 
gold on its saddle. The vic^tory of JalAia took place in the 16bh 
year of the Hejira. 

Yeisdegord hurriedly quitted Hoi van and proceeded in the 
direction of Itai, near the Caspian Sea. Khosrusiiiti, whom he had 
left with troops to defend Holvan, rashly led out his army and 
engaged the Mohoniedan general K1 Kakiia in a battle at Kasrn* 
fjhiiin. The enemy again triumphed and the Persians wore routed, 
The whole tract W6sb of Xagros was now in the possession of the 
Arabs. 

In G3U Hormuz Ad, the governor of Sustana, was defeated by 
Otba, governor of Busrah, and forced to surrender a portion of his 
province, including the city of Ahwaz. 

Next year HormusAn, with the assistaace of Shehrek, satrap 
of Persia Procter, attacked the enemy, but met with little snooess. 
He was driven to ShAster and was there besieged. No less tban 
eighty engagements took place before the walls without decided 
advantage to either side. At last the town fell, and HornmsAns 
territories were occupied by the Arabs. 

Caliph Omar recalled the Arab ooinmander-i □'Chief 6a* ad to 

' Kiltmtinfl Uta^lrkum wm wprtlifFom && to TO Fruticb lUvrliitioQ Ihd 

Kikiri ot tbA workd of art, %o luva lAiii Trrjftb fTL^m to 

MAjnf rrlA:« by dipMm for iUrbuma, on t^i> Huibwhy HaUIp 
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uns^wr cectaiin chiirg£.‘& of pride, luxiiry and lujuetioe which were 
{aid against him, and tfanaletrtvd the c^ommand to Aminar ilm Ytiaer* 
• Yezdegard now saw his opportunity to make heroic efiorts to 
drive the enemy out of hLs country. He sjenfc couriers to the 
notables of all the provincOK to raise troops for the defence of the 
fatherland. Brave sons oi the soil responded from all parts to their 
king^B OiH An army of 150,000 strong mustered in NeMvand, 
about 60 miles south of Hamadin. The king gave ite command 
to gent^ua) Fird^itn, Omar, npon whom fortune wua smiling, 
ordered Noinau, son of Mokarrin, to march on NeMvand with 
troops collected from Iraq, Kht^sUn and the Sawad. The 
Persian army had established a camp surrounded by a deep 
entrenchment. For two loonths the rivaj armies remained 
uncomped oppoelte to each other. The Arab commander hccumc 
impatient of delay and called upon hJs men to point their lances 
and rush to victory or to paradise. The Arabs mode a 
furious charge. In the battle Noinun fell, but the Persians were 
routed. Fir^z&n lied to the hills with four thousand men, but 
was pursued and a fearful camage ensued, Firftztkn being among 
the slain. Eighty thousand Persians gave their lives in the battle 
of Neh&vand. 

This catastrophe sealed the fate of the Parsi empire, which 
from its date felt under the rule of the Caliphs (iV.D. ti4l). 

Extinct for ever was that power which had but so recently 
achieved the unique triumph of driving the powerful lioiimna 
from every inch of ground they had acqnired in .^sia. It is not 
surprising that the Mohamedans should distinguisfa this victory of 
theirs by the name of Fath-ul-Futih or Victory of Victories. 

For nearly ten years Yezdegord maintained the hopeless 
struggle. He retained all the outward forms of royalty ^d even 
struck coins. He i$ said to have maintained a useless crowd of 
four thousand retainers, including slaves of the palaoe, cooks, vaJets, 
grooms, secretaries, wiv'cs, concubines, feirmle attendants, and old 
luen. (B. 8.0, M., 57ti.) He had hoped for succour from the Khkn 
of the Turks and the Kh AkAn of ('hina, but his hopes were not 
realizedK At last as ho was dying from the attacks of the enemy 
and his own troitorons subjects, he was at a spot eight mlloa from 
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Moiv miirderud by Khl^iiia, a, iniiler, with tlio connivfuice of 
ihii Eaiihless MahfU Bhri, governor of that ptovEnco, whom 
Yo74egard himself had raised from an humble position to that 
high office. Firdausi gives as the date of hia death the night 
of the 30th day Aniriln of the 3rd month KhoidAd, which according 
to the calculation oE iliili. F. D J. Faiuck (P. 8. C., 121) 
oorresponda to the night between the 9th and 10th of Beptember 
051. The wretched asaassin Ehikrau foil a victim to popular 
rage. The oorpee of the murdered monarch was recovered and 
embalmed and was sent to Istakhi to be interred, by the side of Ms 
ancestors. 

Yezdegard is generally reproached with feebleness, cowardice 
and effeminacy, But the sympathetic hjatorian Bawlinson, while 
admitting that this king was no hero, makes the retnark that 
considering his extreme youth when bis perils began, the efforts 
which he made to meet them, and the impossibility of an effective 
resistance in the effete and exhausted condition of the Persian 
nation, history is scarcely justihed in passing upon the unfortunate 
prince a severe Judgment. Benjamin also refutes the charge of 
pnasilanimity and points out that the long resistance he made 
against the invaders shows that he had firmnoss and courage. In 
no country attack^ by tho Mohamodans in the early period of 
their conquests, says the some writer, did they meet a resistsnoe us 
obstinate and heroic us in Persia. In many instances chieftains 
and kings elsewhere submitted to the Arabs, and gained soouriby 
and honour by euibracing MohumedjuiiBui, but Yexdegard 
disdained such a course and struggled with spirit against his 
dffljtiny to the end. Whilst we cannot but shod tears of sorrow at 
the permanent loss of the Parsi empire it is some solace to reilect 
that the last occupant of the giorbus 8&sAnih,n throne was, as so 
ably stiown by Bfmjomin (B, P., ‘272), a worthy, patriotb and 
heroic ^inco. 

There Is h sad but interesting tradition related conoemJog a 
daughter of Yesdegard Shehriyfti, by name KliAthn BAnh, On 
the dcfeiit of the king, she, with other members of the royoj 
family, quitted MadtVin to take refuge in the fort of Haft Azar, 
But as the army of the enemy prevented her from doing so, she 
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prooocdod to a tower aa. aii<}tber iLdjoinmg nioimtain. On tho 
way thither she beraime thirsiij', und asked for water from an 
agriculturist. The man hod no drinking water ready and so 
milked his C 50 w to give milk to the thirsty lady. But the cow 
kicked the earthen veasel in which the milk iahs eoUectod and bri>ke 
it. So the uDfurtunate princess proceeded to a mountain two 
miles further and prayed to AhftrA to save her from the 

foes who were puraoing her. The prayer was heard. The 
groond oleaved and she sank. This spot which came to be 
called Dar-i-diit C' The Gate of Beiigion^') was held us sacred by 
the Zoioastrian P^ians and the pnujtice arose of going on a 
pilgrimage there. It is said that there unexpectedly issued a 
spring of water on the spot, to make the pilgrims oomiortafale. 
(M. A. P., Pt. lil, 16G.) A story is ako told that M^hik. Bduit 
another fugitive daughter of Yezdegard, married a Valabhi 
(Indian) ptinoe. Acsoordmg to Abul Fatal's well-known work 
Alyand ^bari, the bravo and renowned Misodia Bajphts of 
Oddpiir are the progeny of this prlncefis. As to Sheher BilnCi, 
another of Yezdegard’s daughter, there is a tradition that she 
was taken in marriage by Hi^ayn, the younger son of Fatima, the 
daughter of Muhamed the Prophet, and became the progenitor 
of nine Imims (the fourth to the twelfth). 



CHAPTER Xn. 


FARSI MONABCHS AFTER THE ARAB CONQtJEST. 

Pirfz (Phfroz H), a son of Yezdegaid Shabriyar, oa tbe 
death of the latter, procliiitned himself king of Perm, and w»a 
recogrtized os such by tbe Emperor of Cliiua. He took refoge in 
thfi of TokhfljfiBtA=n, which was then under Chinese 

rule. In A,D . 661 the Chlueae Emperor set up » gOTemment 
of Fteraia and entrusted the direction of it to PiriSz, whom the 
Chinese texts uamo Pi-lu-sseh. Tsi-ling was the seat of this 
goveniraent. Tbe Araho attacked him here, and ho was obliged 
to fiy to Chino, where he was well received and made a captain 
of his Bodyguard by the Chinese Emperor. In 677 he was 
permitted to build a flre-temple at Ch’aog'Dgan. He died 
leaving his son Narsi (Ni-me*aeh) at tbe court of China. Ni-nieTseh 
went to TokharifitiiD and lived there for over tweuty-yoaca. But 
in the end finding himself deserted by all he returned to the 
Chinesti capital (A.D. 707). Clement Huart, from whose 
exoeDent book ** Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilizatioin" these 
interesting partioulats are taken, further inforuui us that the 
Chinese historians also roontion, in 722, a oertoin Pu-ahan-hwo, 
whom they call king of Persia, in 73B-9 they speak of a Chosro^ 
a doaoendiint of Yozdegard, and lastly, in 732 an unnamed king 
of Persia sends the Neatorinn monk, Ei-He, aa amboasador. 
Aooordlng to Wilford (As. Bea., IX, 235), a party of Persian 
refugeea went to China in A.D, 750, in A.D. 843 there is a mention 
of Makapas or Molads in Canton, and about sixty years later 
Masoudi notices that there were many fire-temples in China. 

(S. P. G. P., a) 

Though the Empire passed away at the Arab conquest, still the 
Sepalibuds (hereditary generals) of Mt^onderin and Tabaristan, 
maintained themselves for a TOneiderable period aa independent 
^ioroaetrion monaKjfas in the inountam dielricts, north of the 
Elburz range. The reason why several of than? little sovereignB 
nj iiTm^jwd to subsist and why at least the BAw and GAobArah 
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Bepahbnds saooeeded in maintaming themBelves in the EohistAn 
or * n (f>nTitAm legion' is to be soughti as Edward Hehateek 
points out in a paper contributed by him to J. R B. B. A. 8. (Vol. 
7C 1T , 410-45) in tbii rugg^ and wild chanu;ter of a iimd Ml of 
jungles, rocks, and precipices, as well aa of malariouB plains; in 
the indopandont nature of the mouutaineors; and in the struggies 
of the Abbaside Ddiphs with various rebels, who sometimes so 
folly eng^ed their forc^ that the princes of Tabaristfur and 
Mj&zenderan had opportunities of temporarily throwing off the yoke 
of their oonquerota, The following table, prepared by Dr, Sir J, J, 
Modi from Behatsek^a account, gives the names of the Bawand 
princes of T^hariatitn, who ruled in Tabarist^ long after the 
Arab conquest:" 

KolAd 


Aaftahirvitn 

Sb&pfir 

1 . . ^ 

B4w (became king of Tfibflrist4n in G66-6 A.1), He was trencher 

ousJy fdain in 682-3 by ViUl^h, who mlofl after liim. Tho 
people rallied round his son SurkhUb mid killed Vuliash). 

Surkhab (reigned 30 years). 

Mihrmerdin (reigned -lO yeaiB). 

I 

Surkh&b (reigned 20 years; poisoned himself In TOO .4.D. Aba 
Ja'bir sent an army iigaiost him in T5£F-fK)). 

Sharvyn (known as Malek-Aljuhll, Prince of the Mountains, 
reigned 23 years. Killed in 783 A.D. by Caliph Molidy), 

( KAm ) (did not reign, having died in the life-time of hU father), 
Shehnryitr (reigned 8 years ■, died in 82lHi}. 


I 

Kayfis 
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6od 


Sfa^piir Ja’£aj Kirn (Buooeeded hin brother Ja^fur 

(slain by (sncceeded bis | and reigned years) 

order of brother Sh&pftr (Bnrkb^b did not reign) 

M&judn) and reign^ | 

12 years) Hdstam (reigned 23 years, died 
I 895-6) 

Sharvyn 

I 

> Shehery^r (reigned 37 years) 

Btistom (came to throne in 1027*8; 
died iO^. Before lie came to his 
father’s throne, the country was 
ruled by one l>li4 bin for 
35 years. He fonght against 
A’lhialdaukh, was taken prisoner, 
and died in captivity. The 
dynasty ended ?rith him). 

Dr. Modi gives the folbwtng genealogical table of the G&obAroh 
Bepahbuds, who hrst roled in G ilAn and then in Taboristto 

JAmAsp (began to reign A.D. 497) 


NrtP’i BohvAt 

! 

1 

JylUnahAb 

Jyl (died 601 ; be waa surnamed GAolAmh, because from his coun¬ 
try of GilAn he went to TaboristiLn to conquer it in the guise 
of a poor traveller with a load oE oow (gAo) bides or hctids) 

-n 

DabuyAh BAddspAn 

FarrukhAn (reigned 17 years; he built the town of ^ry near 
I NishApdr and natned it after his son SArftyah) 

DAdmihr (reigned 12 years) 

Kborsfayd (SArdyab, his ancle, acted as regent daring his minority). 
The same writer oonclndes from Bebatseks aooonnt that 
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the real iqtosiod of TftbarlstflJi, which with Gilfln, Mazendeiftxi 
and the iidjoining coontryT formB the country known as Kohistitii, 
or the [noontaiuous district, began in about A.D. 749 and 
oontinned in the reign of Caliph Mansflr, who ruled from A,D, 754 
to 775. The last of the Sepohbuds in this C^iph'a reign was 
Khorshyd* Under the rule of this prince the country flouriHhed, 
but after a long period of reign he became bo oveibeaiing 
towards his high odioers and tyrannical towards his subjects, 
that they were all ready to revolt. Omar bin AklU, who 
had killed somebody in Gutgin and having taken refuge 
with Khorahyd lived for some time tmder his protection, had 
made himself well acquainted with all the roads and mountain 
tracks. This man turned treacherous and joined the Caliph’s 
army, and became the guide of Ab'Aikhaeyb’s troops, from which 
he took a thousand men, hastened to Amul, where be Blew in 
battle the Mar^sbin who governed the town on behalf of the 
Sepahhud, took poasesaion of the place, and t»rdered a herald to 
invite the people to emt^aou Islam, whereupon crowd after crowd 
arrived, accepted Islam and ronoimced their own I^aith, ber^use 
the people liHd met with scorn and disregard from their own 
Sopabbud. (M. G. E.B., 79*83.) 

The subjugation of the vast extent of tho ancient monarchy 
by the Moslems was effected by degrees. There were fr^nent 
revolts by the Zoroostrians. Their last great effort for the 
recovery of their independence occurred in .^.D. 754-55, when 
Siubad, an influential Zoroaatrian of NishipOr, raised the standard 
of revolt. He marched to Kasrvin, i>nt failed to take it. He, 
however, succeeded in taking Eai, whose governor he Blew, He 
collected an army of 110,000 men, and announced that the end 
of Islam was at hand. In a decisive battle his army wus 
defet^t(id by AbG Ja'far Mansdi, lie fled, but was afterwards 
killed in Tabaristan and his army was partly dtstroyed. Many 
of the fugitives died of thirst In the desert, (lb., 71.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONSBQDENGKS OF THE ARAB CONQUEST. 


Alas for the ParslB 1 the Arabs had TOii(|uered their oountry 
and their old, old empire had been lost bo them for eYL'r. Ix«t 
woB their empire, In respetit bo the sovereigns of the lost dynasty 
whereof Miiaondi. writing in A.I), 95f>, in bis prefacse to his Eitibu't* 
tonbih wa'l-iflhiAf, alludes to their mighly tloiiiraion, the antiquity 
of their rule; the continuity of fclieir sovereigntj^, the excellence 
of their administration, their vrell-ordered policy, the prosperity 
of their domains, their care for their snbjeots, the subjugation tu 
their allegiance of many of the kings of the world, who brought 
unto them taxes and tribute, and their sway, withal, over the fourth 
nil me, whiob is tho Clime of Babel, the niiddlo part of the earth, and 
the noblest of the (seven) Climes. (B. Lw H. P., 120.) We are again 
fortiibly in mind of Mirkhonds philosophical observation, namely, 
that the vioissitudes of royal dynasties ate a convincing proof of the 
perpetuit)' of God's Bovcreignty, and that the changes of fortune 
to which kings are subject are evident signs of His omnipotence- 
The great satirist Lucian has rightly said {GharoUt 23) that death 
ia the bt of states jt]st oa it is of men. 

Aft in the ouae of the Macedonian oonqueet, the Arab 
conquest was more (afitorlol than inteilectnal. The Arabs could 
not Arabianise the Imnians, but wore themselves Iranianised to 
some extent. They gained considerably from the aeience, art 
and literature of Persia. To illustrate the great influenoe of 
ancient Parsifl upon Arabia, Sir J. J. Modi (M. A P., Pt. ni, 50- 
51) refers to the influence of the Arabs upon the "West in the 
early times of their rise and to the later influenoe of Moha- 
medanism and points out that though ^lohamedflnjsm him 
spread over a larger area of the world now than before, ite 
influenoe is not so great-now as it w;m then. At one time 
the .Arab Universities ia Spain were seats of learning to which 
the then learned world turned for culture and higher education. 
The reason was that besidra possessing the aeaJ, ardour and 
industry of a new rising people, they had the accumulated 
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e>£peiieDoe oE their contact with the civilkations af the Eomans 
and the Persians. Their long contact with the IranJaDS both 
liefoce and after the conquest gave them a good deal of culture. 
And as to religion. Moh&medanjsm itself wb^ peiTsded by a 
good de^d of Zoroastrianism. Prof. .James Daxmesteter makes 
it manifest that Persia in sceepting the new religion has trans¬ 
formed it more than being itself transformed; she has adapted 
its life and its new faith to the hereditary customs and tradi¬ 
tions. and in reality the Isiam of Persia is the old religion of 
Persia, encircled with Mussulman formulfe. An opinion 
recently expressed by a Molmmedan scholar, Prof. Ee/vi of Cal- 
cutta, is however, that although there is no donht that whatever 
fame or uplift Islam achieved was simply due to the activities of 
the Persian Muslims alone, Persian Iskm hits been true to the 
spirit of the Quranic teachings all along. (I. L Q,, (Jet. 1936, 
434.) 

In a lecture which Darmeeteter delivered in Bombay, on his 
visit to India, on the subject ** Parseeism; its place in history", 
the learned Professor observes that a great religion never dies: 
even when annihilated by sword o-ud fire, it still lives on and 
imrecognwed, in many hearts that ignore it: Persia could bum 
the Avesto, recite the Koran, forget the name of Zoroaster and 
Oima^d for the name of ^fohained and Allah, and the twonly- 
one words of the Houaver for the eight words of the Ealtma, 
still the inner soul of the popular religion remained unchanged. 
Another Frenchman, M. Clement Heart, expresses himself on 
this snbjict thus I know well that the iDtroduction of rslain 
has transformed the mfl nn rTs of the people, the rules of their 
conduct, the principles of their religion; but profound observers, 
such as the Count de Gobineau, will ted you that these modifi¬ 
cations arc superficial, and have not changed the Persian soul, 
which still lives in the Persian of our owti day." 

riykes (U, H. W., Vol. IV. 2307) gives this well-considcred 
advice bo Enropean historians that they should realise the great 
influenoe of Persia on world history and should ceaae to view 
its early relations with Europe through Greek speotudes. 
Central Asia and India w'l^rc also deeply infiuenced by Persia. 
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and, as Sir Percy points oat, to'day her language is spoken by 
miliions of Asiatics who have no political connexion with Imn^ 

The Bobjoined extract from Sir George Biidwood’s letter 
to the Edinburgh Farsi Union, which we reproduce from Sir 
J. J, Modi'a paper on the Early Histoty of the Huns in M. As. 
P., Ft. II (p. 309), shows how great and abiding has been the 
influence of ancient Iran on the manners and, customs of the 
courts and people of Europe and on their leligion ■ 

'* Europe owes the establishment and endowment of Christ* 
fanity ba a State religion to the fact that Comtantine the Great 
was attracted to it by the religion of the ZoroHstrians, who had 
served in the Bomiin legions under his oommand, Zoroastrians, 
with the neo-Platonista and Ohriatkus, were the three priucip®] 
spirituaiiiiing influences closely intor-relatod, and equally free 
from dogmatic theology that at hst broke down the whole 
structure of paganism west of the Indus right on to Great Britain, 
and on the ruins of the temples of Greece and Eome appeared 
the domes and towers and spires of the Catholic Koman 
Schismatic Greek churehoa. In Great Britain, there ate, I 
believe, 40 contemporary monuments of ancient PetBiaus, 
Zoroaatriana of the Roman army of occupation in these islands; 
and the remains of several of them are to be found along the 
wall of PftdfiAn within a cj'de sweep of Edinburgh...... Our Western 

code of social etiquette rcaobea us from the ancient Persian 
court, through the oourt of the Cussars of Constantinople and 
thence the courtt of the Modifeval Christendom that sprang 
up oat of the dust of fallen Rome. It was this' Persian apparatus ’ 
of social etiquette that taught the barbarians who overthrew 
Borne good manners and made us * gentlemen ' gentlemen." 

We have the opioton of the Persitin sf;bolat Otto Rothfeld, 
late of the Indian Civfl Service, that Persian writers ha\'e 
exercised more influence in Europe indirectly than dirootiy, 
and more often through what they have written in the Arabic 
language tlian iu their own. Broadly speaking, he eonsidora 
it hardly an exaggeration to say that, with the exception of the 
seven pre-Ialaniic poets, the greater part of Arabic literature 
is the work of Persian authors. He observes that more often than 
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not Arabic literatute is the thocght of PoTniaD men written in 
Arabic inatend of Fetalan, and that to no dasa of writing does 
this apply so luiidi us to the soiontifio and pbiloEOphic books 
writtun during the period which corresponds to the European 
Middle Ages, which books did so much to refresh and rettne 
the slowly reyiTing European sonl. It was from them that 
Europe learnt again philosophy, science, mathematics, and even 
the Jaws and spbrit of chivalry. (M. M. V., 643.} 

We have, also, a similar opinion from another recent Orien* 
taliflt, Prof. K. U, Browne (B. L, H. P., 204), who snysi—* 
‘‘ Take from what is generally called Arabian science—from 
eitfigeBifl, tradition, theolog)^, philosophy, medicine, lexicography, 
history, biography, even Arabic grammar—the wor-k contributed 
by Persians, and the best part is gone. Even the forma of 
State organization were largely adapted from Persian models," 

The Umayyad Caliph Sdl^nutn (A.D. 715) b reported to 
have said of tho Persians—Persians who had stuck to Zoraistri- 
aniam as well as those who Eidopted Islam —** I am amsTed at the 
Persians* They have ruled one thousand years and never needed 
us for a moment, while we have reigned for one hundred years 
and not even for a moment have been able to do withont them.” 
(See Sir J. J, Modi s Foreword, B, 8. K,, XLI.) 

Prof. L Goldziher, of Germany, finds the investigation 
of the varied infinenecs which the B^sdnian civilization has 
exercised on did^erent sections of hmuanity geographically 
separated from one another as one of the moat fascinating chapters 
of the hbtory of civilization. He writea‘ Even in the 
language and the artbtic monument of the nation to which 
X belong we may observe reiuarkable traces of their mduenca 
Since tho times of the migration of the ancient Hungarians 
before they penetrated into the logionB limited by the Karpaihian 
mountulus we have continued to employ to tbiw day, to confine 
myaelf to religious nomenclature, words borrowed from Persia 
to designate God, namely, Isten, Persian Izadan; the devil or 
dog, Peraiatj druj; and in profane usage devaj, wanton is a remnant 
of daevik Our archicologiste and the bifltnriflnH of our art discover 
from time to time fresh vestigee of Persian elements in the ancient 
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niomment oi our art." (See Goldziher's paper on the infloenee of 
Parskm on Iskm, N. P. P., Pt. I, 49.) 

One great and irrepambte calamity which Parsis have 
suffered bj‘ the Arab conquest is the wart ton dcHtrnction of their 
literature by the fanatical enemy. We have it from Alidad 
Bahman ibne Kh&lddn (732-808 A.H.) that of all people, the Meta 
of whose history have rc^bed us, two natjons were more' weU- 
known for their learning, and they were the two great pre-Iaiatnie 
nations of the Persians and the Greeks, but the Persiima gaw very 
great importance to lenmiiig and intellectual pursutta, and in 
proportion to the greatness and e^rtent of their empire and the 
long ages through which their sovereignty lasted, their teaming 
too had proportionately obtained a vast scope. (I. P. P, K., 67.) 

Browne (R L, H. P., 12) luentiona a story, cited by the native 
biographere, as to how one day in Nieb^phr the Amir AbduUih b. 
Tahir (died AJ), 844) 'sras presented with an old bcK>k containing 
the romauoe of Wamiq and Adhra, “a pleasing tale which wise 
men compiled and dedicated to King KsusbirvAn," and how the 
Amir ordered its destniction saying that the Koran and the 
Traditions of the Prophet ought to soffioe for good Muslims, and 
adding "this book was written by Msgians and is accursed 
in our eyes", 

Comte A. de Uabineau (G. M. B. C., 7), who had the ndvon- 
toga of being in Persia an First Secacetury to the Prenoh AmbasKidor, 
tnftkm d deliberate statement that the Arab invaders had resorted 
to the most extreme baralmess not only againat the Persian rafie, 
but directly against its language, which they endeavoured to tk-s- 
troy entirely, fitid fdthough they were actuated or instigated by the 
most violent religious feeling, stiU they did not succeed in their 
attempt; iind we are told by the Orientalist Prof. Bleeck (latrod. to 
B. S. A., p. XlTf ) that the old Persum creed and inoml syatem 
exercised a greater influenoo on Mohamedan writers than ia gener 
rally known; inSiLdi, for example, are many precepts which evidently 
emanated from the Zoroafitrian religion, and it is a significant Met 
that in Bfludt nil the good kings are Peraians. 

From the fact that the compiler (AtorplH'Hemit) of Books 
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Vm and IX of tbo Diukard, in which the entiUDiuy aOcouct of the 
Naaks is given, says nothing about any previouB treitise being ooa* 
suited, Dr. West iniers that this compiler had acoesis to the Aveata 
texts and Pahlavi veTsions of all the Nasks be describes, Mlj three 
centuries after the Mohamedan oonguest, tbu Vashtag Nask and 
the Pahlavi version of tbi' N^dat alone Ijeittg what he could not 
obtain. The survival of so much of the sacred Zoniastrian literature 
during three centuries of Mohamedan era indicates, says West, 
thivt the final loss of nearly nJl this literature ivus not directly attri¬ 
butable to the Arabs as the Parsis suppose. His view is that so 
long as a considerable number of the Pei^iatiB adhered to their 
anriR nt religion, they wore able to preserve ite bterature aUnoet 
intact, even for centuries, but when through couversion and extern 
mination, the MazdA-worshippers had become a mere reumant, and 
then fell under the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, they rapidly 
lost all their old literature that mu not tu daily religious use, and 
the toss may have been due as much to their neglecting the necesr 
saty copying of manusoripte, as to any destrud^vieiiess on the port 
of their oonqueroFs, because the durability of a manuscript written 
on paper seHom exceeds five or six centuries. (See D. D, S., Voh 
XVIII, pp. XV, XVI.) 

This view of Dr, West, na.niely, that the ancient Petsiana 
themselves were to a certain extent blameworthy for the loss of 
their sacred books, inasninch aa they neglected to make copies 
from the few manuscripts which exited at the time of the last 
oompiler of the Dinkatd, is disputed by the Parsi scholars, Br. Sir 
J. J. Modi and Mr. Behranigore T. Anklesnria. Modi pufe the 
apt qut^tion that if the twenty-one Nasks were all extant at the 
timn when the compilers of the Dinkard wrote where whs the 
Deoessity for writing the coutents, and if zeal for preserving the 
literature prompted them to do the work, why did they do st half¬ 
heartedly by merely preserving the contents, and not by making 
copies and distributing them ? 

The fact is that by the end of the second oentu^ after the 
conqueet the work of destruction wos complete. Hence the 
acoessity for Aterp&t and other writers to collect, in the Dinkard, 
at leest the details of the oontente of the test books, fresh in the 
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inemory of taany persona at the time. It was the great feat of 
loetHorisatioa achieved by the Zoroaatrian 4|ftratioiw (prieata) 
which QDabled them to preserve and save their literature from 
eatire annihilation; and it is due to this preservation by memor)' 
that fiu miiny mistakes ol grammar and orthography are to bt* 

m 

I net with in the texts written by Afltravaua, long after the 
language of the Avesta ceased to be spoken, according to their 
oral vocaliaation. (See Modi'a Introduction to J. M. J, V., Ivhlix; 
B, T, Anklesaria'a article " Zoroastrian EeUgious Literature/’ 1. L. 

Aptil-July 1^30, 

Thu QiigiDHl destroyer of Persian litoratuic was Alexander 
the Great. What the MoslemB destroyed was the restored 
literature—the restoration of which was commenced by the 
Parthian king Vologases (Vudkhas} and more systematically 
porsuod in the reign of the hret S^silnian king. (M. O. C. P., 
6061,) 

In this connection it ia useful to cite the following remarkB 
of Dr. Martin Eang (H. £., 125), who hud the advantage of a 
long stay in Wesh^rn India and close friendly intorooiirBe with 
the Parsis and their Daetilrs:—'* Besides the o6S.oul 1 copies of 
the sacred books, there must have been other eepies of many 
portions of them, which would be indlspeosably necessary in all 
cities where priests and judges had to perform their duties, 
and the copies of the aaored books which the first 84s4nian 
moti,^r'^ h * f coUectHid were no doubt derived from these scattered 
copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 650 years of 
foreign domination and domestio anarchy which had intervened 
between Alexander and Ardeshir P&pdkjln, the BdsAnian kings 
were able to collect a large proportion of the old wri tines, if we 
may believe the details given of the contents of the books in their 
days, and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and pecsecutiona 
occasioned by the Mohamedons that we most attribute the 
final Ices of most of the writiugs. No doubt the books, as restored 
by the 8A sA nin.»s were chiefly colleotiuns of fragments, but some 
portion of ncMly every book aeomfi to have been recovered by 
them, and the total disappearoDoe of most of the bcxka must ba 

traced to recent times,'’ 

fi 
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We get farther light on this subject from Ihe D-JLdkt^u-i- 
Dinik, a treatisB written by Dasthr MELnfischihar GOBhudan, the 
high priest of fVtrs and Kerman, two centuri^ and a half after 
Yeadegitrd. In its introduction the author says that notwith¬ 
standing the perplexing struggle of the Drhj, and the grievous 
/lAlftinit y and oppreaakin which have happened to the foJthfnl, even 
now, by the grace of God there are Rifs, Magopats, Dasthrs, D^vara, 
Day other obserToTB and leaders of religion in many qiinrtera. 
iloreovac there are In seTeral places still other Mhbeds and Errads 
who have learnt the M4nthras and studied the commentaries, who 
have pondered over religions opiniom and are versed in religion, and 
can show the reason of things, and prefer meritoriouB deeds, for 
whom the pidh of imderstanding and learning such reJigious dogmas 
is open." (Bee Ervad T, D. Ankleearia s art. “ UifficiiltiQS of 
deciphering Plahlavi," K. R. G. M., 289.) 

As regards the intolerance of the Arab conquerors of Iran, 
there is a clear reference to it in one manuscript of the Pahlavi 
Bhndeheshn which Bir J. J. Modi cites in a contribulaou to T. I, 
of 12th Febrnary 1902. It is written there as follows:—"When 

the sovesreignty came to Tezdegnid,.then the Ajaba rushed 

into the oountry of Iran in groat multihide....The country 

of Iran remained with the Arabs and their own irreligious law was 
propagated by them ; the religion of Ma:alayaani^ waa weakened. 

. From the original creation until this day evil more 

grievous than this has not happened; for, through evil deeds 
■—on account of want, foreign habits, hostile acts, bad decrees 
and trad religion—ruin, want and other evik have taken 
lodgment." To this the learned savant adds other references 
from the Epistles of Manhsohilmr, the P&hlavi J&mAspi and the 
Dinkard, Book VII, oh. 8. King Yezdegard himself wrote in his 
letter to the Governor of Tfis :—The fires in the fire-teniplea have 
been extinguished. The reltgioua festivals of N&vroz and Sadcih 
have been darkened." 

In his Histoire des Arab M. Gement Huort mentions that 
the Caliphs mode life so troublesome, so intolerable, to the 
non-Musa ulmans that they converted themselves in large numberH 
to the new religion and there remained only a few Jews, Christians, 
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and in the cities, and the population in the country 

becarofi all, and very rapidly Miissulmnn, except in the 
mountainous cantons* Writnig to the Parsia of India in tho 
fifteenth oeutury, the Zoroastrians of Petak said that e^'er 
since tho overthrow they were living under such tronblouB 
times that the atrocities of Zobdik or Afr&sidb or Alesandei 
pale before what they had boen suffeiing for nine oentniieB. 

Largo numbers of persons were foroed daily to abjure the 
faith of their fortffnthers, and the fire'temples and other sacred 
places were destroyed or csonverted into mosques. 

The ZoroHstriaDB were regarded by their Arab oonquerors with 
mistrust and hatred. They wereeitoluded from preferment in the 
offices of the State and were eabjected to the jaeia or poU-tes. 

In the Indian Review (Madras) of January 1931 Mr. A. 
Homeed Hasan, B.A., LL.B., says that the ollegatiou that the 
jaiia or poU-tas is a religions tax levied from ail non-Muslims 
if they refuse to accept Islam in a Moslem state is contrary to 
historical facte, and observes that the Holy Prophet and the 
first four Caliphs, known in history aa the Righteous Caliphs, 
made it abundantly clear in the phraseology of their treaties with 
not^Mnslinia or non-Islam Statee that the jasia was the 

(;onsidcratioii paid by the non-Muslims or non-Mnalim Btates for 

the protection of their lives and properties. This tax m its origin 
was an equitable imposition Inasmuch as it exempted non-Mus¬ 
lims from the military servioe to which Muslims were liable. But 
the extortionate manner in which it was exacted from the Zoroa^ 
trian snbjecte nearly armihilated them. Th^ waa a constant and 
crushing grievance. (A. N., Preface xi, lii.) 

In less than a century after the conquest almost the entire 
Persian people embraced Islam. Many must have done bo in 
mder to gain the advanhigm aocruing from belonging to the same 

tdision as the rulers, as employment in state eervice and 

exemption from the joMia, and avoid the humUktion. indigmhes 
and persocutLon to which they were subjected. Some might have 
embraced Islam attracted by its aimpleT form. 

There are no people more ffiuatioaJ and more disposed to 
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pereecute their fonner oo-ieligionigts than the converts to a new 
religion, eapeoially if that religion is that of the roling nation. 
That was the case in Pecoia, The irantan i5oroafftriaiis were more 
aerioiifity molested Iqr their ijtioudam co-religionists, who had newly 
embraced Mohamedanism, than by the Arabs, Mr. G, K, Nariman 
is oonvinoedthat if the Zoroastriansof Persia have sofiered, and their 
sufferings have been exceedingly heavy, it was not due to Tnlftm ©r 
wholly to the Arabs, but was a consequence of a continnataon of 
causes in which the priestly dominance of the later RAHnniari 
period was not inconspicuous. The Arabs of those days wore 
sAstuated muoh mors 1^ greed than by religious iseal or even fonatjo* 
ism. Most of them were plunderers and as soch left no madr on 
the lands they conquered, except the religion wiiich they broad- 
casied”. (A. K., Preface, xiii, xiv.) 
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C^UPTER XIV, 

THE EXODUS PKOM IRAN. 

The puritQD minority, who in otedieiK?e to the dictateB of 
their oon»oience preferred ai all coet to adhere to their *‘Guod 
Beligion", tore Ihetmelvea from their anceBtral homes and lied to 
the remotest and most intbccessible localities of Iran ia order to 
preserve their religion and cultural independence. 

A number still stock to Ferak. The Islamites designated 
them in contempt (luebrea or infidele. The word Guebre is 
variously derived. Sir J. J. Modi is of opinion that it is probably 
the same as Pers. kur, t.#,. blind, which word can b© read <?a»r 
and which was changed into gabr^ (E, T. C. B., Vol. HI, 161.) But 
most probably it ia a oormptiou of the word ‘ Kd,feer’, meaning, 
na mfidel. Through centuries trf systematic iU und degrading 
treatment th^ deeply sank in ignorance and poverty. But lu 
spite of all this detaidenoe they have, in consequence, no doubt, of 
the latest st^tark in them of their ancient Faith, maintained hU 
along a high reputation for honesty, uprightness, moi'idit^, and 
obedience to the law. 

The figures of .^roatfirion population in Persia, at various 
periods, are approximately as follows:*^©;) Beginning of the 
18th century one million j (b) in the time of Path Ali fihuh 
(1708‘1836> £0,000; (fl) in the time of Mahomed Bhah (1830-46) 
30,000 ;(d) in 1854, as nsooriained by Mr. Manekji Hatuna, 
the agent in Persia of the Poisis of India, 7,726; (c) in 1926*27. aa 
asceitained by the Piirsi traveller Mr. Manek F. Mulk, 10,06Cl 
The Eorotttitrians of Iran residing at present in India uie about 
6,000. (M. S. 121 i M, O, 0. P., 209.) 

In Persia the ZoroHstrians uie to be chiefly found in Vexd 
and KcrmAn, and in anmller niunbers in TeJirAn, Isftih&ii and 
Shtr&z, and in the neighbourhood of the naphtha springs at 
BAkii. (J. Z. S., 179.) 

The small minority who left their home® in consequence 
of the tyranny of their rulera sheltered themselves in the 
jramutninouB country (Kohktin) of EhdtiUkn. (The PaTsia have 
a tradition that sevenil years before this certain Zoroastriun 
hfip Ha luwl removed themselves to the some uioimtHins. Having 
gathered from their knowledge of the Zend Avestu and JAmAspi, 
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an ancient treatitse in which foture eveubs wefe foretcld^ that 
Persia waa going ki be extrenielj' nnaife for the Zorotistiiim 
religion and its followers, these' latter refiigcefl forty-nine years 
before the accession of the last baa&nian emperor Yezdegard 
and nearly a decade before the accession of King Khiisraii 
Parviz, whose reign was one of the longest and most glorious 
of the bdsankm monarchy, gave op their homes, palaces and 
pleusances for the sake of their religion, which was more preoiotts 
to them than their worldly possessions, and went to the woods 
and mountains of Kohistfin.) Tlie fugitives stayed in Kohifittkn 
fciT about Si hundred years ^ and then, in conisequence of the 
commotion caused in the country by the fftil of the Umayyfkds 
and the coming to power of the Abbuslds, they emigrated to 
the city of Hormuz, on the northern shore of the Persian Golf, 
about 30 miles east of the site of Bunder Ahb^s. bir J. J. 
Modi odvftncea three reasons why Hormuz waa prefemed to 
any other place, namely, (1) that it was an emperiom of trade 
from where they could toide with India and earn their livelihood, 
(3) the coiuitry between the EohbtAn of KhflriatLn which they 
left and Hormuz was one where there stUl lived many Zoroosr 
trians, (3) besides these Zoroantrians, there were non-ZoroastrianB 
who had fall sympathy with them. (J. K. O, L, Ko. 25, 128.) 

Their stay in Hormuz was a short one of fifteen years. 
On the advice of their head priest, who was a competent astrologer, 
they procured vessels and set sail with their families for India 
and landed at Div, an island near the coast of Kithiiwar, in 
A.D. 766.* 

After they hod abided in Div for nineteBD years^ the head 
priest, having Iwi^Led into the astrologicai babies, advised them to 
give it up and set out in quest of another dwelling place. So they 
sailed for Gnjarit. When their vessels hod prooeeded some 
way, they encountered a furious storm. The Dostdrs of the 
Faith oSered up fervent prayers and mode a vow that if 

* ** It v^-B4 wHbodt Any Ulai □[ einpluBisiTig I fad pirt. tin- PvtL ticUXUDUnUy plAysd tq tbi 
•■Hy Uitory c}{ India thihl Bir EAtun tWLpi tba m mil floattL d-&liviicrti of SdpOCiO 

A jbat Eot IIm AXcmTalloiM at ill4 the gm% King hid hii ApjM_Jfcir 

the ■.pAda tboB abvoiMoIoqiJy diTAded hy a Fkn^ lalli m llut thfi ]^nr!« mmt* d«dj 
niUAlng lo ft land iq nhkii thftf tud wiAklad ml tcLflAAiiH A tbdtUuid yAAfi lArl3*r-" 
(End. Pt. Hern ItcHltcn, <]no(«d •ttwWADflLlLL.P.) 
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they aaJely reached the territory ai Hind, they would set 
up A great Fite to Behrilm (that ia, huild as Atash* 
Behr4in) in grateful remembrance of Ahiiril Maz^di’s kiod- 
oesa and protection. Their supplicationfl were heard. The 
fempeat abated and a proaparotis gale carried them In safety near 
Sanjan (A,B. 785), In that region was a virtuous Raja whose 
name was Jidi Bana or Jai Rani. The RlnA, frightened 
by their dreaa and accoutreioButa. at fimt conceived some fear for 
the safety of his crown and forbade any one of them to Jand except 
four of their wisest men. Accordingly four mobeda (priests) went 
np to him and gave him the in formation that he sought from them 
regarding their religion, juanners and eustoms. This they did in 
fifteen shhfcas or verses in Sanskrit. The head priest, the 
tells us, further assured the R4n4 in the following words 

*S'*i I* j U ^ jji. 

Ij? ^ jb 1j 

(“ Do not be heavy-hearted on our aoooont; no barm will com© 


through us to this country. We ahaU be the friends of 
all India and everjwrhere scatter the heads of your 
enemies,") 


Aooording to popnlar belief the composer of these aklokaa 
was Dastftr Nerift^ong DhavaJ,* but the name found in the 
raAiiuscripts is IkadhAra or AM Andhiirfl. These *Jlio*ai 
are the oldest document relating to the Parsis in India, 

The Rilni was satisfied and gave permission to the pilgrim 
lathers and their families to land and settle in his dominion 
on the following oonditiona, namely, that they should adopt the 
language of the ooimtry, dress their femali® in the Indian fashion, 
besx no weapons, and perfomi the marriage ceremony of their 
children iit night, in conformity with the Hindu custom. Then 
some intelligent persons sorveyed the land and discovered a 
spaoiouB plain. A spot in thia wilderness Wiig chosen and there 
the refugees made their abode. The Dasthr gave it the name of 
SanjitD.t From that day the surnnme Sa njanA came into vogue. 

„ * * Jnute/A mrtftr thi^ mtoM ilaariiltfd lii tb* twBlUh ■antor. w- t 

Sfcimkrit Ttnifla at « ootuidanblt fotHaa ot th« Z^rotatrAD nl.giou* 

t '• origin, bat ws. diil glMn bj Uk, ZotoMtri-n 

Bujiti In Lhi diitrkt nf Kotii(An._tl.*t KoliMtiu in whiali tbnt 

flnL look nlu^ ntigion kpct n^e. (H. B, P, a. B&A ^ 
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Hib Sum TiMTAtiKVJi MoHA^ttKVJi Baka, 

the enlwhteoed and popular Ruler of Uharampur SUt®. * di«»t 
descoadant of Jadi Rani, Kinff of Sanjin, who gave shelter to the 
Parei rofnffc^*® from 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE PAESIS Df IKDIA 

Tke day on which the refugees litnded waa Frida}^ toz 
Sahman of the month Tir. After a period of nearly Ato years 
they founded an Atash-Behrim* in Sanjin with the permission 
of the RinA, The aged Doetiirs inatollod the tempJe, which 
was named “ IrAnabAh” (“The Prince or Lord of Inm"), iti 
remembranoe of their fatherland. The ceremony of mstallation 
wis performed in fnU conformity with the presortbed rites. 
Bahman KaikobAd Sanjana says, in his Kissah'i^SanjAn. (“The 
Story of Sanjln”), which woh composed by him, in Persian verse, 
at the vary dose of the sixttjentb century, that in those days 
men were versed in spiritual matters and were able to observe 
religious precepts on account of their wisdom. 

The day of installatioa woa ros Adar of the month Adar, 
Adar being the name of the Yazad who presides over Fire. Accor¬ 
ding to Sir J, J. Modi (M. E, H. P., 13) the year was 1S9 A.Y, 
(A.D. 700), Bat another Farsi echoiar, Mr. Behnungore T, 
Aoklesaria, gives the following information :■—“ Aooordmg to Fhrsi 
tradition as preserved by the Athravans (priests) of India , after 
settling in BanjAn for a short while the Forsis cstablLshed the 
IrAnshAh Fire, the 'Atash'i VabarAm', in San^n under the leeder- 
abip of Mobed Netyosang Dhaval. According to oua tradition 
the holy tiro was enshrined in ‘ Sam vat (?) 777, rois 23, mAh 
equivalent to I6th June 853 A.G., on the 26th day of the 
Hindu month Jyeshthi^ in the year 234 A.Y. In this case 
wo have taken the PaiBi Itoz MAh to have been Eadimi. Accor¬ 
ding bo another tradition the holy fire IrAnshAb was enshrined 
on the 3tb day of the 9th month, on roz Adar mAh Adar, in 
the Somvat (?) 777. If we take the five sapeinumerary days at 

* 01 thit dlilnffint of bhd iiLdrad fire, llifl li tho TTm 

of Iho Aria wlikh mats ii|i LLq iuttid iin KvA 4her cotHKtmtiofi 

t«k* jnw** tima Erm of tho Linte CHK^piod \n oomir'QdijnB ilu 

f ■ ywr If ipfDt Ld rtllgldiii Ht« fot Lhf nontflon^lond (Uodl'i ** A Ffw 

E™ti In Bftfly Hlitorj of IhA Fmnlf in^ Lb*ir 14) 
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the end of the niODth Abin, thL"; date would oorreBpond to the 
3lsfc of December S55 A.C.” (See Mr. Ankleearia'a art. b the 
Bombay Ohionicle of G-tMOSl, page 39.) 

The Pars is pursued a ooasfcbg trade, and as they bcieased 
in nombers they began, about 300 years after their landing b 
Sanj&n. to disperse over the neighbouring districta, and went to 
Vftnkdiner, Broach, Variiv, x4nkleshvar, Ghinbay, and NavsAri. 
Wherever they went they prospered. 

Five hundred years aiter the establishment of the first 
Fire-temple, ail the wise men of BanjA,t] met together one day, 
and “with a view that there may be no quarrel or dispute” 
made a solemn oontract to divide a]] those places in Gu^rAt where 
there were (laymen) of good thoughts mto the 

following five panthaJes (spheres of ecclesiastical office and 
jurisdiction), namely, (1) San jin, from rivet Pftr to river Dimtur 
or Dautora, (3) Navsfi-ri, from river Pir to river Variiv, 
(3) Godireh or Godivreh from Vnriav to Aukleehvar, (4) Broach, 
all territory from Ankleshvar to Cambay, and (6) Chmbey. 

Subsequently many settled in Thana, where they were found 
by Friar Odorio, who travelled in India in 1321. 

The first settlers m Cambay succeeding in trade, others 
followed and in time the Farsi element became so strong, that 
by their overbearing conduct they forced the Hindus to leave 
the oity. Among those who had thus to go was a baqqfi,! or 
baniA of the 13[U^^ Ij^id caste, Ivaiyanriti by name, who having 
amassed considerable wealth m the pearl trade in Buiat, Wed 
a numerous band of KolLs and Rajpiite, and in a night attack 
put to the sword many of the Farsi residents in Cambay and 
set fire to their honaes. Such as were able to save their lives 
Bed, and not one Farsi was to be seen in Cambay, 'rhia seems 
to have happened in the 10th oenbury A.D* (H- F. A- L. 53.) 

At the end of the next century another disaster befell the 
Parsis, They hid a amall colony at Tariftv, which is sitimtod 
at some distance fr om Surat. The ruler wua the Rajpfit 

■ PrlD«l|i«l Blupvnliih Hflnjwijl WediwU nrgiua In hi! IL P. H., rjiTTwA, ilutTbi 
Piwl ectmx In ta. not ilatlTfi^td bafon tho nok ol Hut lawn hj AlAo-a-diu 

kruj la IS37 hat ootrl^ threa bqmlfol altw Out «onl, and ha rimut-lw that 
lb« Paul oolaaj WH aonriihlitB lo luoaa jeoi. 
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of Eataupftr, who imposed an ostraordinaicy tribute on the Pais is. 
The latter refusEjd to pay and drove away the troops sent by 
the Chief to enforce the demand. When & fresh force arrived from 
Batanphr the Paniii men were abaent at a feast outside the limits 
of Variiv, but the women donned the armour of their husbands 
and rolations and made a determined stand against the troops. 
When on the point of victory the helmet of one of the female 
warriors fell down, exposing her long flowing hair. Seeing that 
their opponents were but females, the Eatampfir soldiers took 
heart, rallied, and made a desperate assault. The brave Parsi 
ladies prelening death to dishonour heroically leapt into the 
Thpti river, which runs through Vari4v, and perished in the 
cold embrace of ita waterii. The memory' of this sad event is 
kept green at Surat, NavaAri and in surrounding localitfea by 
the observance ol religious oerfimonies, on the 26th day of the 
first month (of the ShebenabAhis), in honour of those who M 
on this oocaaion. The day b known as the VariAvi Behedm's 

Parabh. 

In the Kbaah-i-8anjS.n, which b the oldest book that the 
Parsb possefis emanating from the pen of a Parsi of Ma and b 
almost the only source of our knowledge of the early history of the 
Parsb in India, it b related that some time after SOO yeaiB had 
elapsed in ladb. Islam reached ChAmpiner.” Some years 
after hb accession to the throne SulUn Mahinild* determined apon 
making the conqui^t of Banjau and commanded Alf KhAn to 
attack that city. The Hindu Kaja was terror-atruok and appeafed 
to the Parsis, laymen as well aa priests, to gird up their loins in 
hb service and lake the lead in the impending battle. He exhorted 
them thus: “ If you acknowledge the obligations you owe to my 
forbears who have patronbed you and have always been good to 
you, do not forget the duty of gratitude.” Pourtoen hundred 
msil-clsd Parab, worthy descendante of the martial-spiiited ancient 
Persians tanged thamselvea with the Raja s forces in the battle¬ 
field. A furious engagement took place. Suddenly there was 
a rout in the Hindu tanks. Then a devout layman of the Good 
Beliglon spoke to his comrades: I do got see, either in front or in 

nt Jshn WUmp Utft Ihii Shpli SlihmOd wM 
Pf g-J- who iRgnlSin Abmunhtturt !«» lAW IWSI. 
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rear* so as one of our Hindu associates. They have 

stampeded and none but we of the Good Faith reniahiB on the 
battla ground. Now is the hour of combat. Dear friends I it 
behoves us bo ujarch in line of battle like lions. If m all rush 
upon the enemy in a body, we shall surely pour out the blood 
of the foe with sword and arrow.” The first layman to enter 

field bore the name of Atdeshir, the same as that of the 
victorious founder of the S48anian empire. Ho stood np in the 
arena, clad in armour, javelin in hand, and a sword begirt For 
three days and nights the Earsis Ijattled with the Moslem enemy 
of their Hindu Eaja and routed Alf KhA.ti and bis army. 

Alf Khttn retnrned with a large force to renew the tigh t. 
This time he was suecessfuJ. Ardesbir pierced by an arrow fell 
and his men were thrown into disorder. On Ijoth sides many 
warriors were slEiim The liaja himself was killed, in the end 
ail the Bghedim (men of the Good Faith) were diiipersjed. 

This disastrous event occurred in A.D. 1490*. After the 
fitU of Sanj&ni those of the Farsis who escaped the general 
massacre fled to the mountains of Bihrot, about eight mdes east 
of fianjiLn, carrying along with them the sacred Fire. Aff -. g r n, 
sojourn of twelve years here, they went to Bimchi,, a town near 
Buhdr, still carrying thtjir Fire. When the tidings reached that 
town ev'ery one came out with loving kindness and three hundred 
horsemen with several men of note went forward to escort them. 
When fourteen ycarB had elapeed, the Fire was carried to the city of 
Navean on the snggeetfon of a Ji^ng man of that place, CMngfl 

ShAb, son of IsA, who wiw a poewm of retmirkable reUgiooa zeal 
and great benevolence. 


DtoWr ShApilrji MAnookji fjanjona has oompoeod a Fareitui 
poem, in two partSj entitled " Kissah-j'-Atash VarharAm kd dar 
SheheH-NavsAri nao sflMito" (t.a., An aoooimt of the Fire-temple 
which was newly founded in the city of NaVBAri). The first part is 
entitled the “ Kiasah-i'ZarthGshtian-i-HindftstAn” (U, An aocount 

of the ZOToaatrians of India), and the second bears the title 
BiAn-i-A toah BebiAm-i-NavsAri (».s^An account of the Fire- 

Bit J. J .hew* ergnrnttl.. U, «i .rtisl* publklwd h, J. K. a L Nt aS floafll. io 
•nppert at ki. to usa w L. h<l as (loaBj. m 
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temple of Nave&fi “). In this Kieea-lt 785 A.Y, (1416 A,D*) is given 
m the d 3 ito when Ch^Dgi^ Sh4h brought the Fire to Navs4ri. 

After the aaered Fire was installed at NavBftri, Chang& 
Shilh called tt^thor the three priests who had acoompanied 
it from Sanjitn and the priests of !NavsAtTi, and in order to 
avoid disputes in the future got a compact made in wntmg 
that tho three priests were to attend the sacred Fire only and 
ah the religious ceremonios, both for the living and the dead, 
even in the families of the three priests themselves, were to be 
performed by the Navs4ri priests. This arrangement oontiniied 
peacefully for a number of years. EveutiuiUy, owing to internal 
di^nsions, the eaored Irilnsh4h Fire w'os transferred from Navs4ri 
to Bu1s4r iu 1741 and from Buls&r to Udw4dl4 on 2dth October 
1742, and It has ever since rested there and is visited by numeioua 
Farsi devotees from all parte. Twenty-throe jmts afterwards the 
^oroBotrians of NavsArl, under the leadership of the good-natured 
Dee4i Khotshed founded an Atsiab-Bebrhm in their town, which 
is the second great Fire-temple in India. 

It was at Surat that the Pdrsis first gained some considerable 
importance and came in contact with Europeans. The Fortugueae, 
the French, the Dutch, and the English alike found in them 
valuable auxiliaries, 

Surat wod the cradle of the British Empire in Indio, and it ia 
a historical fact that the Fhrsis had a hand, however small It may 
be, in the foundation of British rule in Western India, On two 
occasions, one in the seventeenth and another in the eighteenth 
cantmyi it was Farais who wore instrumental in procuring Jirmdns 
from the Mogul Court which enabled the British to establish thek 
footing in Bur at. 

Bilstam MAnck (1635-1721), an ancestor of the opulent and 
well known “ Sheth KhiLnd&n ” Paisi family, was a broker of the 
United East India Company, He had acquired considerable repu¬ 
tation as a philontbrapist and pubtio spirited citken. In IGGO he 
accompanied the European head of the Burat factory to Delhi to 
ask the Emperor Aurangzeb to remove the difficulties under which 
the Company suffered. In an account dated A.D, 1711 written 
in Persian verse by a Farsi piioBt named Jomshed Kekobttd, the 
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writer makes EAstam oddresis the Emperor as followsThis 
gontteman has come to Indin from the West to trado. The aoblos 
of yotir ^lajestj's exalted Court do not allow liim to enter the 
Thb Englishman is very honourable and is anxious to be under the 
royal shadow. He prays that by the grace of Tour Majesty he 
may be ^ven a place and protection in Surat, so that he may 
begin his businoss of trade and have also his storebunse.'^ Accor¬ 
ding to the account, the Emperor replied, through his V n.Kir As&d- 
kiiitn, that the English should be given places for houses and 
stores in the city of Surat, that they might Imild houses in it, that 
they should receive no harm and be subjected to no prohibitions, 
and that no taxes should be impoeed on their trade, (S. P, G. P,, 14.) 

Again in the eighteenth century, Sorabji Kavasji, who was 
controller of Surat Be venue, an extensive eTilgirdar, and a leader 
of the Parai community, enjoyed great iofiuouce at the Conrt 
of the Great Mogul. Se was deputed to Dellii by the Chief in 
Council of Surat, ou belialf of the English factory, to obtain 
firmdns from the Emperor, The historian H. G. Briggs writes, 
in hia book “ Cities of Gfljarashtra” (p. 120), as followsThe 
name of this Mt^ian nobleman ocoupies a distiaiguished page in 
the annals of the Anglo-Indian history as the party through 
whose assistance some valuable Jirmdns wore procured from the 
Great Mogul for the English, and the means by which certain 
mnnificont gifk were made to the British Chief of Surat.” It is 
mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, an official publication, that 
this Soiabji Kavasji was of great service to the English in 1760 
when they obtained command of the Surat Gaafclo and the post of 
ifogni .\dinira], and thiit ho returned to Surat bringing dresses of 
honour and a horse to the heads of the English factory at Surat. 
(See M. M. L. P., 84; T, L of 27-10-1983, p. 14.) 

There are no anthentio records to ahow the exact date of 
the arrival of the Farsis in Bombay, which, now one of the 
Bnest and biggest cities in the British Empire, owes its rise 
and prosperity in a considerable measure to these indusfcrionn 
enterprising and benevolently disposed people. So long as a 
century and half ago a Boholarly and distinguished Governor of 
Bombayt Sir John Malcolm, wrote that there was no body of 
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natives in India so pemartable for their intelligecoe and enterprise 
as the Parsis, and that Bombay had . owed ite advancement m a 
gtCQit degree to thi^ class^ 

Bombay was ceded to the British by the Crown of Portugal 
as part of the dowry of Infanta Catherine of Braganza on her 
ma^ac^e to King Cliarles n of England (1661). The king seems 
to have found this distant acqnisitioti o^ his sw tin provable tHt 
ho got rid of it by bestowing it, in 1668. upon the East India 
Company, “ m free and common swnage. as of the Manw_ of M 
GreeLich, on payment of an annnd rent of £10-m gold In a 
Jotter dated Bombay 18th Janmiry 1671. Sir Stte>msham Master, 
who was one of the four leading servants of the East India Com- 
Dftnv selected in 1668 to go to Bombay and receive over charge of 
LUnd from the King's offmers. writes Here is ^ ^me 
Parsees bnt they are Htely come since the English had the Inland 
and are most of them Weavers, and bav^ not yet any place to doe 
their devotion in or to Bury their Dead, 

The general belief is that the first Parsi settlement in Bom- 
Jjay was a little before it was ceded to the British the Grown 

of Portugal, 

The Porsis availed themselvca to the utmost of the era of 
neaoe justice and security which followed the advent of Bnteh 
rule in ludia. Their latent capacity soon asserted ifeelf. They 
oarne rapidly to the forefront and took a most prominent position 
in nmttora sooud. educational, ooramercial and induatrml. By their 
enterprise and industry, combined with the truly Zoroastrian 
Bpirit of probity and fair desding, they amassed large fonrtunea; 
iind equally under the urge of their time-honoured Faith they gave 
away fiedy. making the Farsi name renowned throughout the 
world for unstinted munificence. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MODERN PARSIS. 

We will now giro, as briefly as poasible, some noteworthy 
inatanoea of the aebievements of the Earsis. after the advent of the 
British rule, which have brought them iah> such eminenoe in spite 
of their raiorofiooplcal number, and in view whereof a prominent 
Bengali patriot, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha, not long ago expressed 
himself thus :—" When I rocall how the Parses conmnmity numeri¬ 
cally 30 small, is great beyond meaiuire in social progress, politioal 
talents, constitutional agitation, commercia] and industrial enter¬ 
prise, and in large-hearted charity and philanthropy, and bow 
much India owes in her march on the road to modem progress to 
her Parsee sons, 1 feel that one of the greatest and happiest days in 
the history of onr country wns that on which the Parsee refugees 
from Persia landed on the Indian shore. " 

One of the earliest Parei settlers in Bombay, probably the 
very first, was Dorabji Nanabbai, the founder of the well-known 
Patel hirully, which has produced naany men of fame. He came 
with his family from S^vili (near tjuiat) in A.D. 1640. Ho was 
appointed by the Portnguese as their agent to deal with the 
indigenous population, which duty he was required by the English 
to continue to perform after their entering upon possession. They 
also entrasted to him the collection of the body tax which they 
levied upon the inhabitants, who mostly belonged to the Koli 
ac fisherman class. This business the skilful Fbisi oanied out so 
loyally and smoothly as to make him popular alike with the 
population and the authorities. 

On Dorabji^s death (1669) bis son Bhstam was confirmed by 
the English in all the ofOces which bk father held. This Btlstam, 
the namesake of the renowned ancient natio nal paladin, has made 
hk name written in red letters in the nTmnk of Bombay. 

In the year 1692 there wne a severe outbreak of plagne in 
Bombay, when most of the Europeans and the garrison were laid 
up with fever and pls^e. Taking advantage of this unfortunate 
ouciunatance, Y&kCit Kh4n, the EJidi Chief of Janjir&, who was an 
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i,d««na.nt rder coam^ » tege fl«t. Rmtay. 

Ho tonaed OB the WoBd ana seized the Donpi Fort The 
E,^eB rr.ro so aietreeooa rriU. aineos tot toy were uoable 
to^i« owoy to intoars. But to Patel Ehtom. toe to ho 
todihoBO o£ his rooe, determiBoa to show his ^tr to to 
Gorcmment whom ho was aening. He raiaed a iorce ot ^hs 
torn to Bstto popolafioB sod hoiaiy fooghl to >ny^™ 
and s-t-red tom. Ho too seat mesaeBg^ to the Chief of the 
Enelish faotory ot Borat to noqqaiot him with these ha^omgs. 
That offloial SOOB after onived m Bombay ai^ took " 

Uio goyeromeDt from Bdslam, who for some days had boon to 
yiitroal goYemcft of the Island, 

Oa the 13th November 1903, Mr. Oodinho, a Portuguese 
read before to Bombay Btaneh Boyal Asiatic S^j. 
a oaom onlitled “Porfagnese documeBts of to 17tb and ISth 
ooBtoiies relatiBg to Patseea". These doomnOBta eh™ tot to 
Pazsie had served OBdor the PortogBOso as soldiers m to years 
1738 sBd 1789, sod raised a spooial oompaoy of toir owb as 
TOlnnteors. two of which volonteere were made eosigo OBd oaptain. 
(M. G. B. B., 18 .) 

Doriog to limeo whoB Nspctom Bonaparte woo dreamily 
al tha ooogBost of to Boat, to formal d a Native mtia rn 
^mbav was in great forwardneea. By Febmary H99 fonr 
^pleto oompani^ for to mfentry end two for ar^ry wm 
of the Notivo Portuguew inhabitote. The Parsia had 
formed sis .tong oompanies offleored by to i^t reop^tahlo of 
toir race ready to be employed in ony sitoation tot oircum- 
^T^ght Toodor oapodioBt In 1805 to Lioot.-6oBona 

-T7;;;;;r^a »^™i,lr o-p.! tm»r •» 

,gW cl Bomtay. tto «tl»« *• ^ at ^ 

■ * . .tot th. Pr*ta.b iW. lncia«i OD U« irtitorit, ai 

»li m * -ggj ^ rf DoMftWkoy tut I hiT* 

' c. It. p«io 4 «.a th,y «. ftU .a«it Oft tbi. 

to Ibftt Cto ot my oommiiBity *-• 

A* ft ^ tto aoprtdftii™. oi ihftfiiaato inTftaot. i™* 

pat olhfty^ftb ^ j,*,_pcd 10 Ibft *t«y HwmtlPPid by tLa 

^ 

ftmtbftrttyi'* 

I* 
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CtamiKiDdirig the Forcea saggested the arming of the VAtsk, 
“^ery stout men", iiving in the Port, with pikes "as their 
religiouB habits proclndo them from using fire-arrjos". 

During the bepoy Mutiny at Oawnpore an intrepid young 
Farsi, by name Adarjl, was in the midst of the 6ght and the first 
to scale the walls and implant and 'unfnil the Union Jack on 
the Pott, for which Ijcave deed he was dcKJorated with a gold medaJ, 
presented with a revolver and a sword of bonbur, and awarded 
a special'pension.' 

On 29th May I860 Mr. Pestonjee Sorabjeo received from the 
Govemnienl of India a patent of the title of Eh/ini va BahMuri 

a lord and bravo man), a uiediil, and a handsome gratuity as 
a reward for his indefatigable exertions in the conveyance of mafla 
during the periloas lime of the Sepoj' Mutiny Hia charity and 
generosity were prm*erbiaL 

In I. I* Q. of October 1933, mention k made in the Editorial 
Notes (p, 3) of a Parsi youth from the Fun jab, a mere lad, who 
when the Kafirs were stilJ ruling in Persia, was seized with fervent 
love for the ancient motherland, went over there, and shodk Persia’s 
youth from their long stupor of apathy and inaction. He called 
them out into the drilling fields of the land and galvanised 
them into action and enthusiaam, never found in Iran in latter 
years, ildtitudes of Persia’s youth had hailed and followed him 
then; and were it not for hLs forced ejectment from the knd, 
he might have succeeded in oohipleting the mEirvel, 

On the oconrrence of the Groat World War a number of 
Parsis* availed themselves of the opportunity to oshibit their 
loyalty and attaebment to the British Government. In all the 
many theatres of that War there were Ihrsis to l>e found. Mnny 
of them were mentioned in despatches and many received various* 
war distinctions and decorations, both I^ritish nnd allied, for gallant 
and devoted service. A number nuide the supreme snerifire, in 
oommemoratiou of whom a memorial coluiiiu hus I cen raised in a 
prominent position in Bombay, where every year on Uie Armistice 

• AmtuiR IhAH wM li iofl Dl antJliciT, whii ma ilian « rollen itnAcni ncl ont 
ot Ut IMOI. ^ 




'tl 



I’uid Wit Mflmot'iil Ctiliinini Bambojr. 


Darmb P. Ewi^s olbriik^ jhrpjiEi it iM. UeilWi 

Ult Pin! birq«f wfco di*4 dwioB Wit 


fPiMM ^TiJ-tJltioi Ditlnr 
la :t|i iiwitd munurt al 
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Day an EisBemblage is held under the presidentship of the Geuefal 
Officer Gonmnding Bombay District, or, in his absence, of a repre¬ 
sentative of his, wreaths are placed at the foot of the memorial, 
speeches are made, and the Parsi Company of the Indian Auiil* 
iary Force sounds the Last Post. Among those who lay these 
wreaths, Insides the Farals, are the British Army and some of the 
foreign Consuls in Bombay. 

One of the Rusis who fought for the British in the World 
War had the privilege of being allowed to join a British regiment. 
This was Mr. BatEin^ A. Neemuchwalk, of the Poona Volunteer 
Eifles, who was enlisted in the 5tli Hoyal Dubliti Fusiliers. He is 
a crack Tuarksmim and distingniahed himself at the Bisley meeting 
in 1914, For an Indiaj] he has reeeii*ed the unique honour of 
being an Honorary' Life-member of the very esolusive l^ndon and 
Middlesex Bitle Association. 

During the Boer War a 3 'oung Parsi gentleman, Mr. Jehangir 
Framji Dorabji GhaswoJa, was enlisted as a private in the 2nd 
Battalion of the South African Light Hors^ and was promoted to a 
Oorporal’B pkee. He was shot through both his knees in the battle 
ofColei^ (I5th Deoember 1899), Mi, Rustam Jiyanji Mcdi, 
Bar.-at^I^w, a son of the late veteran savant Sir J. J. Modi, and 
air. Dorabji Sorabji K. AdenvaJa, were the first and only Phrsi 
members of the Hon’hle Artillory Company of London. 

A Pami aristoorat of Poona, Kh4n BahMhr Sardar Doiubji 
^j», a grandson of Pestonp Sorabji mentioned before, waa at 
one time the champion shot of the Bombay Presidency, In com¬ 
petition even with military men he eaixied off some of the first 
prizes in rifle matches. 


On the Government of India's Training Ship Dufferin, Parsi 

by »ptih.fe for 


«» 1 DiTOioD of tho 

^ John Ambotoco Brigrfe Ova««, hapSled moio thM Ujroo 

oivio di>t •“'dio .treas and uaieliy, during 

o«« d„Wbauo«. epideadc., ^ DiyidonLi b2 


OF THe UODEBK FA.BSI 5 




fcndsnng iDOst laadahte servioea without tha difitinction ot 
caste} oreod or colour for tins last 29 years* 





r^nt Kbt*) CRdvti 


The Bombay Dockyard b a monument to the indoefery, 
enterprise, and integrity of a Piaai family, the Wadi&s. The 
Ptotais wore the pioneer ship'builders m British ^dia, Suiat 
was during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the most 
important sea-port of India. It was the chief station of the English 
for building ships in India, and upto two centuries ago there 
were no docks in ejdstenoe in Bombay, 

lAvji Nasarvanji, the founder of the iUostiioua Wadii 
family, and the first of a long line of famous naval architecto. 
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was bc^rti st tjurat id the. year 1710, He took employnieiit in 
the East Inditi Company 'g dockyard them. In 1735 a Paisi, 
Dbanjibhal by name, was master-builder at Burat. In that year 
a vessel, " The Queen", wia built In the Burat Dock for the 
Company tinder the foreinanahip of young Lavji, Mr. Dudley, 
then master-attendant at Bombay, was despatched from Bombay 
to inspect it. He was so attracted by the ability and intelligenoe 
of Davji that he persuaded him to prooeed with some artidceni 
to Bombay, where the goyemment were desirous-of establishing 
It ship-building yard. With the permission-of Dhanjibhtij, Ijiyji 
proceeded to Bombay and selected a site for the dn nTrg 

I^vji brought up two of hie sons, Manakji and Bamanji, to 
his own craft. Th^ entered the dockyard-working-as common 
carpenters on the magnificent-wagis* of Es, 12 a month, hut in 
due course they aoqgiied, under their fathers inatruotians, snob 
proficiency in naval architecture that, by their united exertions, 
the reputation of the Bombay Dockyard became universally known 
in India^ In 1772, that ia two years before his death, Lavjt was 
presented by order of the Court of Directors with a silver foot-mle 
with the inscription “ A memorial from the East India Company 
of the long and faithful services of rn.vji, their master-bailder 
at Bombay, .Anno 1772." 

On their father s death, Manakji was appoinled master* 
builder and Bamanji assistant master-builder. These two brothers 
liuilt 2d ships, besides repairing many veasete of the British 
sQuadroD, They received more than once special t^nks from the 
Court of Directors, and, in 1783, were presented with gold medals 
by Vice-Admiral Bir Edward Hughes with suitable inscription and 
given a jdghit in perpetuity, in the district of Pare!, which is now 
a part of Bombay city, 

Bamaoji's son Jamshedji built, in 1802, Mia Cornwallii, a 
frigate of fifty guns, for the East India Company, and his success 
determined the British Government to order the construction of 
Bhips for the Bi^al Navy at Bombay. This Jamshedji was the 
f^t of the Parsi master-builderB to be entrusted by the Lords of 
to Adnuiaity with the building of mennof-war in India. He 
designed and built 16 men-of-war and -10 Urge ahipe. The 
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authorities in England gave a high opinion of the vessels hnOt by 
him. Vice-Admiral Sir Edward PeUew wrote:—'The Sahetia , 
sails as well as any of our frigates, stands np better^ and had any 
ship but her been frossen up in the Baltic as she was for nine weeks, 
she would not have stood the buffeting of the ice one day, whereas, 
she name off unhurt. It was wonderful the shocks she stood during 
heavy gales." As to the man-of-war Minden built by the same 
lUaster-buitder. Captain Low, who commanded it, infonned him 
that the opinion formed of her in England was highly favourable. 
He further wrote, “ Being much on board, I had opportnnitiea of 
hearing the opinions of most people belonging to the King's yard at 
Portsmouth: they all, common shipwrights as well aa their officers, 
expr^sed upprobation. I have heard many of them declare that 
no ship so highly hniahed or composed throughout of matoria] ao 
good hod l)een launched from any of His Majesty’s dockyards, or 

any yard in England, during the lost fifty years.We have 

found her in all ciroumatonceB answer extremely wdl—in my 
opinion better than any ship in which I have sailed hitherta" 


Jatnahedji had the satisfactioa of having bis good work 
appreciated by the Court of Directors in the sabstantial shape of 
the grant of a jdghir yielding an annual revenue of Bs. 6,fl00. 
(K. H, P., Vol. I, 60 ff.) 

The list of ships built by the WddiAa between 1735 and 1863 
comprises 170 war vessels, etc., for the East India Company, 34 
WMships for the Royal Nav^-, 87 merchant vessels for (ffivate 
firms, and 3 vessels for the Queen of Muscat. 

The 16th of July 1783 is one of the most important dates in 
the history of the Paras of India. On that day was bom in H. H* 
the Oaikwad'a city of Navsftri, in tiujarftt, Jamsetjee Jejeebhai, 
who was destined to make the Parai name illustrious far and wide 
by hitt most mimificent aud catholic charities and benefaetiona out 
of a vast wealth acquired hy enterprising and succeed merchan- 
iise. It speaks highly of his sagacity and judgment that he^made 
the stream of benevolence flow in channels then unknown. He 
richly merited the dignity of knighthood which was csonferred upon 
him by Her Moat (iracious Majesty Queen Victoria m 1842. He 
was the first Parai and the first Indian to be awarded this high, 
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diatiaction. When 0. E* the Governor of Bombay Sir George 
Anderson, publicly presented the patent of knighthood to this £kst 
Indian knight, he said, “Yon, by your deeds for the good of 
mankind, by your acts of princely munificence to alleviate the 
pains of suSerbg humanity, have attained this honour, and have 
become enrolled amongst the illustrious of the land*” 

In 18S7 Sir JaniBetJoe became the recipient of a signal and 
nnoommon honour, namely, the Freedom of the City of London, 
which was bestowed for the first time on a native of India. 
This honour was accorded to him as a testimonial of the high 
eetimation entertained of him by the Corporation of the City of 
London, and from respect for bis justly renowned character 
as a princely benefactor of his county and mankind—a noble 
example of blameless private life and public worth us a citizen 
of Bombay, and of spotless commercial mfegrity as a most 
eminent Eritisb subject and merchant in India. 

This distinguished philanthropist was also the first native 
of India upon whom was bestowed the hereditary degree, dignity 
and title of a Baronet. 

He passed away on 16th April 1859, ** the most eminent 
British subject of India, the best beloved citizen of the world.” 

On tJs death his eldest son KhorBhedji succeeded to the 
Baronetcy. To his enlightened IJberalily the Beooan College 
at Poona, which after a long and glorious career, has recently 
been closed by the Government of Bombay as a measure of 
economy, owed its existenoe, 

Bi^toinji, the second son of the first Baronet, was also 
of a most charitable dtsposition. His benefactions flmnmntftl 
to the magnificent sum of 40 lakhs of rupees. From the King 
of Portugal he received the title and dignity of a Count for his 
handsome benefactions in the Goa territories, together with 
the present of two pieces of cannon. The Freedom of the City 
of London was bestowed on Bflatamji in 1864 in recognition of 
hie munificent gifts to the iostitutuons of London. 

The eecond Parsi and second TtifiinTi qh whom a Baronetcy 
was conferred was Sir Dinshaw Manookjee Petit (l8£tS'1901). 
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He disMogoished himself equally by his great busioess enterpr^ 
attd by hiis large-hearted maDificeoce. He took important part in 
developing the ootton-miU industry and so tedding materially to the 
prosperity of Bombay- He annually spent a large amonnt on 
charity, and eepeciallj on sahemes having for their object the 
advancement of the pnblic good ta the amelioration of the condition 
of bis own community. AByJuma for infirm animals, schools, 
dharamsJidldgt reservoirs, dispensaries, and mimoroas other 
institutions nwde heavy callft upon his liberality. The total amouirli 
of his benefactions amounted to nearly twenty lakhs of rupees. 
He had the distinction of receiving from the Shfth of Persia thfe 
presentation of a Royal Diploma, espre^ive of Hie Majestyh 
reoognition of his great merits. 

In the roll of Parsi merohant magnates and public benefaotora 
the name of Sir Cowasiee .Jehangir, Kt, C.S,I. (born 24t]i 
May 1812, died 19th July 1878), “the Peabody of the Eaa^’/ 
holds a most dfatingulshed place. With the most large-heart^ 
libarality he spent his fortune in works of public utility and charity 
without reepeot of race or creed. His public lienefactions exceeded 
fifteen lakhs of rupees and his private charities amounted to over 
. four fakhfl- Having intimately known him in hia younger days, 
Sir Dinshah E. Wacha unhesitatingly declares {W. M. R. B., 778) 
that not a single Indian has hitherto approached Sir Cowasjee in 
respect of commercial ethics and integrity. On hia death the Govern* 
ment annoimced by ft public notification that by his death it had 
lost one of its most loyal eubjoets, India a most g^eroua benefactor, 
and the town and island of Bombay one of its most upright 
and independent oitiaene. The troditionfi of the Eeadymoney 
family* to which Sit Cowasjee belonged, have been most worthily 
upheld by his adopted son, Mr. Jehangir Jivanji Readymontiy 
(afterwards Six (Jowasjee Jehangir, Bark), and grandson Sir 

^ Mr JlTuiji KBadjmoEWT^ ti( tliif fKOiUr, **■ flrit Pmrtl 

intdAttilci Toy*^ to CbinL d|*d in 17^ 

Tb- ocigin*! mtm of tl* Miamlns tbo nf HwdjTEsoP*/ wia ttio 

pronptitwdfl af Urtk wiMuti In rtrHiC p^nnUr, Th«, to th- iU U 

tbt EMt InUs Oompnoy, »(ia th« irtdiOon a tint on g<ru erittnl gccwlsn 

protinbly dnilngth* MKHthi Win, tli«y MqtintBtiw CcoipMy*n»1tiit tw*™! cwtlwai 
ol fUrtf. (I. i- erf 
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Cowffljee Johangir, KaLB.. now the Heoona Baronet, In 
oonseqae^ of his many benefactions Sir Oowitejee’s adopted son 
had a Knighthood conferred upon him in 1895 and the high honour 
of Baronetcy on 26th Jimo 1903, since when he has adopted the 
name of Sir Cowaajee Jehongir. The amount of his benefa^otioiK 
prior to his being made a Baronet was Rs, 12 lakhs. He 
^ioyed his Baronetcy for the iong period of 26 yearB. 
On his death, which occurred on 26th July 1934 at the 
^vanced age of 81. the total amount of his public 
bezmfactioas had mounted up to nearly 32 lakhs. With the help 
of Lady -Jehangir, who comes of the famous Wadia family, he 
did a great deal to promote the social amenities of Bombay, Hb 
son has greatly distinguished himself by his eminent public servioca 
and his munificent disposition. He had the honour of being 
appomtod a member of the Executive Council of H. E. the 
Gt^emor of Bombay, which office he held with marked ability 
and Bu^. He was made a K.aiJi;. in 192T, and in 1930 
^ a delegate to the Round T^ble Conference in London. The 
Re^ymoneya have always been great advocates of high education 
and have given princely donations for this purpose. One of the 
most benefactions of Sir Cowaajee. the first Baronet 

18 the estahlishmenfc of a Trust of fifteen lakhs of rupees for a ' 
«g™^ Par.; Acade-oyin the vicinity 0 ( Ccityd 

.rithcIiTj- to edecaUon 

mthoul tomohe of creed or ceeto, which Bmi philonlhroS 

The Eosineeriog CoUeec at Pcooa ow« ito exS 
6 litemJity of the Srst Sir Cowmjm Jehangir, and likeWK 
the Bimdar .natitution at Karachi owe, it, origin to 
a^nneu, Parai, Mr. Nadatehaw EdalJ cZhaw 
P°. Bombay, tho Elphtos^ 

Udiveraity Hall, Boinhl the 

of Arta. tk ^ ™ V® Jumetiee Jee>Bbhoy ijohool 

M ^to, Bombey. the Phirt laboratory, Bombay the Deocan 

InaXteri^ iefanct). and the tonmns Tato Indiim 
nteof SewneealBai^dore, i»e among the notable eduoatioDal 
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and scieafiUiG inatitutioiia timt owe their existence to the munifi¬ 
cence of noble-nunded and far-seeing Phrsi philanthropiata. 

Atnotifr the moi^t eminent Farsi worthies of a past generatioii 
Mr. Franijec Cowusjee Banajae oocnpiea a front place. He lived 
over 150 years ago. He is, in a sense, reputed to be the founder 
of the public life of Bombay, which to-day counts fur so much 
in the political, Doonomio and social activity of the oonintiy. He 
rose from small beginnings to high estate, from insignifiGance to 
great eininenoe, all through his own individual efforts. He was a 
noble example of what a true and manly character can do out of 
natural piety, high sense of duty, and sheer goodness of heart, 
united to a practical mind, sound good sense, and enterpriaicig 
spirit and foresighted vision. His charities were wide and 
undistinguishing and embraced ail those who sudeied and all who 
were needful* His ever-busy head conceived many useful projects 
for the public benefit and his ready hand applied itself to aiirying 
them out energetically. To every good work and movement of his 
time ho readily gave hie hearty support. At one time he was the 
owner of a fine fleet of six large wdl-equipped merchantmen. His 
, brother Siifitomjee, afterwards 'Imown by the loving and familiar 
nftirtp of Kiiatomjeo Bibfi, was the founder of several faotaries in 
Odootta and owned forty ships at a time, which were afterwards 
bought up by the Bast India Company for its wars against its ene* 
mies on the sea. Ehstomjee was onoo looked upon as the greatest 
merchant-prince in the East. He was among the first who opened 
a steamer traffic in the rivers of Bengal and Upper India. It was 
Framjee who, in 1827, opened the first Anglo-Gujaiati school m 
the city and Fteaidency of Bombay, for the support of which he 
gave over ten thousand rupeai. Amidst the other services he 
rendered to the Bombay public, Framjee was first and foremost in 
the help he gave and the exertions he made to bring into existence 
“The Bombay Times", now “ The Timej of India", which is one 
of the most influential and leading newspapers in the country. He 
suficred great leveraes of fortune towards the close of his career. 
But he stood his troubles with trustful prayer and resignation* He 
peacefully passed away, on 12th February 1861, at the 
4g& of 84, 
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It wm through the foresight mi eaterpri^ of a P^ai hanker 
and merchant, Jeejeebbc^ Dadabhai (1786-1849) that steam 
imvjgation for commercial and passenger traffic wae introduced on 
the western coast of India. He was one of the largest of the 
propriej^rs of the first steamer emploj^ in this enterprise 
vf£„ the Sir James RivetWl’amac. He had the distinction 
of l»)ng the first Indian elected to the Bombay Chamber 
Commerce. His yoangest son Byramjee (1822-1890) waa the 
movmg spint of the commercial life of the Bombay Presidenoy 
He was mstrqmental in establishing the first local fire in- 
^nce comt»ny in Bombay in crnjpemtion with Mr. J. A. Forbes, 
tb* nominated 1^ Government as a member of 

to amlmy LegWative Ooaooii, in which capacity he ahowod 

W.4 h^cdon Inm to Ooapanionship of to Meat 

ftdc, of to btar of India. He »aa a gr*l phiianthropiat and 

auta" kM.*’"? ° ^ taatitntiona teoeivad ton, him 

autetanhal heoefaotiona. 'Jhe moat notable of hia ehaiitiea ia to 

Byramjee .iMjeebhoy Paiaeo Ctoritable Inatitation for the free 
adneation of the olnldren of poor Pami., which wa, eataUiaS 
mder a Ttoat created by him a month before hia death. Hia aoo 
totbUoy (1841-191.1) diatingniahed himaelf aa a member of the 

eiet3 peblio nan he 

.mot ^ “““raoe in pnbHo afiata that he came to bo 

to to^te“ to tadlto “C 7“““ ‘1“ 

cowaap ^nnabh. D.v.„ (I814-18,d). who pato^"‘he r* 
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textile mitl, bnowo as thp Bombay Spinunig and Weaving 
Compftiiyj in 1864, It was again a momber of theaame commnnity, 
Shapnrji Sorabji, who established in Bombay the first iron foundry 
and engineering works in India, and who was also the first to 
start a Hour mill and to introduce maobineiy for opening and 
cleaning of wool. 

One of the first and foremost to take the oontract, in 1850, of 
laying railrosds for the Great Indian PeninBula Hailway was a 
ftrsi, Jomshedji ]>)c4bji, who carried out the work to the satisfac^ 
tioiD of Uie railway authorities. 

Mr. J, K. B. Jeejeebhoy, in his mlorming article on the 
Historical Survey of Bombay Jmirnalisni in J, C. M. V. {pp. 272 
ff.) mentions the year 1780 aa an epoch-making date in the 
history of Bombay, for it was in that year that the first, book 
printed in Bombay was published by a Parsi"-" ('alendar for the 
year of our Lord 1760, printed by Kustom Coresajee in the Buzar." 
GfijarS>ti type was first moulded in Bombay by a Parsi, Byromjee 
(Teejeebhoy (Jhhapgor, a compositor d the Bombay Coorier, an 
English newspaper, for the purpose of Gfijar4ti ad^-ertisements that 
^ appeared in that paper. 

The first Gfi]ar&ti press waa set up in the year 1812 by a 
Piursi Fardunji Marsbanji, to whose enter prize was also dne the 
first newspaper m Gfijarilti, the Bombay KamAchAr, founded on 1st 
July 1822. His dosoandants own the Anglo-GfijarAti newspaper, 
JAm'e-Jamshdd, a paper which stands in the front rank of the 
Bombay dailies. The centenary jubilee of the latter paper was 
celebrated in 1932, when among the many mcaaagco of oongratula-* 
tion whiob the piopnebors had the pleasure of receiving was one 
from Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy of India, in which His 
Excellency paid a handsome oomplimenb to this Psrsi journal and 
to the Paxsi communit)'. " Speaking from a persona] experience of 
some years,” wrote he, " I can say with all sincerity that the policy 
of the paper, while tt has always been conducted in a spirit indepen* 
dent of outside ioHuenoe, has endeavotired to guide pubUe opinion 
on sound and oonetitationa] Jin^. Its fortimes have been largely 
guided by the members of the small but inHuential Porsee 
ooaniinnJty many of whom have given dtstinguished servioee to 
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Indiaf a leading and EustiTQ part in promoting the progrosB 
and ptoeperity of the country," 

The lirab Gijftrati magazine was also started by a P&ibj, 
namely, Navroji Fardnnji, a gentleman who made huneelf diBtan- 
guished in the civic life of Bombay. He was popularly dteignated 
the Tribune of the People, in consequence of his unflinching 
integrity and intrepid advocacy of the tights of the pufduj. 

The pianeera of female education in India have been the 
Parsis- The proportion of educated ladies m this community is fet 
in. excess of that in any other Indiaii community. It will be a 
surprise to many that a Parsi maiden, Mias Avibli Mehta, not out 
of her teena, successively passed the examination for coll to the 
English Bar in 1933, This young Portia hails flonj Cblombo, 
Lteylon, The diatluction of being the first Indian lady called to 
the English Bar (1923) goes to another Parsi Portia. Miss Mitbin 
Aideshir Taba (now Mrs. L^ni), who has worked up a respectable 
practice in Bombay, 

As other notable instances of Parsi ladies who have displayed 
the enterprise of entering into careers which in India had 
hitherto been the reserves of the sterner sex may be mentioned ' 
the cases d Mias Shirin D, Byramjee, Mrs, TAriporwaia, Miss 
Gftl Coovarji KentwillA, and Mrs, Ereny N, JhAbwAlA, The 
first, after taking a <omp]ete eouise in Swedish IVIassage and 
other subjects in Paria, haa commenced practice in Bombay 
flinoe 1933. The second practises in Bombay os a photographer 
of no mean order. The tliird has passed the examination for 
the Government Diploma in Accoantanoj'. The fourth is the 
second Indian lady to be a solicitor (1933) and the first to be 
both an advocate d the High Court (Original Bide) and a 
solicitor. 

The Parsi firm of Cama and Co, was the first Indian 
commercial house established in London. A partner in the firm 
WHS the late Mabhai Naoroji, who won nndyiiig fame as a 
^^t Indian patriot. He was the first Indian to be appointed a 
^llege l^ofessor in India, sad he achieved the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being the first Indian to be tetnmed to the Drifetah 
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Tbfl Mi Dt. ttidiLhii ITaotojl 


House of Conmnoos by 
an English constihienGiy. 
He was retomed by the 
electors of CentcaJ 
FiDJBbarj vb a Liberal 
^etnb^ at the Cieneral 
Election held in 1892, 
It is a noteworthy his- 
torioal fact, redounding to 
the honour of the ParsiB 
and furnishing an un¬ 
deniable proof of their 
mtellectuaiily, their grit^ 
and their great worth, 
that the only 
returned by English con- 
stitaencies to this House 
have all been Earsia, 


namely, Mr* (later Dr.) Dadabhai Naoroji, a Liberal, Sir Mimoherji 
M. Bhavnaggree, a Conaervalave, and Mr, Sbapurji Dorabji Boklat* 
vala, a Commnnist, Sir Muncherji’s name wUl live in history as 
that of the only Indian to sit for ten ycata and for two successive 
Parliaments in the House of Comtnona, 


Mr. Shaporji Dorabji Saklatvala's brother, the late Mr. Fitok 



Tilt hl« lUr. FirvC DnulijL SkUatnll 


Dorabji Saklatvala, who as pTmi- 
dent of a big Oil Company in the 
United States of America was 
known m the Oil King has won 
the distinction of being appointed 
by the Government of His Impe¬ 
rial Majesty Eeza Sb4h Consul 
General for Persia in the States. 
Another brother. Dr. Behram 
Sakktvalfli a well known metaUur- 
gist, is of the many scientistB in 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., the only one to 
receive the Graeselli Medal of the 
Society of Chemioal Industry of 
America, the highest award con- 
tetrad in hia field. The*Van&diaii 
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Company of America, which at the tiine was heavily tn debt, 
appointed him aa its metaUiugiat. He very soon discovered 
anew process of extracting vanadium and within four months 
the company, which had been in a tottering condition, was 
enabled, by his splendid discovery, to declare a dividend of 
40 p.o. The Carnegie Maga^ne writes in piroise of him that 
internationally known as a metaUurgist^ his nfinifl ia to vanadium 
what Charles iL Hall's name is to aluminium, and through him 
the steel centre of the world has gained rejected glory, (H, G,, 
September 1934, p. 23.) 

There have been also other Paisis who have received the 
honour of being appointed Conaols and ViceKjonsuIo by foreign 
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powers. At present Sir Hprmusji Divasji Dinshawi Kt.^ M.V.O,, 
O.B,E„ is Conisu! at Aden Portngnl and Austiia. Be, and before 
him, Ms nnole Mr. Dorabji Dinshaw, held also the Conavilsbip of 
Spain at that Port. Several years ago Mr. Bnr jorji Sorabit EiiartB 
acted as Consul for the United States of America at Aden for a 
period of sis years. Sir Hormusji has had conferred on him the 
Portuguese title of Knight Commander of the Eoyal Military 
f)rder of Our Lsdy of Conception of Villa Vioosa, Another Phrai 
jrenUeman, Major S. A. Paymaster, .ALR.O., is ronsul at Bombay 
for two Statea, Rounumia and Uruguay. 

Among the public men of the last generation no three men 
have done fW much for the pe««>fal political evolution of tlje 
country as the Parsi triumvirate, Dr. I>adabhai Naotoji (whom we 
have already referred to above), Sir Pherosw^hab M. Mehta 
and Sir Dinshaw EduSji Waoha. The writer of the sketch of Sir 
Pherosseshah M. Mehta’s life in N, P, P. mokes some pertinent 
observations under the heading "Parsis and Indian Politics.” 
He writes, '* It is remarkable that some of the most prominent early 
workers in the held of our uational regeneration came from a 
small community of foreigners but belonging to an imperial 
race who founded, as refugees from the persocutors of Islam. » 
little settlement in the weatoru coast of India a thousand and 
two hundred years ago. Frarnji Cawasji, Dadabhai NEiocoji, 
Saoroji Furdoonji, S. S. Bengali, Pheroaeshah Mehta, Dinshaw 
Bdulji Waoha, J. N. Xnta—what community so restricted in 
numbera baa produced such a remarkable group of patriotic 
and devout benefactors of the human race, all of thero 
working in a strange land, and among strange surroundings / 
M a commercial community in league with alien exploiters the 
Parsecs have much to gain, and, if their ' natural iewdera hud 
go minded might have secured for themselves preferentuU 
treivtment from the ruling classes; but the doctrine of exclusiveness 
Hud Isolation has always been hateful to the best and most 

thoughtful of them.” 

OidiLbhBi Naoioji vw the hUier of the Indian Xstienal Cwi- 
e,a» He him left hfe mark in India ae the one who mfiued the 
Lr-in. for freedoiu omoogrt the intelligenteia of this oonntry, believ- 
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ing aa ha did that tba salvation of tha oountr^- ky in obtaining 
Swurtiin other VfMas.tSelKJaverniuent fra Min, within the BriUnh 
Empire, bo that the sous of this onoe great and famous country 
luay ugsin wmk far her prosperity, 'fhe reception which 
was accoj^ to him in Bombay, when he came to India after 
bis entermg the Hoose of Commofos beats ail record. Mr, A. C. 
Webb writes in T. I. of 26th January 193], “ The Eoyal prbgreaaee, 
the ooming and going of Viceroya from Lord Cur^fion, and 
Governors from Lord Northoote, have each provided f^tnresque 
pageants, but perhaps none witnessed auoh enthusiasm as the 
homecoming of the veteran Dadabhai Naoroji." 


Dadahhai Naoroji is lovmgly and reveientJy spoken of u> 
day throughout the length and breadth of the country aa 
Hind-na-Diida ” ("The Grand Old Man of India "). 


It is a most noteworthy fact in the history of India that 
It iR three Pdrsie who have earned from the people in appredatfan 
of their eminent public services such proud kudaten' appelJations 
as “The Grand Old Man of India The Uncrowned King of 
Bombay and “ The Triliune of the People 

Mr. Behramji M. Mafabtirii one of the most illuatrioUB of the 
modern PlorsiB, the inspim- of many a beneliis^nt institiition, was 
a splendid esample of what a man gifted with h good heart and 
sympathetic nature could do evun though born mider an humbfa 
root Sterling life jw ti piijul teaoher in a Pai’Ni school on tUi 
princely saJaty of twenty a month, he died one <rf the 

most dfstinguishiHl, (wue o! the most influential, and auo of tho 
most respected Bonn of India. Re snomd his first sucoesa m a 
poet in his own mother tongue, GajarMi. The Rev. Dr. John 
WOson introduced him te Mr, Martin Woxi, the editor of tbs 
Times of India, and this event set him on a tsireer of jouroaliam, 
in which he soon shone m a brilliant star. Fot well nigh fm^- 
years he was the premier journalist of India. His (Kietimt inatiikit, 
oad hlH command over a fine and hummoos style, Isd hiiu to 
court the English muse, and his English fwjoms won a generous 
appreciation. Linder his tditorebip the Indian tipe{:tetor became 
Within a couple of years the best paper in India. 


It was duo to bis selUeaa and imliriug exortionii and agitetion 
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both iu lodiH a>ud EugloDd that the bimods Age of Cbo^nt BU) 
i)f I8i)l vfg& pastiod by thu Legtslaturo during the Vicoioyiilty of 
Ijord Luasdownb. which rtUBed the lUAjrtageftbk! of Indian 
<prls froiD ten to twelve. 

Two of the legacies of iiimieftaurable iniportnnce to modem 
India Iwiiueftthed by this Parei philEinthropist hjg the HevA Bndad 
Society and the Cimmiiuptives’ Homes at Dhacaiupur, “ which ine 
at once a symbol and il inonnnjent—the ^^juibol of a spirit 
troubled {mitui not ite own and. a nionmnunt of n life of unend¬ 
ing charity.”* 

Thu SevA Sadan iuin For its prinnipeJ object the uplift of India 
liy Honiali t^lurational and medical servioe through Indian Bisters 
l)otb regular and lay and is almost the hist and unique institutiioD 
of ita kind in India. It utainfcaius Homes for the Houteless, 
iodustritd Homea, Shelfcei for the Distressed, Diapensariea for 
women and children, Ashrmne for Hindu, Moslem and Farsi 
sisters, Free Educiational Classes, rjibrariefl and IteiiidiEig Booms, 
and Work Cliisaes and Home dassee for helpless orphans and 
mvalida. 

The Uonsiimptives’ Hoinw (known as the K i ng Edward 
* Sanatorium) at Dbarampiu, amidst the pine foteste of the 
Himalayas, have been a blessing to a uonaiderahle number of 
patients. Several Maharajas of Indian States and other donon 
have supplied the funds. 

Air. MaJabacI was an earnest and prayerful ^roastrian. Ho 
sought no high oHloes and hankered not after honours. He 
refused the Shrie valty of Bombay more than onoe and declined the 
KiUBer-i-Hmd offered by Lord Ontswn and K.C,SX offered by 
Lord Alinto. Several Indian States offered him their Prime 
Aliniaterships, but he would not have them. At his death, whiob 
todi plane in Simla, Their Majesties the King and <jueen sent a 
message of sympathy regretting the death of “ our old friend". 

In India probably no other single firm has broken virgin soil 
with snob daring and originality and become associated with enter' 
prises as the renowned Pami House of the Tatas, which e^uno into 

' V. P., 460. riwi Aatlur a LiMt*1ii4<l to tkii iMok l^r tfa* ^tiouar* ubiiat Mi. 
Malabu-I siviu 
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b&ing tow^rd^ thD niiddlQ of tbp Iftst contury, wbt'D the Ttibui, who 
ciiiuo of a long family of prieste, forsook the sacerdotal profession 
HJid onto ted the world of buslnesK with pheuouK-mal sucoess* 
Nui^rw&nji, the father of Jamshedji and the grandfaiiber of the 
late Sir Dorabji and Sir Batan Tatn, who was the real founder of 
the House, came from Navsitrj to Bombay practioally without a 
peiiuy in his jjocket, hut with brains and ambition.* But the 
stKiOess and prosperity of the House in every departuient of 
industry are duo bo the genius and industry of .farashedji. He it 
was who, besides carrying ou trade with China and managing 
several tejttile coutserns, founded the great iron and steel industry 
of India, which provides employment to thousaDrls of men and 
whose output was a great help hi the British in the World War. 
it was he who ixinceived the idea of supplying electricity to 
Bombay through hia bydio-ekctric power scheme. The magnifi¬ 
cent Taj M^ahal Hotel afc the Apollo Bunder, Bombay the 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, the introduction of uerioulhire, 
and the growth of ioug-staple cotton in India are among the 
results of his foresight and energj*. In 1330 the Honee of Tatas 
had under its control a combimd CftpitaJ of £60,000,000, and 
provided employment to 250,000 people, for whom it has institubed 
Welfare Work sohomea such as few industrial houses Imvo in ' 
any part of the world.t It may be mentioned, in pHssing, that the 
late enlightened and magnanimous head of this eminent House, 
Sic Dorabji, has made a Trust deed of movable and immovable 
property amounting to over thirty miliion rupees for purpoat® 
d cutlnilic charity, following the aplendM example set 1^ another 
Phrai multi-milhonaire, Mr. Navroji Manekjr Wadia, G.I.E., who 
made a donation of his entire fortune in trust for purposes of 
catholic philanthropy the like of which was never before known in 
all India, ^ir liatan Tata also has mode a trust of u oonsidemblc 
portion of his fortune for philanthropic pnrpoees. 

Among the present Bombay commerciai nwgoateH and men 
of sound business acumen mentbii must be mode of Sir Cmnoo N 
Wadia, Kh, Sir Nesu N, Wadia. B.B.K. aiJi:., 

(Hon.), Sir Dhunjihboy Bamanji. Kh. the Hon. Sir 

• ^ - Tte Tiffloi luUiiNiuqlvt '■ lsUhlllWi4iMl iteT I. 
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FhifOiie C, SetbDa, £t., O.B.E., Sir HocidubJI M. Kt, 

and Sir Dosi^bhoy H. Bhiwandiwala, Kt. 

Thu brothers Sir Cubtoo and Six Ness Wndia have done yao- 
man's aervice for tbe piomotion of the textile indnstry in Bombay. 
The fortiier was eleoted Cbainmin of the Bombay M^illowners* Asso- 
oiation in 1^18 and the latter in 1911 luid again in 1925. They 
have given freely for the relief of human suSeringa and Bie amelio¬ 
ration of tbe condition of the pour and the distressed. They donated 
tbe princely euni of 22 lakhs for a (Jhildren s Hospital in Bombay, 
and have spent millions in erecting substantial and commodious budd¬ 
ings, un the latest sanihuy principles, for tbe bousing,at very moderate 
runts, of the middle and lower middle classes of the Ears! oommunity. 

Among tbe most suooessfnl business men of Botnbniy 8ir 
Dhunjihhoy Bamanjt, Kt., easily takes a prominent place. He 
believes in hard work. By his business enterprise he has atnaseed 
an immense fortune, of which he makes a very generous use. To 
Kngene banduw^ the famous pioneer of physical oulture, who by 
means of special physical treatment made him a btrong Man, in 
bmb one of the strongest in the Pursi oommonity, he gave a 
fabnlcms reward. 

The Hon. Sir Fhiroze G. Sethna's participation in the public 
life of Bombay commenced in 1907 when he first bociune a 
member of the City Municipality. He was elected Gbiunnan of 
the Municipal Standing Committee in 1911 and four years later 
liecame President of the Mimioipality. He occupies a prominent 
podtioD in the financial and commercial life of Bombay. Hjb 
iniereste are wide and varied. He wus for a number of years 
connected with the Sun Hie Assurance Go. of Canada ss its 
GeoernJ Manager for India, Burma and Ceylon, and the gr^t 
success of that Company in those countries is principally dno to 
Ills personal inlluence and tactful management He is a director 
of a largo number of joint stock concerns, besides being the 
Cbainuan of tbe largest Indian Bank, tbe Central Bank of India. 
He was nominated to the Bombay Legislative Council in 1916, 
and since the tnaugurntion of the Montford Constitution has been 
an oteotod member of the Council of State. It was as a membor 
of the Central l^egiulalHire that ho was appuiutod to the Indian 
Sandhurst Cainmitteu. Ho was one of the ^ delegates sent by 
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the Uovernmunt of IndiR to Bouth Africa to diKOums qiiestmiOA 
relating U> the position of Indians nettled in the Onion* Ae one 
of the Indian lepreHeutativeH at the liuiiud '('able Conferenrxt 
he did mont creditable work. He has also received the high 
honour of being elected a member of that most important Barel 
Board of Trngtees, known aa the Bombay Parsi Panchnyat, which 
controls charity funds of tens of millioms of Knpeea. 

Sir H. M. Mehta has wide and varied (^mmercial 
intereeta. He owns a number of iiiiIIh and several other important 
iadnstrial and oominercia] concerns- He served for two years in 
sucxieesiou i>n the Fourth Committee of the Tjeagne of Nations 
which was appointed in oonnection with its finances and budget. 
His work on this Committee was of the greatest help to the 
J^ague. His election as General Kapportenr of the Committee 
indioates how greatly the work of this I^i biiHiness man was 
appreciated. In 19S4 the Governor General in Council appointed 
him tis a director on the Central Board of the Heserve Bank of 
India to represent general interests. 

Sir Dossabboy H. Bhiwandiwala hue achieved a gri^t 
name by his large commercial undertakings and his large-htwted 
benevolences, whiob ha^'C procured him the high distinction of ' 
Knighthood. 

In finance and banking no name stands higher in India than 
that of Sir Bombji N. Pochkhanavala, the founder and Managing 
Director of the Central Bank of India, nor that in Public 
Aocouniatuiy than that of Sir Shapurjl B. Bilimoria. The Imnour 
of Knighthood conferred on them indicates the distinotJon they 
have uchiered in their respective lines and their notable servioes 
to the conntry. 

Sir Sorafaji N. Pochkhanavala has earned high reputation 
as a moet suooessful Bank Manager. In the Government 
of India availed Itself of his services by appointing him as a 
member of the Ooverntuent Securities Itehabilitation Committee, 

In 1934 ho earned the distinction of being appointed Chairman of 
the Ceylon Banking Inquiry Commissiuo by the Govern mo nt 
of Ceylon. 

Sir Bhapiirjt B. Biluuoria made his mark as a careful a nd 
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coDBcieotioiis worker m oompIicRted aad important matterB wbieh 
w«re eDtrusted to him by the High Ciburt Id cotuiectioD with 
banking finanotaJ oonoemB. fiater on he waa also appointed 
Official liguidator of eeveral of the bonking and financing 
institutions during the critifiol period of 1913 and of the hostile 
firina on the outbreak of war in 1914-16. He got the in 

1919 and alan received the Certificate of Merit fronj H. 13. the 
Viceroy for his work in conneotioii with the War Lnun of IRIH. 
Ten 3 ’ears later be got bis Knighthood. He is an honorary 
auditor of Heveral charitable institutiona und organizHtioDs and a 
tniBteo of several Farsi Charity funds. He is also an elected 
member of the Bombay Faisi I'anchayat. He bas been appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1935, 

It is not only in the fields of commerce and indusliy that the 
Parais have established enviable reccwds and done lasring servitx? to 
the eountry. In the whole of India there are no keener sportsmen 
and more sociable people than these dt^ieendants of the ancient 
Inmian moe. 

They have made a great name in such siwits as cricket, 
racket and waterpolo. They were the first Indians to take out 
cricket teams to Kngland and challenge the English teams in their 
home. It Ls not so long since a Phrsi, Mr- iamshedji Marker 
(bum 1878), defeated in England his English and American <»odi- 
petitors and won (diantpioiiBhip in raeket [daying from Brown in 
l-Amd'iQ in 19f)3, which championship he retained upto 1911, when 
he woa defeated by Williatus. There ue no more skQied nod 
enthiisListic pr^dessors of physical ctilture in the country than the 
two I^Tsis Mr. Dinshii Dosabfaui Mistry and Mr, Tcbmnras Sarkari. 
Pew coja beat the recoLd of Parsis in tigt^r hantmg. The late 
Honuusji Edalji Kotval and Klum Bahiulur Darunha Kuornji 
Mody Imvc secret 1 their (centuries iu this excittug sport. The 
lattpxs mother bagged a tiger at the advanced age of 60, and his 
wife lioH a couple of these kiiigs of the forest to her credit. Mr. 
J.ktruaha 8. Contractor ac^tiuntod for six tigers and ten panthers 
before he wiia 28 years old, and tlie author s son Mr. Nadar Jelian- 
gir Sanjunii f^ged one tiger and four panthers at that age. 

In rifie'shouting, wrestling, weight-Ufting, globe-trotting, swim- 
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ming, nvktiGa, and other feats of strength and endnrance the 
Farsi record is an enviable one. 

In 1030, Mr, Aapy Mohervan,* a lad not out of his teens, 
demonstrated what fine nviak»rs F^is could be, by winning the 
prhte of £500 which H. H. the Aga Khan bad offered to the 
first Tndifln who did the journey by a solo flight between England! 
and India within foin weeks. A spy Biccoinplished the liight in 
17 days. The first Indian to leoeive air pilots A certificate in 
Mr. J. B. D. Tata, and the honour of being the first Indian 
lady air pUot has gone to a Patsi lady, Mrs. (now lady Serenhai 
Dinsba) Petit, both memben; of leading Pars! families. 

The brothers Messrs. Dadibaj and Framioz^ (lotwjvla, 
proprietors of the Victoria Swimming Bath, Bombay, are well 
known anwng the best Bwimmera in India, A son of the latter 
gentleman, Ehnrshed, is the first Indian to acquire swiniming 
(certificates from London, Berlin, Budapest, Vienna and Bonje, 
and ia the happy hnsband of a wife who is the first Indian lady 
to p aws with honours the examination for the bronze medallion of 
the Eoyal Life Saving Society, London, and the first Indian 
lady member of that Society and of tbe Itoyai life Guard Corps. 

Among amateur Faisi athletes Eh(j.n Bahadur Chptain 
Sorab Rustamji Mody of Bombay, a timber merchant by profession, 
holds a most prominent place. He is an all round athlete and 
a keen sportsman. iVs an Amateur Strong Man of India be has 
won fame both in India and in Europe. He is an officer In the 
Indian Auxiliary Force, Bombay Battalion, receiving the King's 
Coimmssion in 11122. He is an enthusiast in humanitarian wmk 
and is a Vice-President of the Health and Strength lAiague of 
India and League liistrict Officer, the Vioe-President lor Bombay 
District of the League of Mercy of Eugland, and a Fellow and 
Local Secretary of the Health First Aasocintion of England. In 
weight lifting his record is enviable. 

Mi. Erach Bhiwandiwala, F.ii.S.A., a young artist, bus attiiic^t- 
ed considerable notice and has been oidled tbe Orpen ** of India. 

* Tbta HfbnilJt hlTiii^ iheiA'TL |jiB iibilky ninOHM lh« cv^la iif 

ih* un^or twm tki liie Ait Watm ttt i./nLmw4iII \s» dihujDfi u tba htmi nU^^cuiid 

tvid MWKd4dt in July IBfiS, ihe Fi U, (.TrHJVCf ^Umnr'ul I'ftnr lFt« rc^vciail ^jatinntknn nf &i] 
mkrti cjf^nen ol tbe 
\ DM 
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Mr. Fall 0. Bilimoria, qaite a young man, is the feather-weight 
boding champion in India, find baa the diatindaon of being 
appointed an inatiuctor In the Norfolk Begiment at 
the hret Tndiun to be io appointed. 

A Bombay Parai, Mr. Maneckjee Guisetjee, v?aB the first 
Indian to be fldndttnd as a member of a Enropean FreemaBome 
Lodge; and It was he who, by force of bis charad^r and popularity 
with hie European frieude in Bombay, got the bar removed which 
European prejudice had set up against the admittance of Indians 
into the Masonic craft. Who can say how for this single Paisi 
service baa been mfikumental in cultivating frank and friendly 
intercourse and mutual goodwill between Indians and Europeans ? 

For several decades the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had restricted its membership to Europeans. It wa^ not 
untU the same great Parsi pioneer roformerj Mr. Maneckjoe 
Cursetjee, had been elected a member of the parent Society in 
London and hia friends claimed as a right for him to be admitted 
a member of the Branch Society, that the door of that Society 
was opened to Indians. 

In the glorious list of Pa-rsi record makers the late Sir 
' Jehangit Kothari takes a prominent rank as an intrepid traveller 
and voyager. This cultured and opulent Patai Knight of Karachi 
had made ten tours of the world. Ho had lived among cannibalB 
and cut through frozen sfiaa. One of his most eiciting journeys 
was up the Amazon, the longest river in the world, a trip 
undertaken in a frail craft of 100 tons which took him forty daj^. 
His most thrilling journey and one in which he was in danger of 
losing hia life was in a train held up by Chinese bandita when 
he was tcavefiing in North China. 

Among the instances of unique honours which Farsis have 
obtained by virtue of tlieii personality and oharEicter stands out 
prommeutly that of Mr. NaviojI Ifedabhai Allhlesa, who was 
four timea President of the Hampton District Council and has 
represented that district on the Middlesex County Council for 
the period of upwards of a quarter of a century. In 1931 he had 
the distinotion of being elected as an Alderman. A Bombay 
2oroastrLan P^si an English Alderman I 
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Ainong the vcsry few Indiana who have received the honont 

of being niflde His Majesty’s Privy 
Council lor a there has been no mote 
shining name than that of the late 
Bight Hotj’ble Sir Dinabah For- 
doonji Mulla, Kt,, CXE., if,A., 
LL.D., Bony, Bencher of Linooln's 
Inn, 

Id what has hereinbefore been 
all too briefl}- sketched there will be 
found ample evidence that the Paraia 
in spite of their enoimoiis handicap 
in consequence of their insignificant 
number amidsb the hiemiiig peoples 
of India, iiave kept up their noble 
traditians and worthily won their 
Ths m. Eton, Sir i> 1 d]L>}i f, Maiii. position in the very htrefront, and 
have never Ihuehcd from carrying oiit, even at the sacrifice of their 
lives, the promise their ancestors gave at the time of their landing 
at SanjtLn, which wee that they woidd be friends to all India. 

The religion of the conquerors and rulers of Media, Lydia, 
Babylon, Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, and of parte of India, 
Greece and Russia, which at one time had ev4>ry prcspeot of 
becoming the world's religion, is now professed by a little over a 
hundred thousand souls; and Max MiiDet (M. C. G. W., VoL IV, 
262) has calaubted that the number of Zoroostrians has decreased 
from four to one hundred thousand duriog the last two centnrtee 
and that another century will probably exhaust what is still left 
of the worshippers of Ahfir4 l^LizdA. 

l^ut who can say that the religion of these handful worshippers 
of Ahtir^ Masidilb might not ouoe more be the guiding star of 
millions. God works by wa^a inscrutable and iuconceivable. 
H istory works i n a a piral. Asoe ndanoy and fal 1, foil and asoendancy, 
are but sbigea in the progress of the world. 

The famous Bengali poet and philosopher Rabindranath 
Tagore (Introd. I, D. S. Z., 10} pronounces that “ Zarathflshtro’s 
voice is still a living voiced not a m^e matter of acftdeniic mterEsst 
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for historical scholars who deal with the dead facts of the past. 
It is not a Toico which is only to guide a small community of men 
in the daily details of their life. J’or have we not Been that Zara* 
thhshtia was the hist of all teachers who, in his religious ttsichings, 
‘sent his words to all human races ucroes the distance of space and 
time ^ * He declared that the son of truth is for all, thjit its 

light is to unite the far and the near". That stout admirer of Zoro- 
nster S. TjtiTig (Lw M. Z., Ch. 51) declares that Christianity, as it 
has become more reasonable^ more charitable, more piire «nd more 
elevated, has approximated more and more to Zofoa.striaiiism, aud 
for practical purposes more Christians tore, to a great extent, without 
knowing it, worshippers of Ormuad, with Christ for their OrmuKd. 
' Again be saye that it is evident that this sublime religion is one to 
which, by whatever name wo call it, the best modern thought is fust 
approximating. 

We have noticed before that there are at this date a small 
number of Americans in the United States who have actually 
adopted Zoroastrianism in its entirety, even to the wearing of 
the sacred s&dra and kMl, and that this number is coniideutly 
expected to rise surely and steadily. We have also noticed that 
there are, besides, considerable numbers of Europeans and 
Americans who call themselves Mazdftx nAns and follow an their 
creed the salient priiidples of Zoroastrianism. Whet value 
these latter, the Mazdazn&ns of the West, attach to the sMra, 
will be abundantly clear from the following citation from the 
Br. M. M. of May 1934, pp. 376-6 

*• The White Shirts—This is the Day, shirte of a Colour signify 
much ! There are Black Shirts, Brown, Blue, Green, Silver and 
H(»ven knows how many other coloured Shirt Brig^es. They 
ore BuppoHcd to stand lor political or national principles. Tfie Red 
Shirt of GaribeJdi upset and reunited Old Italy. But Mazdaznan 
Holy White Shirt or S&dreh, precedes them all by thousands of 
years. It atends to-day, as always, for Universal Peace, Lo\e and 
Perfection. Many of our people already wear it, not only as a 
symbol, but as part of their clothing the world does in plagiariz¬ 
ed manner), and on every festive and auitable occasion. At 
Hajtogate Ginhlr Iseaaonal oommunal festii'e gathering] it was to 
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the fore OiOionf; Bome of out noble Associatesi as well on the 
platforuL I«t OUT men follow the aneient castoio, and also the 
women, at our Glathtirings, Dances, etc.”* 



Kir BrnnliA A. Kmut 


»hjpJi ha Irarni that Ihal gentliaiian wa* bam in Betihi on 
Tth Pabrnnry J866. hU eriftaJ 1. tharlE* 1, K.nl, a^d h*7aino “ Kiln “ 

om is yean *1 aBa. HuTiig tho kat 50 jtin ha tiu atndifid tmd trActiicd tho 
"iJi" l»vaad,optBd thk laligjan ihionih hL Hy lludt 








1 





On the occauion of the yisit of tho Parsi philanthropist Mr* 
Pestanji D, Marker to Poniia at the time of the celebration of the poet 
FirJausi'B millenary in 1934, he was honoured by H.I.M. Peak Shah 
with the dirtinotion of “ NiBbin-^Ekmi" of the Fpt ChtJer ip recoiT' 
nition of his most generous donatiotiB for establishing an Orphanage at 
Yejsd anti for the advancement of education in the country. The 
pioturo shows Mr. Marker deoorafced with the Sty of the Order. 
Kejtt to him fdands Mrs. Hamabai J. 1C- Mehta, a well known benevolent 
Parei lady, the granddaughter of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, the 
first Baronet, who also visited Persia during the Firdausi millenary. 
On her left stands H. E. Xoiiri, tho Governor of Yezd, and 
by his side stands Mr. Jehangir K. Mehta. 
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It is a moat happy ciroumBtanee, piegnant with tiio racist 
proitibiitig issues, that the iUustrlous throne once grax^ed by Cyrus 
and DariiK ia now occupied by the patriotic Islamic monarch His 
Imperial Majesty RoKi 8liih Pahkvi, who is inspired with the 
determbation “to reunite tho scattered generaticmfl oHhe Persi¬ 
ans—Moslems and Zoroastrians—separated in the past by an 
unhappy coincidence o£ circumstances." 

The Kiirds, who number orer two million and a half, claim to 
be deBCended directly from the ancient Pemiana and take pride in 
recognising themselves os genuine Ironians. A Kurd littemteur in 
a very suggestive writing acclaims himself as a £^rdcshti and Din- 
Ijehi (of the Excellent Faith). Prince Bureya Bedr Khin, a 
renowned leader of the Khrdish Independence Tjeagne, iiientions in 
one of his journals that many Kurds, notably the YcKidis, have 
clung to their ancient faith. The late Prince Aiu4dudda Da via, 
who belonged to the royal family of the Kajjiirs and whose 
adjninistration of the province of I'e/d is still remembered by the 
people with gratitude, used to identify himself as AhhT&-paxast and 
ilajidayasni (Worshipper of Abhri MazdA and of the Mazdayasni 
Faith). 

Under iho enlightened and magnanimmis rule of H. I. M. 
BeisA Bhith, the Zoroastrians, once so down-trodden, are treated in 
all respects on an equal level with liLs Moslem subjects. Some of 
his ehjsest friends and (idviserH arc ZoroaBtrions. Iran is now be¬ 
coming thoroughly Iranisod. The Semitic influences are being 
wiped out as far as possible. Even the CEdendor has been changed. 
By a law passed liy the Persian Parliament in the year 1925, the 
Zoroastrian names of tlie months have been adopted and the year 
begins with the month of Farvardin, the first month of tho 
Zoroastrian calendar. 

Not only in Persia, but in other Islamic countries also, 
Moelenjfl are beginning to look upon the Zoroa.strianB and their 
Holy Prophet and his writings from a remarkably changed angle 
of vision, as more and more light is being shed upon their past 
history and the teachings embodied in their scriptnees. 

It is an Islamic poet of to^Jay, Agii Poui-o-DAvoud, who sings 
as nndftT in a Persian poem bearing the suggestive title 
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*'AiiiaBh^pand4n J"— 

Alas, alas, for the da 3 rE] that are gone 1 

Alas, for the anrijent faith of Iran 1 Alas t 

If through the reveiigcjful heavens we stand disgraced. 

If misfortune has bbwn into our eyes the dust of darkness, 
Yet, we shall be hopeful, yet we shall strive, 

Far misery abides not with one for all eternity. 

Just as happiness has passed away, misfortune will end too, 
For time brings forth visions of varying colours. 

Reciting the Paiet of repentancei, we shall turn our bee to 
the Cfreator; 

We shall iusta! once again the principles of righteousness 
and purity; 

We shall listen again to the advice of the AmashkspMids 
And this land of cKirs will again be in joy and happiness. 

0 Ahhri^, 0 Merciful and Wise Creator I 
O Thou Who hodst sent to us Thy great Zoroaster 1 

0 Lord, turn not Thy eyes away from our belcFved land; 
Grant Thy grace to Iran, weak and decrepit os It is. 

In the Hati&khiz journal of Egypt, an IranioD Moslem sings 
in the following strain;—“I will go and kiss the gate of the 
Temple of the Magi so that the rust of afUictkin may be denied 
from iny heart. From the day that the Fire of the Fire-temples 
was put out,, hardship has overwhelmed the Iranians. Let us 
re-ignite the Fire of Zoroaster, he who slew the Demon of Evil and 
Ignorauoe." Mr. S. M. Taher, M.A-, in his “ T, P, P, B.”, quotes, 
at p. 107, the opinion of a great Muslim divine of the present age, 
Khw&ja KamiUilddm, that Zoroaster was the true Prophet of God, 
Another recent Islamic writer, in his book “ Ajicen-^Zaithoeht", 
says, with special referenoe to the Prophet s Hymns, the Gfttbfts, 
that these Songs are so enthraJling that man is never satiated with 
their perusaj. He exclaims, "Praise nnto this Holy Prophet and 
venerable Messenger of God who has said but what is proper." 
In his esteem of the founder of Zoroastrianism Mir^a Zmnhl 
Abedmkhan is so carried away that he sings; “ Great is the great~ 
neaa of Persia that on her soil was born auch a puie'souied 
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Prophet. All praiae to his father and mother who gave birth to 
such a holy personage to guide man to virtue’s path. I can 
with certitude that the festival of his birthday ia better and higher 
far every other festival” Another Moslem poet, Husen 

Paneeh, in a pamphlet entitled “BeBeaichea about Zoroaster”, 
published in Constantinople on the Parai Sew Year’s Day, Y, Z. year 
1288 (A.D, 1918), gives utterance to his heartfelt appreciation 
of the rule of the Zoraaatiian moimrchs in the following words: 

“ On this auapicbus Sew Tear’s Pay when come to me the 
memories of King -lamshid and King Parlus, I lay for me a fresh 
foundation on the pages of Zoroastrian history. Knowest thou 
why after thousands of years the modem Persian is seeking Zoto* 
astrian medicine for the cure of his spiritual ailments ? This is the 
reason, that when Persia’s star was in the ascendent, shining with 
resplendent light, and her rule risen (in fanie) to the firmament 
the rule was the rule of the Zoroeatrains. 

What Zoroastrian can esteem Zoroaster more than does the 
young bright Moslem poet tipenti in the following Ibes ? 

If none goeth to the rescue of Iron, 

Seek succour from the Ftavashi of holy Zarathfisbtra. 
From old Iran Abhri Maida’s fovour will not part, 

For Zarathfishtra’s Fravashi is guardian over the land. 

The soholar-poet Ag4 Poar-e-P4voud sings— 

Till the name of Truth and Right shall test, 

The Mazdayasnin Religion will endure. 

To this we all say Amen I We say Amen, also, to the follow¬ 
ing utterance of Dr, Charlea Gore (GiSord fjecturer for the season 
1929-30) in his lectures on the Philosophy of the Good life;— 
“For preeentrday Parseeism an outoide observer would aay that 
nothing is more to be desired than a movement ’ Back to 
ZoroBster'. ” 



CHAPTER XVir. 


BRIfc:F DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME IMPORTANT 
RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE PARSIS, 

The Farsis aro divided into two acliiems, the Shehenshithi 
(‘* Imperial'') or Ensmi (i.A, ** Followers ot the cqatom") and the 
Kadiin or Kadmi (t-.a,, "Followers of the ancient reokoniog"). The 
Bchisra originated out of a difference of opinion ooneerning the 
exact date of computation of the Yezdegardi era. Contemporary 
acconnts show that the agitation which brought about the 
schism did not arise till A,D, 1736, when a Zoroostrian layman 
named Jamshid arrived from Persia and brought to the notice of 
the Surat Para is that their reckoning was one month behind that 
of the Peraian Zocoistriaus. The dispute lasted for sevoral years 
till at laat on 6th June 1745 the communiby duffnitely split itself 
into the two schisma montionod. The Shoherwh^ihia kept bo the 
Indian reckoning and the Kadmis adopted the Persian reckoning* 
The latter are accordingly one month b advance of the former. 

The year is reckoned on the basis of 365 daya. Each month 
consists of 30 days, and at the end of 3G0 days, hve days, dialled 
the GiitMs, are added. Bat since the' seasons of nature recur in 
the complete year of 365.2422 days, it Is evidently necessary 
that the arrear of the remaining six hours must be intercalated 
at some suitable time. The Parsis, both Bhehenahithis and 
Kodniis, hold that in the time of the Zoroostrian kings in Persia 
every 120th year wbb made a year of thirteen inonths. This 
addition of a month is called iabisd or intercalation. The 
Sheh.en3h3Lh.is declare that they follow the year as settled, at the 
last IcabiaA performed in the hills of Kohistfni by the drst Imtch 
of Zorosfltrians that fled there from Arab peraecution and hence 
nre one month behind the Sadmis who have not taken note of 
that kabiad. The Kadmis hold that the Jtabiad used to be 

^ For tho |Artk7iil»r» girsn in thu tliP mattiQr m moitly to KninJca'i 

“Ekfcory oE thfi Puriu", iliiirKUin'i Kllgliih Ed, oE " L« 

SfcTriu nitd Bkotcb oi ^roflrilr!fi.n RlXm luid 

tind I>HtaT Pt. Juoiuipji on tba Niif joNi 
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Ijerformed for ani only affected the reventie year of Teram and 
Lwd nothing to do with the year as rechoned for the purpose of 
religious fites and (iBrsmoniea. 

The evident disad vantage of intercalating one month of 30 days 
after 130 yeaw la this that in this long pariod of 120 years the fixed 
seasonal and other festivals and occasions cannot be observed at 
their appropriate or even approximate fixed seasonal times," 


Since some years past there has been a new school of 
thought, led by an association called the- Zaithrahti Fnnli S41 
Mandal, or the Zoroastrian Seasonal Year Societj’, according to 
which the calendat which been in vogoe since their 

advent in lodia is defective, and according to investigations bEwed 
oa a seientiflo calonlation their New Year ahonld coinmcnoe on 
21st March, tiie day on which the son enters the sign of Atiee, 
The year so commencing, known as the Fasli (or Suasriinal) year, 
hae been adopted by this Society since 190Q.A.1>. 'Ihe nnmber 
of Patsi families who haw adopted this mode of calculation is 
slowly but Btendily increasing. In the year 1933 a Fire-temple 
wa« specially erected, by the generosity of Mr. ^lervanji Muneberji 
Cama, where the rites and oetemoniea are performed on the baaia 
of the Fasli year. The late scholar and philanthropist Mr. 
Kharshedji Buatamji Caroa was the first U> preach this reform 
in the calendar in a public Bpeech delivered by him m Bombay 
on 18th March 1862 under the auspices of the aesociation known 
Hs RAlmftmai Milzdayasmin. 

In the early days of the split of the Parsis into Shohenahihis 
and Kadraig, there a considerable display of bitternefis and 
ill foaling. But that is all pa&t, and now most amicable relations 
prevail, "There is no bar to ShehcDshihia, Kadrais, and Faalia 
interdining and intermarrying, and in all oommimal mattere they 
all cooperate as one body,__ 


-. Th* TV MW- of tbn P*ril Pnnctay<> of Btvmtay ippslrtftl. fai IW«T, * como.ilt« to 

hvMtfnto d»lrtl>UU.r or cthmwO* ol dorormfcB Uio P*™ 

hi^ doOmtO opbicn. l-od ™ 

ft«onnt «t tjr bho oommitt*. th. y«r cl«r»a In lorota t«ni tho 

tinWcE Ibo iTutltntlonof tte rr«ont ntvd« tho Ad^nwnM- npto 

now h» boot, of Ser, d-j* «olj, th.t th«o > ««on. ti^Ur r-aigioiM. w.«itiao or 

mnnlAno tor diongio* ‘b« ooloitfcr *l proiont tn o.e. Tbo wport ol tla comnUltw 

if twipg jtintfd- (BeeTi 1. of 
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We hare noticed that King Jaioeliid of the Feah64diiu3 
dynasty established four classes of his people, namely, (1) Ra- 
i/twfdrdft, the Fighters, (2) AthTmaHAa^ the PrieeUiOod, (3) 
VdslryAn, Agriculturiste, aod (4) BUaQJiiht%nt Artificers, and 
enjoined that all individuals should follow the profession of their 
own class. These professional distinotions no longer exisi The 
prioAtlio:}d is praotioally a hereditary class, but the son of a priest 
need mt neoessarily adopt the sacerdotal profession. He is free to 
adopt any profession for which ho has a predilection. Tho son of 
a priest who has not become a H^rhnd is called OstA. and the 

daughter is called 0»ii. 
An O&tA who has com¬ 
mitted to memory the 
whole A vesta, except 
the Vendidid, and lias 
□0 bodily ailment or 
deformity incapacitat¬ 
ing him from partici¬ 
pating in the perfor- 
miince of religious cere¬ 
monies is initiated into 
the craft by t wo Jlf obedi. 
The initiate and the 
ceremony of initiation 
are both known as 
Ndt'ur. In order to 
attain tliis rank the 
candidate has to go 
through two periods of 
isolution with BarMh” 
Nilm*, six days of isi^ 
latioQ at his own house, 
and the final initiakvy 
ceremony, which lasts 
for four days in the 


KiTmr 


* Ths flartiAnim certmony i* tnleDSod fw rb« imrificHiQn of body md foilL 
Uwacrmtln al SuratAniP, tha lop w hwH, Md iTu»n. cleMinn Uu body 
ttOT hmA to Ifwt 
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fire-temple. On the morning of the day on which the can¬ 
didate haa bo go to the tire-temple for the initiatory ceremony, 
the parents invito friendg and a niimber of priests to witness 
the fina l ceremony of declaring him a Ns.var. One of the 
ofBoiating priests brings the candidate before the collected 
ajssembly, clothed only with the trousers and turban 

so as bo enable the assemblj to ol^ervo if he has any 
physical deformity that shoaM prevent him from being a good 
prieat, sound in body and sound in mind- Standing in front of the 
head priest or a senior member of the priesthood, the initiating 
priest asks, “ Gentlemen of the anjUmOrit (assembly), doth it please 
you that this candidate be initiated After half a minute's 
interval, the head priest nods hie head in the affirmative- The 
{»iididate is then led away for the performance of the requisite 
ueiemony. The visitors are presented with flowers on which 
rosewater is sprinkled, and they retire. The candidate Is then 
engaged with the initietiug priest at the Taiashn«-gAh (the 
place for performing the Yasna ceremony) in reciting the Yasna. 
During the day he performs the Afrinydn and bdj oeremoaiee. 
He is required to repeat thsHC (wtemonies for four consecutive days 
and fclwn he becomes entitled to the title or preflz of Herbud or 
Ervad (Av. Aethrapaiti, f.*., the master of art in teaching and 
saorifloes). Tor the higher degree of MariLteb the Nivar has to 
study the VendidM in supplement to what he has already learnt. 
He has to undergo one BarnalinAm ceremony of ten days and then 
has to perform the Ymna cetemouy during the morning in 
conjunctioD with a qualified priest. On the same or foUowing day 
he performB the ceremony of Saroah Yezd, and at midnight he 
reoitea the Vendidild. This completes the ^lartLteb ceremony, and 
the candidate has now become fully qualified to perform and 
recite any of the Zoroastrian rituals and prayers. 

The philanthropist Mr. Mervanji Manoherji Cams has nsost 
generously established a splendid college, called the Merwan^ 
Framji Gama Athornitn Institute, in the town of Andheri, at a 
short distance from Bombay, where, in palatial premises Bpedally 
built for the purpose, the sons of athorndna (the priestly claaa) 
are lodged and boarded and given a oourse of instruction, free of 
all coat. Here they study not only all the ZoroaetriaQ rites and 



liifitary, and other sabjectB, so as to fully equip tliem for their 
spiritual fimctioiis. Iti tha words of the Tcost Deed pertaining 
to this lustitate, the object m to create an enlightened, benevolent 
and oseful order of priests. 

The lughesi dignity in the aaceidotal class is that of Dastdr 
or Higb'Friest. Tha rooipient of this high dignity has not to pass 


Dutarji B*b«bSn[ftAr Khan ^hiclDt Kiiu»fi@rwnn KAifeotwIk Higli Pdeit 
EkI ihit FaTviib of the 'PtciTfi.n «iid 

thr j'jgb any ceremonies, bat it is conferred upon the son, brothert 
or any other near rolatam of a deceased Dasthr at the latter’s 
Uthamuti or third day cereruony iiy the a^qaembled congregation, a 
sh iwl, the insignia of his high offioe, being then presented to him 
and placed over his shoulders. 

The formal admission of a ;5orwiBtiian child into the religion 
is carried out by means of a ceremony called the lVnoj£>f<f, when 
he or she is invested with tbe $iidfeh and ktttii. It is enjoined 
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ritnals, but are also taught several ancient and modern languages. 




Th* XfttjqU wwaimiii}- «l a I^t«I gUl Ht* Ofliditlnff Prl«it ii DwtiiTj! Bi^l‘ H. EL B>njATit^ tUgli PTlwt *f thA F«ntp» Bomimf. 
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that this should bn done when the child is between the age of 
seven years and three months and fourteen years and three 
months. An explanation of these sacred and indispensable 
vestments, the sAdreh and has been given before. The 

NaTjote ceremony is performed by a Mobed in the presenco of a 
oongrt^tbn of priests and laymen. The eliild, who has learnt 
certain prayers by heart and been tiiught some of the fundamental 
principles of Zoroastrianism, having previously purified itself by 
means of a ceremonial ablution, called mhdn, sits on a low stool 
facing the east before the ofliciatiog priest, who makes it bold the 
aUdrthin its right hand and recite the Patat (or Expiatory' Prayer). 
The otfioiating priest himself and also the other priests of the 
congregation recite the same prayer at the same time before a fire 
which is kept there burning in a silver or brass vase. The prayer 
over, the child is made to stand upon the stool, and the priest 
removing the sheet of white cloth which has been wound round 
the child's body, asks it to bold the xMrah in both its hands and 
places his own hands upon them. Then he causes it to recite the 
ACufam-i'Diii or the Clonfesision of Faith, and recitiDg the Ah^na 
Vairya passes first its right hand through the right hand sleeve 
of the s&dreh, then the left hand through the other sleeve, and 
then puts the sudraJi on its body. Afterwards the priest stands 
at the back of the child and both face the east, if it is morning, 
and the west, if it is afteraooo. The priest then recites the 
introductory port of the Hormazd Yosht and the Nirang-i- 
K6sti (or the prayer which is recited while tying the itdtji), and 
while doing so be holds the kusH in his hands and winds it three 
times round the ebiid's waist with two knots in the front and two 
behind. The priest and the child then take their seats. The 
priest, reoiting the Ho»hbd/n, a prayer m praise of purity, truth, 
honesty and otliec virtues, applies a little or a kind of red 

powder on the forehead of the child, puts a garland of flowers 
round its neck and places in its hands itetel leaf, betel nut, dry 
dates, cocoa nut, and some silver or gold coins. Bising up again, he 
prononnees certain benedictions, ahoweriug slowly over the cbild'e 
head dry pieces of cocoanut, rice, ajmonds, and grains of pomegra' 
natc. The female relatives then oome tip and dress the child in 
fine garments and give it their blessings. They and several of the 
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assembled rejAth^es and friends of tlie family then present gifls to 
the child and its parents, A banquet follows, after which the 
gneeta disperse. 

It has been mentioned before that Zoroastrianism favours 
marriages. Among the ancient Persians marriages took place 
after the couple bad reached the full age of puberty, and the same 
ia generally the piacUco now among the PhrsiB, 

Two priests are prcaeut for the performance of the marriage 
ceremony. At the commencement of the ceremony the couple 
are salted on ohairs facing each other, A white purd^ (curtain)* 
is held between them, and under this they ore mode to hold each 
other's right hand in their grasp. Another piece of cloth is 
passed round the chairs of both so as to encircle thorn, and the 
ends of it are tied together by a double knot. This is the 
"tying of the marriage knot”. Then the fleoior officiating 
priest fastens their right hands with raw cotton thread. This is 
CEdled MtJievuTO or handrfastenmg. After this, raw twist is passed 
round the fsouple seven times. On completing the seventh round, 
the twist is tied seven times over the joined hands of the couple, 
, as well as round the marriage knot desoribed atxne.t During all 
this process the sacred formula of Yathi-Ahik-Vairyo is recited, 
The sacred fire ia then brought before the couple in a censer, and 
incense put on it, after which the purdvt is suddenly dropped 
down, and the bride and the bridegroom, who have been provided 
with a few grains of rice in their left hands, hasten to throw them 
nt each other, Tho one who is aucoesshil in throwing the rice 
first is said to win, and it ts supposed that he or she who throws 
the rice first will be foremost in loving and respecting the other. 
As soon as the rice is thrown, the ladies surrounding the couple 
cUp their hands m joy, and the clapping fs taken up by the 
general assemblage. The couple ore then made to sit aide by side, 

* Tbo pettioA up ol ■ belwun tlu brBif ukl tlia Isrid^pcicni uhI dropping it 

iitfiii the jutaulng of \hm b^iidi iSgnLfiBi tlLftt lh« wpiniilcfii thmt hihliAttfi bitklAd 
Ibnni bQ loii|ar Axjpt* nijur and that thsj m tinw united into ihe bod! of DUtvimonr, 

t Hin qhjnot of uiog ruw oottoii tbrend ind of Iti wonnd round the aEiroii 
tlmAft mdifiatea oDlotK 'Xlia raw ibiw! itioU «n bo «iilj i^roksn, but ^biRL iotenl 
throada ara twlnad idIo ct \% thoy otnnot be wilj broken. So Lhi tJ* of Bnitj into whkib 
tbt Qoupk ]■ DOW boupd may not tm\lj bt btokm. |Bh ^ 14.J 
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and two mala friends take their stand ncnr the conplet one by the 
side of tho bride and the other by the side of the bride^oom. 
They sure the two formoi itvitnesses to the marriage. The two 
priests, one ataniling in front of the bride and the other in front of 
the bridegroom, then ronimetioe the recita.! of the benediction 
(pa^vtindnaTneh or dskirti^M) in the later Pissend. In the 
c;ourse of this recital they t^o Uie deekration of consent to the 
injirriage from the tnarrying couple three times and also that of 
their respective witnessiM the same nLiinl>er of times. The priests 
proQounce blessings and address certain ad monitions, all the time 
keeping showering n, few grains of ruse on the couple, rice lacing 
the symbol of pleaty and prosperity, A fiaoskrit Tersiou of the 
BV^ud blessings and id monitions bt also iwited hy the priests, a 
eiistom which was inliroduced in deference to the desire expressed. 
l)y the Raja of San Jan when the orlgtaal emigrants landed on his 
shores after their exodus from their fatherland. This cvEstoin, 
however, ia now sometimes dropped. 

On the eonolualon of the ceremony the bddu and bride¬ 
groom, or, if they are minors, their fathers «r guardians, together 
with the two witnesses and the two officiating priests, sign a 
marriage certificate, which is afterwards registered at the ofEoe 
of the Registrar of Parsi Marrlagosi, A rich banquet follows the 
conclusion of the ceremony, at which a number of tda^ta are 
taken, the first invariably being Yazd&ai YAd. the remein- 
Irrance of tTt>d, 

As on the oooasioti of the Navjote, so nlso at weddings it is 
the custom for relativea and ftionds to present gifts. 

There is absolutely no bar to the remarriago of a Zoroastrian 
widow or widower, 

A ebarining little oeromony which Parsi ladies perform on 
certain auspicious occasions is the yfld/idri-isvdftt. [t is per¬ 
formed, for instance, at the entrance of the marriage hall of 
pettdal when the bridegroom comes for being married to the 
bride, and at the door of the husband s house, when the newly 
married wife comes to her future home. It is also performed 
when weJesoming a highly honoured gnesk 
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Ab to the manner in which this ceremony is performed and 
what it signihes I cannot do better than give the foUowing 
qnotfttion from ohapter XXXIV of Robert Hudson’s book " Our 
Sailor King”, wherein he gives a desedption of the reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses George and Mary, Brine© and PrinoeBs of 
Wales, (now Their Majeatiee King George V and Cjuoen Mary), at 
Bombay* on their visit in the year 1905:— 

** The reception of Their RoyaJ Highnesses at Bombay was 
one of the moat splendid ever aooorded to them. For weeks the 
inhabitants, Hindu, Parses and British, had been making 
preparation. # # # 

*' There wea one function, however, which deserves at least 
passing mention, as it threw some little light upon the status, 
stage of onltnre, and attitude towards Western ideas of the 
women Western India. This was the Ladies* Reception of 
the Frinoess In the Town Hall There were present representative 
groups of Farsee, Hindu and Mahommedan ladies, each of whom 
was eager to give a characteristic welcome to the gracious lady 
from the West. First came the presentations to the Princess, 
after which the peculiar ceremonies arranged beforehand were 
begun. The first of these was the Wedhavilevani' of the Fhrsee 
ladic©. As the Frinoess stood smilingly nequiosoent, a cocoanut 
and an egg were passed seven times round hor head, ty pifying 
the seven circles of the world in which work the spirits of evil. 
After having thus, as it were, oollected the mahee of the evil 
spirits, both egg and nut were broken, and with them the plots 
against the happiness of the Frinoosa. Just as the breaking of the 
nut and the egg provided food, so would the breaking of the 
plots of the evil spirits turn to greater joy and prosperity for Her 
Boyal Highness. 

** A dish of water was then passed carefully round her head 
in the sanw way, and afterwords emptied. After that there could 
never a goin be in her life any want or lack, but satiafying 
fth< |ndn.Tin«» uf all that spells satisfaction and comfort. 

* ■' Tlw Himkiipid BdaTiiW (rf w»lofin» ™ r^d, " write* M*. HnSicn, "diirtBteriiti- 
MkUr lod ■tfraptbLdy by * Ptrt« iMJclMiit—loi Bomb*? k b^qurten of IhO* 
•onmicahl ^riiiow o( Itidliii" 
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“ In order that she might have not only eaongh for lietaelf, 
but sufficient foi ohaiitable distiibutioUj a handful of rice wiiB 
thrown over her head, Then the chief offioiatiDg lady eracted 
d 9 from the bead of the future Queen of England, by erackuig 
bor own knnoklefi against- her own temples, every pcealble 
naisfortune." 

The Parsis neither bury nor burn their dead, nor do they 
consign them to water, it being a primary prinoi|iio of their 
religion never to defile the elements. Their mode of disposal of 
the dead is to expose them to the desiccating h^t of the sun in 
roofless structures enlled dokhtmi*, w*hicb axe Imown to Europeans 
as Towers of fiilenoe,—there to be devomred by vultuies and other 
ravenous birds of the air,* These structures are built of the 
hardest building materials and ire as a rule erected in solifciHy 
places and as far as pCFsihlD on hill tope. 

When life is extinct, the body is woahed and wrapped in 
clean while cotton cluthes and p|ae«d on an oblong piece or pieces 
of bard polished stone, which are laid on the ground floor. If 
death occurs at night, the body is kept in the bquse and is 
removed to the dokhvid next mi>rnlng, but if in the day and Ibere 
bo time, it is removed before sunset, tlntil the last funeral cere* 
mony is performed, a priest continues saying prayers before the 
corpse, burning sandalwood over a tire in a censer all the time. 
When the time for the removal of the corpsu approochoe, the 
nasesAMrt (ctu'pse'bearers), who are dressed in clean white cotton 
garments, ooruc and plitee it upon an impermeable iron bier, 
called geMn, Two prints then stand facing the corifBe and recite 
the seven JItU (or oliapters) of the Ahili3A\^'uti G4tlul, bolding a 
white liand of cloth between them. This a eall^ holding the 
paiwatid and signides cooperation. Just befoire the corpse is 
taken out of the house, the relatives and friends who have 
assembled there follow one after the other to make their last 
oheisonoes to the dead, and all remain standing in solemn silence 
while the corpse is being removed out of the bouse on its way to 
the doJehmA. The corpse-bearers carry the bier, whioh is covered 

* Tbfr Gink tryvic 1i to ha.rm tl!i pnpLb W dflll wilb 

hi* rfimuini icpording fcc thl ZoroflatriBn mod? at tbjf du ihmI ai tki 
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with a clean white eheet, on their ahodderi to the dokhmd. 
Several priests and male relatives and friends of the decreed 
follow in a faneral procoBsion in pairs^ keeping at a distance of at 
least thirty iianes from the corpse-beBrers, each pair holding a 
paiwand. This is said to he going on pdidast. 


PLltt 

View erf thf tntcriisr 




As soon BB the corpse is removed from the housOf nacmss 
(cow’s Brine) is sprinkled as a disinfectant oA’er the slab or slabs of 
stone on whioh it had Iain, as Well as on the i^ath by whicb it was 


taken oat of the house. 

Arrived at the dokhmd, the bier is laid down on the ground 
outside, and a oorps»-bearer tmeovers the free of the deceased 
for a few moments ftn* the processionistB to take a last lock and 
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pay their last respect, from a distanoe of at least three paoes. 
The oorpse^beatets then take the body into the dokhtn&t £ach 
body» iQftix, woman and child, ia placed in separate carred out 
stone feoeptaolea of the required dimenskniB, called pdvis* The 
vnlturen soon swoop down and do not rise again till they have 
d e nn dnd it of aU flesh. 

One peonliar part of the funeral ceremony is that the face 
of the deceased is exposed to the gaBC of a dog three or four times 
during the recitation of the fimenil oration and onoe umnediately 
before depositing the corpse in the do^md. Several explanations 
have been advanced as to the reason for this ancient practioe, 
bnt the one that is eDsiest to understand is that the sight and 
ameUing factilties and the instinct of dogs are keener than men a 
and they can detect whether the indi\'idual taken as dead is 
aotnally and wholly dead or is still alive and only in a death'like 
trance,* This exposure to the gaise of the dog is known os 
aagdidf which literally means * the sight of a dog 

Before returning from the dokhmd, the ^ooeBsionists wash 
their faces and hands and offer a prayer to the Almighty, 

The friends, relatives and neighbours of the deceased go 
to the latter's house in the morning and evening fenr three days 
consecntively to offer consolation to the bereaved family, and sit 
lor a few minutes on chmrs and benches placed alongside the 
house. This is called going to the offd (lit. verandah or porch). 

Daring three days a priestprays constantly before a burning 
fire fed with sandalwood and inoense near the spot where the 
dead body was laid before removal to the dokhmd. On the RiomUig 
of the fourth day the soul of the deceased is believed to pass on 
into the other world, and so a religiousoeremony, called the Mhamndf 
Is performed at the house of the deceased or at a fire-temple 
on the afternoon of the third day as well as just before the dawn 
of the fourth day In the presence of a congregation. At these 
lUtuunfids a priest declares the charities which the deceased 
might have made by will, and also those which relatives and 
friends might contribate in the naiy^i or memory of the doc^sod. 

* II a «Q adniitled (act Uwl (onig duf« poaMa Ibi pcirAr cl iwiHid ijgllL 
Uf. 1 . n. Juukiu' kUiT in TIm Timflt ol ladl* cl S-9-I9B1.) 
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In the catie of opulent iamilies the charities ao declared amount 
to thoiiBandf; und hundreds of thousands of rupees. 

As regfudtt the purpose and usefnlness of those rituals, it 
must be clearly anderstood that the rituals in themselves will 
neither lessen the number of sins nor increase the number of good 
actions of the soul. “ That account," Mr. Maailui explains in his 
" Zorottfltrianisn), Ancient and Modern" (pp, 1811 at teq.), "isclosed 
with the c^isatiou of the last breath in the physical world, but 
there is one point here which ought to be carefully borne in mind. 
The Avesta word KhHa or the Pablavi Kerddr is wry import¬ 
ant in understanding the actual elhcacy of Zoroastrian rituals. 
The iCer^fa or Kirddr implies literally ' what is done’, and there:* 
fore it signilies a graphical collection of the lasting vibrations of 
the thoughts, words and deeds committed by the soul daring 
pbyaioal existence. This collection of vibratioos remains, like a 
thought photosphere inuuerged into the aura of the man, and it is 
impressed also in the unseen world on the particular stage to 
whiob the soul is accelerated in Its prioress in accordance with the 
proportion of the good or bad nature of Its life actions. * * * If 
it is a bed K&rddr it becomes a great deal of annoyance, disease, 
unease and puniahment for the soul; if a good one, it becomes a 
source of happiness, ease and delight and reward to the soul. 
Hence the foroe sent through the medimu of Zoioastrian rituals 
cither inoreasea the peace and ecstasy of the soul of good Kard&r 
or initigates the unrest felt by a soul of bad KirddrJ* 

As Sir J. J. Modi observes (M. B. C. P., 86) the Zaroostrian 
funeral ceremonies are irttended to produce in the minds of the 
survivors a great solicitude for the health of the living, respect 
for the dead, feelings of gratitude and love towards the deceased, 
and ideas of morality and virtue, inculcated by the thought that 
death levels everybody, and that one should always bo prepared 
for death which may overtake him at any moment. 

The Famis oonsider their mode of disposal of the dead the 
beat from a sanitary point of view. 

In the year 1876 H. R. H, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
H. M. King Edward VII, during his visit to India, visited the 
Towers of Silenoe situate on Malabar HiU, Bombay. The Prince 
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and his party Vfere rasaiTed at the steps by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejcebhai, who ltd them up to tb© gateway of the compound. 
Here they were met by Mr- Naearvanji Berimif, a Secretary 
of the Parsi Panchiyet., who led them further up into the compound 
hy the mam road, pointiDg out to His Eoynl Highness four of the 
towers from a distance. Arriving at the fifth and largest tower, 
the royal party haUud near a table on which was ploc^ a model 
of a tower of ailoaoe. By means of this mtdeJ Mr. Naaarvanji 
o^lained to the Prince the internal construction and arrangements 
of a tower,, pointing out the several oblong stone receptacles for 
depositing the dead bodies, as weU as the footpaths by which, 
without touching the temainH of dead bodies proTionaly e.\posed, 
the corpiie-bearers reached each receptacle. He then explained 
how each body was oonsumod or dismembered, at the same time 
describing the tenets and principles of the ^Inroostrian religion in 
connection with the disposal of the dead. In the model was 
shown a pit, aa to the special use of which the Prince made 
porticoku inquiry. It was explained that the bones collected from 
the receptacles were thrown into that pit, where they were reduced 
to atoms by atmospheric influencea. It was further stated that 
after the bones were reduced to atoms, there remained in the pit 
nothing but lime and phoapUorus, whbh were in no degree 
offensive or injurious to health. Hb Eoyal Highness was well 
impressed and expressed his approbated of sanitary precautions 
adopted in this znathod for the disposal of the dead, 

Mr. iTonier Williamg. Professor of Sanskrit in the tiniversity 
of Oxford, paid two viaite to the Bombay Towers ol Silence in 
Bombay in the year 1810. In communicating his views to the 
Pars) Panchiyet, he wrote that his second visit hod confirmed 
him in his opinion that the Porsi method of disposing of dead 
iiodi^ was as perfect as imything could be in a sanitary jwint of 
view, that there Wiis no spot in Bombay where the breeszes 
appeared so heaithful as in the beautiful gardens which sarroimded 
the towers, and that nothing during all his travels throughout 
India, from KAshmir to Gape CJotncria, had instructed him more 
than hia two visito to the Porsi Towers of Silence, 

W« wili content onrsdvw with quoting the views of another 
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BavBDtf the Rev, Dr, J, H. UonltoDj whe alter visiting these 
towers, in 1916, recorded hie opinion that in a country where 
vultures were available, to uae their swift and thorough work to 
return to the elements the noisome corpse that once hod been the 
home of a living man seeing Banitary and economical, and no 
whit more repdsive than the ghuatly dissolution that w*ent on 
beneath the earth. 

The last ten days of the Porsi 3 ^ar am specially dedicated to 
till) coniinemoration of the FravaBhis of the dead. The ceremonies 
then performed are known as the Pravardigin or MUki^d,* 
According to the 13th Hectioa,of the Fravardin Yaaht, the soula of 
the departed desire to be remembered during these day^ by those 
whom they lived vrith and left behind in this world. During the 
ten days one of the roomfl of the house is thoroughly cleaned, white¬ 
washed and set apart. Here every morning fresdi flowers and 
fruit are placed in trays upon stands and prayers are oflered 
dming the day. Many families observe the Umdd holidays for 
eighteen days, the day preceding and seven days following bemg 
added to the regular ten days* 

The practice of performing ceremonies and reciting ptayece 
for the dead is inBtated upon among the Porsk The Fhhlavi books 
mention that the souls oHhe dead ore gratifled at seeing that their 
dear ones on earth iZiave not forgotten them, and that their 
memory is preserved in the minds of their relations. As Mr. D. F. 
KarilkA observes {K. H. P., Vol. I, 213), the ceremonies ore a. 
matter of coneolation to the living also, inasmuch as they constantly 
recall to them those to whom they were joined by worldly ties of 
lovo and affection, and tltafc these (^omonies also have the effect of 
bringing before ub our traneient life, and the unseen world to which 
we are aj] hastening, and where many of those near and dear to im 
and for whom we pray have gone before. 

— FINIS — 


* U U in th* DUikud (D. D. 8., Vol. X. ItS) Lhkl Surtiij, ibt Ftirtraigli, 

•bp etliPr pwiodf gl tlip ym, ipdIi id i1i« ^di pre t»|pft1il« tpoaing Into llUi tniria, 
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This pictQiT' IS of AUjor Burjor Bujstataji Karanib, the Plarsi yontli 
rtiferred to in the third paragraph on p. 678. After all the ehapters 
of this book won? in print the author has soen a lithographed FrraLaii 
book, entitled Sarhaz-e-Pirsi ("A Paini Warrior*), written by a 
Kurdiah author, Aga Khalil Tazirpur Behdin of Kennanshab, and 
pnhlished in Bombay m 1981, which gives a very rmdablc aoconnt 
of this yoiiQg man s wonderful carei?r Ui Iron, The days of chivalry 
are indeed not gone. The chivalrous earaer of this Parri warrior 
de^rvea a pormanont record in the chronlcioa of Parai gallantry. 

At the timn of the Great World War, when Iran was seething 
with iu.trigup.'i and treacbory, Karanjia, who had leooivcd military 
training os a member of the Baluchifitan Volunteer Corps, was seized 
with a huming desire to go to tJie old fatherland when it needed 
tme patriots moat. He prociieded there in tho middb of May 1913, 
when he was a more lad of 22, and becomiag a nataraliaed eubjeot of 
liaa euliatod in the Mogul army. His i-itraordbary peraonality and 
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ndlura] «xra him b man of m&rk. Eia gi-cai ^Uantrj 

the action of KaKarfm (against Jfa^ni^fid'-DiT'iis, the Kaan of 
Kizarisn) was rewarded by his being rais^^ to the rank of Captain, 

Two yeart later he wm mado a Major (A,a 191®. For a temporary 
period he aiflo held the chief eommand of the forcos in Fara, 

Major Karanjia has aohiewd the wonderful record of being the 
Biet Pam from India, and. to the best of our knowledge, the firjut 
ZoroaHtrian, in the long space nf thirteen hundred yeara, to brad 
Mogul troops and lead them into actioiia, and this at a time when a 
Kajar king, the Jate Aiimedshah. was on the throne and the Zoroas^triRns 
in Iran were lookH do\Tn upon and tn^ated with oonlempt and 
distrnst. Phis yonng man has all the ^nalitrea that go to make a 
wacrsafnl Jpader of trnopa. genins. grit, fortitride. oi-ganiring and 

• irecung ability of a high order, an inspiring pnrsunality, ntirl a ginvt 
T^gBLvd for hi8 meu, 

Ono.^ when a terrible lire occurred in a Shiraz nriic-nal and eleven 
compartments were blown up, Karanjia. regardless of LIh own life 
mshed amidst exploding shrapnels and shells to the resoiie of the 
tti^ortunate inmates and brought ont one oJfioer ami several men to 
satoty. while thirty men were blown to niDdeiy. 

T^n> TTOs very Utfle true patrintism in the land and Karanjia had 
to work amid w, atmosphere of corruption a„d tp-achery. Somr^ of the 
big State ofimials. diar.-gRr.irul of the tme inteu-sts of the conutrv and 
bent only on niakmg a golden baiwest for fhcmpelvns, were in tho 
secret payment of the enemies of who ,Imgn,d ^othiug better 
than the disruption of the country with a vW to the «>If-approDriadI 
n Its fair domme. These tmitorn sent secret tempting oft^„ 
Ktoanjia ,n order to wm him over to th.-ir side. But fired as ho was 
with genuine patriotiO fervour he desph^d these oflere and j 

h^]f .11 ^ 

for ti. old 1 . 0 . «.d h.. 0»™h„nd.„l rotho*.™, to »c Imo iotooJ 
and indepeniteut, and multitndea of them followed at his call Tof 
oMhins cem .hoi, lb lo,.l.y rh, torit™ to. .boot totL^ 
bis min. They managed to have him sent with a force of < 

moo to B,*. ood 00 . Wck W ,h, .nWo oU . 1 ,^™**’"!; 
billon which ttoy hw. ,.k«, .w.y W 
Of Shu^, whom the, had overpowered and disarmed. Xot loaimr 
^^pa went boldly forth and parleying with the tribosmen apiB^lL 
to Uuur wmoe of patriotism and calJed upon them to restouf^l 
State t^ps all their arms and ammnoitiou which could men* pro 
be used to save the todept hwd of Jamahid and Dari from fX^ 
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into tJiB gnuiping hands i>f foreiguf'm. ThU patrintio appeal wnt 
to the hearts of the Iranian trib^nfj-n and Karanjia ratD^' Wk ^li 
the armii and auuunnition fnlly reatort^ withont & singtn shot being 
fired on either side. The imitors were aick to see the bniiVe Parei 
^uth relnm &li?e and inccessfn). At last the Farmte-FarrQa (Vioeroy)* 
who w&s the uncle of the ruling Kaiiar khig, compelled! him to n-tam 
to India with a Persian paBsparl^ttteiDher 

Major Karanjia 19 a DTJ.S, {Ain.> oiid has a large praoiioe in 
Bombay. But his heart la not ^ hare : his hoart ifl-ip the old country* 
The call oT Iran is bo strong that rsiuinficnDg his very lucrative 
praetico la . ateu,t lb n^lhru there^ with an hiH^itld* onthnsiaaioa^ 
to render thej^^couhtry oiioh'servfep^jas be can whilst a national 
and truly patriotic King. M Eezk Shah Pablo^i. uccnpying 

the thrflni* 
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Majtir Karanjia, as Offiioer Commaiitlfiiir Fart witli 
his atafi Office™. * ^ 
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‘*A bock that is s^ui is Intt a Mock 
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GOVT. OF IKDIA 
^ Ocpairmeat ot Arcbaesk^T 

ff NEW DELHI 



PleMe belp u* to keep the book 
oWea voA moving. 


















